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PREFACE. 


THE  following  work  presents  itself  to  the  public  with  no 
claims  to  attention,  but  such  as  are  founded  upon  the  interest, 
which  may  be  felt  in  the  lives  of  Americans.  Finding  himself 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  literary  retirement,  with  no  important  duties, 
which  pressed  immediately  upon  him,  the  author  conceived  the 
plan  of  this  dictionary.  He  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  more  information,  than  v/as  gener- 
ally possessed,  respecting  the  illustrious  men  of  former  times, 
the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  this  country,  who  have  passed 
away.  He  persuaaed  himself,  that  if  he  could  collect  the 
fragments  of  biography,  which  were  buried  in  the  mass  of  A- 
merican  history,  or  scattered  amidst  a  multitude  of  tracts  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  could  fashion  these  materials  into  a  regular 
form,  so  as  to  place  before  the  eye  our  great  and  good  men,  if 
not  in  their  full  dimensions,  yet  in  their  true  shape,  he  should 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  his  countrymen.  1  his  work 
with  no  little  labor  he  has  now  completed  ;  and  the  inexperienced 
artist,  in  his  first  essay,  can  hope  only,  that  his  design  will  he 
commended.  He  wishes  chiefly,  that  as  the  images  of  departed 
excellence  are  suiveyed,  the  spirit,  which  animated  them,  may 
be  caught  by  the  beholder. 

As  an  apology  however  for  the  deficiences  and  errors  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  may  be  found  in  the  work,  a  full  exposition 

\oi  his  plan,  and  some  representation  of  the  difficulty  of  executing 
it  seem  lo  be  necessary. 

It  was  proposed  to  give  some  account  of  the  persons,  who 
first  discovered  the  new  world  ;  of  those,  who  had  a  princij^al 

'     agency  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  several  colonies  ;  of  those, 
who  have  held  important  offices  and  discharged  the  duties  of 

^    them  with  ability  and  integrity  ;  of  those,  who  r.ave  been  con- 

C    spicuous  in  the  learned  professions ;  of  those,  who  have  been 
remarkable  for  genius  and  knowledge,  or  who  have  v/ritten  any 
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thing,  deserving  of  remembrance  ;  of  the  distinguished  friends 
of  literature  and  science  ;  of  the  statesmen,  the  patriots,  and  he- 
roes, who  have  contended  for  American  hberty,  or  aided  in  the 
estabUshment  of  our  civil  institutions;  and  of  all,  whose  lives, 
bright  with  Christian  virtue,  might  furnish  examples,  which 
should  be  worthy  of  imitation.      It  was  determined  to  enlarge 
this  M'ide  field  by  giving  as  complete  a  list,  as  could  be  made, 
of  the  writings  of  each  person,  and  by  introducing  the  first  min- 
isters of  the  principal  towns  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
history  of  this  country.     The  design  included  also  a  very  com- 
pendious history  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  each  sepa- 
rate colony  and  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  who 
iright  wish  to  view  the  subjects  of  the  biographical  sketches  in 
connexion  with  the  most  prominent  facts  relating  to  the  count!  y, 
in  which  they  lived.     In  addition  to  all  this,  it  v/as  intended  to 
annex  such  references,  as  would  point  out  the  sources,  from 
•which  information  should  be  derived,  and  as  might  direct  to 
more  copious  intelligence,  than  could  be  contained  in  this  work. 
Such  were  the  objects,  which  the  author  had  in  view,  when  he 
commenced  an  enterprise,  of  whose  magnitude  and  difficulty  he 
was  not  sufficiently  sensible  before  he  had  advanced  too  far  to 
be  able  to  retreat.      The  modem  compilers  of  similar  works  in 
Europe  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  combine  or  abridge  the  labors 
of  their  predecessors,  and  employ  the  materials  previously  col- 
lected to  their  hands.      But  in  the  compilation  of  this  work  a 
new  and  untrodden  field  was  to  be  explored.     It  became  neces- 
sary not  only  to  examine  the  whole  of  American  history,  in  or- 
der to  know  who  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  this  country  ;  but  to  supply  from  other  sources  the  im- 
perfect accounts  of  general  historical  writers.     By  a  recurrence 
to  the  refeiences  it  will  be  seen,  that  much  toil  has  been  encoun- 
tered.    But  though  the  authorities  may  seem  to  be  unnecessari- 
ly multiplied,  yet  there  has  been  some  moderation  in  introduc- 
ing them,  for  in  many  instances  they  do  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hibit the  extent  of  the  researches,  which  have  been  made.      It 
could  not  be  expected  or  wished,  that  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  other  productions  should  be  referred  to  for  undisputed  dates 
and  single  facts,  which  they  have  afforded,  and  which  have  been 
imbodied  with  regular  accounts.     The  labor  hov.ever  of  search- 
ing for  information  has  frequently  been  less,  than  that  of  com- 
paring different  statements,  endeavoring  to  reconcile  ihem  when 
they  disagreed,  adjusting  the  chronology,  combining  the  inde- 
pendent facts,  and  forming  a  consistent  whole  of  what  existed 
only  in  disjointed  parts.      Sometimes  the  mind  has  been  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  variety  and  abundance  of  intelligence;  and 
sometimes  the  author  has  prosecuted  his  inquiries  in  every  di- 
rection, and  found  only  a  barren  waste. 

While  he  represents  these  circumstances  to  the  candid  reader, 
he  indulges  the  belief,  that  the  necessary  imperfections  cf  this 
work  will  be  somewhat  shielded  from  the  severity  of  criticism. 
In  surveying  it  he  perceives,  that  a  just  proportion  between  the 
several  articles  has  not  always  been  preserved,  that  some  names 
have  been  overlooked,  and  that  some  are  introduced,  which 
might  have  given  place  to  others,  that  have  been  intentionally 
omitted.  Though  a  smaller  type  has  been  used,  than  was  ot  ig- 
inally  designed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  added  to  the 
proposed  number,  yet  there  has  been  such  an  unexpected  accu- 
mulation of  materials,  as  to  render  it  necessary  not  only  greatly 
to  abridge  many  articles,  but  entirely  to  exclude  accounts  of 
about  two  hundred  persons,  which  had  been  prepared. 

For  the  large  space,  which  is  sometimes  occupied  in  describ- 
ing the  last  hours  of  the  persons,  of  whom  a  sketch  is  given, 
the  following  reasons  are  assigned.  In  the  lives  of  our  fellow 
men  there  is  no  period  so  important  to  them  and  so  interesting 
to  us,  as  the  period,  which  immediately  precedes  their  dissolu- 
tion. To  see  one  of  our  brethren  at  a  point  of  his  existence, 
beyond  which  the  next  step  will  either  plunge  him  down  a  prec- 
ipice into  an  abyss,  from  which  he  will  never  rise,  or  will  ele- 
vate him  to  everlasting  glor)%  is  a  spectacle,  which  attracts  us  not 
merely  by  its  sublimity,  but  because  we  know,  that  the  flight  of 
time  is  rapidly  hastening  us  to  the  same  crisis.  We  wish  to  see 
men  in  the  terrible  situation,  which  inevitably  awaits  us  ;  to 
learn  what  it  is,  that  can  support  them.,  and  can  secure  them. 
The  gratification  of  this  desire  to  behold  what  is  great  and  awful, 
and  the  communication  of  the  aids,  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  conduct  of  dying  men,  have  accordingly  been  combined  in 
the  objects  of  this  work.  After  recounting  the  vicissitudes,  at- 
tending the  aOairs  of  men,  the  author  was  irresistibly  inclined 
to  turn  from  the  fluctuations  of  human  life,  and  to  dv/ell,  when 
his  subject  wonld  give  him  an  opportunity,  upon  the  calm  and 
firm  hopes  of  the  Christian,  and  the  sure  prospects  of  eternity. 
While  he  tlius  soothed  his  own  mind,  he  also  believed,  that  he 
should  afford  a  resting  place  to  the  minds  of  others,  fatigued 
witli  following  their  brethren  amidst  their  transient  occupations, 
their  successes,  their  disappointments,  and  their  afflictions. 

Some  terms  are  used,  which  relate  to  local  circumstances, 
and  which  require  those  circumstances  to  be  pointed  out.  In 
several  of  tlie  New  England  states,  when  the  annual  election  of 
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the  several  branches  of  the  legislature  is  completed,  and  the 
government  is  organized,  it  has  been  an  ancient  practice  to  have 
a  sermon  preached  in  the  audience  of  the  newly  elected  rulers, 
which  is  called  the  election  sermon.  This  phrase  would  not 
need  an  explanation  to  an  inhabitant  of  New  England.  The 
names  of  pastor  and  teacher  as  distinct  officers  in  the  church  fre- 
quently occur.  Soon  after  the  first  setdement  of  this  country, 
when  some  societies  e  ij oyed  the  labors  of  two  ministers,  they 
bore  the  tides  of  teacher  and  pastor,  of  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  former  to  attend  particularly  to  doctrine,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  exhortation  ;  the  one  was  to  instruct  and  the  other  to 
persuade.  But  the  boundary  between  these  two  offires  was 
not  well  defined,  and  was  in  fact  very  little  regarded.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  name  itself  did  not  exist  long. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  dates  accurate,  and 
to  avoid  the  mistakes,  which  have  been  made  from  inattention 
to  the  former  method  of  reckoning  time,  when  Iviarch  was  the 
first  month  of  the  year.  If  any  one,  ignorant  of  this  circum- 
stance, should  look  into  Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  New  England,  he  wo\ild  sometimes  wonder  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  writc-r.  He  would  read  for  instance  in  the 
life  of  president  Chauncy,  that  he  died  in  February  1671,  and 
will  find  it  previously  said  that  he  attended  the  commencement 
in  the  SLime  year,  which  was  in  July.  Thus  too  Peter  Hobart 
is  said  to  have  died  in  January,  and  yet  to  have  been  infirm  in 
the  summer  of  1678.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  March 
was  the  first  nionth,  these  accounts  are  easy  to  be  reconciled. 
There  seems  not  however  to  have  been  any  uniformity  in  dis- 
posing of  the  da3S  between  the  first  and  the  twenty  fifth  of 
March,  for  sometimes  they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
antecedent  and  sometimes  to  the  subsequent  year.  American 
writers,  it  is  believed,  have  generally  if  not  aUvays  applied  them 
to  the  latter.  When  the  figures  for  two  years  are  written,  as 
in  dates  before  the  adoption  of  the  new  style  in  1752  is  found 
frequendy  to  be  the  case  not  only  for  the  days  above  mentioned 
but  for  the  days  in  January  and  February,  it  is  the  latter  year, 
svhich  corresponds  with  our  present  mode  of  reckoning.  Thus 
March  1,  1689  was  sometimes  written  March  1,  1688,  9,  or 
\vith  the  figures  placed  one  above  the  other.  Fhe  months  Avere 
designateti  usually  by  the  names  of  the  first,  the  second,  he,  so 
that  February  was  the  twelfth  month. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  the  free  use,  which  has  been 
made  of  the  labors  of  others,  for  the  plan  of  this  lx)ok  is  so  es- 
sentiall}-  different  from  that  of  any,  v/hich  has  preceded  it,  that 
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the  author  has  not  encroached  upon  the  objects,  which  others 
have  had  in  view.  He  has  had  no  hesitation  in  using  their  very 
lanjjuage,  whenever  it  suited  him.  Compilers,  seem  to  be  li- 
censed pillagers.  Like  the  youth  of  Sparta,  they  may  lay  their 
hands  upon  plunder  Avithout  a  crime,  if  they  will  but  seize  it 
with  adroitness.  The  list  of  American  literary  productions, 
which  has  been  rendered  as  complete  as  possible,  is  for  the  sake 
of  method  placed  at  the  close  of  each  article,  and  in  giving  the 
titles  of  them  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  has  frequently 
been  an  economy  of  words  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  distinct- 
ness of  representation.  The  biographical  chart  prefixed  is  on  a 
plan,  somewhat  impi'oved.  It  was  thought  a  defect  in  Dr. 
Priestley's  charts,  that  the  lines,  which  denoted  the  length  of 
life,  were  left  so  indeterminate.  The  short  period  of  a  little 
more  than  two  centuries,  within  which  this  chart  is  confined,  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  expanding  and  multiplying  the  divis- 
ional lines,  and  thus  of  defining  more  precisely  the  length  of 
each  man's  life  The  distance  of  every  five  years,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  determined  by  the  perpendicular  lines,  and  each  inter- 
mediate year  is  distinguished  in  the  following  manner.  When 
the  broad  horizontal  line  terminates  singly  a  little  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  perpendicular,  this  indicates  one  year's  distance 
from  it ;  when  it  terminates  with  a  parallel  stroke  over  it,  this 
indicates  two  years'  remove  from  the  perpendicular  ;  when  it 
terminates  with  a  parallel  stroke  under  it,  three  years  ;  when  it 
terminates  singly  near  to  the  right  hand  perpendicular,  this  in- 
dicates four  years'  distance  from  the  left  or  oi^.e  from  the  right 
hand  perpendicidar.  Thus  it  will  be  instantly  seen,  that  Kit- 
tenhouse  died  in  1801,  Minot  in  1802,  S.  Adams  in  1803,  and 
Hamilton  in  1804  ;  and  that  Johnson  was  born  in  1696,  Pem- 
berton  in  1672,  Edwards  in  1703,  and  Belknap  in  1744. 

The  author  cannot  neglect  here  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  those  gentlemen,  who  have  afforded  him  any  aid  in  his 
inquiries,  whether  by  imparting  to  him  infoniiation,  or  putting 
into  his  hands  their  collection  of  American  pamphlets,  or 
opening  to  him  their  private  libraries  ;  nor  can  he  be  insensible 
of  his  obligations  for  access  to  that  noble  institution,  the  Athe- 
naeum in  Boston,  and  to  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  his- 
torical society. 

He  is  aware,  that  he  lives  in  times,  which  perhaps  are  like  all 
other  times,  when  the  sympathies  of  parties  of  different  kinds 
are  very  strong  ;  and  he  believes,  that  he  has  sought  less  to  con- 
ciliate them  than  to  follow  truth,  though  she  might  not  lead  him 
into  any  of  the  paths,  along  v»^hich  the  many  are  pressing'.  With- 
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out  resolving  to  be  impartial  it  would  indicate  no  common  des- 
titution of  upright  and  honorable  principles  to  attempt  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  characters  of  men.  He  may  have  misappre- 
hended, and  he  may  have  done  what  is  worse.  All  are  liable  to 
errors,  and  he  knows  enough  of  the  windings  of  the  heart  as  to 
remember,  that  errors  may  proceed  from  prejudice,  or  indo- 
lence of  attention,  and  be  criminal,  while  they  are  cherished  as 
honest  and  well  founded  convictions,  the  results  of  impartial  in- 
quiry. He  trusts  however,  that  nothing  will  be  found  in  this 
book  to  counteract  the  influence  of  genuine  religion,  evincing  it- 
self in  piety  and  good  works,  or  to  weaken  the  attachment  of 
Americans  to  their  well  balanced  republic,  which  equally  abhors 
the  tyranny  of  irresponsible  authority,  the  absurdity  of  heredi~ 
tary  wisdom,  and  the  anarchy  of  lawless  liberty. 

Cambridge,  August  2,   1809. 
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x\.BBOT  (Hull),  a  respectable  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  the 
year  1720.  His  ordination  took,  place  Feb.  5,  1724.  Alter  con- 
tinuing near  60  years  in  the  ministry,  he  died  June  17,  1782,  aged 
80.  He  published  the  following  serrtions  ;  on  the  artillery  elec- 
tion in  Boston,  1735  ;  on  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  1746  ;  against 
profane  cursing  and  swearing,  1747. 

ADAMS  (John),  a  poet,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Ad- 
ams of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  172  1. 
He  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  April  1 1, 
1728,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clap,  who  was 
pastor.  Mr.  Clap's  friends  formed  a  new  society,  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  dismissed  in  about  two  years.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  January 
1740  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  his  acquaint- 
ance. His  funeral  was  such,  as  indicates  tlae  high  estimation,  in 
which  he  was  held.  He  was  much  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
genius,  and  piety.  As  a  preacher  he  was  much  esteemed.  A 
small  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Boston  in  1745,  which 
contains  imitations  and  paraphrases  of  several  portions  of  scripture, 
translations  from  Horace,  and  the  whole  book  of  Revelation  in  he- 
roic verse,  together  with  original  pieces.  The  versification  is  re- 
markably harmonious  for  the  period  and  the  country.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams' productions  evince  a  lively  fancy  and  breathe  a  pious  strain. 
They  prove  him  possessed  of  some  of  the  important  requisites 

of  a  good  poet Massa.  Mag.  for  Afir.  1789  ;  Backus'  Abr.  158  ; 

Pref.  to  his  poems. 

ADAMS  (Eliphalet),  an  eminent  minister  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1694.  He  was 
ordained  Feb.  9,  1709,  and  died  in  April  1753  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  James 
Noyes  of  Stonington  ;   election  sermon,  1710  j    a  discourse  occa- 
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sioned  by  a  distressing  storm,  preached  March  S,  1717  ;  a  thanks- 
giving sermon,  1721  ;  a  semion  on  the  death  of  gov.  daltonstall, 
1724  ;  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Wiiiiam  Eager,  Lebanon,  May 
27,  1725  ;  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  Windham, 
1726  ;  and  a  discourse  beiore  a  society  oi  young  men,  1727. 

ADAMS  (Amos),  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Hdrva.rd  college  in  1752.  He  was  ordaini  d  as  suc- 
cessor to  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody  Sep.  12,  1753,  and  died  at  Dor- 
chester Oct.  5,  1775,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  His  son,  Rev. 
Thomas  Adams,  was  ordcdned  in  Boston  as  minister  for  Camden, 
South  Caroliuvi  ;  where,  after  a  i^esidcnce  of  8  years,  he  died  Aug. 
16,  1797. 

Mr.  Adams  in  early  life  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
Redeemer,  and  he  continued  his  benevolent  labors  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  with  unabutuig  vigor  till  his  death.  He  was  fervent  in 
devotion,  and  his  discourses,  always  animated  by  a  lively  and  ex- 
pressive action,  were  remarkably  calculated  to  warm  the  heart. 
He  was  steadfast  in  his  principles  and  unwearied  in  imiustry. 

He  published  the  following  sermons  ;  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lu- 
cy Dudley,  1756  ;  at  the  artillery  election,  1759  ;  on  the  gener- 
al thanksgiving  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Kingsbury,  Edgartown,  Nov.  25,  1761  ;  at  the 
ordinution  of  Mr.  John  Wyeth,  Gloucester  Feb.  5,  1766  ;  the 
only  hope  and  refuge  of  sinners,  1767  ;  two  discovarses  on  relig- 
ious liberty,  1767  ;  a  concise  and  historical  view  of  New  England 
in  two  discourses  on  the  general  fast  April  6,  1769,  which  was  re- 
published in  London  hi  1770  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Moore,  Rochester,  Sep.  25,  1768;  at  the  ordi  lation  of 
Mr.  Caleb  Prentice,  Reading,  Oct.  25,  1769.  He  preached  a 
sermon  at  the  Dudleian  lecture  of  Harvard  college  in  1770,  enti- 
titled.  diocesar!  episcopacy,  as  founded  on  the  supposed  episcopacy 
of  Timothv  and  Titus,  subverted.  This  work  is  a  specimen  of  the 
learrir.g  of  the  writer.  It  is  lodged  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
the  college. 

ADAMS  (Joseph),  a  minister  remarkable  for  longevity,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  colle  .-e  in  1710,  was  settled  at  Newington, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1715,  and  died  in  1783  aged  93.  He  preachy 
ed  till  just  before  his  death. 

He  published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Fabian  Esq.  1757  ; 
and  a  sermon  on  the  necessity  of  rulers  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
exerting  themselves  against  the  growth  of  impiety,  1760. — Bel- 
knap's JV.  H.  iii.  304. 

ADAMS  (Zardiel),  minister  of  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Braintree,  now  Quincy,  Nov.  5,  1739.  His  f:ither 
was  the  uncle  of  John  Adams,  late  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  graluated  at  Harvard  college  in  1759,  havinr:-  made,  while 
in  that  senainary,  great  proficiency  in  learning,  and  much  improved 
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the  vigorous  powers  of  mind,  with  which  he  was  endued.  He 
was  ordained  6ep.  5,  1764,  and  died  March  1,  1801,  in  the  62nd 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  37th  oi  his  ministry, 

-  Mr.  Adtims  was  enunent  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  often  ex- 
plaining the  most  important  doctrines  in  a  rational  and  scrip- 
tural manner,  and  entorcing  them  with  plainness  and  pungen- 
cy. His  language  was  nervous,  and  whiie  in  nis  pubiic  per- 
formances he  gave  instruction  he  also  inipcatea  pleasure.  In 
his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace  he  was  renicrkabie  for  perti- 
nency of  thought  and  readiness  oi:  utterance.  Though  by  bodily- 
constitution  he  was  liable  to  irritation,  yet  -he  treasured  no  ill  will 
in  his  bosom.  His  heart  was  easily  touched  by  the  afhictions  of 
Others  and  his  sympathy  and  benevolence  prompted  him  to  adminis- 
ter relief,  when  in  his  power.  He  was  consiaered  as  a  man  of  up- 
rightness, who  feared  God,  and  who  was  a  real  partaker  of  the 
faith  of  the  gospel. 

He  was  frequently  called  to  preach  on  public  occasions,  and  he 
did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  neurers.  He  published 
a  sermon  on  the  nature,  pleasures,  and  advantages  of  church  n.usic, 
1771  ;  on  christian  unity,  1772  j  the  election  sermon  1782  ;  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1783  ;  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Enoch  Whip- 
ple, 1788. —  Whitney's  fun.  serm. 

ADAMS  (Samuel),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  most  dis- 
tinguished patriot  in  the  American  revolution,  was  born  in  Boston 
of  a  reputable  family  Sep.  27,  1722.  He  was  gracuated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1740.  When  he  commenced  master  of  arts  in 
1743,  he  proposed  the  following  question  for  discussion,  Whether 
it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth 
cannot  otherwise  be  preserved  ?  He  maintained  the  afhrmative, 
and  thus  early  showed  his  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Early  distinguished  by  talents  as  a  writer,  his  first  attempts  were 
proofs  of  his  filial  piety.  By  his  efforts  he  preserved  the  estate  of 
his  father,  which  had  been  attached  on  account  of  an  engagement 
in  the  land  bank  bubble.  He  was  known  as  a  political  writer  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Shirley,  to  which  he  was  opposed,  as  he 
thought  the  union  of  so  much  civil  and  military  power  in  one  man 
was  dangerous.  His  ingenuity,  wit,  and  profound  argument  are 
spoken  of  with  the  highest  respect  by  those,  who  were  cotempora- 
ry  with  him.  At  this  early  period  he  laid  the  foundation  of  public 
confidence  and  esteem. 

In  1765  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general 'assembly  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  place  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher  Esq.  decease^. 
He  was  soon  chosen  clerk,  and  he  gradually  acquired  influence  in  the 
legislature.  This  was  an  eventful  time.  But  Mr.  Adams  pos- 
sessed a  courage,  which  no  dangers  could  shf  ke.  He  was  undis- 
mayed by  the  prospect,  which  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  ma- 
ny.   He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  near  ten  years,  and  h« 
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was  the  soul,  which  animated  it  to  the  most  important  resolutions. 
No  man  did  so  much.  He  pressed  his  measures  with  ardor  ;  yet 
he  was  prudent  ;  he  knew  how  to  bend  tne  passions  of  others  to 
his  purpose. 

When  the  charter  was  dissolved,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  provincial  convention.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  general  congress.  In  this  station,  in  which  he  remained  a 
number  of  years,  he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  his 
country.  His  eloquence  was  adapted  to  t)ie  times,  in  which  he 
lived.  The  energy  of  his  language  corresponded  with  the  firm-r 
ness  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  His  heart  glowed  with  the  feelings 
of  a  patriot,  and  his  eloquence  was  simple,  majestic,  and  persua-f 
sive.  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  congress.  He 
possessed  keen  penetration,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  permanent  de-) 
cision.  Gordon  speaks  of  him  in  1774  as  having  for  a  long  time 
whispered  to  his  confidential  friends,  that  this  country  must 
be  independent.  In  the  last  act  of  state  of  the  British  goveiniment 
in  Massachusetts  he  was  proscribed  with  John  Hancock,  when  a 
general  pardon  was  offered  to  all,  who  had  rebelled.  This  act  was 
dated  June  12,  1775,  and  it  teaches  Americans  what  they  owe  to 
the  denounced  patriot. 

In  1776  he  united  with  Franklin,  J.  Adams,  Hancock,  Jefferson, 
and  a  host  of  worthies,  in  decLa-ing  the  United  States  no  longer 
an  appendage  to  a  monarchy,  but  free  and  independent. 

When  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  senate,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident. He  was  soon  sent  to  the  western  countries  to  quiet  a  dis- 
turbance, which  was  rising,  and  he  was  successful  in  his  mission. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  examining  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  objections  to  several  of  its  provis- 
ions, but  his  principal  objection  was  to  that  article,  which  rendered 
the  several  states  amenable  to  the  courts  of  the  nation.  He  thought 
this  reduced  them  to  mere  corporations  ;  that  the  sovereignty  of 
each  would  be  dissolved  ;  and  that  a  consolidated  government,  sup- 
ported by  an  army,  would  be  the  consequence.  The  constitution 
was  afterwards  altered  in  this  point  and  in  most  other  respects  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes. 

In  1789  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  was  contin- 
ued in  this  office  till  1794,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hancock.  He  was  annually  replaced  in  the  chair 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  Massachusetts  till  1797,  when  his  age  and 
infirmities  induced  him  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  died  Oct. 
2,  1803,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams  were  an  un- 
conquerable love  of  libei'ty,  integrity,  firmness,  and  decision.  Some 
acts  of  his  administration  as  chief  magistrate  were  censured, 
though  all  allowed  his  motives  were  pure.     A  division  in  political 
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sentiments  at  that  time  existed,  and  it  has  since  increased.  When 
he  differed  from  the  majority  he  acted  with  great  independence. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  opposed  peace  with  Great  Britain,  un- 
less the  nortliern  states  retained  their  tuli  privileges  in  the  fisheries. 
In  1 7  87  he  advised  the  execution  of  the  condign  punishment,  to  which 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  1786  had  been  sentenced.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  made  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1794, 
and  he  put  his  election  to  hazard  by  avowing  his  dislike  of  it.  He 
was  censured  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to 
express  his  opinion,  and  his  situation  made  it  his  duty  to  point  out 
to  the  people  what  he  conceived  to  be  causes  of  danger. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity.  Attempts 
were  probably  made  by  the  British  to  bribe  him.  Gov.  Hutchinson, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  why  Mr.  Adams  was  not  taken  off'  from 
his  opposition  by  an  office,  writes  to  a  friend  in  England,  "  Such  is 
the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposi  ion  of  the  man,  that  he  never 
can  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatever." 

He  was  poor.  While  occupied  abroad  in  the  most  important 
and  responsible  public  duties,  the  partner  of  bis  cares  supported 
the  family  at  home  by  her  industry.  Though  his  resources  were 
very  small ;  yet  such  was  the  economy  and  dignity  of  his  house, 
that  those,  who  casually  visited  him,  found  nothing  mean,  or  unbe- 
coming his  station.  His  country,  to  whose  interests  he  had  devot- 
ed his  life,  permitted  him  to  remain  poor  ;  but  there  were  not 
wanting  a  few  friends,  who  showed  him  their  regard.  In  this  hon- 
orable poverty  he  continued  to  a  very  late  period  of  his  life  ;  and 
had  not  a  decent  competency  fallen  into  his  hands  by  the  very  afflic- 
ting event  of  the  death  of  an  only  son,  he  must  have  depended  for 
subsistence  upon  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  the  charity  of  the 
public. 

To  a  majestic  countenance  and  dignified  manners  there  was  add- 
ed a  suavity  of  temper,  which  conciliated  the  affection  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Some,  who  disapproved  of  his  political  conduct,  lov- 
ed and  revered  him  as  a  neighbor  and  friend.  He  could  readily 
relax  from  severer  cares  and  studies  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate conversation.  Though  somewhat  reserved  among  strangers, 
yet  with  his  friends  he  was  cheerful  and  companionable,  a  lover  of 
chaste  wit,  and  remarkably  fond  of  anecdote.  He  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  duties  arising  from  the  relations  of  social  life.  His 
house  was  the  seat  of  domestic  peace,  regularity,  and  method. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  christian.  His  mind  was  early  imbued  with 
piety,  as  well  as  cultivated  by  science.  He  early  approached  the 
table  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  purity  of  his  life  witnessed  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  profession.  On  the  christian  sabbath  he  constantly 
went  to  the  temple,  and  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  in  his 
family  proved,  that  his  religion  attended  him  in  his  seasons  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world.  The  last  production  of  his  pen  was  in 
favor  of  christian  truth.    He  died  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
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He  was  a  sage  and  a  patriot.  The  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  his  exer- 
tions, as  to  the  exertions  ot  any  one  man.  Though  he  was  called 
to  struggle  with  adversity,  he  was  never  discouraged.  He  was 
consistent  and  firin  under  the  cruel  neglect  of  a  friend  and  the  ma- 
lignant rancor  of  an  enemy  ;  comforting  himself  in  the  darkest  sea- 
sons with  reflections  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

His  writings  exist  only  in  the  perishable  columns  of  a  newspaper 
or  pamphlet.  In  his  more  advanced  years,  in  the  year  1790,  a  few 
letters  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  vice  presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States,  in  which  the  principles  of  government 
are  discussed,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difterence  of  sen- 
timent between  those  eminent  patriots  and  statesmen,  who  had  toil- 
ed together  through  the  revolution.  This  correspondence  was 
published  in  1800.  An  oration,  which  Mr.  Adams  delivered  at  the 
state  house  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  1,  1776,  was  published.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  support  American  independence,  the  declai^ation  of  which 
by  congress  had  been  made  a  short  time  before.  He  opposes  kingly 
government  and  hereditary  succession  with  warmth  and  energy. 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Paine,  express- 
ing his  disaprobation  of  that  unbeliever's  attempts  to  injure  the 
cause  of  Christianity. — Thacher's  sermon  ;  Sullivan's  character  of 
him  in  fiublic  p-afiers  ;  Bees'  Cyclopadia  ;  Polyanthos,  iii.  73 — 82  ; 
Gordon^  i.  347,  410  ;  Brissot,  JVouv.  Voy.  i.  151. 

ALBERT  (PiEKRE  Antonie),  rector  of  the  French  protest- 
ant  episcopal  church  in  New  York,  was  the  descendant  of  a  highly 
respectable  family  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  About  the  year 
1796  he  was  invited  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  was  founded  by  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died  July  12,  1806, 
in  the  4 1st  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  erudite  scholar,  a  pro- 
found theologian,  and  a  most  eloquent  preacher.  A  stranger,  of 
unobtrusive  manners  and  invincible  modesty,  he  led  a  very  retired 
life.  His  worth  however  could  not  be  concealed  He  was  esteem- 
ed and  beloved  by  all,  who  had  formed  any  acquaintance  with  him. 
— .A^.  Y.  Herald  ;  Massa.  Miss.  Mag.  iv.  78. 

ALDEN  (John),  a  magistrate  of  Plymouth  colony,  was  one  of 
the  first  company,  which  settled  New  England.  He  arrived  in 
1620,  and  his  life  was  prolonged  till  Sep.  12,  1687,  when  he  died 
aged  about  89  years.  He  was  a  very  worthy  and  useful  man,  of 
great  humility,  and  eminent  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  He  was 
an  assistant  in  the  administration  of  every  governor  for  67  years. 
A  professed  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  lived  in  accordance  with 
his  profession.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  patient  and  resign- 
ed, fully  believing  that  God,  who  had  imparted  to  him  the  love  of 
excellence,  would  perfect  the  work,  which  he  had  besiun,  and  would 
render  him  completely  holy  in  heaven.— Pmce'*  Ami.  85. 
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Alexander  (James),  secretary  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  many  years  cue  of  the  council,  arrived  in  tne  colony  in 
1715.  He  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  vpho  was  bred  to  the  law. 
Gov.  Burnet  was  particularly  attached  to  him.  Though  not  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  at  the  heud  of  his 
profession  for  sagacity  and  penetration.  Eminent  for  his  knowl- 
edge, he  was  also  communicative  and  easy  of  access.  By  honest 
practice  and  unwearied  application  to  business  he  acquired  a  great 
estate.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  1756. — Smith's  JST.J.  436  ; 
Smith's  JV.  Y.  152. 

ALEXANDER  (William),  commonly  called  lord  Stirling, 
a  major  general  in  the  American  army,  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  New 
Jersey.  He  was  considered  by  many  as  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  title  and  estate  of  an  earldom  in  Scotland,  of  which  country  hi& 
father  was  a  native  ;  and  although,  when  he  went  to  North  Britain 
in.persuit  of  this  inheritance,  he  failed  of  obtaining  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  claim  by  government  ;  yet  among  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances he  received  by  courtesy  the  title  of  lord  Stirling. 
He  discovered  an  early  fondness  for  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  these  sciences. 

In  the  battle  on  Long  Island  Aug.  37,  1776,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, after  having  secured  to  a  large  part  of  the  detachment  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  by  a  bold  attack  with  four  hundred  men  upon  a 
corps  under  lord  Corn wal lis.  His  attachment  to  Washington  was 
proved  in  the  latter  part  of  1777  by  transmitting  to  him  an  account 
of  the  disaffection  of  gen.  ConAvay  to  the  commander  in  chief.  In 
the  letter  he  said,  "  Such  wicked  duplicity  of  conduct  I  shall  always 
think  it  my  duty  to  detect." 

He  died  at  Albany  Jan.  15,  1783  aged  57  years.  He  was  a 
brave,  discerning,  and  intrepid  offi.cer.—-MilleT,  ii.  390  ;  Holmes,  ii. 
358,  469  ;   Marshall  iii.  JVote  JVo.  v. 

ALLEN  (John),  first  minister  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1596,  and  was  driven  from  his  native  land  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  puritans.  He  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Soon  after  he  arrived  in 
New  England  he  was  settled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dedhani 
April  24,  1639.  Here  he  continued  till  his  death  Aug.  26,  1671, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  meekness  and 
humility,  and  of  considerable  distinction  in  his  day.  Mr.  Cotton 
speaks  of  him  with  I'espect  in  his  preface  to  Norton's  answer  to 
Apollonius. 

He  published  a  defence  of  the  nine  positions,  in  which,  with  Mr. 
Shepard  of  Cambridge,  he  discusses  the  points  of  church  disci- 
pline ;  and  a  defence  of  the  Synod  of  1662  against  Mr.  Chauncy 
under  the  title  of  Animadversions  upon  the  Antisynodalia,  4to, 
1664.     This  work  is  pi-eserved  in  the  New  England  library.     The 
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two  last  sermons,  which  he  preached,  were  printed  after  his  death, 
< — SJag-nal.  iii.  132  ;  Frcnlisa'  fuii.  serm.  on  Haven. 

ALLEN  (  Thomas),  minister  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  at  Norwicii  in  England  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Edmond's  in  Nor^ 
wich,  but  was  silenced  by  bishop  Wren  about  the  year  1636  for 
remsing  to  read  ttie  book  of  sports,  and  contorm  to  other  imposi- 
tions. iVi  1638  he  fled  to  New  England,  and  was  the  same  year 
installed  in  Charlestown,  where  he  was  a  pious,  faithful  preacher 
of  the  gospel  till  about  1651,  when  he  returned  to  Norwich,  and 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  till  1662.  He  afterwards 
preached  to  his  church  on  all  occasions  that  offered  till  his  death 
Sep.  21,  1673,  aged  65.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  greatly  belov- 
ed, and  an  able,  practical  preacher. 

He  published  an  invitation  to  thirsty  sinners  to  come  to  their 
Savior  ;  the  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ ;  the- 
glory  of  Christ  set  forth,  with  the  necessity  of  faith  in  several 
sermons  ;  a  chain  of  scripture  chronology  from  the  creation  to 
the  death  of  Christ  in  7  periods*  This  was  printed  in  1 658,  and  was 
considered  as  a  very  learned  and  useful  work.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  New  England  library,  established  by  Mr.  Prince,  by  whom 
the  authors  quoted  in  the  book  are  written  in  the  beginning  of  it  in 
his  own  hand.  Mr.  Allen  Avrote  also  with  Mr.  Shepard  in  1645  a 
preface  to  a  treatise  on  liturgies.  Sec.  composed  by  the  latter.  He 
contends,  that  only  visible  saints  and  believers  should  be  received 
to  communion. — MagnaL  iii.  215  ;  Noncon.  Memor.  i.  254  ;  iii. 
11,  12. 

ALLEN  (James),  minister  in  Boston,  came  to  this  country  in 
1662,  recommended  by  Mr.  Goodwin.  He  had  been  a  fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxford.  He  was  at  this  time  a  young  man,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  talents.  He  was  very  pleasing  to  many  of  the 
ehurch  in  Boston,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  him  as  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Norton.  He  was  ordained  teacher  of 
the  first  church  Dec.  9,  1668,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Davenport) 
who  Avas  at  the  same  time  ordained  pastor.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Davenport  he  had  for  his  colleague  Mr.  Oxenbridge,  and  after  his 
decease  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

In  1669  seventeen  ministers  published  their  testimony  against 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Davenport  in  relation  to  the  set- 
tiement  of  the  latter.  They  were  charged  with  communicating 
parts  only  of  letters  from  the  church  of  Newhaven  to  the  church  of 
Boston,  by  which  means  it  was  said  the  church  was  deceived  ;  but 
they  in  defence  asserted,  that  the  letters  retained  did  not  represent 
things  differently  from  Avhat  had  been  stated.  The  whole  colony 
was  interested  in  the  controversy  between  the  first  and  the  new  or 
third  church.  At  length  the  general  court  in  1670  declared  the 
conduct  of  those  churches  and  elders,  who  assisted  in  establishing 
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.the  third  church,  to  be  illegal  and  disorderly.  At  the  next  session 
however,  as  there  was  a  change  ot  the  members  of  the  general 
court,  the  censure  was  taken  off.  It  seems  the  act  of  censure  was 
expressed  in  language  very  intemperate,  and  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  churches  and  assumption  of  preUdcal  power  were  declared  in 
it  to  be  among  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  day.  The  charge  was  so 
general,  and  it  threatened  to  operate  so  unfavorably  on  religion, 
that  a  number  of  the  very  ministers,  who  had  published  their  tes- 
timony against  the  elders  of  the  first  church,  wrote  an  address  to 
the  court,  representhig  the  intemperate  nature  of  the  vote ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  revoked,  and  the  new  church  was  exculpated. 
In  a  new  charter  of  Harvai'd  college,  which  Avas  projected  in  1700, 
though  the  plan  was  never  executed,  Mr.  Allen  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  its  fellows.     He  died  Sep.  22,  1710,  aged  78  years. 

He  published  healthful  diet,  a  sermon  ;  New  England's  choicest 
blessings,  an  election  sermon,  1679;  serious  advice  to  delivered 
ones  ;  man.'s  self-reflection  a  means  to  further  his  recovery  from, 
his  apostasy  from  God  ;  and  two  practical  discourses. — Hutchin- 
son's history  of  Massachusetts^  i.  173,  222,  225,  270  ;  Collections  of 
the  historical  society^  ix.  173  ;    Calamy. 

ALLEN  (James),  first  minister  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1710.  He  was  ordained  Nov.  5,  1718,  and  after  a  ministry  of  28 
years  died  of  a  lingering  consumption  Feb.  18,  1747,  in  the  5  6th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  esteemed  a  piovis  and  judicious  divine. 
His  benevolent  labors  were  not  in  vain.  In  July  1743  he  gave  his 
attestation  to  the  revival  of  religion,  which  took  place  through- 
out the  country,  and  made  known  the  success,  which  had 
attended  his  own  exertions  in  Brookline.  Almost  every 
person  in  his  congregation  was  impressed  in  some  degree 
with  the  important  concerns  of  another  world,  and  he  could  no 
more  doubt,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  remarkable  work  of  God, 
than  he  could  that  there  was  a  sun  in  the  heavens.  Afterwards, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  perhaps  from  the  apostasy  of  some, 
who  had  appeared  strong  in  the  faith,  he  was  led  to  speak  of  this 
revival  "  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  This  produced  an  alienation 
among  some  of  his  former  friends.  In  his  last  hovirs  be  had  a  hope, 
which  he  would  not  part  with,  as  he  said,  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

He  published  a  thanksgiving  sermon,  1722  ;  a  discoui'se  on 
providence,  1727  ;  the  doctrine  of  merit  exploded,  and  humility- 
recommended,  1727  ;  a  fast  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  earthquake, 
1727  ;  a  sermon  to  a  society  of  young  men,  1731  ;  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Aspinwall,  1733  ;  an  election  sermon,  1744. 
— Pierce's  century  discourse  ;   Christian  history^  i.  394. 

ALLEN  (James),  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts a  number  of  years,  and  a  counsellor,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1717,  anddied  Jan.8, 1755,in  the  58th  yearof his  age. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1749  he  made  a  speech  in  the  house,  in  which ; 
he  censured  the  conduct  of  the  governor.  He  was  required  to 
make  an  acknowledgment.  As  he  declined  doing  this,  the  house 
issued  a  precept  tor  the  choice  of  a  new  representative.  The  citi- 
zens oi  Boston  reelected  him,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
seat.  The  next  year  however  he  took  it,  and  retained  it  till  Ids 
death. — Minot*s  history  of  Massachusetts^  i.  104—107. 

ALLEN  (William),  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  before 
the  revolution,  was  the  son  of  William  Allen,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1725.  He  was  much  distin- 
guished as  a  friend  to  literature.  He  patronized  sir  Benjamin  West, 
the  painter.  By  his  counsels  and  exertions  Dr.  Franklin  was  much 
assisted  in  establishing  the  college  of  Philadelphia.  He  published 
the  American  crisis,  London,  1774,  in  which  he  suggests  a  plan 
"  for  restoring  the  dependance  of  America  to  a  state  of  perfection." 
His  principles  seem  to  have  been  not  a  little  arbitrary — Miller's 
retrospect^  ii.  352  ;  Proud's  hist,  of  Pennsylvania.^  ii.  188. 

ALLEN  (Moses),  minister  of  Midway,  Georgia,  and  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  his  country,  was  born  in  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, Sept.  14,  1748.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1776,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  Feb.  1,  1774,  and  recommended  by 
them  as  an  ingenious,  prudent,  pious  man.  In  March  following  he 
preached  first  at  Christ's  church  parish,  about  20  miles  from 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  Here  he  was  ordained  March  16, 
1775,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Zubly,  Mr.  Edmonds,  and  William  Tennent. 
He  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  this  place  June  8,  1776,  and 
Avas  soon  afterwards  established  at  Midway,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  earnestly  solicited  to  remove. 

The  British  army  from  Florida  under  gen.  Prevost  dispersed 
his  society  in  1778,  and  burned  the  meeting  house,  almost  every 
dwelling  house,  and  the  crops  of  rice  then  in  stacks.  In  Decem- 
ber, when  Savannah  was  reduced  by  the  Bi'itish  troops,  he  was  tak- 
en prisoner.  The  continental  officers  were  sent  to  Sunbury  on  pa- 
role, but  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Georgia  brigade,  was 
denied  that  privilege.  His  warm  exhortations  from  the  pulpit, 
and  his  animated  exertions  in  the  field  exposed  him  to  the  partic- 
ular resentment  of  the  British.  They  sent  him  on  board  the  pris- 
on ships.  Wearied  with  a  confinement  of  a  number  of  weeks  in  a 
loathsome  place,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  he  determined  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  by  throwing  himself  in  the  river, 
and  swimming  to  an  adjacent  point ;  but  he  was  drowned  in  the  at- 
tempt on  the  evening  of  February  8,  1779,  in  the  31st  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  washed  on  a  neighboring  island,  and  was  found 
by  some  of  his  friends.  They  requested  of  the  captain  of  a  Brit- 
ish vessel  some  boards  to  make  a  coffin,  but  could  not  procure 
them. 
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Mr.  Allen,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  function,  appeared 
among  the  foremost  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  on  all  occasions  sought 
the  post  of  danger  as  the  post  ot  honor.  The  friends  of  independ- 
ence admired  him  for  ins  popular  talents,  his  courage,  ana  his 
many  virtues.  The  enemies  oi  independence  could  accuse  him  of 
nothing  more,  than  a  vigorous  exertion  of  all  his  powers  in  defend- 
ing what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  his  injured 
country. 

Though  a  brave  man,  he  was  also  a  christian.  The  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  Midway  in  1777,  will  somewhat 
exhibit  his  character.  "  You  have  the  enemy  on  your  borders  ; 
you  are  in  more  imminent  danger,  and  therefore  stand  in  greater 
need  of  the  preached  word  to  comfort  God's  chosen  people  ana  to 
awaken  sinners  from  their  state  of  security.  I  shall  not  leave  this 
people  [of  Christ's  church  parish]  in  so  distressed  a  situation  as  you 
appear  to  me  to  be  in.  They  can  have  frequent  occasional  supplies, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  soon  supplied  with  a  settled 
minister.  Mr.  Tenneul's  bemg  at  the  northward  and  Mr.  Zubly 
at  so  great  a  distance,  I  am  rather  unhappy  in  not  having  advisers 
in  so  important  a  matter.  But  the  considerations  now  offered 
have  engaged  me  to  accept  of  your  call.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
with  you  the  fourth  Sunday  in  June.  I  beg  your  prayers  for  myself 
and  family,  that  we  may  always  know  our  duty,  and  industriously 
perform  it.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  constituents.  May- 
Christ  redeem  and  save  you.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctify  and 
comfort  you  ;  and  may  all  at  last  meet  at  the  i-ight  hand  of  our 
dear  Redeemer,  spotless  and  unblamable  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ." — Ramsay's  South  Carolina,  ii,  6,  7  ;  Collections  hist,  soci- 
ety, ix.  157,  158  ;  Mien's  fun.  serm.  on  Moses  Allen;  Hart's 
term,  at  ordinat.  of  reverend  Mr.  Holmes. 

ALLEN  (Henhy),  a  preacher  in  Nova  Scotia,  began  to  propa- 
gate some  very  singulai-  sentiments  about  the  year  1778.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  understanding,  though  his  mind  had  not  been  much 
cultivated,  and  though  he  possessed  a  waxm  imagination.  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  souls  of  all  men  are  emanations  or  parts  of  the  one 
great  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  present  with  our  first  parents  in 
Eden  and  participated  in  the  first  transgression  ;  that  our  fir>-t  par- 
ents in  innocency  were  pure  spirits  without  material  bodies  ;  that 
the  body  will  not  be  raised  from  the  grave  ;  ard  that  the  ordinanc- 
es of  the  gospel  aj-e  matters  of  indifference.  The  scriptures,  he 
contended,  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  literal  sense.  He  died  in  1783,  and  since  his  death  his  party 
has  much  declined.  He  published  a  volume  of  hymns,  and  seve- 
ral treatises  and  sermons.     Adams"  view  ofrtligions. 

ALLEN  (Ethan),  a  brigadier  general  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  While  he  was  young, 
his  parents  emigrated  t»  Vermont.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
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disturbances  in  this  territory  about  the  year  1770  he  took  a  most 
active  part  in  tavor  ot  the  green  mountain  boys,  as  the  settlers  were 
then  called,  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  New  York.  An 
act  of  outLiwry  against  him  was  passed  by  this  state,  and  500  guin- 
eas were  offered  for  his  apprehension  ;  but  his  party  was  too  nu- 
merous and  faithful  to  permit  him  to  be  disturbed  by  any  apprehen- 
sions for  his  safety  ;  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  day  he  was  success- 
ful ;  and  he  not  only  proved  a  valuable  friend  to  those,  whose  Ciiuse 
he  had  espoused,  but  he  was  humane  and  generous  toward  those, 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  When  called  to  take  the  field, 
he  showed  himself  an  able  leader  and  an  intrepid  soldier. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  determined  colonel  Allen 
to  engage  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  demonstrating  his  attachment  to  liberty  by  some  bold  ex- 
ploit. While  his  mind  was  in  this  state  a  plan  for  taking  Ticonde- 
Toga  and  Crown  Point  by  surprise,  which  was  formed  by  several 
gentlemen  in  Connecticut,  was  communicated  to  him,  and  he  rea- 
dily engaged  in  the  project.  Receiving  directions  from  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Connecticut  to  raise  the  green  mount^an  boys,  and 
conduct  the  enterprise,  he  collected  230  of  the  hardy  settlers  and 
proceeded  to  Castleton.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  col. 
Arnold,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee to  raise  400  men,  and  effect  the  same  object,  which  was  now 
about  to  be  accomplished.  As  he  had  not  raised  the  men,  he  was 
admitted  to  act  as  an  c.ssihtant  to  colonel  Alien.  They  reached  the 
lake  opposite  Ticonderoga  on  the  eveiiing  of  the  9th  of  May,  1775. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  bouts  were  procured,  and  83  men  were 
landed  near  the  gai'rison.  The  approach  of  day  rendering  it  dan- 
gerous to  wait  for  the  rear,  it  was  determined  immediately  to 
proceed.  The  commander  in  chief  now  addressed  his  men,  rep- 
resenting that  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  scourge  to 
arbitrary  power,  and  famed  for  their  valor,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  "  I  now  propose  to  advance  before  you,  and  in  person 
conduct  you  through  the  wicket  gate,  and  you,  that  will  go  with 
me  voluntarily  in  this  desperate  attempt,  poize  your  firelocks.** 
At  the  head  of  the  centre  file  he  marched  instantly  to  the  gate, 
where  a  sentry  snapped  his  gun  at  him  and  retreated  through  the 
covered  way  ;  he  pressed  forward  into  the  fort,  and  formed  his 
men  on  the  parade  in  such  a  manner  as  to  face  two  opposite  bar- 
racks. Three  huzzas  awaked  the  garrison.  A  sentry,  who  asked 
quarter,  pointed  out  the  apartments  of  the  commanding  officer  ; 
and  Allen  with  a  drawn  sword  over  the  head  of  captain  De  la  Place, 
who  was  undressed,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  "  By 
what  authority  do  yon  demand  it  ?"  inquired  the  astonished  com- 
mander. "  I  demand  it,"  said  Allen,  "  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah  and  of  the  continental  congress."  The  summons  could 
not  be  disobeyed,  and  the  fort  with  its  very  valuable  stores  and  49  pris- 
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•ners  was  immediately  surrendered.  Crown  Point  was  taken  the 
same  day,  and  the  capture  of  a  sloop  of  war  soon  afteiwards  made 
Alien  and  his  biMve  party  complete  masters  ot  lake  ChampUun. 

In  the  fail  of  1775  he  was  sent  twice  into  Canada  to  observe  the 
disposicions  of  the  people,  and  attach  them,  if  possible,  to  the 
American  cause.  During  this  last  tour  colonel  Brown  met  him, 
and  proposed  an  attack  upon  Montreal  in  concert.  The  proposal 
was  eagerly  embraced?  and  colonel  Allen  with  1 10  men,  near  80 
of  whom  were  Canadians,  crossed  the  river  in  the  night  of  Sept. 
24.  In  the  morning  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  signal 
from  colonel  Brown,  who  agreed  to  cooperate  with  him  ;  but  he 
waited  in  vain.  He  made  a  resolute  defence  against  an  attack  of 
500  men,  and  it  was  not  till  his  own  party  was  reduced  by  deser- 
tions to  the  number  of  31,  and  he  had  retreated  near  a  mile,  that 
he  surrendered.  A  moment  afterwards  a  furious  savage  rushed 
towards  him,  and  presented  his  firelock  with  the  intent  of  killing 
him.  It  was  only  by  making  use  of  the  body  of  the  ofiicer,  to 
-whom  he  had  given  his  sword,  as  a  shield,  that  he  escaped  de- 
struction. 

He  was  now  kept  for  some  time  in  irons  and  treated  witii  great 
cruelty.  He  v/as  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner,  being  assured  that 
the  halter  would  be  the  reward  of  his  rebellion,  when  he  arrived 
there.  After  his  arrival  about  the  middle  of  Dec.  he  was  lodged 
for  a  short  time  in  Pendennis  castle,  near  Falmouth.  On  the  8th 
of  Jan.  1776  he  was  put  on  board  a  frigate  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
carried  to  Halifax.  Here  he  remained  confined  in  the  gaol 
from  June  to  October,  when  he  was  removed  to  Ncav  York.  Dur- 
ing the  passage  to  this  place,  captain  Burke,  a  daring  prisoner, 
proposed  to  kill  the  British  captain  and  seize  the  frigate  ;  but  col- 
onel Allen  refused  to  engage  in  the  plot,  and  was  probably  the 
means  of  preserving  the  life  of  capt  in  Smith,  who  had  treated 
him  very  politely.  He  v/as  kept  at  New  York  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  sometimes  permiited  to  be  on 
parole.  While  here,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  inhuman 
manner,  in  which  the  American  prisoners  were  treated.  In  one 
of  the  churches,  in  which  they  were  crowded,  he  saw  seven  lying 
dead  at  one  time,  and  others  biting  pieces  of  chips  from  hunger. 
He  calculated,  that  of  the  the  prisoners  taken  at  Long  Island  and 
fort  Washington,  near  2000  perished  by  hunger  and  cold,  or  in 
consequence  of  diseases  occasioned  by  the  impurity  of  their 
prisons. 

Colonel  Allen  was  exchanged  for  colonel  Campbell  May  6,  1778, 
and  after  having  repaired  to  heetd  quarters,  and  offered  his  services 
to  general  Washington  in  case  his  health  should  be  restored,  he 
returned  to  Vermont.  His  ari-ival  on  the  evening  of  the  last  of 
May  gave  his  friends  great  joy,  arid  it  was  announced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon.     As  an  expression  of  confidence  in  his  patriot- 
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ism  and  military  talents  he  was  very  soon  appointed  to  the  eoiap^ 

mand  of  the  state  militia.  It  does  not  appear  howevei',  tiiat  his 
intrepidity  was  ever  ttgain  brought  to  the  test,  though  his  patriot- 
ism was  tried  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  British  to  bribe 
him  to  attempt  a  union  of  Vermont  with  Canada.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  his  estate  in  Colchester  Feb.  13,  1789. 

General  Allen  possessed  strong  powers  of  mind,  but  they  nev- 
er felt  the  influence  of  education.  Though  he  was  brave,  hu- 
mane, and  generous  ;  yet  his  conduct  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  influenced  by  considerations  respecting  that  holy  and  mer- 
ciful Being,  whose  character  and  whose  commands  are  disclosed 
to  us  in  the  scriptures.  His  notions  with  regard  to  religion  were 
such,  as  to  pi'ove,  that  those,  who  rather  confide  in  their  own  wis- 
dom than  seek  instruction  from  heaven,  may  embrace  absurdities, 
which  would  disgrace  the  understanding  of  a  child.  He  believed, 
with  Pythagoras,  that  man  after  death  would  transmigrate  into 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c,  and  often  informed  his  friends, 
that  he  himself  expected  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  large  white 
horse. 

Besides  a  number  of  pamphlets  in  the  controversy  with  New 
York,  he  published  in  1779  a  narrative  of  his  observations  during 
his  captivity,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted  ;  a  vindication  of 
the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  their  right  to  form  an  independent  state,  1779  ; 
and  Allen's  theology,  or  the  oracles  of  reason,  1786.  This  last 
work  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  It  would  be  unjust  to  bring  against  it  the  charge  of 
having  effected  great  mischief  in  the  world,  for  few  have  had 
the  patience  to  read  it< — -Allen's  narrative  ;  Boston  weekly  magU' 
zine^  vol.  ii ;  Hardie's  biografihy ;  Holmes*  annals,  ii.  329  ;  Wil' 
Hams'  Vermont;  Chronicle,  March  5,  1789;  Marshall's  life  of 
Washington,  ii.  203  ;  iii.  24  ;   Gordon,  ii.  13,  160. 

ALLISON  (Francis,  d.  d.),  assistant  minister  of  the  first  pres- 
byterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1705.  He  received  an  early  classical  education  in  the  north  of 
that  kingdom  at  an  academy  under  the  particular  inspection  of  the 
bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  afterwards  completed  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  He  came  to  ihis  country  in  1735,  and 
was  soon  appointed  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church  at  New  Lon- 
don in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Here  about  the  year  1741 
his  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and 
his  desire  of  engaging  young  men  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
,  and  of  promoting  public  happiness  by  the  diff'usion  of  religious 
liberty  and  learning  induced  him  to  open  a  public  school.  There 
was  at  this  time  scarcely  a  particle  of  learning  in  the  middle 
states,  and  he  generally  instructed  all,  thirt  came  to  him,  withoitt 
fee  or  rewards 
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About  the  year  1747  an  academy  was  established  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  Allison  was  invited  to  take  the  oversight  and  instruc- 
tion of  it.  In  1755  he  was  elected  vice  provost  of  the  college, 
which  had  but  a  short  time  before  been  established,  and  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  He  was  also  minister  in  the  first  presby- 
terian  church.  In  the  discharge  of  the  laborious  duties,  which 
devolved  upon  him,  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  died  Nov. 
28,   1777. 

Besides  an  unusually  accurate  and  profound  acquaintance  v(^ith 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  he  was  well  informed  in  moral  phi- 
losophy, history,  and  general  literature.  To  his  zeal  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  Pennsylvania  owes  much  of  that  taste  for  solid 
learning  and  classical  literature,  for  which  many  of  her  principal 
characters  have  been  so  distinguished. 

The  private  virtues  of  Dr.  Allison  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all, 
that  knew  him,  and  his  public  usefulness  has  erected  a  lasting  mon- 
ument to  his  praise.  For  more  than  40  yeai's  he  supported  the 
ministerial  character  with  dignity  and  reputation.  In  his  public 
services  he  was  plain,  practical,  and  argumentative  ;  warm,  animat- 
ed, and  pathetic.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  the  gracious  Re- 
deemer in  being  made  instrumental,  as  it  is  believed,  in  the  salva- 
tion of  many,  who  heard  him.  Indefatigable  in  study  through  the 
whole  of  his  useful  life,  he  acquired  an  unusual  fund  of  learning, 
which  rendered  his  conversation  remarkably  instructive,  and  qual- 
ified him  for  the  superintendence  of  youth,  and  increased  his  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry. 

He  was  frank  and  ingenuous  in  his  natural  temper  ;  warm  and 
zealous  in  his  friendships  ;  catholic  in  his  sentiments  ;  a  friend  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  benevolence  led  him  to  spare  na 
pains  nor  trouble  in  assisting  the  poor  and  distressed  by  his  advice 
and  influence,  or  by  his  own  private  liberality.  It  was  he,  who 
planned  and  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  widows'  fund,  which 
was  remarkably  useful. 

He  often  expressed  his  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God  unto  eternal 
life,  and  but  a  few  days  before  his  death  said  to  Dr.  Ewing,  that  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  that  according  to  the  gospel  covenant  he  should 
obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins  through  the  great  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, and  enjoy  an  eternity  of  rest  and  glory  in  the  presence  ot  God. 

He  published  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  synods  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  May  24,  1758,  entitled,  peace  and  unity  recom- 
mended.  Assembly's  miss.  ?nag.  i.  457— -361  ;  Miller's  retrosfiecty 

ii.  342  ;  Holmes'  life  of  Stiles,  98,99. 

AMERICUS  (Vesputius),  or  more  properly  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, a  Florentine  gentleman,  from  whom  America  derives  its" 
name,  was  born  in  145 1  of  a  very  ancient  family.  His  father,  who 
was  an  Italian  merchant,  brought  him  up  in  this  business,  and  his 
profession  led  him  to  visitSpain  and  other  countries.    Being  emi~ 
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nently  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  subservient  to  navigation,  and  pos- 
sessing an  enterprising  spirit,  he  became  desirous  of  seeing  the 
new  world,  whicn  Cuiumbus  had  discovered  in  1492.  He  accor- 
dingly entered  as  a  merchant  on  board  the  small  fleet  of  four  ships, 
equipped  by  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  sent  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ojeda.     The  enterprise  was  sanctioned  by  a  royal  license. 

According  to  Vespucci's  own  account  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  May 
20,  1497,  and  returned  to  the  same  port  October  15,  1498,  having 
discovered  the  coast  oi  Pariaand  passed  as  far  as  the  gulph  of  Mex- 
ico. If  this  statement  is  correct,  Americus  saw  the  continent  be- 
fore Columbus  ;  but  its  correctness  is  controverted,  and  the  voy- 
age of  Ojeda  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  1499. 

Vespucci  dates  the  commencement  of  his  second  voyage  under 
the  auspices  of  Fei'dinand  and  Isabella,  in  which  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  six  vessels.  May  1 1,  1499.  He  proceeded  to  the  Antiila  is- 
lands, and  thence  to  the  coastof  Guia^^aand  Vennezuela,and  return- 
ed to  Cadiz  in  Novemb.  1 500.  He  retired  to  Seville,  receiving  little 
acknowledgment  from  the  Spaniards  for  his  services,  and  was  deep- 
ly affected  by  their  ingratitude.  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  success  and  glory  of  Spain,  having  been  mioirni- 
ed  of  his  dissatisfaction,  invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  three  ships  to  make  a  third  voyage  of  discovery. 
He  sailed  from  Lisbon  May  10,  1501,  and  ran  r own  the  coasts 
of  Africa  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Brazil  in  South  America  and  continued  his  discove- 
ries to  the  south  as  far  as  Patagonia.  He  then  returned  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  entered  again  the  port  of  Lis- 
bon Sep.  7,  1502. 

King  Emanuel,  highly  gratified  by  his  success,  equipped  for  him 
six  ships,  with  which  he  sailed  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  May 
10,  1503.  It  ^vas  his  object  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the 
Molucca  islands.  He  passed  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  entered  the 
bay  of  A.11  Saints  in  Brazil.  Having  provision  for  only  20  months, 
and  being  detained  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  bad  weather  and  con- 
trary winds  five  months,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
Portugal,  where  he  arrived  June  14,  1504.  As  h?  carried  home 
•with  him  considerable  quantities  of  the  Brazil  wood,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  value,  he  was  received  with  joy.  It  was  soon  after  this  pe- 
riod, that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  four  voyages.  The  work  was 
dedicated  to  Rene  II,  duke  of  Lorraine,  wh©  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Sicily,  and  who  died  Dec.  10,  1508.  It  was  probably  published 
about  the  year  1507,  for  in  that  year  he  went  from  Lisbon  to  Se- 
ville, and  kinsj;  Ferdinand  appointed  him  to  draw  sea  charts  with  the 
title  of  chief  pilot.  He  died  at  the  island  of  Tercera  in  1514  aged 
about  63  years. 

As  he  published  the  first  book  and  chart,  describing  the  new 
irbrld,  and  as  he  claimed  the  honor  of  i&rst  discovering  the  conti- 
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nent,  the  new  world  has  received  from  him  the  name  of  America. 
His  pretensions  however  to  this  first  discovery  do  not  seem  to  be 
well  supported  against  the  claims  of  Columbus,  to  whom  tlie  hon- 
or is  uiiiformly  ascribed  by  the  Spanish  histoi-ians,  and  who  first 
saw  the  continent  in  1498.  Herrera,  who  compiled  his  general 
history  of  America  from  the  most  authentic  records,  says,  that 
Americus  never  made  but  two  voyages,  and  those  were  with  Oje- 
da  in  1499  and  1501,  and  that  his  relation  of  his  other  voyages  was 
proved  to  be  a  mere  imposition.  This  charge  needs  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  strong  proof,  for  Vespucci's  book  was  published  within  ten 
years  of  the  period,  assigned  for  his  first  voyage,  when  the  facts 
must  have  been  fresh  in  the  memories  of  thousands.  Besides  the 
improbability  of  his  being  guilty  of  falsifying  dates,  as  he  was  ac- 
cused, which  arises  from  this  circumstance  ;  it  is  very  possible, 
that  the  Spanish  writers  might  have  felt  a  national  resentment 
against  him  foe  having  deserted  the  service  of  Spain.  But  the 
evidence  against  the  honesty  of  Vespucci  is  very  convincing.  Nei- 
ther Martyr  nor  Benzoni,  who  were  Italians,  natives  of  the  same 
country,  and  the  former  of  whom  was  a  contemporary,  attribute  to 
him,  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent.  Martyr  published  the 
first  general  history  of  the  new  world,  and  his  epistles  contain  an. 
account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time.  All  the  Spanish 
historians  are  against  Vespucci.  Herrera  brings  against  him  the 
testimony  of  Ojeda  as  given  in  a  judicial  inquiry.  Fonseca,  who 
gave  Ojeda  the  license  for  his  voyage,  was  not  reinstated  in  the  di- 
rection of  Indian  affairs  until  after  the  time,  which  Vespucci  as- 
signs for  the  commencement  of  his  first  voyage.  Other  circum- 
stances might  be  mentioned  ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  resist.  The  book  of  Americus  was  probably  published 
about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Columbus,  when  his  pretensions 
could  be  advanced  without  the  fear  of  refutation  from  that  illustri- 
ous navigator.  But  however  this  controversy  may  be  decided, 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  honor  of  first  discovering  the  continent 
belongs  neither  to  Columbus  nor  to  Vespucci,  even  admitting  the 
relation  of  the  latter ;  but  to  the  Cabots,  who  sailed  from  England. 
A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  Florence  by^Bandini,  1745,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  support  his  pretensions. 

The  relation  of  his  four  voyages,  which  was  first  published  about 
the  year  1507,  was  republished  in  the  Novus  Orbis,  fol.  15  55.—. 
Moreri,  diet,  historique  ;  New  and  gen.  biog.  dictionary  ;  Hardie  ; 
Robertson's  S,  Americay'x.  ATote  xxii  ;  Hobnes' annals,  1.22  ;  Her' 
rera,  i.  221  ;  Prince,  introd.  80 — 82. 

AMES  (Fisher,  ll.d.),  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  an  elo- 
quent orator,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  which  town 
his  father  was  a  respectable  physician.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1774,  and  after  a  few  years  commenced  the  study 
f)f  the  law  in  Boston,    He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
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his  native  village  ;  but  his  expansive  mind  could  not  be  confined  t# 
the  investigcition  of  the  law.  Rising  into  lite  about  the  period  of 
the  American  revolution  and  taking  a  most  affectionate  interest  in 
the  concerns  of  his  country,  he  felt  himself  strongly  attracted  to 
politics.  His  researches  into  the  science  of  government  -were  ex- 
tensive and  profound,  and  he  began  to  l)e  knovi^n  by  political  discus- 
sions, published  in  the  newspapers.  A  theatre  soon  presented  for 
the  display  of  his  extraoi'dinary  talents.  He  was  elected  amember 
of  the  convention  of  his  native  state,  which  considered  and  ratified 
the  federal  constitution  ;  and  his  speeches  in  this  convention  were 
indications  of  his  future  eminence.  The  splendor  of  his  talents 
burst  forth  at  once  upon  his  country. 

When  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  commence^ 
its  operations  in  1789,  he  appeared  in  the  national  legislature  a& 
the  first  representative  of  his  district,  and  for  eight  successive 
years  he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  national  councils.  He  was 
a  principal  speaker  in  the  debates  on  every  important  question. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  period  his  health  began  to  fail,  but  his  in- 
disposition could  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  the  discussion^ 
relating  to  the  appropriations,  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
British  treaty.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  speech  of  April  28,1796, 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who  was  opposed  tQ 
Mr.  Ames,  I'ose  and  objected  to  taking  a  vote  at  that  time,  as  they 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  oratory. 

After  his  return  to  his  family,  frail  in  health  and  fond  of  retire- 
ment, he  remained  a  private  citizen.  For  a  few  years  however  he 
was  persuaded  to  become  a  member  of  the  council.  But  though 
\ie  continued  chiefly  in  retirement,  he  opei'ated  far  around  him  by 
his  writings  in  the  public  papers.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he 
was  chosen'pi-esident  of  Hai-vard  college,  but  the  infirm  state  of  his 
Jxealth  induced  him  to  decline  the  appointment.  He  died  on  the 
morningof  July  4,  1808. 

Mr.  Ames  possessed  a  mind  of  a  great  and  extraordinary  char- 
acter. He  reasoned,  but  he  did  not  reason  in  the  form  of  logic. 
By  striking  allusions  more  than  by  regular  deductions  he  compel- 
led assent.  The  richness  of  his  fancy,  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
and  the  abundance  of  his  thoughts  were  as  remarkable  as  the  just- 
ness and  strength  of  his  understanding.  His  political  haracter 
fnay  be  known  fi'om  his  writings,  and  speeches,  and  measures. 

He  was  not  only  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  whose  public 
career  was  splendid,  but  he  was  amiable  in  private  life  and  endeared 
to  his  acquaintance.  To  a  few  friends  he  unveiled  himself  with- 
out reserve.  They  found  him  modest  and  unassuming,  untainted 
with  ambition,  simple  in  manners,  correct  in  morals,  and  a  model 
of  every  social  and  personal  virtue.  The  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation were  unequalled. 
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He  entertained  a  firm  belief  in  Christianity,  and  his  belief  was 
founded  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject.  He  read 
most  of  the  best  writings  in  defence  of  the  christian  religion,  but 
his  mind  was  satisfied  by  a  view  rather  of  its  internal  than  its  ex- 
ternal evidences.  He  thought  it  impossible,  that  any  man  of  a 
fair  mind  could  read  the  old  testament  and  meditate  on  its  con- 
tents without  a  conviction  of  its  truth  and  inspiration.  The  sub- 
lime and  correct  ideas,  which  the  Jewish  scriptures  convey  of  God, 
connected  with  the  fact  that  all  other  nations,  many  of  whom  were 
superior  to  the  Jews  in  civilization  and  general  improvement,  re- 
mained in  darkness  and  error  on  this  fundamental  subject,  formed 
in  his  view  a  conclusive  argument.  After  reading  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  he  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  any  man,  versed 
in  antiquities,  could  have  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  human  ingenuity.  Marks  of  divinity,  he  said,  were 
stamped  upon  it.  His  views  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  were  gen- 
erally Calvinistic.  An  enemy  to  metaphysical  and  controversial 
theology,  he  disliked  the  use  of  technical  and  sectarian  phrases.  The 
term  trinity  however  he  frequently  used  with  reverence,  and  in  a 
manner,  which  implied  his  belief  of  the  doctrine.  His  persuasion 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  he  often  declared,  and  his  belief  of  this 
truth  seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  particular  investigation  of  the 
subject,  for  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  he  once  read  the  evan- 
gelists with  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  what  the  Savior  had  said 
•of  himself. 

He  was  an  admirer  of  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
^d  it  was  a  specimen  of  pure  English  ;  and  though  he  acknowl- 
edged, that  a  few  phrases  had  grown  obsolete,  and  that  a  fev/  passag- 
es might  be  obscurely  translated,  yet  he  should  consider  the 
adoption  of  any  new  translation  as  an  incalculable  evil.  He  la- 
mented the  prevailing  disuse  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools.  He 
thought  that  children  should  early  be  made  acquainted  Avith  the 
important  truths,  which  it  contains,  and  he  considered  it  as  a  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  making  them  acquainted  with  their  own  lan- 
guage in  its  purity.  He  said,  "  I  will  hazard  the  assertion,  that 
no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the  purity  and 
sublimity  of  its  language." 

He  recommended  the  teaching  of  the  assembly's  cateclusm; 
not  perhaps  because  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  every  express 
sion,  but  because,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  a  good  thing  on  the  whole, 
because  it  had  become  venerable  by  age,  because  our  pious 
ancestors  taught  it  to  their  children  with  happy  effect,  and  because 
he  was  opposed  to  innovation,  unwilling  to  leave  an  old,  experienced 
path  for  one  new  and  uncertain.  On  the  same  ground  he  approved 
the  use  of  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns.  No  unin- 
spired man,  in  his  judgment,  had  succeeded  so  well  as  Watts  in 
aniting  with  the  sentiments  of  piety  the  embellishment?  of  poetry, 
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Mr.  Ames  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  the  first 
congregational  church  in  Dedham.  With  this  church  he  regularly 
communed  till  precluded  by  indisposition  from  attending  public 
worship.  His  practice  corresponded  Avith  his  profession.  His 
life  was  regular  and  irreproachable.  Few,  who  have  been  placed 
in  similar  cii'cumstances,  have  been  less  contaminated  by  intercourse 
with  the  world.  It  is  doubted,  whether  any  one  ever  heard  him 
utter  an  expression,  calculated  to  excite  an  impious  or  impure 
idea.  The  most  scrutinizing  eye  discovered  in  him  no  disguise  or 
hypocrisy.  His  views  of  himself  however  were  humble  and 
abased.  He  was  often  observed  to  shed  tears,  while  speaking  of 
his  closet  devotions  and  experiences.  He  lamented  the  coldness 
of  his  heart  and  the  wanderings  of  his  thoughts  while  addressing 
himself  to  his  Maker  or  meditating  on  the  precious  truths,  which 
he  had  revealed. 

In  his  last  sickness,  %vhen  near  his  end,  and  when  he  had  just 
expressed  his  belief  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  exhibited 
submission  to  the  divine  will  and  the  hope  of  the  divine  .  favor. 
"  I  have  peace  of  mind,"  said  he.  "  It  may  arise  from  stupidity  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  founded  on  a  belief  of  the  gespel."  At  the  same 
time  he  disclaimed  every  idea  of  meriting  salvation.  "  My  hope,'* 
said  he, "  is  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  Ames'  speech  in  relation  to  the  British  treaty,  which  was 
delivered  April  28,  1796,  is  considered  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
eloquence.  He  published  an  oration  on  the  death  of  Washington 
in  1 800,  and  he  wrote  much  for  the  newspapers.  His  political 
writings  were  published  in  1809,  in  one  volume,  8vo. — Panoplist 
ifor  Julv  1808  ,•  Dexter's  fun.  eulogy  in  the  Repertory^  July  8  ; 
Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  v.  203. 

AMHERST  (Jeffert,  lord),  commander  in  chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  at  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  was  born  in  Kent, 
England,  Jan.  29,  1717.  Having  early  discovered  a  predilection 
for  the  military  life,  he  received  his  first  commission  in  the  army 
in  1731,  and  Avas  aid  de  camp  to  general'Ligonier  in  1741,  in  which 
character  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy, 
and  Rocoux.  He  was  afterward  aid  de  camp  to  his  royal  highness, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt.  In  1758  he 
received  orders  to  return  to  England,  being  appointed  for  the  A- 
merican  service.  He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  March  16th  as  ma- 
jor general,  having  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the 
siege  of  Louisburgh.  On  the  26th  of  July  following  he  captured 
that  place,  and  without  farther  difficulty  took  entire  possession  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  After  this  event  he  succeeded  Aber- 
crombie  in  the  command  of  the  army  on  North  America.  In  1 759 
the  vast  design  of  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  was  formed. 
Three  armies  were  to  attack  at  near  the  same  time  all  the  strong 
!hoIds  of  tlie  French  in  that  country.      They  were  commanded  by 
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Wolfe,  Amherst,  and  Prideaux.  General  Amherst  in  the  spring 
transferred  his  head  quarters  from  New  York  to  Albany  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  2 2d  of  July,  that  he  reached  Ticonderoga,  against 
which  place  he  was  to  act.  On  the  27th  this  place  fell  into  his 
hands,  the  enemy  having  deserted  it.  He  next  took  Crown  Point, 
and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  about  the  last  of  October. 
In  the  year  1760  he  advanced  against  Canada,  embarking  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  proceeding  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  8th  of 
September  M.  de  Vaudreuil  capitulated,  surrendering  Montreal 
and  all  other  places  within  the  government  of  Canada. 

He  continued  in  the  command  in  America  till  the  latter  end  of 
1763,  Avhen  he  returned  to  England.  In  1771  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Guernsey,  and  in  1776  he  was  created  baron  Amherst  of 
Holmsdale  in  the  county  of  Kent.  In  1778  he  had  the  command 
of  the  army  in  England.  In  1782  he  received  the  gold  stick  from 
the  king ;  but  on  the  change  of  the  administration  the  command  of 
the  army  and  the  lieutenant  generalship  of  the  ordnance  were  put 
into  other  hands.  In  1787  he  received  another  patent  of  peerage, 
as  baron  Amherst  of  Montreal.  On  the  23d  of  January  1793  he 
was  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  on  the  10th  of  February  1795  this  veteran  and  very  deserving 
officer  was  superseded  by  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  second  son  of  the  king,  who  was  only  in  the  thirty  first  year  of 
his  age,  and  had  never  seen  any  actual  sei'vice.  The  government 
upon  this  occasion  with  a  view  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  old  gen- 
eral offered  him  an  earldom,  and  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  both  of 
which  he  at  that  time  rejected.  The  office  of  field  marshal  how- 
ever he  accepted  on  the  30th  of  July,  1796.  He  died  at  his  seat  in 
Kent  August  3,  1797,  aged  eighty  years. —  Wat  kins  ;  Hardie  ; 
Holmes'  annals^  \\.22& — 246,498;  Marshall/i.  44,2 — 470;  Minoty 
ii.  36. 

ANDRE  (John),  aid  de  camp  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  adju- 
tant general  of  the  British  army  in  America  during  the  late  war, 
was  born  in  England  in  1741.  He  was  in  early  life  a  merchant's 
clerk,  but  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Possessing  an  active  and  enterpi'isingS  disposition  and  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  manners  he  soon  conciliated  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  his  superior  officers,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major. 

After  Arnold  had  intimated  to  the  British  in  1780  his  intention  of 
delivering  up  West  Point  to  them,  major  Andre  was  selected  as  the 
person,  to  whom  the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  execution  should  be  committed.  A  correspon- 
dence was  for  some  time  carried  on  betv/een  them  under  a  mer- 
cantile disguise  and  the  feigned  names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson ; 
and  at  length  to  facilitate  their  communications  the  Vulture  sloop 
©f  war  moved  up  the  North  river  and  took  a  station  convenient  fca* 
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the  puj3>ose,  but  not  so  near  as  to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview 
was  agy^ed  on,  and  in  the  night  of  September  the  twenty  first  1780 
he  was  ta|£n  in  a  boat,  which  was  dispatched  for  the  purpose,  and 
carrieThtb-lhe  beach  without  the  posts  of  both  armies  under  a  pass 
for  John  Anderson.  He  met  general  Arnold  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Smith.  While  the  conference  was  yet  unfinished,  day 
light  approached ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  discovery  it  was 
proposed,  that  he  should  remain  concealed  till  the  succeed- 
ing night.  He  is  understood  to  have  refused  to  be  carried 
within  the  American  posts,  but  the  promise  made  him  by  Arnold 
to  respect  this  objection  was  not  observed.  He  was  carried  within 
them  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  against  his  knowledge.  He  con- 
tinued with  Arnold  the  succeeding  day,  and  when  on  the  following 
night  he  proposed  to  return  to  the  Vulture,  the  boatman  refused  to 
carry  him,  because  she  had  during  the  day  shifted  her  station  in 
consequence  of  a  gun  having  been  moved  to  the  shore  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  her.  This  embarrassing  circumstance  reduced  him 
to  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  reach  New  York  by  land. 
Yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Arnold, 
he  laid  aside  his  regimentals,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  asur- 
tout,andputon  a  plain  suit  of  clothes ;  and  receiving  a  pass  from  the 
American  general,  authorizing  him,  under  the  feigned  name  of  John 
Anderson,  to  proceed  on  the  public  service  tc^theWhite  Plains  or  low- 
er,if  he  thought  proper,  he  set  out  on  his  return.  He  had  passed  all 
the  guards  and  posts  on  the  road  without  suspicion,and  was  proceed- 
ing to  New  York  in  perfect  security,  when,  on  the  twenty  third  of 
September,  one  of  the  three  militia  men,  who  were  employed  with 
others  in  scouting  parties  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  spring- 
ing suddenly  from  his  covert  into  the  road,  seized  the  reins  of 
his  bridle  and  stopped  his  horse.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass> 
Andre,  with  a  want  of  self  possession,  which  can  be  attributed  only 
to  a  kind  providence,  asked  the  man  hastily,  where  he  belonged,  and 
Tieing  answered,  "  to  below,"  replied  immediately,  "  and  so  do  I.** 
He  then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  on  urgent  business, 
and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  detained.  The  other  two  militia 
men  coming  up  at  this  moment,  he  discovered  his  mistake  ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  I'epair  it.  He  offered  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  val- 
uable watch,  to  which  he  added  the  most  tempting  promises  of 
jample  reward  and  permanent  provision  from  the  government,  if 
they  would  permit  him  to  escape ;  but  his  offers  were  rejected 
"without  hesitation. 

The  militia  men,  whose  names  were  John  Paulding,  David  Wil- 
liams, and  Isaac  Vanwert,  proceeded  to  search  him.  They  found 
concealed  in  his  boots  exact  returns,  in  Arnold's  hand  writing,  of 
the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point  and 
its  dependencies,  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  men  ordinal  ily  ein ployed  in  them,  with  other  interesting  papejs. 
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^ndrc  was  earned  before  lieutenant  colonel  Jameson,  the  officer 
commancUng  the  scouting  parties  on  the  lines,  and,  regardless  of 
himself  and  oniy  anxious  lor  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still  main- 
tained the  character,  which  he  had  assumed,  and  requested  Jame- 
son to  inform  his  commanding  officer,  that  Anderson  was  taken. 
An  express  was  accordingly  dispatched,  and  the  traitor,  thus  be- 
coming acquainted  with  his  danger,  escaped. 

A  board  of  general  officers,  of  which  major  general  Greene  was 
president,  and  the  two  foreign  generals,  La  Fayette  and  Steuben,  were 
members,  was  called  to  report  a  precise  state  of  the  case  of  Andri6, 
wno  had  acknowledged  himself  adjutant  general  of  the  British  ar- 
my, and  to  determine  in  what  character  he  was  to  be  considered, 
and  to  what  punishment  he  was  liable.  He  I'eceived  from  the  board 
every  mark  of  indulgent  attention ;  and  from  a  sense  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  delicacy,  he  was  informed  on  the  first  opening  of  the  ex- 
amination, that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  not  to  answer  any  interrogato- 
ry, which  might  embarrass  his  own  feelings.  Buthe  disdained  every 
evasion,  and  frankly  acknowledged  every  thing,  which  was  material 
to  his  condemnation.  The  board,  which  met  on  the  twenty  ninth  of 
September,  did  not  examine  a  single  witness,  but,  founding  their 
report  entirely  upon  his  own  confession,  reported  that  he  came 
within  the  description  of  a  spy  and  ought  to  suffer  death.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  ordered  on  the  day  succeeding  that, 
on  which  it  was  rendered. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  to 
whom  Andre  was  particularly  dear,  to  rescue  him  from  his  fate. 
It  was  first  represented  that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction 
of  a  flag  ;  but  Washington  returned  an  answer  to  Clinton,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  Andre  had  himself  disclaimed  the  pretext.  An  in- 
terview was  next  proposed  between  lieutenant  general  Robertson 
and  general  Greene  ;  but  no  facts,  which  had  not  before  been  con- 
sidered, were  made  known.  When  every  other  exertion  failed^ 
a  letter  from  Arnold,  filled  with  threats,  was  presented. 

Andre  was'deeply  affected  by  the  mode  of  dying,  which  the  laws  of 
war  had  decreed  to  persons  in  his  situation.  He  wished  to  die  as 
a  soldier  and  not  as  a  criminal.  To  obtain  a  mitigation  of  his  sen- 
tence in  this  respect,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  general  Washington, 
replete  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  sentiment  and  honor.  The 
commander  in  chief  consulted  his  officers  on  the  subject ;  but  as 
Andre  unquestionably  came  under  the  description  of  a  spy,  it  was 
thought,  that  the  public  good  required  his  punishment  to  be  in  the 
usual  Avay.  The  decision  however,  from  tenderness  to  Andre,  was 
not  divulged.  He  encountered  his  fate  on  the  second  of  October 
with  a  composure,  dignity,  and  fortitude,  which  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  interested  the  feelings  of  all,  who  were  present.  He  ex- 
hibited some  emotion,  when  he  first  beheld  the  preparations  at  the 
f^tal  spot;  and  inquired,  "  must  I  die  in  this  manner  I "    He  sggn 
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afterwards  added, "  it  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang  ;*'  and  being 
asked,  if  he  had  any  request  to  make  before  he  left  the  world,  he 
answered,  '*  none,  but  that  you  will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I 
die  like  a  brave  man." 

While  one  weeps  at  the  ignominious  death  of  a  man  so  much 
esteemed  and  beloved,  it  would  have  given  some  relief  to  the  pain- 
ed mind,  if  he  had  died  more  like  a  christian  and  less  like  a  soldier. 
The  sympathy,  excited  among  the  American  officers  by  his  fate, 
was  as  universal,  as  it  is  unusual  on  such  occasions  ;  and  proclaims 
alike  the  merit  of  him,  Avho  suffered,  and  the  humanity  of  those, 
who  inflicted  the  punishment.  In  a  letter,  written  at  the  time  by 
colonel  Hamilton,  the  character  of  Andre  is  thus  elegantly  drawn. 
*'  There  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  excellent  understanding,  well  improved 
by  education  and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  the  advantages  of  a  pleasing  person.  It  is  said  he 
possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  had  himself  attained 
some  proficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge 
appeared  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a  diffidence,  that 
rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents  and  accomplishments,  which 
left  you  to  suppose  more  than. appeared.  His  sentiments  were  el- 
evated and  inspired  esteem ;  they  had  a  softness,  that  conciliated 
affection.  His  elocution  was  handsome,  his  address  easy,  polite, 
and  insinuating.  By  his  merit  he  had  acquired  tlie  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  his  general,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  in  military 
rank  and  reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  career,  flushed  with 
new  hopes  from  the  execution  of  a  project,  the  most  beneficial  to 
his  party,  that  could  be  devised,  he  is  at  once  precipitated  from 
the  summit  of  prosperity,  sees  all  tne  expectations  of  his  ambition 
blasted,  and  himself  ruined.  The  cliaracter  I  have  given  of  him  is 
drawn  partly  from  what  I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly  from  in- 
formation. I  am  aware,  that  a  man  of  real  merit  is  never  seen  in 
so  favorable  a  light  as  through  the  medium  of  adversity.  The 
clouds,  that  surround  him,  are  so  many  shades,  that  set  off"  his 
good  qualities.  Misfortune  cuts  down  little  vanities,  that  in  pros- 
perous times  serve  as  so  many  spots  in  his  virtues,  and  gives  a  tone 
to  humanity,  that  makes  his  worth  more  amiable." — 4nn.  Regi.-.ter 
for  1781,  39 — 46  ;  Marshall^  iv.  277 — 286  ;  Gorrfo?2,iii.481 — 490  ; 
Stedman^\\.2'^9 — 253;  Holmes^  \\.  A: oQ  ;  Hardie  ;  Penns.  Gaz.for 
Oct. 25,  1780;   Ramsay, \i.  196 — 201. 

ANDROS  (Edmund),  governor  of  New  England,  had  some 
command  in  New  York  in  1672,  and  in  1674  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  that  province.  He  continued  in  this  office  till  1682,  exhibit- 
ing in  this  government  but  little  of  that  tyrannical  disposition, 
Avhich  he  afterwards  displayed.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  20, 
1686,  with  a  commission  from  king  James  for  the  government  of 
New  England.    He  made  high  professions  of  regard  to  the  public 
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good,  directed  the  judges  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  ordered  the  established  rules  with  respect  to 
rates  and  taxes  to  be  observed,  and  declared,  that  all  the  colony- 
laws,  not  inconsistent  with  his  commission,  should  remain  in  full 
force.  By  these  professions  he  calmed  the  apprehensions,  which 
had  agitated  the  minds  of  many  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
monster  stood  forth  in  his  proper  shape. 

His  administration  was  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical.  The 
press  was  restrained,  exorbitant  taxes  were  levied,  and  the  congre- 
gational ministers  were  threatened  to  be  deprived  of  their  support 
for  nonconformity.  Sir  Edmund,  knowing  that  his  royal  master 
was  making  great  progress  towards  despotism  in  England,  M'as  ve- 
ry willing  to  keep  equal  pace  in  his  less  important  government. 
It  was  pretended,  that  all  titles  to  land  were  destroyed  ;  and  the 
farmers  were  obliged  to  take  new  patents,  for  which  they  paid  large 
fees.  He  prohibited  marriage,  except  the  parties  enteredinto  bonds 
with  sureties  to  be  forfeited  in  case  there  should  afterwards  appear 
to  have  been  any  lawful  impediment.  There  was  at  this  time  but 
one  episcopal  clergyman  in  the  country  ;  but  sir  Edmund  indulg- 
ed the  hope  of  receiving  a  supply,  and  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  intimating  for  the  encourairement  of  those,  who  might 
be  persuaded  to  come  to  this  country,  that  in  future  no  marriage 
should  be  deemed  lawful,  unless  celebrated  by  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England.  With  four  or  five  of  his  council  he  laid  what 
taxes  he  thought  proper.  The  fees  of  office  were  raised  to  a  most 
exorbitant  height. 

The  whole  of  his  proceedings  were  such  as  to  show,  that  he  was 
perfectly  disposed  to  follow  all  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  his  weak  and  bigotted  master,  king  James  11.  At  length 
the  spirit  of  the  people  could  no  longer  b"'^ook  submission.  Hav- 
ing sought  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  secure  enjoyment  of  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  depriv- 
ed in  England,  they  were  not  disposed  to  see  their  dearest  rights 
wrested  from  them  without  a  struggle  to  retain  them.  Animated 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  they  were  also  resolute  and  courageous  in  its 
defence.  They  had  for  several  years  suffered  the  impositions  of  a 
tyrannical  administration,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  indignation, 
which  had  been  gathering  during  this  period,  were  blown  into  a 
flame  by  the  report  of  an  intended  massacre  by  the  governor's 
guards.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April  1689  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  took  up  arms,  the  people  poured  in  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  governor  with  such  of  the  council,  as  had  been  most  ac- 
tive, and  other  obnoxious  persons  about  fifty  in  number,  were  seiz- 
ed and  confined.  The  old  magistrates  were  restored,  and  the  next 
month  the  joyful  news  of  the  revolution  in  England  reached  this 
country,  and  quieted  all  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  what 
had  been  done.  AXtcr  liaving  been  kept  at  the  castle  till  February 
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following,  sir  Edmund  v/as  sent  to  England  for  trial.  The  general 
court  about  the  same  time  dispatched  a  committee  of  several  gen- 
tlemen to  substvintiate  the  charges  against  him. 

The  government  was  reduced  to  a  most  perplexing  dilemma-. 
If  they  condemned  sir  Edmund's  administration,  tlie  sentence 
might  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  they  might  seem  to  encour- 
age insurrection  and  rebeiiion  in  future  periods,  when  circumstan- 
ces did  not  render  so  desperate  .an  expedient  necessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  should  approve  of  the  administration  of  Andros 
and  censure  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  it  would  imply  a  rep- 
robation of  the  very  measure,  which  had  been  pursued  in  bringing 
about  the  I'evolution  in  England.  It  was  the  refore  considered  pru- 
dent to  dismiss  the  business  vathout  coning  to  a  final  decision. 
The  people  were  accordingly  left  in  the  fuu  enjoyment  of  their 
freedom  ;  and  sir  Edmund,  in  pui-lic  estimation  guilty,  escaped, 
without  censure. 

In  1692  he^was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  as  successor  to^ 
lord  Effingham.  This  event  was  very  surprising,  and  it  was  ac- 
counted for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  English  ministry  was 
composed  of  tories.  He  is  not  however  represented  as  a  bad  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  He  died  in  London  Feb,  1 7 1 4,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

His  narrative  of  his  proceedings  in  New  England  was  published 
in  1691. — Hutchinson/i.  ^53,  S87 — 395  ;  ii.  20&  ;  Douglass,  il. 2 4,7 y 
272,  369  ;   Holmes,  i.  418,  475  ;  ii.  12,  89  ;    Hardie. 

APPLETON  (Nathaniel,  d.d.),  minister  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  December  9,  1693.  His  fa- 
ther was  the  honorable  John  Appleton,  one  of  the  king's  council, 
and  for  twenty  years  judge  of  probate  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
his  tnother  v/as  the  eldest  daughter  of  president  Rogers.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1712.  After  completing  his  edu- 
cation, an  opportunity  presented  of  entering  into  commercial  busi- 
ness on  very  advantageous  terms  with  an  uncle  in  Boston,  who  was 
an  opulent  merchant ;  but  he  resolved  to  forego  every  worldly  ad- 
vantage, that  he  might  promote  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  Soon  after  he  began  to  preach  he  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed the  reverend  Mr,  Brattle  in  the  ministry  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
ordained  October  9,  1717.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Increase  Mather 
preached  the  sermon  and  gave  the  charge,  ?md  D¥.  Cotton  Mather 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He  was  the  same  year  elected 
a  fellow  of  Harvard  college,  which  office  he  sust-iined  above  60 
years,  faithfully  consvdting  and  essentially  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  institution.  In  1771  the  university  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  an  honor,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  but  one  person  previously  to  tins,  and  that  was  the  reverend 
Tacrease  Mather,  about  eighty  years  before.  Degrees  have  since 
beromc  more  frequent  and  less  honorable-      The  usefulness  o£ 
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Dr.  Appleton  WdS  diminished  for  a  few  of  his  last  years  through 
the  iniii'mities  of  age,  but  did  not  entirely  cease  except  with  his 
life.  He  received  the  reverend  Mr.  Hilliard  as  his  colleague  in 
4783.  After  a  ministry  oi  more  than  sixty  six  years,  he  died  Feb. 
9,  1784,  in  the  ninety  fiist  year  of  his  age.  This  country  can  fur- 
nish few  instances  oi  more  usei^ul  talents,  and  more  exemplary 
piety,  exhibited  for  so  long  a  time  and  with  such  great  success. 
During  his  ministry  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  tiiirty  eight 
persons  were  baptized,  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty  four  admitted 
members  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Appieton  was  as  A^enerable  for  his  piety  as  for  his  years. 
His  whole  character  was  patriarchal.  In  his  cress,  in  his  manners, 
in  his  conversation,  in  his  ministry,  he  resembled  the  puritan  min- 
isters, who  first  settled  New  England.  He  lived  from  the  close  of 
one  century  to  near  the  close  of  another,  and  he  brought  down  with 
•him  the  habits  of  former  times.  His  natural  temper  was  cheer- 
ful, but  his  habitual  deportment  was  grave.  Early  consecrated  to 
God,  and  having  a  fixed  predilection  for  the  ministry,  by  the  union 
of  good  sense  with  deep  seriousi^ess,  of  enlightened  zeal  with  con- 
summate prudence,  he  was  happily  fitted  for  the  pastoral  office. 

He  preached  with  great  plainness  and  with  primitive  simplicity. 
In  order  to  accommodate  his  discovirses  to  the  meanest  capacity 
he  frequently  borrowed  similitudes  from  ftimiliar,  sometimes  from 
vulgar  objects ;  but  his  application  of  them  wa.s  so  pertinent  and 
his  utterance  so  solemn,  as  to  suppress  levity  and  silence  criticism. 
Deeply  sensible  of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  he  admired  the  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  mercy,  which  are  displayed  in  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion through  a  glorious  Savior.  Fi'om  the  abundance  of  his  heart, 
filled  with  the  love  of  God,  he  spake  with  such  femor,  as  was  fit- 
ted to  inspire  his  hearers  with  pious  sentiments  and  affections. 

He  possessed  the  learning  of  his  time.  The  scriptures  he  read 
in  the  originals.  His  exposition,  preached  in  course  on  the  sab- 
bath, comprehended  the  whole  new  testament,  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  and  some  of  the  other  prophets.  It  was  chiefly  designed  to 
promote  practical  piety  ;  but  on  the  prophetical  parts  he  discover- 
ed a  continued  attention,  extent  of  reacEng,  and  depth  of  research, 
which  come  to  the  share  of  but  very  few.  In  his  preaching  he 
carefully  availed  himself  of  special  occurrences,  and  his  discours- 
es on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive. 
With  the  fidelity  and  plainness  of  a  christian  minister,  he  admin- 
istered reproofs  and  admonitions,  and  maintained  with  parental  ten- 
derness and  pastoral  authority  the  discipline  of  the  church.  By 
his  desire  a  cTommittee  was  appointed,  and  continued  for  many 
years,  for  inspecting  the  manners  of  professing  christians.  So 
great  was  the  ascendency,  which  he  gained  over  his  peop'e  by  hi-s 
discretion  and  moderation,  by  his  condescension  and  benevolence, 
by  his  fidelity  and  piety,  that  they  regarded  his  counsels  as  oracii' 
lar. 
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In  controversial  and  difficult  cases  he  was  often  applied  to 
for  advice  ai  ecclesiastical  councils.  Impartial  yet  pacific,  firm  yet 
conciliatory,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  a  counsellor,  and  in 
that  character  he  materially  contributed  to  the  unity,  the  peace, 
and  order  of  the  churches.  With  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  he 
happily  united  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  In  his  religious  princi- 
ples he  Avas  a  Calvinist,  as  were  all  his  predecessors  in  the  minis- 
try, Hooker,  Stone,  Shepard,  Mitchel,  Oakes,  Gookin,  and  Brat- 
tle. But  towards  those  of  different  principles  he  was  candid  and 
catholic. 

His  own  example  enforced  the  duties,  which  he  enjoined  upon 
others.  He  was  humble,  meek,  and  benevolent.  He  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  through  life  he  devoted  a 
tenth  part  of  his  whole  income  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  He 
was  ever  a  firm  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  man- 
kind, and  was  happy  in  living  to  see  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
independence  in  his  native  land.  He  deserves  honorable  re- 
membrance for  bis  exertions  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  Indians. 
Under  his  many  heavy  trials  he  was  submissive  and  patient.  When 
his  infirmities  had  in  a  great  measure  terminated  his  usefulness, 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  He  at  length 
calmly  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  its  Redeemer. 

His  publications  are  the  following  ;  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
redemption  of  man,  1728  ;  a  sermon  at  the  artillery  election, 
1733  ;  on  evangelical  and  saving  repentance,  1741  ;  discourses  on 
Romans  viii.  14,  1743  ;  funeral  sermons  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  president  Leverett,  1724  ;  of  the  honorable  Francis  Foxcroft, 
1728  ;  of  president  Wadsworth,  1737  ;  of  reverend  John  Han- 
cock, 1752;  of  the  honorable  Spencer  Phips,  1757;  of  Henry 
Flynt,  esq  1760;  of  reverend  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  1765;  of 
president  Holyoke,  769  ;  sermons  at  the  ordination  of  reverend 
Josiah  Cotton,  172  8  ;  of  reverend  John  Sergeant,  1735  ;  of  rev- 
erend John  Sparhawk,  1736;  of  reverend  Matthew  Bridge,  1746; 
of  reverend  O.Peabody  jun.  1750  ;  of  reverend  Stephen  Badger, 
1753  ;  a  sermon  at  the  general  election,  1742  ;  at  the  convention 
of  ministers,  1743  ;  two  discourses  on  a  fast  for  public  calamities, 
particularly  for  the  destruction  of  the  court  house,  1748  ;  on  the 
difference  between  a  legal  and  evangelical  justification,  1749  ;  at 
the  Boston  bcture,  1763  ;  against  profane  swearing,  1765  ;  u 
thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760  ;  for  there- 
peal  of  the  stamp  act,  1766. — Holmes*  history  of  Cambridge  ;  Col- 
lections of  the  hist,  society.,  vii.  37,  "9 — 63  ;  x.  158  ;  American  he- 
rald, Feb.  2  3,  1784  ;   Independent  chronicle.,  March  4,  1784. 

ARCHDALE  (Jonx),  governor  of  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
this  office  by  the  proprietors,  after  lord  Ashley  had  declined  ac- 
cepting it.  He  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1695.  The  settlers  re- 
Cfiivcd  him  with  universal  joy.  The  colony  had  been  in  much  confu  - 
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sion,  but  oi-der  was  now  restored.  The  assembly  was  called,  and  the 
governor  by  the  discreet  use  of  his  extensive  powers  settled  almost  ev- 
ery public  concern  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The  price  of  lands 
ana  the  form  of  conveyances  were  settled  by  law.  Magistrates 
were  appointed  for  hearing  all  causes,  and  determining  ail  difler- 
cnces  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  Public  roads  were  or- 
dered to  be  made  and  water  passages  cut.  The  planting  of  rice,  which 
has  since  become  the  great  source  of  the  opulence  of  Carolina,  Avas 
introduced.  A  captain  of  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  on  his  way  to 
Great  Britain  anchored  off  Sullivan's  island  and  made  a  present  to 
the  governor  of  a  bag  of  seed  rice,  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
east.  This  rice  the  governor  divided  among  some  of  his  friends, 
who  agreed  to  make  an  experiment.  The  success  equalled  their 
expectation,  and  from  this  small  beginning  arose  the  staple  com- 
moaity  of  Carolina. 

He  continueci,  it  is  believed,  but  five  or  six  years  in  his  government. 
After  his  return  to  London,  he  published  u  work  entitled,  a  new  de- 
scription of  thdt  fertile  and  pleasant  province  of  Carolina  with  a 
brief  account  of  its  discovery,  settling,  and  the  government  there- 
of to  this  time,  with  several  remarkable  passages  during  my  time, 
1707.     Holmefi'  a7inals,  ii.  25,  26  ;  Beivatt,  i.  1 19,  129 — 13 1'. 

ARGAL  (Samuel),  deputy  governor  of  Virginia,  came  to  that 
colony  in  1609  to  trt'.de  and  to  fish  for  sturgeon.  The  trade  was 
in  violation  of  the  laws  ;  but  as  the  wine  and  provisions,  which  he 
brought,  were  much  wanted,  his  conduct  was  connived  at,  and  he 
continued  to  make  voyages  for  his  own  advantage  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colony.  In  1613  he  arrived  at  the  island,  now  called 
Mount  Desart,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing, 
and  having  discovered  a  settlement  of  the  French,  which  was  made 
two  years  before,  he  immediately  attacked  it  and  took  most  of  the 
settlers  prisoners.  Gilbert  de  Thet,  a  Jesuit  father,  was  killed  in 
the  engagement.  This  was  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  colonists  in  America.  Captain  Ar- 
gal  soot)  afterwards  sailed  from  Virginia  to  Acadie  and  destroyed, 
the  French  settlements  of  St.  Croix  and  Port  Royal.  The  pretext 
for  this  hostile  expedition  in  time  of  peace  was  the  encroachment 
of  the  French  on  the  rights  of  the  English,  which  were  founded  on 
the  prior  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  Argal  on  his  return  subdued 
the  Dutch  settlement  at  Hudson's  river.  In  1614.  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  returned  in  1617  as  deputy  governor.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  the  public  buildings  at  James  Town  fallen  to  decay,  the  mar- 
ket place  and  streets  planted  with  tobacco,  and  the  people  of  the 
colony  dispersed  in  places,  which  they  thought  best  adapted  for 
cultivating  that  pernicious  weed.  To  restore  prosperity  to  the 
colony  captain  Argal  introduced  some  severe  regulations.  He 
prohibited  all  trade  or  familiarity  with  the  Ir.dians.      Teaching 
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them  the  use  of  arms  was  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  death.  He 
ordered,  that  all  goods  should  be  sold  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  tobacco  at  three  shillings  per  pound.  None 
could  sell  or  buy  it  at  a  different  price  under  the  penalty  of  three 
years'  imprisonment.  No  man  was  permitted  to  fire  a  gun,  be- 
fore a  new  supply  of  ammunition,  except  in  self  defence,  on  pain 
of  a  year's  slavery.  Absence  from  church  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
was  punished  by  confinemont  for  the  night  and  one  week's  slavery 
to  the  colony,  aiid  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence  the  punishment  was 
increased. 

The  rigorous  execution  of  these  laws  rendered  him  odious  in 
the  colony,  and  the  report  of  his  tyranny  and  his  depredations  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  company  reaching  England,  it  was  determined 
to  recal  him.  Lord  Delaware  was  directed  to  send  him  home  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him  ;  but  as  his  lordship  did 
not  reach  Virginia,  being  summoned  away  from  life  while  on  his 
passage,  the  letter  to  him  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argal.  Perceiving 
from  it  that  the  fine  harvest,  which  now  occupied  him,  would  be 
soon  ended,  he  redoubled  his  industry.  He  multiplied  his  acts  of 
injustice,  and  before  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor  in  1619  set  sail 
in  a  vessel,  loaded  with  his  effects.  He  was  the  partner  in  trade 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  by  this  connexion  was  enabled  to  de- 
fraud the  company  of  the  restitution,  which  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. Nothing  more  is  known  of  Argal,  except  that  in  1620  he 
commanded  a  ship  of  war  in  an  expedition  against  the  Algerines, 
;and  that  in  1623  he  was  knighted  by  king  James. 

His  character,  like  that  of  most,  who  were  concerned  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,  is  differently  drawn  ;  by  some  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  good  mariner,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  active,  industrious, 
careful  to  provide  for  the  people,  and  to  keep  them  constantly  em- 
ployed ;  and  by  others  he  is  described  as  negligent  of  the  public 
business,  selfish,  rapacious,  passionate,  arbitrary,  and  cruel,  push- 
ing his  unrighteous  gains  in  everyway  of  extortion  ar.d  oppression. 
He  was,  without  question,  a  man  of  talents  and  art,  for  he  so  foil- 
ed and  perplexed  the  company,  that  they  were  never  able  to  bring 
liim  to  any  account  or  \)nnhhment.~—Belk7iafi's  biog.  ii,  51 — 63  ; 
Holmes'  annals^  i.  179,  191  ;  Smiih  ;  Stith  ;  Hardie  ;  Marshall^  i. 
56,107. 

ARNOLD  (Benedict),  a  major  general  in  the  American  ar- 
xfty,  and  infamous  for  deserting  the  cause  of  his  country,  Avas  early 
chosen  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  he  lived.  After  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  company  for  the  American  head  quar- 
ters, and  reached  Cambridge  April  29,  1775. 

He  immediately  waited  on  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safe- 
ty and  informed  them  of  the  defenceless  state  of  Ticonderoga. 
The  commiiicc  appointed  him  a  colqjiel,  and  commissioned  him  to 
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Thlse  four  hundred  men,  and  to  take  that  fortress.  He  proceeded 
directly  to  Vermont,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Castleton  was  attend- 
ed by  one  servant  only.  Here  he  joined  colonel  Ailen,  and  on  May 
10th  the  fortress  was  taken. 

In  the  fall  of  1775  he  was  sent  by  the  commander  in  chief  to 
penetrate  through  the  wilderness  of  the  District  of  Maine  into  Ca- 
nada. On  the  1 6th  of  September  he  commenced  his  march  with 
about  one  thousand  men,  consisting  of  New  England  infantry,  some 
volunteers,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  three  companies  of  riflemen. 
One  division  was  obliged  to  return,  or  it  would  have  perished  by 
hunger.  After  sustaining  almost  incredible  hardships  he  in  six 
weeks  arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Quebec.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  army,  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  threw  the  city  in- 
to the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  moment  of  sui-prise  Arnold 
might  probably  have  become  master  of  the  place,  but  the  small 
crafts  and  boats  in  the  river  were  removed  out  of  his  reach. 

It  seems  that  his  approach  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  He 
had  imprudently,  a  number  of  days  before,  sent  forward  a  letter  to 
a  friend  by  an  Indian,  who  betrayed  him.  A  delay  of  several  days 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river  was  inevitable,  and 
the  critical  moment  was  lost. 

On  the  14th  of  November  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
night ;  and,  ascending  the  precipice,  which  Wolle  had  cKmbed 
before  him,  formed  his  small  corps  on  the  height  near  the  memo- 
Tiable  plains  of  Abraham.  With  only  about  seven  hundred  men, 
one  third  of  whose  muskets  had  been  rendered  useless  in  themaixh 
through  the  wilderness,  success  could  not  be  expected.  After  pa- 
rading some  days  on  the  heights  near  the  town,  and  sending  two- 
flags  to  summon  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trembles, 
twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  waited  the  arrival  of  Mont- 
gomery, who  joined  him  on  the  first  of  December.  The  city  was 
immediately  besieged,  but  the  best  measures  had  been  taken  for 
its  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  an  assault 
was  made  on  the  one  side  of  the  city  by  Montgomery,  who  was  kill- 
ed. At  the  same  time  colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite  side 
Advancing  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  St.  Charles  through 
a  narrow  path,  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  shot  and  mus- 
ketry, as  he  approached  the  first  barrier  he  received  a  musket  ball 
in  the  leg,  which  shattered  the  bone  ;  and  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
camp.  Though  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  the  blockade  of  Que- 
bec was  continued  till  May  1776,  when  the  army,  which  was  in  no 
condition  to  risk  an  assault,  was  removed  to  a  more  defensible- 
position.  Arnold  was  compelled  to  relinquish  one  post  aftet 
another,  till  the  18th  of  June,  when  he  quitted  Canada.  After  thi.^- 
period  he  exhibited  great  bravery  in  the  command  of  the  Americuir 
fleet  on  lake  Champlain. 
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In  August  1777  he  relieved  fort  Schuyler  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Gansevoort,  which  was  invested  by  colonel  St.  Leger 
with  an  army  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  In  the 
battle  near  Stillwater,  September  the  nineteenth,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged  incessantly  for  four 
hours.  In  the  action  of  October  the  seventh,  after  the  British  had 
been  driven  into  the  lines,  Arnold  pressed  forward  and  under  a 
tremendous  fire  assaulted  the  works  throughout  their  whole  extent 
from  right  to  left.  The  intrenchments  were  at  length  forced,  and 
with  a  few  men  he  actually  entered  the  works  ;  but  his  horse  be- 
ing killed,  and  he  himself  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw,  and  as  it  was  now  almost  dark  to  desist  from 
the  attack. 

Being  rendered  unfit  for  active  service  in  consequence  of  his  • 
v/ound,  after  the  n  covery  of  Philadelphia  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  American  garrison.  When  he  entered  the  city, 
he  made  the  house  of  governor  Penn,  the  best  house  in  the  city, 
his  head  quarters.  This  he  furnished  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and 
lived  far  beyond  his  income.  He  had  wasted  the  plunder,  which 
he  had  seized  at  Montreal  in  his  retreat  from  Canada  ;  and  at  Phi- 
ladelphia he  was  determined  to  make  new  acquisitions.  He  laid 
his  hands  on  every  thing  in  the  city,  which  could  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  those,  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  charged  Avith  oppression,  extortion,  and  enormous 
charges  upon  the  public  in  his  accounts,  and  with  applying  the  pub- 
lic money  and  property  to  his  own  private  use.  Such  was  his  con- 
duct, that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  odium  of  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  province  in  general.  He  v/as  engaged 
in  trading  speculations  and  had  shares  in  several  privateers,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  his  accounts,  and  Avho  had  rejected  above  half 
the  amount  of  his  demands,  he  appealed  to  congress  ;  and  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  their  ov/n  body  to  examine  and  settle  the 
business.  The  committee  confirmed  the  report  of  the  commis-^ 
sioners,  and  thought  they  had  allowed  him  more,  than  he  had  any 
right  to  expect  or  demand.  By  these  disappointments  he  became 
irritated  and  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  resentment.  His  invectives 
against  congress  were  not  less  violent,  than  those,  which  he  had  be- 
fore thi'own  out  against  the  commissioners.  He  was  however  soon 
obliged  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court  martial  upon  the  charges, 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was 
subjected  to  the  mortification  of  receiving  a  reprimand  from  Wash- 
ington. His  trial  commenced  in  June  1773,  but  such  were  the  de- 
lays occasioned  by  the  movements  of  the  army,  that  it  was  not  con- 
cluded until  the  26th  of  January  1779.  The  sentence  of  a  repri- 
mand was  appi'oved  by  congres'^,,  and  was  soon  afterwards  carried 
into  execution. 
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Such  was  the  humiliation,  to  which  general  Araold  was  reduc- 
ed in  consequence  of  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  pride  and  van- 
ity, and  indulging  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  a  sumptuous  table 
and  expensive  equipage. 

From  this  time  probably  his  proud  spirit  revolted  from  the  cause 
of  America.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  West  Point  as  an  acquishion, 
which  would  give  value  to  treason,  while  its  loss  would  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  on  his  former  friends.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
delegation  of  New  York,  in  which  state  his  reputation  was  pecul- 
iarly high,  and  a  member  of  congress  from  this  state  recommend- 
ed him  to  Washington  for  the  service,  which  he  desired.  But  this 
request  could  not  be  immediately  complied  with.  The  same  ap- 
plication to  the  commander  in  chief  was  made  not  long  afterwards 
.through  general  Schuyler.  Washington  observed,  that  as  there 
was  a  prospect  of  an  active  campaign  he  should  be  gratified  with 
the  aid  of  general  Arnold  in  the  field,  but  intimated  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  receive  the  appointment  requested,  if  it  should 
be  more  pleasing  to  him. 

Arnold  without  discovering  much  solicitude  repaired  to  camp  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  renewed  in  person  the  solicitations, 
which  had  been  before  indirectly  made.  He  was  now  offered  the 
command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  Avhich  was  advancing  a- 
gainst  New  York,  but  he  declined  it  under  the  pretext,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wounds,  he  was  unable  to  perform  the  active  duties 
of  the  field.  W^ithout  a  suspicion  of  his  patriotism  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  West  Point.  Previously  to  his  soliciting 
this  station,  he  had  in  a  letter  to  colonel  Robinson  signified  his 
change  of  pi'inciples  and  his  wish  to  restore  himself  to  the  favor 
of  his  prince  by  some  signal  proof  of  his  repentance.  This  let- 
ter opened  to  him  a  correspondence  with  sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  concert  the  means  of  putting  the  impor- 
tant post,  which  he  commanded,  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
general. 

His  plan,  it  is  believed,  was  to  have  drawn  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  without  the  works  under  the  pretext  of  fighting  the 
enemy  in  the  defiles,  and  to  have  left  unguarded  a  designated  pass, 
through  which  the  assailants  might  securely  approach  and  surprise 
the  fortress.  His  troops  he  intended  to  place,  so  that  they  would 
be  compelled  to  surrender,  or  be  cut  in  pieces.  But  just  as  his 
scheme  was  ripe  for  execution  the  wise  Disposer  of  events,  who 
so  often  and  so  remarkably  interposed  in  favor  of  the  American 
cause,  blasted  his  designs. 

Major  Andre,  after  his  detection,  was  permitted  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Arnold  to  give  him  notice  of  his  danger  ;  and  the  traitor 
found  opportunity  to  escape  on  board  the  Vulture  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1780,  a  few  hours  before  the  return  of  Washington, 
who  had  been  absent  on  a  journey  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.     It  is 
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supposed  however,  that  he  would  not  have  escaped,  had  not  an 
express  to  the  commander  in  ciiief,  with  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  Andre,  missed  him  by  taking  a  ditferent  road  from  the  one, 
which  he  travelled. 

Ai-nold  on  the  very  day  of  his  escape  wrote  a  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, declaring  that  the  love  of  his  country  had  governed  him  in 
his  late  conduct,  and  requesting  him  to  protect  Mrs.  Arnold.  She 
Avas  conveyed  to  her  husband  at  New  York,  and  his  clothes  and 
baggage,  for  which  he  had  written,  Avere  transmitted  to  him. 
During  the  exertions,  which  were  made  to  rescue  Andre  from  the 
destruction,  which  threatened  him,  Arnold  had  the  hardihood  to 
interpose.  He  appealed  to  the  humanity  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  then  sought  to  intimidate  him  by  stating  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  principal  characters  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  for- 
feited their  lives,  but  had  hitherto  been  spared  through  the  clem- 
ency of  the  British  general.  This  clemency,  he  said,  could  no 
longer  in  justice  be  extended  to  them,  should  major  Andre  suffer. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Britisli  service  ; 
which  rank  he  preserved  throughout  the  war.  Yet  he  must  have 
been  held  in  contempt  and  detestation  by  the  generous  and  honor- 
able. It  was  impossible  for  men  of  this  description,  even  when 
acting  with  him,  to  forget  that  he  was  a  traitor,  first  the  slave  of 
his  rage,  then  purchased  with  gold,  and  finally  secured  by  the 
blood  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  British 
army.  One  would  suppose,  that  his  mind  could  not  have  been 
•mvich  at  ease  ;  but  he  had  proceeded  so  far  in  vice,  that  perhaps 
his  reflections  gave  him  but  little  trouble.  "  I  am  mistaken,"  says 
Washington  in  a  private  letter,  "  if  at  this  time  Arnold  is  unden- 
going  the  torments  of  a  mental  hell.  He  wants  feeling.  From 
some  traits  of  his  character,  which  have  lately  come  to  my 
knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  hacknied  in  crime,  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honor  and  shame,  that  v/hile  his  faculties  still  enable 
him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  for 
remorse." 

Arnold  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  exertions  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  his  new  friends.  With  the  hope  of  alluring  many 
of  the  discontented  to  his  standard,  he  published  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Amei'ica,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his 
conduct.  He  had  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  field,  he  said, 
from  apprehension,  that  the  rights  of  his  country  were  in  danger. 
He  had  acquiesced  in  the  declai*ation  of  independence,  though  he 
thought  it  precipitate.  But  the  rejection  of  the  overtures,  made 
by  Great  Britain  in  1778,  and  the  French  alliance  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  ambitious  views  of  those,  who  would  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  their  country  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  had 
made  him  a  confirmed  loyalist.  He  artfully  mingled  assertions, 
that  the  principal  members  of  congress  held  the  people  in  sove- 
reign contempt. 
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This  was  followed  in  about  a  fortnight  by  a  proclamation,  ad- 
dressed "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  who 
have  the  real  interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of  congress  or  of 
France."  To  induce  the  American  officers  and  soldiers  to  desert 
the  cause,  which  they  had  embraced,  he  represented  that  the  corps 
of  cavahy  und  infantry,  wnich  he  was  authorized  to  raise,  would 
be  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  troops  in  the  British 
service  ;  that  he  should  with  pleasure  advance  those,  whose  valor 
he  had  witnessed  ;  and  that  the  private  men,  who  joined  him, 
should  receive  a  bounty  of  three  guineas  each,  besides  p^iyment  at 
the  full  value  for  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  His  object 
was  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  America.  "  You  are  promised 
liberty,"  he  exclaims,  "  but  is  there  an  individual  in  tlie  enjoyment 
of  it  saving  your  oppressors  ?  Who  among  you  dare  speak  or 
.write  what  he  thinks  against  the  tyi'anny,  which  has  robbed  you  of 
your  property,  imprisons  your  persons,  drags  you  to  tiie  field  of 
battle,  and  is  daily  deluging  your  country  with  your  blood  ?" — 
"  What,"  he  exclaims  again,  "  is  America  now  but  a  land  of  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  beggars  ?  As  to  you,  who  have  been  soldiers  in 
the  continental  army,  can  you  at  this  day  want  evidence,  that  tn.e 
funds  of  your  country  are  exhausted,  or  that  the  managers  haye 
applied  them  to  their  private  uses  ?  In  either  case  you  surely  can 
no  longer  continue  in  their  service  with  honor  or  advantage.  Yet 
you  have  hitherto  been  their  supporters  in  that  cruelty,  which 
with  equal  indifierence  to  yours  as  well  as  to  the  labor  and  blood 
of  others,  is  devouring  a  country,  that  from  the  moment  you  quit 
their  colors  will  be  redeemed  from  their  tyranny." 

These  proclamations  did  not  produce  the  effect  designed,  and  in 
all  the  hardships,  sufferings,  and  irritations  of  the  war  Arnold 
remains  the  soliti)ry  instance  of  an  American  officer,  who  aban- 
doned the  side  first  embraced  in  tlie  contest,  and  turned  his  sword 
upon  his  former  companions  in  arms. 

He  was  soon  dispatched  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  Virginia.  With  about  seventeen  hundred  men  he  arrived 
in  the  Chesapeak  in  January  1781,  and  being  supported  by  such  a 
naval  force,  as  was  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  committed 
extensive  ravages  on  the  rivers  and  along  the  unprotected  coasts. 
It  is  said,  that  v/hilc  on  this  expedition  Arnold  inquired  of  an 
American  captain,  whom  lie  had  taken  prisoner,  wliat  the  Ameri- 
cans would  do  with  him,  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
officer  replied,  that  they  would  cut  off  his  lame  leg  and  bury  it 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  his  body  in 
gibbets. 

After  his  recal  from  Virginia  he  conducted  an  expedition  against 
his  native  state  of  Connecticut.  He  took  fort  Trumbull  Septem- 
ber the  sixth  with  inconsiderable  loss.      On  the  other  side  of  the 
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harbor  lieutenant  colonel  Eyre,  who  commanded  another  dctach- 
■ment,  made  an  assault  on  fort  Griswold,  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  entered  the  works.  An  officer  of  the  conquering  troops 
asked,  who  commanded.  "  I  did,"  answered  colonel  Ledyard, 
"  but  you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword,  which  was  in- 
stantly plunged  into  his  own  bosom.  A  merciless  slaughter  com- 
menced upon  the  brave  garrison,  who  had  ceased  to  resist,  until 
the  greater  part  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  After  burning  the 
town  and  the  stores,  which  were  in  it,  and  thus  thickening  the  lau- 
rels, with  which  his  brow  was  adorned,  Arnold  returned  to  New 
York  in  eight  days. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  till  his  death  general  Arnold  re- 
sided chiefly  in  England.  He  died  in  Gloucester  place,  London, 
June  14,  1801.  His  character  presents  little  to  be  commended. 
His  daring  courage  may  indeed  excite  admiration  ;  but  it  was  a 
courage  without  reflection  and  without  principle.  He  fought  brave- 
ly for  his  country  and  he  bled  in  her  cause  ;  but  his  country  owed 
him  no  returns  of  gratitude,  for  his  subsequent  conduct  proved, 
that  he  had  no  honest  regard  to  her  interests,  but  was  governed  by 
selfish  considerations.  His  progress  from  self  indulgence  to  trea- 
son was  easy  and  rapid.  He  was  vain  and  luxurious,  and  to  gratify 
his  gicWy  desires  he  must  resort  to  meanness,  dishonesty,  and  ex- 
tortion. These  vices  brought  with  them  disgrace  ;  and  the  con- 
tempt, into  which  he  fell,  awakened  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  left 
him  to  the  unrestrained  influence  of  his  cupidity  and  passion. 
Thus  from  the  high  fame,  to  which  his  bravery  had  elevated  him, 
he  descended  into  infamy.  Thus  too  he  furnished  new  evidence 
of  the  infatuation  of  the  human  mind  in  attaching  such  value  to  the 
reputation  of  a  soldier,  which  may  be  obtained  while  the  heart  is 
unsound  and  every  moral  sentiment  is  entirely  depraved. — Annual 
register  for  1781,  37 — 49,  73  ;  Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  iv. 
271 — 290  ;  Warren's  history  of  the  American  nvar  ;  Holmes'  annals, 
ii.  340,  460  ;  Siedman,  i,  138,  33G  ;  ii.  247  ;  Gordon,  ii.  3,  128, 
165,  463  ;   iii.  480  ;  iv.  1  15,  178  ;   Amer.  muserim,  ix.  144. 

ASHLEY  (Jonathan),  minister  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1730,  and  was  ordained  in  1738. 
He  died  in  1780  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
strong  and  discerning  mind  and  lively  imagination,  and  was  a  pun- 
gent and  energetic  preacher.  He  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of 
grace  with  a  pathos,  which  was  the  effect,  not  merely  of  his  assent  to 
their  divine  authority,  but  of  a  deep  sense  and  lively  view  of  their 
importance  and  excellency. — He  published  a  sermon  on  visible 
saints,  vindicating  Mr.  Stoddard's  sentiments  respecting  church 
membership  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  reverend  John  Norton, 
Deerfield,  1741  ;  the  great  duty  of  charity,  a  sermon,  Boston,  1742  ; 
a  letter  to  William  Cooper,  1745. — Redeem,  captive,  6th  ed.  213. 
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BACKUS  (Charles,  d.  d.),  an  eminent  minister,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1749.  He  lost  his  parents  in  his  child- 
hood, but,  as  he  early  discovered  a  love  of  science,  his  friends  as- 
sisted him  to  a  liberal  education.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1769.  His  theological  education  was  under  the  reverend 
Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  In  1774  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  in  Somers,  and  he  remained  in  this  town  till 
his  death,  Dec.  30,  1803,  after  a  faithful  ministry  of  more  than  29 
years. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  residence  at  college  the  mindof  Dr.  Back- 
us was  impressed  by  divine  truth,  and  although  his  conduct  had  not 
been  immoral  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  his  sinfulness  in  the 
sight  of  God.  He  was  for  a  time  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  particularly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  renew  his  heart.  But  at  length  his  pride  was  humbled,  and  he 
was  brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  cruci- 
fied Redeemer.  From  this  time  he  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  was 
reconciled  unto  God.  He  was  a  humble  and  exemplary  christian. 
Under  the  afflictions  of  life  he  quietly  submitted  to  the  will  of  his 
Father  in  heaven.  He  was  a  plain,  evangelical,  and  impressive 
preacher.  He  knew  the  worth  of  immortal  souls,  and  he  taught 
with  the  greatest  clearness  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  enforced  upon  his  hearers  that  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  During  his  ministry,  which  was 
blessed  to  the  everlasting  good  of  many,  there  were  four  seasons 
of  peculiar  attention  to  religion  among  his  people.  Dr.  Backus 
was  eminent  as  a  theologian.  His  retired  situation,  and  his  emi- 
nence as  an  instructor  drew  around  him  many,  who  were  designed 
for  the  christian  ministry.  Near  fifty  young  men  were  members 
of  his  theological  school,  most  of  whom  are  now  pastors  in  the 
churches.  In  his  last  sickness  he  had  much  of  the  divine  presence. 
The  last  words,  which  he  was  heard  to  whisper,  were  "  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'* 

In  his  short  journal,  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  says,  "  as  I 
have  looked  round  on  my  fellow  christians,  I  have  ever  accounted 
myself  as  among  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  have  found  it  much  easier 
to  maintain  a  charitable  hope  for  them  than  for  myself. — I  hope 
that  amidst  all  my  wickedness  I  have  not  forgotten  the  weight  of 
my  charge.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  ministry,  I  have  had  at  sea- 
sons clearer  views  of  my  own  corruptions  and  of  mv  absolute  de- 
pendence on  sovereign  grace,  than  at  any  former  period  of  my  life. 
I  hope,  that  now  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed." 

He  published  a  century  sermon,  1801,  and  a  volume  of  sermons 
on  regeneration — Connecticut  evang.  magazine,  iv. 

BACKUS  (Isaac),  a  distinguished  baptist  minister  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  at  Norwich  in  Connecticut,  January  the  twenti- 
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cth,  1724.  In  1741,  a  year  memorable  for  the  revival  of  religion, 
which  took  place  through  this  country,  his  attention  was  first 
arrested  by  the  concerns  of  another  world,  and  he  was  brought,  as 
he  believed,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In 
1746  he  commenced  preaching  the  gospel,  and  April  13,  1748  he 
was  ordained  first  minister  of  a  congregational  church  in  Titicut 
precinct,  in  the  town  of  Middleborough,  Massachusetts.  This 
society  was  formed  in  February  1743  in  consequence  of  disputes 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  The  members  of  it 
wished  for  a  minister  of  different  sentiments  from  the  man,  who 
was  settled,  and  as  they  could  not  obtain  a  dismission  from  the 
church  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  at  the  end  of  five  years  they 
withdrew  without  this  sanction,  and  formed  a  clmrch  by  themselves 
in  February  1748.  Mr.  Backus  was  soon  ordained  their  minister. 
The  society,  however,  was  not  permitted  now  to  rest  in  peace,  for 
they  were  taxed  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  first  church. 

In  1 749  a  number  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Backus'  church  altered 
their  sentiments  with  regard  to  baptism,  and  obtained  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  congregational  tax  ;  and  he  at  length  united  with 
them  in  opinion.  He  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  August  1751. 
For  some  years  afterwards  he  held  communion  with  those,  who 
were  baptized  in  infancy,  but  perceiving  that  this  implied  an 
acknowledgment,  that  baptism  by  sprinkling  was  valid,  which  he 
could  not  admit,  he  withdrew  from  this  intercourse  with  christians 
of  other  denominations.  A  baptist  church  was  formed  January 
16,  175  6,  and  he  was  installed  its  pastor  June  23  of  the  same  year 
by  ministers  from  Boston  and  Rehoboth.  In  this  relation  he 
continued  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  November 
20,  1806,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  ministry  and  the  83d  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  enabled  to  preach  until  the  spring  before 
his  death,  when  he  experienced  a  paralytic  stroke,  Avhich  deprived 
him  of  speech,  and  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

Mr.  Backus  was  a  plain,  evangelical  preacher.  His  sermons 
were  stored  with  scripture  truths.  To  his  exertions  the  baptist 
churches  in  America  owe  not  a  little  of  their  present  flourishing 
condition.  He  was  ever  a  zealous  friend  to  the  equal  rights  of 
christians.  When  the  congress  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  he 
was  sent  as  an  agent  from  the  baptist  churches  of  tlie  Warren 
association  to  support  their  claims  to  the  same  equal  liberties, 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  every  denoniination.  On  the  14th  of 
October  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
and  others,  at  which  he  contended  only  for  the  same  privileges, 
which  were  given  tn  the  churches  in  Boston  ;  and  he  received 
the  promise,  that  the  rights  of  the  baptists  should  be  regarded. 
On  his  return,  as  a  rt^port  had  preceded  him,  that  he  had  been 
attempting  to  break  up  the  union  of  the   colonics,  he  addressed 
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himself  to  the  convention  of  Massachusetts  Dec.  9,  and  a  vote 
was  passed,  declaring  his  conduct  to  have  been  correct.  When 
the  convention  of  Massachusetts  in  1779  took  into  consideration 
the  constitution  of  that  state,  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  civil 
power  in  regard  to  religion  naturally  presented  itself,  and  in  the 
course  of  debate  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  baptist  memorial, 
which  was  read  at  Philadelphia,  was  called  in  question.  In 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Backus  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Dec.  2,  1779  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  as  baptist  agent,  and 
brought  arguments  against  an  article  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts.  He  believed,  that  the  civil  author- 
ity had  no  right  to  require  men  to  support  a  teacher  of  piety, 
morality,  and  religion,  or  to  attend  public  worship  ;  that  the  chui'ch 
ought  to  have  no  corinexion  with  the  state  ;  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  not  of  this  world,  and  was  not  dependent  on 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  and  that  the  subject  of  religion 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  consciences  of  men. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Backus  are  more  numerous,  than  those 
of  any  other  baptist  writer  in  America.  He  published  a  discourse 
on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  an  internal  call  to  preach  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  1754  ;  true  faith  will  produce  good  works,  a  discourse 
on  faith,  with  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Sandemnn's  writings,  1767  ; 
a  discourse,  shewing  that  believers  only  are  the  matter  of  Christ's 
visible  chui'ch,  that  Cluist  instituted  none  but  particular  churches, 
to  be  composed  of  persons  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
woi'k  of  regeneration,  that  the  power  of  approving  and  ordaining 
ministers  belongs  to  the  church,  the  officers  in  ordination  acting 
not  by  inherent  power  but  by  the  appointment  of  the  church,  and 
that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  kept  distinct,  1773  ; 
a  number  of  pieces  in  the  newspapers  on  the  principles  of  toleration, 
8cc.  and  a  number  of  sermons  and  tracts,  whose  titles  have  not 
been  ascertained.  Some  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  baptist 
persuasion  requested  him  in  1771  to  write  a  history  of  their 
churches.  He  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  from  that  period 
devoted  much  time  to  the  examination  of  the  records  of  the  united 
colonies,  which  are  deposited  at  Plynlotith,  and  of  the  colonies  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Ehodc  Island,  and  Connecticut.  After 
having  pursued  his  researches  in  various  directions,  he  published 
in  1777  the  first  volume  of  his  church  history  of  New  England, 
containing  an  account  of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  country  and  of 
the  oppressions  therein,  Avith  a  particular  history  of  the  baptist 
churches  in  the  five  states  of  New  England.  The  second  volume 
of  this  work  was  published  in  178  1,  and  the  third  in  1796.  An 
abridgment  of  the  v/hole,  brought  down  to  1804,  was  published  in 
that  year,  when  the  author  was  80  years  of  ac;e. 

Little  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  this  church  h.istory  of 
New  England.     It  contains  indeed  a  great  many  facts,  for  which 
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the  public  is  indebted  t6  the  patient  industry  of  the  writer,  and  it 
must  be  a  very  valuable  work  to  the  baptists,  as  it  presents  a  minute 
account  of  almost  every  church  of  that  denomination  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  these  facts  are  combined  without  much  attention  to  the 
connexion,  which  ouirht  to  subsist  between  them,  and  the  author 
shows  himself  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  zeal  of  party. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a  pious,  good  man.  He  adhered  to  the 
great  religious  principles  of  the  fathers  of  New  England,  and  con- 
tended earnestly  for  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation. 
He  embraced  from  his  heart  the  calvinistic  construction  of  the 
scriptures.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  when  God  first  called  me  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  said,  my  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  and  I  have  ever  found  it  so." — Massa.  bafitist 
missionary  magazine^  i.  287,  288  ;  Backus'  church  history  ^\\\,  139 — 
141  ;   Backus^  abridgment^  209,  214. 

BACON  (Nathaniel),  an  insurgent  in  Virginia,  was  educated 
at  the  Inns  of  court  in  England,  and  after  his  arrival  in  this  country 
Avas  chosen  a  member  of  the  council.  He  Avas  a  young  man  of 
fine  accomplishments,  of  an  interesting  countenance,  and  of 
impressive  eloquence.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  in  1676  being 
somewhat  interrupted,  the  people  complained,  and  were  disposed 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  government.  These  murmurings 
were  echoed  by  Bacon,  and  while  he  complimented  the  people,  for 
their  discernment  of  the  causes  of  their  troubles,  he  suggested  that 
better  measures  might  be  adopted,  and  that  he  could  open  again  the 
avenues  to  trade.  He  proposed  to  lead  them  against  the  Indians.  The 
ears  of  the  multitude  were  soothed  by  his  promises  and  delighted 
with  his  oratory,  and  they  unanimously  elected  him  their  general. 
He  sent  for  a  commission  to  governor  Berkeley,  but  was  ordered  to 
dismiss  his  men  with  the  threat  of  otherwise  being  declared  a  rebel. 
Intoxicated  with  the  command  given  him.  Bacon  soon  afterwards 
marched  to  James  Town  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  volunteers,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  house,  in  which  the  assembly 
was  sitting,  and  offered  his  claims  for  the  commission,  Avhich  he  de- 
sired. The  governor  refused  to  consent  to  any  of  his  demands, 
and  bared  his  breast  to  the  insurgents,  telling  them  to  proceed  to 
violence,  if  their  courage  would  permit  them.  But  the  assembly, 
the  members  of  which  were  less  firm,  prepared  a  commission,  con- 
stituting Bacon  general  of  the  forces,  and  with  much  difficulty  per- 
suaded the  governor  to  sign  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  new  gen- 
eral had  removed  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  enable  the  assembly  to 
deliberate  in  safety,  the  governor  was  directed  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion against  Bacon,  declai-ing  him  a  rebel,  and  requiring  his  follow- 
ers to  surrender  him,  and  disperse  themselves.  Instead  of  obeying 
this  order  they  marched  back  to  James  Town,  and  obliged  the  gov- 
ernor to  flee.  Bacon  soon  called  a  convention,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
require  of  the  people  a  new  oath  of  obedience  to  the  general,  and  un- 
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>  der  pretence  of  the  governor's  abdication  he  issued  writs  for  a  new 
assembly.  A  civil  war  now  commenced,  and  several  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  were  killed.  One  of 
Bacon's  captains  burned  James  Town,  and  the  country  was  threat- 
ened  with  the  greatest  evils  ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  these  increasing 
calamities.  Bacon  died  suddenly  in  January  1677.  Peace  and  order 
were  soon  afterwards  restored.  This  rebellion-' cost  the  colony  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  it  gave  the  colonists  an  instructive 
lesson  on  the  advantages  of  obedience  to  law. — KeitlCs  hist,  of  Fir' 
ginia,  1 56 — 162;  Holmes' annals,  i.  436;  Chalmers,  i.  332 — 335; 
Beverly,  105  ;    Wynne,  ii.  222,  223  ;  Marshall,  i.  198 — 201. 

BAILY  (John),  an  excellent  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  Feb* 
24,  1644  in  Lancashire,  England,  Fi'om  his  earliest  years  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  truths;  of  religion. 
While  he  was  yet  very  young,  his  mother  one  day  persuaded  him 
to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  family.  When  his  father,  who  was  a 
Very  dissolute  man,  heard  of  it,  his  heart  was  touched  with  a  sense 
of  his  sin  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  and  he  became  afterwards  an 
eminent  christian. 

After  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  classical  learning,  he 
comm.enced  preaching  the  gospel  about  the  age  of  22.  He  soon 
went  to  Ireland,  where  by  frequent  labors  he  much  injured  his 
health,  which  was  never  perfectly  restored.  He  spent  about  14 
years  of  his  life  at  Limerick,  and  was  exceedingly  blessed  in  his 
exertions  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light.  He  was  governed 
by  the  single  desire  of  promoting  the  glory  of  his  master  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  holiness.  Yet,  while  in  this  place  as  well 
as  previously,  he  was  persecuted  by  men,  who  were  contending  for 
form  and  ceremony  in  violation  of  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel. 

While  he  v/as  a  young  man  he  often  travelled  far  by  night  to 
enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  privately  administered  in  dis- 
senting congregations,  and  for  this  presumptuous  offence  he  was 
sometimes  thrown  into  Lancashire  jail. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  preach,  his  fidelity  was  tried,  and  he  suf- 
fered imprisonment  because  in  hisfconscience  he  could  not  conform 
to  the  established  church. 

While  at  Limerick  a  deaneiy  was  offered  him,  if  he  would  con- 
form, with  the  promise  of  a  bishopric  upon  the  first  vacancy.  But 
disdaining  worldly  things,  when  they  came  in  competition  with 
duty  to  his  Savior  and  the  purity  of  divine  worship,  he  rejected  the 
offer  in  true  disinterestedness  and  elevation  of  spirit.  But  neither 
this  proof,  that  he  was  intent  on  higher  objects  than  this  world  pre- 
sents, nor  the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  nor  the  strong  hold,  which 
he  had  in  the  affections  of  his  acquaintance,  could  preserve  him 
from  again  suffering  the  hardships  of  imprisonment,  while  the  pa- 
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joists  in  the  neighborhood  enjoyed  liberty  and  countenance.  When  he- 
was  before  the  judges,  he  said  to  them,  "  if  I  had  been  drinking,  and 
gaming,  and  carousing  at  a  tavern  with  my  company,  my  lords,  I 
presume  that  would  not  have  procured  my  being  thus  treated  as  an 
offender.  Must  praying  to  God,  and  preaching  of  Christ  with  a 
company  of  christians,  who  are  peaceable  and  inoffensive  and  as 
serviceable  to  his  majesty  and  the  government  as  any  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  must  this  be  a  greater  crime  I"  The  recorder  answered, 
"  we  will  have  you  to  know  it  is  a  greater  crime."  His  flock  of- 
ten fasted  and  prayed  for  his  release  ;  but  he  was  discharged  on 
this  condition  only,  that  he  should  depart  from  the  country  within 
a  limited  time. 

He  came  to  New^  England  about  the  year  1683,  and  continued 
TJear  14  years  his  benevolent  attempts  to  teach  his  felloAV  men  the 
way  to  heaven.     He  died  at  Boston  Dec.  16,  1697. 

He  was  a  man  eminent  for  piety,  of  great  sensibility  of  con- 
science, and  vcryr  exemplary  in  his  life.  It  was  his  constant  desire 
to  be  patient  and  resigned  vmder  the  calamities,  which  were  ap- 
pointed him,  and  to  fix  his  heart  more  upon  things  above.  '  On  a 
certahi  occasion  he  thus  expressed  himself ;  "  O  that  I  might  not 
be  of  the  number  of  them,  that  live  without  love,  speak  without 
feeling,  and  act  without  life  !  O  that  God  would  make  me  his  hum- 
ble, and  upright,  and  faithful  servient  I"  The  holy  scriptures  were 
very  dear  to  him,  as  they  ai^e  to  every  gootl  man  ;  and  as  evidence 
of  his  regard  to  the  word  of  God,  we  have  the  following  passage  in 
his  diary  ;  "  Jan.  U.  I  finished  the  reading  of  the  bible  in  my 
family  as  formedy.  O,  'tis  a  dear  book  ;  'tis  always  new.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  chapter,  'tis  good  to  say.  Lord,  open  my  eyes, 
that  I  mc.y  see  wonders  out  of  thy  law  !  And  when  we  shut  it  up, 
to  say,  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  law  is  exceed- 
ing broad,  O  how  terrible  are  the  threatenings,  how  precious  are 
the  promises,  how  serious  are  the  precepts,  how  deep  are  the  pro- 
phecies of  this  book  1" 

His  ministry  was  very  acceptable  in  different  places,  and  he  was 
a  warm  and  animated  preacher.  But  with  all  his  faithfulness  and 
goodness,  he  saw  many  disconsolate  hours.  He  Avas  distressed 
with  doubts  respecting  himself,  but  his  apprehensions  only  attach- 
ed him  the  more  closely  to  his  Redeemer.  In  his  diary  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  thus  ;  "  1  see  more  into  the  great  mys- 
teiy  of  our  justification  by  faith  merely  of  grace.  There  is  no 
respect  in  it  to  this  or  that  ;  but  Jesus  Christ,  having  wrought  out  a 
redemption  for  us,  and  by  his  active  and  passive  obedience  procured 
a  sufficient  righteousness,  and  made  a  tender  of  it  in  his  gospel,  it 
becomes  mine  by  my  acceptance  of  it,  and  relying  on  it  alone  for 
salvation.  And  shall  I  not  accept  of  it  ?  God  forbid.  I  see  there 
are  two  things,  wherein  I  cannot  easily  exceed,  namely,  in  ascrib- 
im;  to  the  grace  of  God  its  freeness  and  richness  in  man's  salva- 
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tion,  and  in  ascribing  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  man's  justificar 
tion." 

In  his  last  sickness  he  suffered  under  a  complication  of  disorders  j 
but  he  did  not  complain.  His  mind  was  soothed  in  dwelling  upon 
the  sufferings  of  his  Savior.  At  times  he  was  agitated  with  tears,  tho* 
ihey  had  not  respect,  as  he  said,  so  much  to  the  end,  as  to  what 
he  might  meet  in  the  way.  His  last  words  were,  speaking  of  Christ, 
"  O,  what  shall  I  say  ?  He  is  altogether  lovely.  His  glorious  an- 
gels are  come  for  me  1"  He  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  spirit 
passed  into  eternity.  He  published  man's  chief  end  to  glorify  God, 
a  sermon  preached  at  Watertowa,  1689. — Middltton's  biografihia 
evangelica^'w.  101 — 105  ;  JVoncoiiformisi's  memorial^  i.  331 — 335; 
Mather' s  funeral  serinon  ;  Magnalia^  iii.  224 — 238. 

BALDWIN  (Ebenezer),  minister  of  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
•was  gradtiated  at  Yale  college  in  1763,  and  was  tutor  in  that  sem- 
inary from  1766  to  1770.  He  was  ordained  as  successor  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  White,  September  19,  1770,  and 
died  suddenly  October  1,  1776,  aged  31  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  learning,  a  constant  and  unwearied  student,  grave 
in  manners,  and  an  able  supporter  of  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  left  a  legacy  of  about  300  pounds  to  his  society,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  religion.     Robbins'  century  sermon. 

BALDWIN  (Abraham),  president  of  the  university  of  Georgia 
and  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1772,  and  was  afterwards  tutor  in  that  seminary  from  1775  to  1779, 
When  the  general  system  of  education  through  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1785,  he  Avas  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  grand  convention,  which  hel'd 
its  session  from. May  25,  to  September  17,  1787,  and  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  that  instrument  his  name 
is  affixed  as  one  of  the  deputies  from  Georgia.  He  was  afterwards 
a  senator  from  this  state  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  died 
at  Washington  in  the  beginning  of  March  1807. 

BANISTER  (John),  a  botanist  of  Virginia,  was  an  English* 
man,  who  settled  in  that  province  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  sev- 
enteeivth  century.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  invp^tigation  of  th© 
plants  of  that  part  of  America.  He  collected  and  described  ylants, 
and  drew  the  figures  of  the  rare  species.  He  become  a  victim  to 
his  favorite  pursuit.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  fell  l"rom  the  rocks 
and  perished.  His  botanical  friends  did  honor  to  his  memory  by 
calling  a  plant  of  the  decandrous  class  Banistcria. — Miller"^  retrod- 
liect^i.  141. 

BARCLAY  (Henry,  d.  d.),  an  episcopal  clergyman  in  New 
York,  was  a  native  of  Albany,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1734.  Soon  oftcr  leaving 
college  he  wentto  England, where  he  received  orders  in  the  church, 
and  was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians.      Having 
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served  in  this  capacity  foi*  some  years  with  but  little  success 
,  he  was  called  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  appointed  rector 
of  Trinity  church.  In  this  respectable  station  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1765. < — 3£llei-'s  retrosfiect,  ii.  356. 

BARD  (John),  a  learned  physician,  was  born  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  Feb.  1,  1716.  His  father,  Peter  Bard  Esq,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  France,  came  to  Maryland  in  1703  as  a  merchant,  whence  he 
soon  after  removed  to  New  Jersey,  in  which  colony  he  was  for  ma- 
ny years  a  member  of  the  council  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court. 

Mr.  Bard  received  his  early  education  under  the  care  of  Mr.  An- 
nan of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  on  the  con- 
tinent. Having  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  physic,  he 
was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  bound  an  apprentice  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Kearsely,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1737.  He 
now  engaged  in  business,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  share  of  prac- 
tice, and  became  much  respected.  In  1743  he  was  iriduced  by  ur- 
gent applications  from  New  York  to  remove  to  that  city  to  supply 
the  loss  of  several  eminent  physicians.  Here  he  continued  till  with- 
in a  few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  year  1795,  when  the  yellow 
fever  had  put  to  flight  a  number  of  physicians,  who  were  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  the  veteran  Dr.  Bard,  though  verging  towards  his 
eightieth  year,  remained  at  his  post.  He  did  not  relinquish  his  at- 
tendance upon  his  patients  till  May  1798,  when  he  removed  to  his 
estate  at  Hyde  Park,  near  Poughkeepsie.  Here  he  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  till  he  felt  a  paralytic  stroke, which  in 
a  few  days  occasioned  his  death.  He  died  March  30,  1799,  in  the 
eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Bard  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  his  practice  was  ve- 
ry extensive.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
upon  the  reestablishment  of  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  he  was  elected  its  president,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  for 
six  or  seven  successive  years.  He  possessed  a  singular  ingenuity 
and  quickness  in  discriminating  diseases;  yet  he  did  not  presump- 
tuously confide  in  his  penetration,  but  was  remarkably  particular  in 
his  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  sick.  Ever  desirous  of 
removing  the  disorders,  to  which  the  human  frame  is  feubject,  his 
anxiety  and  attention  were  not  diminished,  when  called  to  visit  the 
indit^ent,  from  whom  he  could  not  expect  compensation.  His 
conduct  through  his  whole  life  was  marked  by  the  strictest  honor 
and  integrity.  In  conversation  he  was  polite,  affable,  cheerful,  and 
enteitaining.  To  his  pupils  he  was  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  fa- 
ther. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  much  attention  to  polite 
learning,  ii»  which  he  made  great  proficiency.  He  possessed  a 
correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  wrote  with  uncommon  accuracy  and 
precision  j  yet  either  the  almost  complete  occupation  of  Ms  time 
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by  active  duties,  or  his  modesty  and  diffidence  of  his  talents  pre-- 
vented  him  from  ever  publishing  any  Vtork.— Hardie's  biographical 
dictionary. 

BARNARD  (John),  minister  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Boston  November  6, 1 68 1.  His  parents  were  remark- 
able for  their  piety,  and  they  took  particular  care  of  his  education. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1700.  In  the  former  part 
of  his  coUegial  course  the  sudden  death  of  two  of  his  acquaintance 
impressed  his  mind  and  led  him  to  think  of  his  own  departure  from 
this  world  ;  but  the  impression  was  soon  effaced.  However,  before- 
he  left  that  institution  he  was  brought  to  repentance,  and  he  resolved 
to  yield  himself  to  the  commands  of  God.  In  1702  he  vmited  him- 
self to  the  north  church  in  Boston  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
reverend  Drs.  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather.  The  same  year  he  be- 
gan to  preach.  In  1705  he  Avas  invited  to  settle  at  Yarmouth,  but 
he  declined  accepting  the  invitation.  He  was  employed  for  some 
time  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Colman. 

Being  fond  of  active  life,  he  was  appointed  by  governor  Dudley 
one  of  the  chaplains,  who  accompanied  the  army  to  Port  Royal  in 
1707  to  reduce  that  fortress.  In  an  attempt  to  take  a  plan  of  the 
fort  a  cannon  ball  was  fired  at  him,  that  covered  him  with  dirt  with- 
out doing  him  any  injury.  It' only  diverted  him  from  his  purpose. 
In  1709  at  the  solicitation  of  captain  John  Wentworth,  afterwards 
liutenant  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  sailed  with  him  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  London.  While  he  was  in  this  city  the  affair  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel  took  place,  of  which  he  would  often  speak.  He  became 
•acquainted  with  some  of  the  famous  dissenting  ministers,  and  re- 
ceived some  advantageous  offers  of  settlement,  if  he  would  remain 
in  England.  He  might  have  accompanied  lord  Wharton  to  Ireland 
as  his  chaplain,  but  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  ariiclcs  of  the  na- 
tional church.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  seek  a  settlement  in 
bis  own  country. 

The  new  north  church  in  Boston,  was  built  for  him  and  he  preached 
the  dedication  sermon  May  23,  1714,  expecting  soon  to  be  ordained 
according  to  mutual  agreement ;  but  a  more  popular  candidate,  Mr. 
Webb,  being  invited  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  the  peo- 
ple chose  him  for  their  pastor.  Of  this  transaction  he  could  not 
9peak  with  calmness  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  ordained 
minister  of  Marblehead  July  18,  1716,  as  colleague  with  the  rever- 
end Mr.  Cheever.  In  17  62' he  received  the  reverend  Mr.  W^hit- 
well  as  his  assistant.  The  last  sermon  which  he  preached,  ^yas  de- 
livered January  8,  1769.  He  died  January  24,  1770,  in  the  eighty - 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  was  fa-- 
mous  among  the  divines  of  America.  During  the  Mter  part  of 
his  life,  when  he  retained  a  vigor  of  mind  and  zeal  imcommonatso 
advanced  an  age,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the   churches.. 
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His  form  was  remarkably  erect,  and  he  never  bent  under  the  infiv- 
jnities  of  eighty  eight  years.  His  couaienance  was  grand,  liis 
mien  majestic,  and  thei'e  was  a  di;^nity  in  his  whole  deportment. 
His  presence  restramed  tiie  imprudence  and  foliy  of  youth,  and 
when  the  aged  saw  him,  they  arose  and  stood  up.  He  added  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  to  his  other  theological  attainments  ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  ;  and  he  excelled  in  a  skill 
for  naval  architecture.  Several  draughts  of  his,  tne  amusement  of 
leisure  hours,  were  comiuended  by  master  ship  buiidei-s.  When 
he  first  went  to  INIarbiehead,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  there 
was  not  one  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the  town.  It  was  through 
Jiis  exertions,  that  a  commercial  improvement  soon  took  place. 
Having  taken  great  pains  to  learn  "  the  mystery  of  the  fish  trade," 
lie  directed  the  people  to  the  best  use,  which  they  could  make  of 
the  advantages  of  their  situation.  A  young  man  was  first  persuad- 
ed to  send  a  small  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  his  success  was  so  en- 
couraging, that  the  people  were  soon  able  in  their  own  vessels  to 
4;runsport  their  fish  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  In  1767  there 
were  thirty  or  forty  vessels,  belonging  to  the  town,  employed  in  the 
foreign  tiade.  Wlien  Mr.  Barnard  first  went  to  Marblehead, 
there  was  not  in  the  place  so  much  as  one  proper  carpentei^,  nor 
■iuason,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher. 

By  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  he  acquired  con- 
siderable property,  but  he  gave  tythcs  of  all  he  possessed.  His 
charity  wasjof  a  kind,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was  not  dis- 
.posed  to  give  much  encouragement  to  common  beggars,  but  he 
sought  out  those  objects  of  benevolent  attention,  who  modest- 
ly hid  their  wants.  The  poor  were  often  fed  by  him,  and  the 
■^vidow's  heart  was  gladdened,  while  they  knew  not  where  to  return 
thanks,  except  to  the  merciful  Father  of  the  wretched.  In  one 
Icind  of  charity  be  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  generally  support- 
ed at  school  two  boys,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  meet  this  ex- 
pense. By  his  last  will  he  gave  two  hundred  pounds  to  Harvard 
college.  He  left  no  children.  In  his  sickness,  which  terminated  in  • 
his  death,  he  said  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  "my  very  soul 
bleeds,  when  I  remember  my  sins  ;  but  I  trust  I  have  sincerely  re- 
pented, and  that  God  will  accept  me  for  Christ's  sake.  His  right- 
eousness is  my  only  dependance." 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Barnard  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
They  show  his  theological  knowledge,  and  his  talents  as  a  writer. 
His  style  is  plain,  warm,  and  energetic.  The  doctrines,  which 
lie  enforces,  are  the  same,  which  were  embraced  by  the  fathers 
of  New  England.  He  published  a  sermon  upon  the  death 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Curwiu  of  Salem,  1717  ;  upon  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  the  reverend  Mr.  Cheever,  1724;  two  discourses 
addressed  to  young  persons,  to  which  is  added  a  sermon  upon  the 
^earthquake;,  1727  ;  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
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-christian  religion,  on  compelling  men  to  come  in,  and  on  the  saints 
victory  and  rewards,  1727  ;  judgment,  meixy,  and  faith  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law,  a  sermon,  1729  ;  on  the  certainty  of  the 
hirth  of  Christ,  1'31  ;  election  sermon,  1734;  a  zeal  for  good 
works  excited  and  directed,  a  sermon,  1742  ;  the  imperfection  of 
tiie  creature  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  commandment  illus- 
trated in  nine  sermons,  1747  ;  januacceiestis,  or  the  mystery  of  the 
gjspei  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  opened  and  explained  in  several 
discourses,  1750  ;  a  version  of  the  psalms,  1752;  a  proof  of  Je- 
sus Christ's  being  the  ancient  promised  Messiah,  a  Duciieian  lec- 
ture sermon,  and  the  first  one,  that  was  published,  175b  ;  the  true 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  evidenced  in  a  discourse  at  a  public  lecture- 
in  Boston,  1761  ;  a  discourse  had  at  tl.c  ordination  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Whitwell,  a  charge,  and  an  address  to  the  people,  annexed  to. 
Mr. T.Barnard's  ordination  sermon,  1762.  His  version  of  the  psalms, 
which  he  published  when  he  wtis  about  seventy  years  of  age,  he  fond- 
ly hoped  would  be  sung  in  all  the  New  England  churches  ;  but  it 
was  never  used  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed. The  labors  of  Watts  had  rendered  it  unnecessary.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Barnard  to  president  Stiles,written  in  1767,  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  eminent  ministers  of  New  England,  is  published  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts historical  collections. —  IVhiiweWs  funeral  sermon  ;  Col- 
lections of  the  historical  society^  viii.  66 — 69  ;  x.  157  167  ;  Holmes" 
annals^  ii.  296,  297. 

BARNARD  (Edward),  minister  of  Haverhill  INiassachusetts,, 
•was  the  son  of  the  reverend  John  Barnard  of  Andover.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1736,  was  ordained  April  27,  1743, 
and  died  January  29,  1774,  aged  fifty  four  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  distinction  and  of  worth.  He  published  an  election  sermon, 
1766,  and  a  convention  sermon,  1773. 

BARNARD  (Thomas),  minister  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  '732.  He  Avas  ordained  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Newbury  January  31,  1739.  He  was  installed  as  min- 
ister of  the  first  church  in  Salem  September  17,  175  5,  and  died  in 
1776,  aged  sixty  two  years.  He  possessed  a  high  reputation.  His 
son,  the  reverend  Dr.  Barnard,  is  now  minister  in  the  same  town^ 
though  not  of  the  same  society. 

He  pubiised  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Edward 
Barnard,  1743  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Portsmouth,  175  7  ;  a  sermon  before  the  society  for  encouraging  in- 
dustry, 1757  ;  -artillery  election  sermon,  1758  ;  a  sermon  at  the  or- 
dination ot  reverend  William  Whitwell,  1762;  general  election 
sermon,  1763. — Collections  of  the  historical  society^  vi.  273, 

BAR.RY(John),  first  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  died  at 
Philadelphia  in  September  1803.  He  espoused  with  ardor  the 
Oftusc  of  liberty  farlv  in  1775,  and  with  boldness  of  enterprise 
supported  the  interests  of  his  country  during  the  war.     He  was 
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a  patriot  of  integrity  and  unquestionable  bravery.  His  naval 
achievements  a  few  years  before  his  death  reflect  honor  on  his 
memory.  The  carnage  of  war  did  not  harden  his  heart  into  cru- 
elty. He  had  the  art  of  commanding  without  supercilious  haugh- 
tiness, or  wauton  severity.  Another  trait  in  his  character  was  a 
punctilious  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion.— Gaze^^^e  of  the 
United  States^  Sept.  20,  1803. 

BARTR AM  (John),  an  eminent  botanist,  was  born  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Darby  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1701- 
His  grandfather  of  the  same  name  accompanied  William  Penn  to 
this  country  in  1682. 

This  self  taught  genius  early  discovered  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  kiK>wledge,  especially  of  botanical  knowledge  ;  but 
the  infant  state  of  the  colony  placed  great  obstacles  in  his  way.  He 
however  surmounted  them  by  intense  application  and  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind.  By  the  assistance  of  respectable  characters  he 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  which  he  studied 
with  extraordinary  success.  So  earnest  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, that  he  could  hardly  spare  time  to  eat ;  and  he  might  often  have 
been  found  with  his  victuals  in  one  hand  and  his  book  in  the  other. 
He  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  to  ad- 
minister gre.  t  assistance  to  the  indigent  and  distressed  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  cultivated  the  ground  as  the  means  of  supporting  a 
large  family  ;  but  while  ploughing  or  sowing  his  fields,  or  mowing 
meadows,  he  was  still  pushing  his  inquiries  into  the  operations  of 
nature. 

He  was  the  first  American,  who  conceived  and  carried  into  effect 
the  design  of  a  botanic  garden,  for  the  cultivation  of  American 
plants,  as  well  as  of  exotics.  He  purchased  a  fine  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
h'e  laid  out  with  his  own  hands  a  large  garden.  He  furnished  it 
with  a  variety  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  vegetables,  collected 
in  his  excursions  from  Canada  to  Florida.  These  excursions  were 
made  principally  in  autumn,  when  his  presence  at  home  was  least 
demanded  by  his  agricultural  avocations.  His  ardor  in  these  pur- 
suits was  such,  that  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  made  a  journey  into 
East  Florida  to  explore  its  natural  productions.  His  travels  among 
the  Indians  were  freqviently  attended  with  danger  and  difficulty. 
By  his  means  the  gardens  of  Europe  were  enriched  with  elegant 
flowering  shrubs,  with  plants  and  trees,  collected  in  difierent  parts 
of  our  country  from  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario  to  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Juan. 

He  made  such  proficiency  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  that  Linnaeus 
pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world." 

His  eminence  in  natural  history  attracted  the  esteem  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  America  and  Europe,  and  he  corresponded 
vith  many  of  theni.    Bv  means  of  the  friendship  of  sir  Hans 
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Sloane,  Mr.  Cntssby,  Dr.  Hill,  Linnseus,  and  others  he  was  furnish* 
ed  with  books  and  apparatus,  which  he  much  needed,  and  which 
greatly  lessened  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  He  in  return  sent 
them  what  was  new  and  curious  in  the  productions  of  America. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  societies 
and  academies  abroad,  and  was  at  length  appointed  American  bot- 
anist to  his  Britannic  majesty,  George  HI,  in  which  appointment  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  September  1777,  in  the  seventy  sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Bartram  was  an  ingenious  mechanic.  The  stone  house,  in 
^hich  he  lived,  he  built  himself,  and  several  monuments  of  his 
skill  remain  in  it.  He  was  often  his  own  mason,  carpenter,  black- 
•smith.  Sec.  and  genei'ally  made  his  own  farming  utensils. 

His  stature  was  rather  above  the  middle  size  ;  his  body  was  erect 
and  slender  ;  his  complexion  was  sandy  ;  his  countenance  was 
cheerful,  thouirh  there  was  a  solemnity  in  his  air.  His  gentle  man- 
ners corresponded  with  his  amiable  disposition.  He  was  modesty 
iiberal,  charitable ;  a  friend  to  social  order  ;  and  an  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  gave  freedom  to  a  young  African,  whom 
lie  had  brought  up  ;  but  he  in  gratitude  to  his  master  continued  in 
his  service.  Though  temperate,  he  kept  a  plentiful  table  ;  and  an- 
nually on  new  year's  day  he  made  an  entertainment,  consecrated  to 
friendship  and  philosophy. 

He  was  born  and  educated  in  the  society  of  fi  lends.  The  follow- 
ing distich  was  engraved  by  himself  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  over  the 
front  window  of  his  own  apartment. 

*Tis  God  alone,  the  almighty  Lord, 
The  holy  One  by  me  ador'd. 

John  Bartram,  1770. 

He  left  several  children.  John,  his  youngest  son,  succeeded  him 
as  proprietor  of  his  botanic  garden  ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  under 
the  superintendence  of  another  son,  Mr.  William  Bartram,  who 
accompanied  his  father  in  many  of  his  botanical  tours,  and  who  is 
■well  known  by  his  book,  entitled,  travels  through  N.  and  S.  Caroli- 
na, E.  and  W.  Florida,  Sec.  published  in  1791, 

Several  of  Mr.  Bartram's  communications  in  zoology  were  pub- 
lished in  the  philosophical  transactions  between  the  years  1743  and 
1749.  He  published  observations  on  the  inhabitants,  climate,  soil, 
Sec.  made  in  his  travels  from  Pennsylvania  to  Onondago,  London, 
1751  ;  description  of  East  Florida,  4to,  1774. —  Rees'  cycloficedia, 
American  edition ;  Monthly  anthology,  \.  2^1  ',  Miller's  retrospect^ 
i.  515;  ii.  367. 

BASS  (Edward,  d.  d.),  first  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
at  Dorchester  Nov.  23,  1726,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1744.  For  several  years  afterwards  he  was  the  teacher  of 
a  school.  From  1747  to  1751  he  resided  at  Caiubridge,  pursuing 
his  theological  studies,  and  occasionally  preaching.     In  1752  attho 
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request  of  the  episcopal  society  in  Newburyport  he  went  to  Eng= 
land  for  orders,  and  was  ordained  May  24,  by  bishop  Sherlock.  In 
1796  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  convention  of  the  protes- 
tant  episcopal  churches  of  Massachusetts  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and 
was  consecrated  May  7,  1797  by  the  bishops  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Maryland.  Sometime  after,  the  episcopal  churches  in 
Rhode  Island  elected  him  their  bishop,  and  in  1803  a  convention 
of  the  churches  in  New  Hampshire  put  themselves  under  his  juris- 
diction. He  died  Sep.  10,  1803,  humble  and  resigned.  He  was  a 
sound  divine,  a  critical  scholar,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  an 
exemplary  christian. — Collections  of  the  historical  societyyix.  188. 

BAYARD  (John),  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  an  eminent 
christian,  was  born  Aug.  11,  1738,  on  Bohemia  manor  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland.  His  father  died  without  a  will,  and  being  the 
eldest  son  he  became  entitled  by  the  laws  of  Maryland  to  the  whole 
real  estate.  Such  however  was  his  affection  for  his  twin  brother, 
younger  than  himself,  that  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  than  he  conveyed  to  him  half  the  estate.  After  receiv- 
ing an  academical  education  under  the  reverend  Dr.  Finley,  he 
was  put  into  the  compting  house  of  Mr.  John  Rhea,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  here,  that  the  seeds  of  grace  began  first  to 
take  root,  and  to  give  promise  of  those  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  afterwards  abounded.  He  early  became  a  communicant  of 
the  presbyterian  church  under  the  cl-^arge  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent. 
Some  years  after  his  man-iage  he  was  chosen  a  ruling  elder,  and  he 
filled  this  place  with  zeal  and  reputation.  Mr.  Whitefield,  while 
on  his  visits  to  America,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bayard,  and  was  much  attached  to  him.  They  made  several  tours 
together.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1770,  Mr.  Bayard  lost  his  only 
brother,  Dr.  James  A.  Bayard,  a  man  of  promising  talents,  of  pru- 
dence and  skill,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition  and  growing  reputa- 
tion. The  violence  of  his  sorrow  at  first  produced  an  illness,  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  days.  By  degi-ees  it  subsided 
into  a  tender  melancholy,  which  for  years  after  would  steal  across 
his  mind,  and  tinge  his  hours  of  domestic  intercourse  and  solitary 
devotion  with  pensive  sadness.  When  his  brother's  widow  died, 
he  adopted  the  children,  and  educated  them  as  his  own.  One  of 
them  is  Mr.  Bayard,  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Delaware. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  took  a  decid- 
ed part  in  favor  of  his  country.  At  the  head  of  the  second  battalion 
of  the  Philadelphia  militia  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Wash- 
ington and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  safety,  and  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  1777,  when  there  was  a  report  that  colonel  Bayard's 
house  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British  army,  and  that  his  servant, 
v/ho  had  been  entrusted  with  his  personal  property,  had  gone  off 
M'ith  it  to  the  enemy,  Mr.  William  Bell,  who  had  served  his  ap- 
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prenticeship  with  colonel  Bayard,  and  accumulated  several  thousand 
pounds,  insisted  that  his  patron  should  receive  one  halt  of  his  estate. 
This  generous  offer  was  not  accepted,  as  the  report  was  without 
foundation.  Reiterated  afflictions  induced  a  deep  depression  of 
mind,  and  for  some  time  he  was  no  longer  relieved  by  the  avoca- 
tions of  business.  In  1785  however  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  old  congress,  then  sitting  in  New  York,  but  in  the  Ibllowing 
year  he  was  left  out  of  the  delegation.  In  1788  he  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  mayor  oi  the  city,  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church.  Here  he  died 
Jan.  7,  1807,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

At  his  last  hour  he  was  not  left  in  darkness.  That  Redeemer, 
whom  he  had  served  with  zeal,  was  with  him  to  support  him  and 
^ive  him  the  victory.  During  his  last  illness  he  spoke  much  of  his 
brother,  and  one  night,  awaking  from  sleep,  exclaimed,  "  my  dear 
brother,  I  shall  soon  be  with  you."  He  addressed  his  two  sons, 
*'  my  dear  children,  you  see  me  just  at  the  close  of  life.  Death  has 
no  terrors  to  me.  What  now  is  Al  the  world  to  me  ?  I  would  not 
exchange  my  hope  in  Christ  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  I  once  en- 
tertained some  doubts  of  his  divinity  ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  these 
doubts  were  soon  removed  by  inquiry  and  reflection.  From  that 
time  my  hope  of  acceptance  with  God  has  rested  on  his  merits  and 
atonement.  '  Out  of  Christ  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  As  he  ap- 
proached nearer  the  gi'ave,  he  said, "  I  shall  soon  be  at  rest ;  I  shall 
soon  be  M'ith  my  God.  Oh  glorious  hope  !  Blessed  rest !  How 
precious  are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  !  It  is  the  support  of  my 
soul  in  my  last  moments."  While  sitting  up,  supported  by  his  two 
daughters,  holding  one  of  his  sons  by  the  hand,  and  looking  intent- 
ly in  his  face,  he  said,  "  my  christian  brother  !"  Then  turning  to 
his  daughtei's  he  continued,  "  you  are  my  christian  sisters.  Soon 
will  our  present  ties  be  dissolved,  but  more  glorious  bonds——" 
He  could  say  no  more,  but  his  looks  and  arms,  directed  towards 
heaven,  expressed  every  thing.  He  frequently  commended  him- 
self to  the  blessed  Redeemer,  confident  of  his  love  ;  and  the  last 
words,  which  escaped  from  his  dying  lips,  were,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
Lord  Jesus,  Lord  Jesus." — Evang.  intellignicer^  i.  1 — 7,  49 — 57. 

BAYLEY  (Matthias),  I'emarkable  for  longevity,  died  about 
the  year  1789  at  Jones'  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Pedee,  in  North  Car- 
olina, aged  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  years.  He  was  baptized, 
when  he  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  four.  His  eye  sight  remained 
good,  and  his  strength  was  very  remarkable  till  his  death.-t-^7«f77. 
can  nmseiim,  vii.  206. 

BEACH  (John),  an  episcopal  clergyman  and  ^vnter,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  172  1,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  con-r 
gregational  minister  at  Newtown  in  Connecticut.  'rhicugh  his 
acquaintance  with  the  reverend  Dr.  Johnson  he  was  induced  to  em- 
brace the  episcopal  persuasion.     In  1732  he  went  to  England  for 
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orders,  and  on  his  return  was  employed  as  an  episcopalian  mission- 
ary at  Reading  in  Connecticut. 

He  published  an  appeal  to  the  unprejudiced  in  answer  to  a  sermon 
of  reverend  Mr.  Dickinson,  1737  ;  also  about  the  year  1745  a  ser- 
mon on  Ronnans  vi.  23,  entitled,  a  sermon  shewing  that  eternal  life 
is  God's  free  gift,  bestowed  upon  men  according  to  their  moral  be- 
havior. In  this  he  opposed  with  much  zeal  some  of  the  calvinistic 
doctrines,  contained  in  the  articles  of  the  church,  which  he  had 
joined.  The  reverend  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  remarks  upon  it 
the  following  year  in  his  vindication  of  God's  sovereign  free  grace, 
which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Mr.  Beach,  entitled,  God's  sove- 
reignty and  his  universal  love  to  the  souls  ot  men  reconciled,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  1747.  He  wrote  also  a  reply  to  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's second  vindication.  Mr.  Beach  was  a  bold  and  distinguished 
advocate  of  those  doctrines,  which  are  denominated  arminian.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  argument  in  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, he  evidently  yields  to  his  antagonist  in  gentleness  and  civility 
of  manner. 

Another  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Beach  was  engaged,  was  res- 
pecting episcopacy.  He  published  in  1749,  in  answer  to  reverend 
Mr.  Hobart's  first  address,  a  calm  and  dispassionate  vindication  of 
the  professors  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
a  preface  and  Mr.  Caner  an  appendix.  He  seems  to  have  had  high 
notions  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination.  His  other  publica- 
tions are,  the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies,  1738  ;  an  inquiry  into 
the  Slate  of  the  dead,  1755  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend 
Dr.  Johnson,  \7  72. '^Chandler's  life  of  Johnson,  62,  126. 

BELCHER  (Samuel),  first  minister  of  that  parish  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  which  is  called  Newbury  Newtown,  Avas  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1659.  Hewas  ordained  November  30,  1698. 
The  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  it  was  after 
the  year  1712.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  judicious  divine,  and  a 
holy  and  humble  man.  He  published  an  election  sermon,  1707.-— 
Coll.  hist.  soc.  X.  168. 

BELCHER  (Jonathan),  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey,  was  the  son  of  the  honorable  Andrew  Belcher  of  Cambridge, 
one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1618.  His  father  took  peculiar  care 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  this  son,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the 
family  v^ei'e  fixed.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1699, 
While  a  member  of  this  institution  his  open  and  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, joined  Avith  his  manly  and  generous  conduct,  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  all  his  acquaintance.  Not  long  after  the  termination  of 
his  coUegial  course,  he  visited  ELurope,  that  he  might  enrich  his 
mind  by  his  observations  upon  the  various  manners  and  characters 
of  men,  and  might  return,  furnished  with  that  useful  luiowiedge, 
v/hich  is  gained  by  intercourse  with  the  woyld. 
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During  an  absence  of  six  years  from  his  native  country  he  was 
preserved  from  those  follies,  into  which  inexperienced  youth  are 
frequently  drawn,  and  he  even  maintained  a  constant  regard  to  that 
holy  religion,  of  which  he  had  early  made  a  profession.  He  was 
every  where  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  acquaintance, 
which  he  formed  with  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  son,  afterwards 
king  George  II,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  honors.  After  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  lived  in  Boston  in  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant with  great  reputation.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  general  assembly  sent  him  as  an  agent  of  the  pi'ovince 
to  the  British  court  in  the  year  1729. 

After  the  death  of  governor  Burnet,  he  was  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  the  government  of  Mc.ssachusetis  and  New  Hampshire 
in  1730.  In  this  station  he  continued  eleven  years.  His  style  of 
living  was  elegant  and  splendid,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  hos- 
pitality. By  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  his  salary  was  much 
diminished  in  value,  but  he  disdained  any  unwarrantable  means  of ' 
enriching  himself,  though  apparently  just  and  sanctioned  by  his 
predecessors  in  office.  He  had  been  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  New  England,  but  he  quitted  his  business  on  his  accession  to  the 
chair  of  the  first  magistrate.  Having  a  high  sense  of  the  dignit) 
of  his  commission  he  was  determined  to  support  it  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  private  fortune.  Frank  and  sincere,  he  was  extreme- 
ly liberal  in  his  censures  both  in  conversation  and  letters.  This 
imprudence  in  a  public  officer  gained  him  enemies,  who  were  deter- 
mined on  revenge.  He  also  assumed  some  authority,  which  had 
not  been  exercised  before,  though  he  did  not  exceed  his  commis- 
sion. These  causes  of  complaint,  together  with  a  controversy 
respecting  a  fixed  salary,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
his  predecessors,  and  his  opposition  to  the  land  bank  company  final- 
ly occasioned  his  removal.  His  enemies  were  so  inveterate  and  so 
regardless  of  justice  and  truth,  that  as  they  were  unable  to  find  real 
gi'ounds  for  impeaching  his  integrity,  they  forged  letters  for  the 
purpose  of  his  ruin.  On  being  superseded,  he  repaired  to  court, 
where  he  vindicated  his  character  and  conduct,  and  exposed  the 
base  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  was  restored  to  the  royal  favor, 
and  was  promised  the  first  vacant  government  in  America.  This 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  arrived 
in  1747,  and  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In 
this  province  his  memory  has  been  held  in  deserved  respect. 

When  he  first  arrived  in  this  province,  he  found  it  in  the  utmost 
confusion  by  tumults  and  riotous  disorders,  which  had  for  some 
time  prevailed.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  unhappy  contro- 
versy between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  rendered  the 
first  part  of  his  administration  peculiarly  difficult ;  but  by  his  firm 
and  prudent  measures,  he  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion.    He  steadily  pursued  the  interest  of  the  province,  endeavor- 
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ing  to  distinguish  mid  promote  men  of  worth  without  partiality. 
He  enlarged  the  charter  of  Princeton  college,  and  was  its  chief  pat- 
ron and  benefactor.  Even  under  the  growing  infirmities  of  age 
he  applied  himself  with  his  accustomed  assiduity  and  diligence  to 
the  high  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  at  Elizabeth  Town  August 
31,  1757,  aged  seventy  six  years.  His  body  was  brought  to  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  where  it  was  entombed. 

Governor  Belcher  possessed  uncommon  gracefulness  of  person 
and  dignity  of  deportnient.  He  obeyed  the  royal  instructions  on 
the  one  hand  and  exhibited  a  real  regard  to  the  liberties  tind  happi- 
ness of  the  people  on  the  other.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  un- 
shaken integrity,  by  his  zeal  for  justice,  and  care  to  have  it  equally 
distributed.  Neither  the  claims  of  interest,  nor  the  solicitations  of 
friends  could  move  him  from  what  appeared  to  be  his  duty.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplishments, 
that  piety,  whose  lustre  is  eternal.  His  religion  was  not  a  mere 
formal  thing,  which  he  received  from  tradition,  or  professed  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  which  he  lived  ;  it  was  re- 
al and  genuine,  for  it  impressed  his  heart,  and  governed  his  life. 
He  had  such  views  of  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  God,  of  the  strict- 
ness and  purity  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  his  OAvn  unworthiness  and 
iniquity,  as  made  him  disclaim  all  dependence  on  his  own  righteous- 
ness, and  led  him  to  place  his  whole  hope  for  salvation  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  Loi'd  Jesus  Christ,  who  appeared  to  him  an  all  sufficient 
and  glorious  Savior.  He  expressed  the  humblest  sense  of  his  own 
character  and  the  most  exalted  views  of  the  rich,  free,  and  glorious 
grace,  offered  in  the  gospel  to  sinners.  His  faith  worked  by  love, 
and  produced  the  genuine  fruits  of  obedience.  It  exhibited 
itself  in  a  life  of  piety  and  devotion,  of  meekness  and  humili- 
ty, of  justice,  truth,  and  benevolence.  He  searched  the  holy 
scriptures  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  delight.  In  his  family 
he  maintained  the  worship  of  God,  himself  reading  the  volume 
of  truth,  and  addressing  in  prayer  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  of 
earth  as  long  as  his  health  and  strength  would  possibly  admit.  In 
the  hours  of  retirement  he  held  intercourse  with  heaven,  carefully 
redeeming  time  from  the  business  of  this  world  to  attend  to  the 
more  important  concerns  of  another.  Though  there  Avas  nothing 
ostentatious  in  his  religion,  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  at- 
tachment to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  even  when  he  exposed  himself  to 
ridicule  and  censure.  When  the  reverend  Mr.  Whitefield  was  at 
Boston  in  the  year  1740,  he  treated  that  eloquent  itinerant  with  the 
greatest  respect.  He  even  followed  him  as  far  as  Worcester,  and 
requested  him  to  continue  his  faithful  instructions  and  pungent  ad- 
dresses to  the  conscience,  desiring  him  to  spare  neither  ministers  nor 
rulers.  He  was  indeed  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  holi- 
ness and  religion.  As  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  life,  he 
often  expressed  his  desires  to  depart,  and  to  enter  the  world  of  elo- 
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ry.-—Burr*s/u.neral  sermon  ;  Hutchinsotty  ii.  367 — 397;  Molmea* 
annalsy  ii.  224  ;  Smith's  JV.  Jersey^  437,  438  ;  Belknafi*s  K.  Hamfi- 
shircy  ii.  95,  96,  126,  165 — 180  ;  Wjiitefie Id's  journal  for  1743  ; 
Marshall,  i.  299  ;   Minot's  Mass.  i.  61. 

BELCHER  (Jonathan),  chief  justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  the 
son  of  governor  Belcher  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1 728.  He  was  bred  to  the  law  and  gained  some 
distinction  at  the  bur  in  England.  He  was  then  appointed  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  also  commander  in 
chief.  His  last  appointment  was  that  of  chief  justice.  His  death 
took  place  in  March  1776. 

BELKNAP  (Jeremy,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Boston,  and  eminent 
as  a  writer,  was  born  in  Boston  June  4,  1744.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  learning  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Lovel,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1 762 .  He  ex- 
hibited, at  this  early  period,  such  marks  of  genius  and  taste,  and 
such  talents  in  writing  and  conversation,  as  to  excite  the  most  pleas- 
ing hopes  of  his  future  usefulness  and  distinction.  Having  upon 
his  mind  deep  impressions  of  the  truths  of  religion,  he  now  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  February  18,  1767.  Here  he 
passed  near  twenty  years  of  his  life  with  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  flock,  and  respected  by  the  first  characters  of  the  state.  He 
was  persuaded  by  them  to  compile  his  history  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1786  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  people. 

The  presbyterian  church  in  Boston,  becoming  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  reverend  Mr.  Annan,  and  having  changed  its  establish- 
ment from  the  presbyterian  to  the  congregational  form,  soon  invit- 
ed him  to  become  its  pastor.  He  was  accordingly  installed  April 
4,  1787.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  exploring  various  fields  of  litera- 
ture, and  giving  his  efficient  support  to  every  useful  and  benevo- 
lent institution.  After  being  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  ill  health, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  paralytic  affection,  and  died  June  20, 
1798,  aged  54  years. 

Dr.  Belknap  in  his  preaching  did  not  aim  at  splendid  diction,  but 
presented  his  thoughts  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language,  that  al! 
might  understand  him.  While  he  lived  in  Boston,  he  avoided  con- 
troversial subjects,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  practical  views  of  the 
gospel.  His  sermons  were  filled  with  a  rich  variety  of  observations 
on  human  life  and  manners.  He  was  peculiarly  careful  in  giving 
religious  instruction  to  young  children,  that  their  feet  might  be 
early  guided  in  the  way  of  life.  In  the  afternoon  preceding  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  catechising  the  youth  of  his  society. 

In  the  various  relations  of  life  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  He 
was  amember  of  many  literary  and  humane  societies,  whose  inter- 
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ests  he  essentially  promoted.  Wherever  he  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice he  freely  devoted  his  time  and  talents.  He,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  the  design  of  which 
he  was  induced  to  form  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  disappoint- 
ment from  the  loss  of  valuable  papers  in  prosecuting  his  historical 
researches.  He  had  been  taught  the  value  of  an  association,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscripts  and  bring  to- 
gether the  materials  for  illustrating  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  such  an  institution  incorporated  in 
1794. 

As  an  author  Dr.  Belknap  sustains  a  high  reputation.  Before 
the  revolution  he  wrote  much  in  favor  of  freedom  and  his  country, 
and  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  public  many  fruits  of  his  labors  and 
researches.  His  last  and  most  interesting  work,  his  American  bi- 
ography, he  did  not  live  to  complete.  For  this  work  the  public 
voice  pronounced  him  peculiarly  qualified,  and  it  was  hoped,  that 
he  would  extend  it  through  the  successive  periods  of  his  country's 
Jiistory.  He  was  a  decided  advocate  of  our  republican  forms 
of  government,  and  ever  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  considered  the  bulwark  of  our  national 
security  and  happiness.  He  was  earnest  in  his  wishes  and  prayers 
for  the  government  of  his  country,  and  in  critical  periods  took  an 
open  and  unequivocal,  and,  as  far  as  professional  and  private  duties 
allowed,  an  active  part. 

The  following  extract  from  some  lines,  found  among  his  papers, 
expresses  his  choice  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the 
event  corresponded  with  his  wishes. 

When  faith  and  patience,  hope  and  love 

Have  made  us  meet  for  heaven  above, 

How  blest  the  privilege  to  rise, 

Snatch'd  in  a  moment  to  the  skies  ! 

Unconscious  to  resign  our  breath. 

Nor  taste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Dr.  Belknap  published  a  sermon  on  military  duty,  preached  at 
Dover,  1772  ;  a  serious  address  to  a  parishioner  upon  the  neglect 
of  public  worship  ;  a  sermon  on  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  foundation, 
preached  before  an  association  of  ministers  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
election  sermon,  preached  at  Portsmouth,  1784;  history  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  first  volume  in  1784,  the  second  in  1791,  and  the 
third  in  1792  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Jedidiah 
Morse,  1789  ;  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  historical 
society,  October,  1792,  being  the  completion  of  the  third  century 
from  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  ;  dissertations  upon  the 
character  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  1 2mo ;  collection  of  psalms  and 
hymns,  1795  ;  convention  sermon,  1796  ;  a  sermon  on  the  national 
fast,  May  9,  1798  ;  American  biography,  first  volume  in  1794,  the 
second  in  1798  ;  the  foresters,  an  American  talc,  lieing  a  sequel  to 
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the  historyof  John  Bull  the  clothier,  12 mo.  He  published  also  seve- 
ral essays  upon  the  African  trade,  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
upon  the  state  and  settlement  of  this  country  in  periodical  papers  ; 
in  the  Columbian  magazine  printed  in  Philadelphia  ;  in  the  Boston 
magazine,  1784  ;  in  the  historical  collections  ;  and  in  newspapers. 
Two  of  his  sermons  on  the  institution  and  observation  of  the  sab- 
bath were  published  in  1801. — Collections  of  historical  society,  vi,  x 
— "Xviii  ;  Columbian  centinel,  June  25,  1798  ;  Eees'cyclofiiPdia,  Phil, 
edit.;  Miller's  retrospect,  ii.  142;  Poli/anthos,  i.l — 13;  Hardie^s 
biografihy. 

BELLAMONT  (Richard,  earl  of),  governor  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  to  these  officevS 
early  in  May  1695,  but  did  not  arrive  at  New  York  until  May  1698. 
He  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  for  the  people  were  di- 
vided, the  treasury  was  unsupplied,  and  the  fortifications  were  out 
of  repair.  Notwithstanding  the  care  of  government,  the  pirates, 
who  in  time  of  peace  made  great  depredations  upon  Spanish  ships 
and  settlements  in  America,  were  frequently  in  the  sound,  and  were 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island.  The 
belief,  that  large  quantities  of  money  were  hid  by  these  pirates  along 
the  coast,  led  to  many  a  fruitless  search  ;  and  thus  the  natural  cre- 
dulity of  the  human  mind  and  the  desire  of  sudden  wealth  were 
suitably  punished. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  remained  in  the  province  of  New  York 
about  a  year.  He  arrived  at  Boston  May  26,  1699,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  it  was  a  new 
thing  to  see  a  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Hein  return 
took  every  method  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  He  was 
condescending,  affable,  and  courteous  upon  all  occasions.  Though 
a  churchman  he  attended  the  weekly  lecture  in  Boston  with  the  gen- 
eral court,  who  always  adjourned  for  the  purpose.  For  the  preach- 
ers he  professed  the  greatest  regard.  By  his  wise  conduct  he  ob- 
tained a  larger  sum  as  a  salary  and  as  a  gratuity,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  successors.  Though  he  remained  but  fourteen 
months,  the  grants  made  him  were  one  thousand  eight  hur  dredand 
seventy  five  pounds  sterling.  His  time  was  much  taken  up  in  se- 
curing the  pirates  and  their  effects,  to  accomplish  which  was  a  prin- 
cipal reason  of  his  appointment.  During  his  administration  cap- 
tain Kidd  was  seized,  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.  Soon  after  the 
session  of  the  general  court  in  May  1700,  he  returned  to  Nev/ 
York,  where  he  died  March  5,  1701. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  had  made  himself  very  popular  in  his  gov- 
ernments. He  was  a  nobleman  of  polite  manners,  a  friend  to  the 
revolution,  which  excited  so  much  joy  in  New  England,  and  a  fa- 
vorite of  king  William. 

Hutchinson  seems  to  consider  his  regard  to  religion  as  pretend- 
ed, and  represents  him  as  preferring  lor  his  associates  in  private 
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the  less  precise  fiart  of  the  country.  As  the  earl  was  once  going 
from  the  lecture  to  his  house  with  a  great  crowd  around  him,  he 
passed  by  one  Bullivani.,  an  apothecary,  and  a  man  of  tne  liberal 
cast,  who  was  standing  at  his  snop  door  loitering.  "  Doctor,"  said 
the  earl  with  an  audible  voice, "'  you  have  lost  a  precious  sermon 
to  day."  Bullivant  whispered  to  one  of  his  companions,  who  stood 
by  him,  "  if  1  could  have  got  as  much  by  being  there,  as  his  lord- 
ship will,  I  would  have  been  there  too." — Hutchinson^  ii.  87,  108, 
1 12—1  16,  121  ;  Belknaji's  M.  Hamfishire,  1.30 1,304,  309  ;  Doug- 
lass^ ii.  248  ;   Hardie. 

BELLAMY  (Joseph,  d.d.),  an  eminent  minister,  was  born  at 
New  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in  1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1735.  It  was  not  long  after  his  removal  from  New  Ha- 
ven, that  he  became  the  subject  of  those  serious  impressions,  which, 
it  is  believed,  issued  in  renovation  of  heart.  From  this  period  he 
consecrated  his  talents  to  the  evangelical  ministry.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  to  preach  with  acceptance  and  success.  An  un- 
common blessing  attended  his  ministry  at  Bethlehem  in  the  town 
of  Woodbury  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  society  appeared  to  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  religion  ;  and  they  were  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  man,  by  whose  ministry  they  had  been  conducted  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office 
over  this  church  in  1740.  In  this  retirement  he  devoted  himself 
with  uncommon  ai'dor  to  his  studies  and  the  duties  of  his  office  till 
the  memorable  revival,  which  was  most  conspicuous  in  1742.  His 
spirit  of  piety  was  then  Ijlown  into  a  flame  ;  he  could  not  be  con- 
tenttd  to  confine  his  labors  to  his  small  society.  Taking  care  that 
his  ovim  pulpit  should  be  vacant  as  little  as  possible,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  for  several  years  to  itinerating  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Connecticut  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  preaching 
the  gospel  ddiiy  to  multitudes,  who  flocked  to  hear  hrm.  He  was 
insfmmental  in  the  conversion  of  many.  When  the  awakening 
declined,  he  returned  to  a  more  constant  attention  to  his  own 
charge.  He  now  begun  the  task  of  writing  an  excellent  treatise, 
entitled,  true  religion  delineated,  which  was  published  in  1750.  His 
abilities,  his  ardent  piety,  his  theological  knowledge,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  persons  under  ail  kinds  of  religious  impressions  qualified 
him  peculiarly  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  From  this  time  he  became  ' 
more  conspicuous,  and  young  men,  who  were  preparing  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  applied  to  him  as  a  teacher.  In  this  branch  of 
his  vfcvk  he  v/as  eminently  useful  till  the  decline  of  life,  when  he 
relinquished  it.     His  method  of  instruction  was   the   following. 

vVfter  ascertaining  the  abilities  and  genius  of  those,  who  applied  to 
him,  he  gave  them  a  number  of  questions  on  the  leading  and  most 
esscniiiil  sub'iects  of  relidon  in  the  form  of  a  system.  He  then 
directed  them  to  such  books  as  treat  these  subjects  with  the  great- 
est perspicuity  and  force  of  argument,  and  usually  spent  his  even- 

ngs  in  inquiring  into  their  improvements  and  solving  difficulties, 
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lill  they  had  obtained  a  good  degi-ee  of  understanding  in  the  gen- 
eral system.  After  this,  he  directed  them  to  write  on  each  oi  the 
questions  before  given  them,  reviewing  those  parts  ol  the  authors, 
wiiicu  treated  on  the  subject  proposed.  Tiiese  dissertations  were 
submitted  to  his  examination.  As  they  aavanced  in  ability  lo 
inak.e  proper  distinctions  he  ied  them  to  read  the  xi^ost  learned 
and  acute  opposers  of  the  truth,  the  deistical,  arian,  laid  sociiu^n 
writers,  and  laid  open  tne  falhcy  of  their  most  specious  reat^on- 
ings.  When  the  system  was  completed  he  directed  them  to  write 
on  several  of  the  most  important  points  systematically,  in  the 
form  of  sermons.  He  next  led  them  to  peruse  the  best  ex- 
perimental and  practical  discourses,  and  to  compose  sermons  on 
like  subjects,  iie.  revised  and  corrected  their  compositions,  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  a  heart  truly  devoted  to  Christ,  and  a  life  of 
watching  and  prayer,  discoui  sing  occasionally  on  the  various  cauiesj 
trials,  comforts,  and  motives  ot  the  evangelical  work,  that  his  pu- 
pils might  be,  as  fur  as  possible,  "  scribes  well  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

In  1786  Dr.  Bellamy  was  seized  by  a  paralytic  affection,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  March  6,  1790,  ia  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  perhaps  no  superior,  and  very  few  equals. 
His  voice  was  manly,  his  manner  engaging  and  most  impressive. 
He  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  arresting  the  attention  ;  he  was  mas- 
ter of  his  subject  and  could  adapt  Hmself  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
When  the  law  was  his  theme,  he  was  awful  and  terrifying  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  most  melting  strains  would  he  describe  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  his  love  to  sinners,  and  with  most  persuasive 
eloquence  invite  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  As  a  pastor,  he 
was  diligent  and  faithful.  He  taught  not  only  publicly  but  from 
house  to  house.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. Besides  the  stated  hibors  of  the  Lord's  day  he  frequently 
spent  an  hour  in  the  intervals  of  public  wors!iip  in  catechising  the 
children  of  the  congregation. 

In  a  variety  of  respects  Dr.  Bellamy  shone  with  distinguished 
lustre.  Extensive  science  and  ease  of  communicating  his  ideas 
rendered  him  one  of  the  best  of  instructors.  His  writings  pro- 
cured him  the  esteem  of  the  pious  and  learned  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  many  of  whom  he  maintained  an  epistolary  corresponde-nce.  In 
his  preaching  a  mind  rich  in  thought,  a  gi^at  command  of  language, 
and  a  powerful  voice  rendered  his  extemporary  discourses  peculiar- 
ly acceptable.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  divines  of  this  covmtry. 
In  his  sentiments  he  accorded  >vith  president  Edwards,  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted. 

He  published  a  sermon  entitled,  early  piety  recommrncled  ;  true 
•religion  delineated,  1750  ;  three  sermons  or.  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  millennium,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,; 
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1758  ;  dialogues  on  Theron  and  Aspasio  by  Paulinus  ;  essay  on 
the  glory  of  the  gospel  ;  a  vindication  of  his  sermon  on  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin  ;  the  law  a  schoolmaster,  a 
sermon  ;  the  great  evil  of  sin  ;  election  sermon,  1762.  Besides 
these  he  published  several  small  pieces  on  creeds  and  confessions  ; 
on  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  on  church  covenanting  ;  and  in  answer 
to  objections  made  against  his  writings.  The  lollowing  are  the 
titles  of  some  of  these  ;  the  half  way  covenant,  a  dialogue,  1769  ; 
a  second  dialogue  concerning  the  half  way  covenant,  1769  ;  the 
inconsistency  of  renouncing  the  half  way  covenant  and  retcining 
the  half  way  practice  ;  tnat  there  is  but  one  covenant,  against  the 
reverend  Moses  M.d.{her.— Benedict's  funeral  sermon  ;  Brainerd'g 
/z/f,  22,  41,  43,  55. 

BELLINGHAM  (Richard),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
a  native  of  England,  where  he  was  bred  a  lawyer.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1 634,  and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  deputy 

fovernor.  In  1641  he  was  elected  governor  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Vinthrop  by  a  majority  of  six  votes  ;  but  the  election  did  not  seem 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  court.  He  was  rechosen  to  this  of- 
fice in  1654,andafterthedeath  of  governor  Endicot  was  again  elect- 
ed in  May  1665.  He  continued  chief  magistrate  of  Massachusetts 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  Dec.  7,  1672,  aged 
eighty  years. 

Governor  Bellingham  lived  to  be  the  only  surviving  patentee 
named  in  the  charter.  He  was  severe  against  those,  who  w  ere  call- 
ed sectaries  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  never  took 
a  bribe.  In  the  ecclesiastical  controversy,  which  was  occasioned  in 
Boston  by  the  settlement  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Davenport,  he  was 
an  advocate  of  the  first  church.  Though  a  lawyer,  his  will  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  general  court  were  obliged 
to  make  a  disposition  of  his  property  themselves. — Hutchinson's 
hist.  Massachusetts^  i.  41,  43,  97,  253,  258,  26&  ;  Meal's  hist.  Aew 
England,  i.  390  ;  Mather's  magnalia,  ii.  18  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  414. 

BENEZET  (Anthony),  a  philanthrophist  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  at  St.  Quintins,  a  town  in  the  provinceofPicardy,  France,  Jan. 
31,  1713.  About  the  time  of  his  birth  the  persecution  against  the 
protestants  was  carried  on  with  relentless  severity,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  thousands  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  seek  a  shelter  in  foreign  lands.  Among  these  were 
his  parents,  who  removed  to  London  in  Feb.  1715,  and  after  re- 
maining there  upwards  of  sixteen  years  came  to  Philadelphia  inNov. 
1731.  During  their  residence  in  Great  Britain  they  had  imbibed 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  society  of  friends,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived into  that  body  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Benezet  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a 
iTjercliant  ;  but  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1722,  when  his  affairs 
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were  in  a  prosperous  situation,  he  left  the  mercantile  business,  that 
,he  might  engage  in  some  pursuit,  which  was  not  so  adapted  to 
excite  or  to  promote  a  worldly  spirit,  and  which  would  afford  him 
more  leisure  for  the  duties  of  religion  and  for  the  exercise  of 
that  benevolent  spirit,  for  which  during  the  course  of  a  long  life  he 
was  so  conspicuous.  But  no  employment,  which  accorded  per- 
fectly with  his  inclination,  presented  itself  till  the  year  1742,  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  instructor  in  the  friends'  £nt,iish 
school  of  Philadelphia.  The  duties  of  the  honorable,  though  not 
very  lucrative  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  from  this  period 
continued  to  fulfil  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  delight  and  with 
very  little  intermission  till  his  death.  During  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life  his  zeal  to  do  good  induced  him  to  resign  the  school, 
which  he  had  long  superintended,  and  to  engage  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blacks.  In  doing  this  he  did  not  consult  his  worldly  interest, 
but  was  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  that  miserable 
class  of  beings,  Avhose  minds  had  been  debased  by  servitude.  He 
wished  to  contribute  something  towards  rendering  them  fit  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom,  to  which  many  of  them  had  been  res- 
tored. 

So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  every  being  capable  of  feeling 
pain,  that  he  resolved  towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  eat  no  animal 
food.  This  change  in  his  mode  of  hving  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  His  active  mind  did  not  yield  to  the 
debility  of  his  body.  He  persevered  in  his  attendance  upon  his 
school  tiil  within  a  lev/  days  of  his  decease.  He  died  May  3,  1784, 
in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 

Such  v/as  the  general  esteem,  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  persons  of  all  religious  denominations. 
Many  hundred  negroes  followed  their  friend  and  benefactor  to  the 
grave,  and  by  their  tears  they  proved,  that  they  possessed  the  sen- 
sibility of  men.  An  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  ai'my  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  observed  at  this  time  "  I  would 
rather  be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin,  than  George  Washington 
with  all  his  fame." 

He  exhibited  uncommon  activity  and  industry  in  every  thing, 
which  he  undertook.  He  used  to  say  that  the  highest  act  of  char- 
ity was  to  bear  with  the  unreasonableness  of  mankhid.  He  gener- 
ally wore  plush  clothes,  and  s^ave  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  after  he 
had  worn  them  for  two  or  three  years,  they  made  comfortable  and 
decent  garments  for  the  poor.  So  disposed  was  he  to  make  him- 
self contented  in  every  situation,  that  when  his  memory  began  to 
fail  him,  instead  of  lamenting  the  decay  of  his  powers,  he  said  to  a 
young  friend,  "  this  gives  me  one  great  advantage  over  you,  for 
you  can  find  entertainment  in  reading  a  good  book  only  once  ; 
but  I  enjoy  that  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it,  for  it  is  alw;iy:s  new 
to  me."  Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived  a  more 
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disinterested  life  ;  yet  upon  his  death  bed  he  expressed  his  desire 
to  live  a  little  longer,  "  tnat  he  mii^ht  bring  down  self."  The  last 
time  ne  ever  walked  across  his  room  was  to  take  from  his  desk  six 
dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a  poor  widow,  whom  he  had  long  assisted 
to  maintain.  In  his  conveisation  he  was  affable  and  unreserved  ; 
in  his  manners  gentle  and  conciliating,  tor  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  he  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  opportunity  ;  but  he  made 
himself  contented  with  a  little,  and  with  a  competency  he  was  lib- 
eral beyond  most  oi  those,  whom  a  bountiful  providence  had  en- 
cumbered with  riches.  By  his  will  he  devised  nis  estate,  after  the 
decease  of  his  viife,  to  certain  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  African 
school. 

During  the  time  the  British  army  was  in  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  render  the  situation  of 
the  persons,  who  suffered  from  captivity,  as  easy  as  possible.  He 
knew  no  fear  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow  man,  however  dignified 
by  titles  or  station  ;  and  such  was  the  propriety  and  gentleness  of 
his  manners  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen,  who  command- 
ed the  British  and  German  troops,  that  when  he  could  not  obtain 
the  object  of  his  requests,  he  never  failed  to  secure  their  civilities 
and  esteem. 

Though  the  life  of  Mr.  Benezet  was  passed  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  yet  his  expansive  benevolence  extended  itself  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Giving  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to 
sleep,  he  employed  his  pen  both  day  and  night  in  writing  books  on 
religious  subjects,  composed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  inculcate  the 
peaceable  temper  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  war,  and  to  expose  the  flagrant  injustice  of  slavery,  and 
fix  the  stamp  of  infamy  on  the  traffic  in  human  blood.  His  writ- 
ings contributed  much  towai'ds  meliorating  the  condition  of  slaves, 
and  undoubtedly  had  influence  on  the  public  mind  in  effecting  the 
complete  prohibition  of  that  trade,  which  until  the  year  1808  was  a 
blot  on  the  American  national  character. 

To  disseminate  his  publications  and  increase  his  usefulness  he 
held  a  correspondence  with  such  persons  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  as  united  with  him  in  the  same  benevolent 
design,  or  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  objects,  which  he  was 
pursuing.  No  ambitious  or  covetous  views  impelled  him  to  his 
exertions.  Regarding  all  mankind  as  children  of  one  common 
Father  and  members  of  one  great  family,  he  was  anxious  that  op- 
pression and  tyranny  should  cease,  and  that  men  should  live  together 
in  mutual  kindness  and  affection.  He  himself  respected  and  he 
wished  others  to  respect  the  sacred  injunction,  "  do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1783,  apprehending  that  the  revival 
of  conimei'cc  would  be  likely  to  renew  the  African  slave  trade, 
which  during  the  war  had  been  in  some  measure  obstructed,  he 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  to  solicit  her  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  humanity.  At  tne  close  ot  this  letter  he 
says,  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly  excuse  the  freedom  used  on  this 
occasion  by  an  ancient  man,  whose  mind  for  more  than  forty  years 
past  has  been  much  separated  from  the  common  course  of  the 
world,  and  long  painfully  exercised  in  the  consideration  of  the 
miseries,  under  which  so  large  a  pttrt  of  mankind,  equally  with  us 
the  objects  of  redeeming  love,  are  suffering  the  most  unjust  and 
grievous  oppression,  and  who  sincerely  desires  the  temporal  and 
eternal  felicity  of  the  queen  and  her  royal  consort." 

He  published,  am«  ng  other  tracts,  a  cuution  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonif  s  in  a  short  representation  of  the  calamitous  stat'-  of  the 
enslaved  negroes  in  the  British  dominions,  1767;  some  historical 
account  of  Guinea,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  slave  trade,  1771  ;  observations  on  the  Indian  natives  of  tliis 
continent,  1784. — Hardie's  biography  ;  J^ew  and  general  biog.  dic- 
tiojiary  ;  American  museum-^  ix.  192 — 194  ;  Rees'  cycloficedia. 

BERKELEY  (George),  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  of  Yale  college,  was  born  March  12,  1684 
at  Kilcrin  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  After  publishing  a  number  of  his  works,  which 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  he  tri.velled  four  or  five  years  upon 
the  continent.  He  returned  in  1721,  and  a  fortune  was  soon  "be- 
queathed him  by  a  lady  of  Dublin,  the  "  Vanessa"  of  Swift.  In 
1724  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum. 

Having  for  some  time  conceived  the  benevolent  project  of  convert- 
ing the  savages  of  America  to  Christianity  by  means  of  a  college 
to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Bermuda,  he  published  a  propos- 
al for  this  purpose  at  London  in  1725,  and  offered  to  resign  his 
own  opulent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  America  on  the  subsistence  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  10,0001.  from  the; 
government  of  Great  Britciin,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  the  field 
of  his  labors.  He  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  February 
1729  with  a  view  of  settling  a  correspondence  there  for  supplying 
his  college  with  such  provisions,  as  might  be  wanted  from  the 
northern  colonies.  Here  he  purchased  acountry  seat  and  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newport,  and  resided  about  two  years  and  a  half. 
His  res  dcncc  hi  this  country  had  some  influence  on  the  progress 
of  literature,  particularly  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  The 
presence  and  conversation  of  a  man  so  illustrious  for  talents,  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  social  attractions  could  not  fail  of  giving  a  spring  to 
the  literary  diligence  and  ambition  of  many,  who  enjoyed  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Finding  at  lencth,  that  the  promised  aid  of  the  ministry  towc.rds 
his  new  college  would  fail  him,  dean  Berkeley  returned  to  England. 
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At  his  departure  he  distributed  the  books,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  among  the  clergy  of  Rhode  Island.  He  embarked  tat 
Boston  in  September  1731.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
his  minute  philosopher,  a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  merit,  which 
he  wrcrte,  while  at  Newport.  It  was  not  long  before  he  sent  as  a 
gift  to  Yale  college  a  deed  of  the  farm,  which  he  held  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  the  rents  of  which  he  directed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  three  best  classical  scholars,  who  should  reside 
at  college  at  least  nine  months  in  a  year  in  each  of  the  three  years 
between  their  first  and  second  degrees.  All  surplusages  of  mon- 
ey, arising  from  accidental  vacancies,  were  to  be  distributed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  books  to  such  undergraduates,  as  should  make  the  best 
composition  in  the  Latin  tongue  upon  such  a  moral  theme,  as  should 
be  given  them.  He  also  made  a  present  to  the  library  of  Yale 
college  of  near  one  thousand  volumes.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  episcopal  church,  and  that  he 
came  to  America  for  the  express  purpose  of  founding  an  episcopal 
college,  his  munificence  to  an  institution,  under  the  excliisive  di- 
rection of  a  different  denomination,  must  be  thought  worthy  of 
high  praise. 

It  was  in  the  year  1733,  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
from  this  period  he  discharged  with  exemplary  faithfulness  the 
episcopal  duties,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unabating  dili- 
gence. On  the  14th  of  January  175  3  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
disorder,  called  the  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired,  being 
near  sixty  nine  years  of  age. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  while  at  Cloyne,  constantly  rose  between  three 
and  four  in  the  morning.  His  favorite  author  was  Plato.  His 
character,  though  marked  by  enthusiasm,  was  singularly  excellent 
and  amiable.  He  was  held  by  his  acquaintance  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. Bishop  Atterbury,  after  being  introduced  to  him,  exclaim- 
ed, "  so  much  understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  in- 
nocence, and  such  humility  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of 
any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentlemau."  It  is  well  known,  that 
bishop  Berkeley  rejected  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  and  contended,  that  what  are  called  sensible  ma- 
terial objects  are  not  external  but  exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely 
impressions  made  upon  our  mind  by  the  immediate  act  of  God. 
These  peculiar  sentiments  he  supported  in  his  work,  entitled,  the 
principles  of  human  knowledge,  1710,  and  in  the  dialogues  betweea 
Hylas  and  Philonous,  1713.  Besides  these  works,  and  the  minute 
philosopher,  in  which  he  attacks  the  free  thinker  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  effect,  he  published  also,  arithmetica  absque  algebra  aut 
Euclide  demonstrata,  1707  ;  theory  of  vision,  1709  ;  de  motu, 
3  721  ;  an  essay  towards  preventing  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain, 
1721;  the  analyst,  1734  ;  a  defence  of  free  thinking  in  mathe- 
matics, 1735  ;  the  querist,  173$  ;  discourse  addressed  to  magis-» 
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^ates,  1736  ;  oii  the  virtues  of  tar  water,  1744  ;  maxims  concern- 
ing patriotism,  1730. — Chandler's  life  of  Johnson^  At7 — 60  ;  Miller's 
retrospectant  o4>9  ;   Rees"  cijclop.cedia  ;   Holmes'  annals  jii.  193. 

BERKLEY  (William),  governor  of  Virginia,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  near  London  and  was  educated  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  fellow.  He  was  admitted 
master  of  arts  in  1629.  Li  1630  he  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  He  succeeded  sir  John  Harvey  in  the  government  of 
Virginia  about  the  year  1639.  This  gentleman  had  conducted  in 
so  ai'bitrary  a  manner,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  seized  him 
and  sent  him  home  a  prisoner.  King  Charles  restored  him,  but 
very  soon  afterwards  recalled  him,  and  appointed  in  his  stead  a 
more  just  and  worthy  man,  sir  William  Berkley.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  the  country  engaged  in  an  Indian  war,  v.  hich  much  interrupt- 
ed its  prosperity.  The  war  was  occasioned  by  the  encroachments 
of  governor  Harvey  in  the  grants  of  land,  which  he  had  given. 
The  natives  had  massacred  about  500  of  the  colonists,  and  were 
still  carrying  on  the  work  of  destruction.  But  sir  William  with  a 
party  of  horse  surprised  the  aged  Oppecancar«ough,  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  James  Town.  The  Indian  emperor  was  a  man  of 
dignified  sentiments.  One  day,  when  there  was  a  large  crowd  in 
his  room  gazing  at  him,  he  called  for  the  governor,  and  said  to  him, 
"  if  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  have  taken  sir  William  Berkley  pi-is- 
oner,  I  should  have  disdained  to  have  made  a  show  of  him  to  my 
people."  Abovit  a  fortnight  after  he  was  taken,  a  brutal  soldier 
shot  him  through  the  back,  of  which  wound  the  old  man  soon  died. 
A  firm  peace  was  soon  afterwards  made  with  the  Indians. 

During  the  civil  war  in  England  governor  Bei'kley  took  the  side 
of  the  king,  and  Virginia  was  the  last  of  the  possessions  of  England, 
which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  Severe  laws  were 
made  against  the  puritans,  though  there  were  none  in  the  colony  ; 
commerce  was  interrupted  ;  and  the  people  were  unable  to  supply 
themselves  even  with  tools  for  agriculture.  Itwasnottill  1651, that 
Virginia  was  subdued.  The  parliament  had  sent  a  fleet  to  reduce 
Barbadoes,  and  from  this  place  a  small  sq>iadron  was  detached  mi- 
der  the  command  of  captain  Dennis.  The  Virginians  by  the  help 
of  some  Dutch  vessels,  Avhich  were  then  in  the  port,  made  such 
resistance,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  means 
besides  force.  He  sent  word  to  two  of  the  members  of  the  comicil, 
that  he  had  on  board  a  valuable  cargo  belonging  to  them,  which 
they  must  lose,  if  the  protector's  authority  was  not  immediately 
acknowledged.  Such  dissensions  now  took  place  in  the  colony, 
that  Sir  William  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  submit  on  the 
terms  of  a  general  pardon.  He  however  remained  in  the  country, 
passing  his  time  in  retirement  at  his  own  plantation,  and  observing 
•with  satisfaction,  that  the  parliament  made  a  moderate  use  of  its 
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Success,  and  that  none  of  the  Virginia  royalists  were  persecuted 
lor  their  resistance. 

After  the  death  of  governor  Matthews,  who  was  appointed  by- 
Cromwell,  the  people  applied  to  sir  William  to  resume  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  declined  complying  with  their  request  unless 
they  would  submit  themselves  again  to  the  authority  of  the  king. 
Upon  their  consenting  to  do  this,  he  resumed  his  former  authority 
in  January  1659  ;  and  king  Charles  II  was  proclaimed  in  Virgin- 
ia before  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  death  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  dissipated  from  the  minds  of  the  col- 
onists the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  their  boldness.  After  the 
restoration  governor  Berkley  received  a  new  commission  and  was 
permitted  to  go  to  England  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  majesty.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  deputy  governor,  whom  he  had  appointed,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders  collected  the  laws  into  one  body.  The 
church  of  England  was  made  the  established  religion,  parishes 
Avere  regulated,  and,  besides  a  mansion  house  and  glebe,  a  yearly 
stipend  in  tobacco,  to  the  value  of  eighty  pounds,  was  settled  on 
the  minister.  In  1662  governor  Berkley  returned  to  Virginia,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  laws  were  enforced  against  the  dissenters 
from  the  establishment,  by  which  a  number  of  them  were  driven 
from  the  colony.  During  Bacon's  rebellion  he  exhibited  a  suitable 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  support 
his  authority.  Peace  was  afterwards  preserved  not  so  much  by 
the  removal  of  the  grievances,  which  awakened  discontent,  as  by 
the  arrival  of  a  regiment  from  England,  which  remained  a  long 
time  in  the  country 

In  1677  sir  William  was  induced,  on  accbunt  of  his  ill  state  of 
health,  to  return  to  England,  leaving  colonel  Jeffereys  deputy  gov- 
ernor. He  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had  seen  the 
king,  after  an  administration  of  near  forty  years.  He  was  buried 
at  Twickenham  July  13,  1677.  The  assembly  of  Virginia  declar- 
ed, that  he  had  been  an  excellent  and  well  deserving  governor. 
The  following  extract  from  his  answer  in  June  1671  to  inquiries  of 
the  committee  for  the  colonies  is  a  curious  specimen  of  his  loyalty. 
"  We  have  forty  eight  parishes  and  our  ministers  are  well  paid, 
and  by  my  consent  should  be  better  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and 
preach  less  ;  but,  as  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst 
are  sent  us,  and  we  have  few,  that  we  can  boast  of,  since  the  perse- 
cution in  CromwcU's  tyranny  drove  divers  worthy  men  hither. 
Yet  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing  ;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printmg  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government." 

He  published  the  lost  lady,  a  tragi-comedy,  1639  ;  a  discourse 
and  view  of  Virginia,  1 663. — 'Keith*is  history  of  Virginia.,  144 — 162  ; 
■IVijnne^n.  216 — 224  ;  Holmes^  annals,  i.  373  440  ;  Chalthers^  \. 
3'36,  537  ;    Wood's  Jfhenfi  Oxonicnses.,  ii.  586. 
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BERKLEY  (NoRBORNE,  baron  de  Botetourt),  one  of  the  last  gov- 
ernors of  Virginia,  while  a  British  colony,  obtained  the  peerage 
of  Botetourt  in  1764.  In  July  1768  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Virginia  in  the  place  of  general  Amherst.  He  died  at  Williams- 
burg October  15.  1770,  in  the  fifty  third  year  of  his  age.  At  his 
death  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
honorable  John  Blair,  devolved  upon  the  honorable  William  Nelson 
until  the  appointment  in  December  of  lord  Dunmore,  then  gover* 
nor  of  New  York. 

Lord  Botetourt  seems  to  have  been  highly  and  deservedly  respect- 
ed in  Virginia.  His  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  William 
and  Mary  college  were  zealous  and  unremitted.  He  instituted  an 
annual  contest  among  the  students  for  two  elegant  golden  medals 
of  the  value  of  five  guineas  ;  one  for  the  best  latin  oration  on  a  giv- 
en subject,  and  the  other  for  superiority  in  mathematical  science. 
For  a  long  time  he  sanctioned  by  his  presence  morning  and  evening 
prayers  in  the  college.  No  company,  nor  avocation  prevented  his 
attendance  on  this  service.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  literary 
characters.  No  one  of  this  class,  who  had  the  least  claims  to  res- 
pect, was  ever  presented  to  him  without  receiving  his  encourage- 
ment.—.M7/er'«  re^ros^ec^,  ii.  378  ;  Boston  gazette,  JYovember  12, 
1770. 

BERNARD  (Francis),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  arrived  in 
the  province  from  New  Jersey  as  successor  to  governor  Pownall, 
August  2,  1760,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  government  nine 
years.  His  administration  was  during  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  in  American  history.  He  had  governed  New  Jersey  two 
years  in  a  manner  very  acceptable  to  that  province,  and  the  first 
part  of  his  administration  in  Massachusetts  v/as  very  agreeable  to 
the  general  court.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Canada  was  surrendered 
to  Amherst.  Much  harmony  prevailed  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  this  prosperous  and  happy  commencement  did  not  continue. 
There  had  long  been  two  parties  in  the  state,  the  advocates  for  the 
crown,  and  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Governor 
Bernard  was  soon  classed  with  those,  who  were  desirous  of 
strengthening  the  royal  authority  in  America  ;  the  sons  of  liberty 
therefore  stood  forth  uniformly  in  opposition  to  him.  His  indis- 
cretion in  appointing  Mr.  Hutchinson  chief  justice  instead  of  giving 
that  office  to  colonel  Otis  of  Barnstable,  to  whom  it  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Shirley,  proved  very  injurious  to  his  cause.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment  he  lost  the  influence  of  colonel  Otis, 
and  by  yielding  himself  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he  drew  upon  him  the 
hostility  of  James  Otis,  the  son,  a  man  of  great  talents,  Avho  soon 
became  the  leader  on  the  popular  side.  The  laAvs  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade,  and  the  severities  of  the  officers  of  customs  was  the 
first  thing,  which  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind  ;  and  afterwards 
the  stamp  act  uicreased  the  energy  of  resistance  to  the  schemes  of 
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tyranny.  Governor  Bernanl  possessed  no  talent  for  conciliating  ;  he 
was  for  accomplishing  ministerial  purposes  by  force  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  freedom  gathered  strength  from  the  open  manner,  in  which  he 
atternpted  to  crush  it.  His  speech  to  the  general  court  after  the; 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  assuage  the 
angry  passions,  which  had  lately  been  excited.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  bringing  the  troops  to  Boston,  that  he  might  over- 
awe the  people  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  him,  that  they  were  contin- 
ued in  the  town.  This  measure  had  been  px'oposed  by  him  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson  long  before  it  was  executed.  While  he  professed 
himself  a  friend  to  the  province,  he  was  endeavoring  to  undermine 
its  constitution,  and  to  obtain  an  essential  alteration  in  the  charter 
by  transferring  from  the  genei-al  court  to  the  crown  the  right  of 
electing  the  council.  His  conduct,  though  it  drew  upon  him  the 
indignation  of  the  province,  was  so  pleasing  to  the  ministry,  that  he 
was  created  a  baronet  March  20,  1769.  Sir  Francis  had  too  little 
command  of  his  temper.  He  could  not  conceal  his  resentments, 
and  he  could  not  restrain  his  censures.  One  of  his .  last  public 
measures  was  to  pi'orogue  the  general  court  in  July,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  refusing  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
troops.  The  general  court  however,  before  they  Avere  proi'og- 
ued,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  drawing  up  a  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  removal  of  the  governor.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
recal  him,  and  he  embarked  August  1,  1769,  leaving  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  lieutenant  governor,  commander  in  chief.  There  were 
few,  who  lamented  his  departure.  He  died  in  England  June 
1779. 

If  a  man  of  greater  address  and  wisdom  had  occupied  the  place 
of  sir  Francis,  it  is  A^ery  probable  our  revolution  would  not  have 
taken  place  so  soon.  But  his  arbitrary  principles,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  authority  of  the  crown  enkindled  the  spirit  of  this  people,  while 
his  representations  to  the  ministry  excited  them  to  those  measures, 
which  hastened  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mothei- 
country. 

Froni  the  letters  of  governor  Bernard,  which  were  obtained  and 
transmitted  to  this  country  by  some  secret  friend,  it  appears  that 
he  had  very  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  liberty.  His  select 
letters  on  the  trade  and  government  of  America,  written  in  Boston 
from  1763  to  1768,  were  published  in  London  in  1774.  His  other 
letters,  written  home  in  confidence,  were  pubUshed  in  1768  and 
l769.--'Minot*s  /lislory  of  Massachusetts,  i.*  73 — 222;  Gordoii,  i. 
139,  272—274  ;  Marshall,  ii.  96,  114  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  283., 
291  ;  J  dams'  JV.  England,  241. 

BEVERLY  (R.),  a  native  of  Virginia,  pubUshed  a  history  of  that 
colony  at  London  in  1705  in  four  parts,  embracing  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Virginia  and  the  governm<  nt  thereof  to  the  time,  when 
it  was  written  ;  the  natural  prod\ictioiis  and  conveniences  of  tlie 
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counti7,suited  to  trade  and  improvement  ;  the  native  Indians,  their 
religion,  laws,  and  customs  ;  and  the  state  of  the  country  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  goverment  and  the  improvements  of  the  land.  An- 
other edition  was  published  with  Gribelin's  cuts,  8vo,  1722. 
This  work  in  the  historical  narration  is  as  concise  and  unsatisfacto- 
ry, as  the  history  of  Stith  is  prolix  and  tedious. 
'  BLAIR  (James),  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  college, 
Virginia,  and  a  learned  divine,  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland, 
where  he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  episcopal  church.  On  account 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  religion,  which  then  existed  in  that  kingdom ,. 
he  quitted  his  preferments  and  went  into  England  near  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  bishop  of  London  prevailed  on  him 
to  go  to  Virginia,  as  a  missionary,  about  the  year  1685  ;  and  in 
that  colony  by  his  exemplary  conduct  and  unwearied  labors  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  he  much  promoted  religion,  and  gained  to 
himself  esteem  and  reputation.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  ecclesiastical  commissary,  the  highest  office  in  the  church, 
which  could  be  given  him  in  the  province.  This  appointment 
however  did  not  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  pastoral  office,  for  it 
was  his  delight  to  preach  the  gospel  of  salvation. 

Perceiving  that  the  want  of  schools  and  seminaries  for  literary 
and  religious  instruction  would  in  a  great  degree  defeat  the  exer- 
tions, which  were  making,  in  order  to  propagate  the  gospel,  he 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  college  at  Williamsburg. 
For  this  purpose  he  solicited  benefactions  in  this  country,  and  hf 
direction  of  the  assembly  made  a  voyage  to  England  in  169  1  to  ob- 
tain the  patronage  of  tlic  government.  A  charter  was  procured 
in  this  year  with  liberal  endowments,  and  he  was  named  in  it  as  the 
first  president  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  before  the  year  1729,  from  which  period  till  1742  he 
discharged  them  with  faithfulness.  The  college  however  did  not 
flourish  very  greatly  during  his  presidency,  nor  for  many  years  af- 
terwards. The  wealthy  farmers  were  in  the  hal^it  of  semling  their 
sons  to  Europe  for  their  education.  After  a  life  of  near  sixty  years 
in  the  ministry,  he  died  in  a  good  old  age  August  1, 1743,  and  went 
to  enjoy  the  glory,  for  which  he  Avas  destined. 

Mr.  Blair  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  council  of  the  col- 
ony, and  rector  of  Williamsburg.  He  was  a  faithful  laborer  in 
the  vineyard  of  his  Master,  and  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and 
to  the  several  offices,  which  he  sustained. 

He  published,  our  Savior's  divine  sermon  on  the  mount  explain- 
ed and  the  practice  of  it  recommended  in  divers  sermons  and  dis- 
courses, 4  vol.  8vo,  London,  1743.  This  work  is  spoken  of  with 
high  approbation  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his 
christian  preacher.— /?z/rc;rf.  to  the  above  ivork  ;  Miller's  rctrosjiecty 
ii.  335.  336,  ;  Aew  and  gen.  biog.  diet.  ;  Bzirjiel's  hist,  own  dmes^' 
j,L  119,  120,  folio  ;  Kcith^  168.. 
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BLAIR  (Samuel),  a  learned  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  He  came  to  America  very  early  in  life,  and  was 
one  of  Mr.  Tennent's  pupils  in  his  academy  at  Neshaminy.    About 
the  year  1 745  he  himself  opened  an  academy  at  Fog's  manor,  Chester 
county,  with  particular  reference  to  the  study  of  theology  as  a  science. 
He  also  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  this  place  ;  but 
such  was  his  zeal  to  do  good,  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  his 
own  society,  but  often  dispensed  the  precious  truths  of  heaven  to 
destitute  congregations.     He  died,  it  is  believed,  in  1751,  and  his 
brother  in  a  few  years  succeeded  him  in  the  care  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Blair  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able,  as  well  as  pious, 
excellent,  and  venerable  men  of  his  day.     He  was  a  profound  di- 
vine and  a  most  solemn  and  impressive  preacher.     To  his  pupils 
^e  was  himself  an  excellent  model  of  pulpit  eloquence.     In  his 
life  he  gave  them  an  admirable  example  of  christian  meekness,  of 
Brinistei'ial  diligence,  of  candor,  and  Catholicism,  without  a  derelic- 
tion of  principle.     He  was  eminently  serviceable  to  the  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  lived,  not  only  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
as  a  teacher  of  human  knowledge.     From  his  academy,  that  school 
of  the  prophets,  as  it  was  frequently  called,  there  issued  forth  ma- 
ny excellent  pupils,  who  did  honor  to  their  instructor  both  as  schol- 
ars and  christian  ministers.     Among  the  distinguished  characters, 
%vho  received  their  classical  and  theological  education  at  this  sem- 
inary, were  the  reverend  Samuel  Davies,  reverend  Dr.  Rodgcrs  of 
New  York,  and  the  reverend  Messrs.  Alexander  Cummings,  James 
Finley,  Hugh  Henry,  and  a  number  of  other  respectable  clergy- 
man.     The  former  of  these  pupils,  after  being  informed  of  his 
sickness,  wrote  respecting  him  to  a  friend  the  following  lines. 
O,  had  you  not  the  mournful  news  divulg'd, 
My  mind  had  still  the  pleasing  dream  indulg'd  ; 
Still  fancied  Blair  with  health  and  vigor  bless'd, 
With  some  grand  purpose  lab'ring  in  his  breast, 
In  studious  thought  pursuing  truth  divine. 
Till  the  full  demonstration  round  him  shine  ; 
Or  from  the  sacred  desk  proclaiming  loud 
His  master's  message  to  the  attentive  crowd. 
While  heavenly  truth  with  bright  conviction  glares, 
And  coward  error  shiinks  and  disappears, 
While  quick  remorse  the  hardy  sinner  feels. 
And  Calvary's  balm  the  bleeding  conscience  heals. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  published  any  thing  excepting  a  narrative 
ef  a  revival  of  religion  in  several  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  1744.— 
Miller's  retrospecty'n.  2>i2  ;  Alassa.  missio7iary  magazine,  \n.  362  ; 
J)avies^  life. 

BLAIR  (John),  an  eminent  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  charge  of  three  congregations  in  Cumber- 
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land  county  as  early  as  1742.  These  were  frontier  settlements  and 
exposed  to  depredations  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
remove.  He  accepted  a  call  from  Fog's  manor  in  Chester  county 
in  1757.  This  congregation  had  been  favored  with  the  ministry 
of  his  brother,  the  reverend  Samuel  Blair  ;  and  here  he  continued 
about  nine  years,  besides  discharging  the  duties  of  the  ministry, 
superintending  also  a  flourishing  grammar  school,  and  preparing 
many  young  men  for  tlie  ministry.  When  the  presidency  of  New 
Jersey  college  became  vacant,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity 
and  had  for  some  time  the  charge  of  that  seminary  before  the  arriv- 
al of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  After  this  event  he  settled  at  Wallkill  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  Here  he  labored  a  while  with  his.  usual 
faithfulness,  and  finished  his  earthly  course  Dec.  8,  1771,  aged 
about  fifty  one  years. 

He  was  a  judicious  and  persuasive  preacher,  and  through  his 
exertions,  sinners  were  converted  and  the  children  of  God  ed- 
ified. Fully  convinced  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  addressed 
immortal  souls  with  that  warmth  and  power,  which  left  a  witness 
in  every  bosom.  Though  he  sometimes  wrote  his  sermons  in  full, 
yet  his  common  mode  of  preaching  was  by  short  notes,  comprising 
the  general  outlines.  His  labors  were  too  abundant  to  admit  of 
more  ;  and  no  more  was  necessary  to  a  mind  so  richly  stored,  and 
so  constantly  impressed  with  the  great  truths  of  religion- 

For  his  large  family  he  had  amassed  no  fortune,  but  he  left  them 
what  is,infinitely  better,  a  religious  education,  a  holy  example,  and 
prayers,  which  have  been  remarkably  answered. 

His  disposition  was  uncommonly  patient,  placid,  benevolent,  dis- 
interested, and  cheerful.  He  w&s  too  mild  to  indulge  bitterness  or 
severity,  and  he  thought  that  truth  required  little  else  than  to  be 
fairly  stated  and  properly  understood.  Those,  who  could  not  rel- 
ish the  savor  of  his  piety,  loved  him  as  an  amiable  and  revered  him 
as  a  great  man.  Though  no  bigot,  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
presbytcrian  form  of  government  is  the  most  scriptural,  and  the 
most  favorable  to  religion  and  happiness. 

In  his  last  sickness  he  imparted  his  advice  to  the  congregation, 
and  represented  to  his  family  the  necessity  of  an  interest  in  Christ. 
A  few  nights  before  he  died  he  said,  "  directly  I  am  going  to  glory. 
My  master  calls  me  ;  I  must  be  gone."  He  published  a  few  oc- 
casional sermons  and  tracts  in  defence  of  important  truths. — Evan- 
gelical intelligencer^  i.  241 — 244. 

BLAIR  (John),  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  supreme 
coart  of  the  United  States,  died  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia  Au- 
gust 31,  1800,  in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Virginia  in  1787,  at 
which  time  the  legislature  of  that  stiite,  fmding  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem inconvenient,  established  circuit  courts,  the  duties  of  which 
they   directed  the  jud_ges  of   the  court  of  appeals  to  perform. 
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These  judges,  among  whose  names  are  those  of  Blair,  Pendleton', 
and  Wythe,  remonstrated  and  declared  the  act  unconstitutional. 
In  the  same  year,  1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  conven- 
tion, which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  that 
instrument  the  names  of  Blair  and  Madison  are  affixed  as  the 
deputies  from  Virginia.  In  September  1789,  when  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  had  assisted  in  establishing,  had  commenced  its 
operation,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  an  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  of  which  John  Jay  was  chief  justice. 

Judge  Blair  was  an  amiable,  accomplished,  and  tryly  virtuous 
man.  He  dischai'ged  with  ability  and  integrity  the  duties  of  a 
number  of  the  highest  and  most  important  public  trusts  ;  and  in 
these  as  well  as  in  the  several  relations  of  private  life  his  conduct 
was  so  upi'ight  and  so  blameless,  that  he  seldom  or  never  lost  a 
friend  or  made  him  an  enemy.  Even  calumny,  which  assailed 
Washington,  shrunk  from  his  friend,  the  unassuming  and  pious 
Blair.  Through  life  he  in  a  remarkable  mantter  experienced  the 
truth  of  our  Savior's  declaration,  "blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they, 
shall  inherit  the  earth  ;"  and  at  death  he  illustrated  the  force  of 
the  exclamation,  "  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."— Clay/ioole's  daily  advertiser^  Philadetphiaf 
Sefi.  12,  1800  ;  Marshall's  life  of  JVashi7igton,  v.  216. 

BLAKE  (James),  a  preacher,  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  the  year  1769. 
While  a  member  of  the  university  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conduct.  He  conciliated  the  love  of  his  fellow 
students,  and  the  high  approbation  of  his  instructors.  After  pur- 
suing for  some  time  his  theological  studies  under  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Smith  of  Weymouth,  he  began  with  reluctance  at  a 
very  early  period  the  important  v.ork  of  the  ministry.  He  died 
November  17,  177 1,  being  near  twenty  one  years  of  age. 

A  small  volume  of  his  sermons,  which  was  published  by  his 
friends  after  his  death,  displays  a  strength  of  mind  and  a  knowledge 
of  theoretical  and  practical  divinity  very  uncommon  in  a  person  so 
young.  His  sermons  also  indicate  a  warmth  of  pious  feeling  hon- 
orable to  his  character. — Preface  to  his  soTrwn.'!  •  Collections  hist, 
soc.  ix.  189. 

BLAND  (Ric  hard),  apolitical  writer  of  Virginia,  was  a  principal 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  at  the  close  of  the  year  1770. 
He  published  in  1766  an  inquiry  into  the  rigiits  of  the  British  col- 
onies, in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  entitled,  regulations  lately  made  concerning  the 
colonies,  and  taxes  imposed  on  them  considered.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  productions  of  Virginia  during  the  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  ;  the  other  writcr.s  were  Arthur  Lee,  and  Jefferson: 
^m-Jeffirf!Cv'';  noteif,  query  xxiii.. 
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•lilvAND  (Theodoric),  a  worthy  patriot  and  statesman,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  descended  Irom  an  ancient  and  respectable 
{"amiiy  in  that  state.  He  was  bred  to  the  science  of  physic,  but 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  he  quitted  the 
practice,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  had  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  While  in  the  army  he  frequently  signalized 
himself  by  brilliant  actions.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  convention  troops  at  Albemarle  barracks  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  continued  in  that  situation  till  some  time  in  1780,  when 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congi-ess.  He  continued  in  that  body 
three  years,  the  time  allowed  by  the  confederation.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  term  he  again  returned  to  Virginia,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  believing  it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  interests  of 
his  country,  and  was  in  the  minority,  that  voted  against  its  ratifica- 
tion. But  when  it  was  at  length  adopted,  he  submitted  to  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district,  in 
which  he  lived,  in  the  first  congress  under  the  constitution.  He 
died  at  New  York  June  1,  1790,  while  attending  a  session  of  con- 
gress, in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

When  the  subject  of  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  was 
debated  in  March  1790,  he  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  assump- 
tion, differing  in  respect  to  this  measux'e  from  all  his  colleagues. 
In  his  speech  he  expressed  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  as 
amended,  though  he  wished  for  more  amendments,  and  declared 
his  dread  of  silent  majorities  on  questions  of  great  and  general 
concern.  He  was  honest,  open,  candid  ;  and  liis  conduct  was  such 
in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  as  to  secure  universal  respect. 
Though  a  legislator,  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  genius  for  poetry. 
— Gazette  of  the  United  States  for  Jfiril  17,  and  June  5,  1790. 

BLEECKER  (Ann  Eliza),  a  lady  of  some  literary  celebrity  in 
New  York,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr .  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  was  born  in " 
Qctober  1752.  From  early  life  she  was  passionately  fond  of  books. 
In  1769  she  was  married  to  John  I.  Bleecker  Esq,  and  she  lived  a 
Aumber  of  years  in  great  tranquillity  and  happiness  at  Tomhanic,  a 
beautiful  solitary  village  eighteen  miles  above  Albany.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  from  Canada  in  1777  drove  her  from  her  re- 
treat and  interrupted  her  enjoyment  ;  domestic  afflictions  cast  a 
gloom  over  her  mind  ;  and  possessing  an  excessive  sensibility, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  religious  consolations,  she  was  una- 
ble to  support  the  weight  of  her  troubles.  After  the  peace  she 
revisited  New  York  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  old  acquaintance  and 
reviving  the  impressions  of  past  days  ;  but  the  dispersion  of  her 
friends,  and  the  desolation,  which  every  where  presented  itself  to 
her  sight,  overwhelmed  her.  She  returned  to  hrr  cottage,  where 
she  died  November  So,- 1783. 
10 
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She  Was  the  friend  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  her  kindness  anid 
benevolence  to  the  poor  of  the  village,  where  she  lived,  caused  her 
death  to  be  deeply  lamented.  After  her  death,  some  of  her  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published  in  1793  under  the  title  of  the 
posthumous  works  of  Ann  Eliza  Bleecker  in  prose  and  verse.  To 
this  work  are  prefixed  memoirs  of  her  life,  written  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Margaretta  V.  Faugeres.  There  is  also  added  to  the  volume  a 
collection  of  Mrs.  Faugeres*  c&says.-— Hardy's  biographical  diction- 
ary. 

BLINMAN  (Richard),  first  minister  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  minister  at  Cheps- 
tow in  Monmouthshire.  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  in  1642  it 
was  his  intention  to  settle  with  his  friends,  who  accompanied  him, 
at  Green's  harbor  near  Plymouth.  But  some  difficulty  arising  in 
that  place,  he  removed  to  cape  Ann,  which  the  general  court  in 
the  year  above  mentioned  established  a  plantation  and  called 
Gloucester.  He  removed  to  New  London  in  1648.  Here  he 
continued  in  the  ministry  about  ten  years,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Gershom  Bulkley.  In  1658  he  removed  to  New  Haven, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  town  I'eturned  to  England,  Having 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  he  happily  concluded  at  the  city  of  Bristol 
a  life  spent  in  doing  good. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  published  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Danvers  a  book  entitled,  an  essay  tending  to  issue  the  controversy 
about  infant  baptism,  8vo,  1674.-— •Mather's  magnalia^  iii.  213  ; 
A'onconfor mist's  meviorial^  iii.  177;  Collections  hist.  soc.  ix.  39  ; 
Winthrofi's  journal,  2441  ;  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  i.  293,  3 10', 
314,  522. 

BLOWERS  (Thomas),  minister  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  at  Cambridge  August  1 ,  1677.  His  mother  was  the  sister 
of  the  honorable  Andrew  Belcher.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1695,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Beverly  October  29,  1701.  He  died  June  17,  1729,  in  the  fifty 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  an  excellent 
minister  ;  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety  ;  of  great  meekness  and 
sweetness  of  temper  ;  of  uncommon  stability  in  his  principles  and 
steadiness  in  his  conduct.  He  was  a  vigilant,  prudent  pastor,  and 
a  close,  pathetic  preacher.  He  pubUshed  a  sermon  on  the  death 
of  reverend  Joseph  Green  of  Salem  village,  1715. — Mw  England 
weekly  jountalJune  23,  1729  ;  Foxcroft'sfun.  sermon. 

BOGARDUS  (EvERARDUs),  the  first  minister  of  the  reformed 
Dutch  church  in  New  York,  came  early  to  this  country,  though 
the  exact  time  of  his  arrival  is  not  knoAvn.  The  records  of  this, 
church  begin  with  the  year  1639,  He  was  ordained  and  sent  forth, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  classis  of  Amstei'dam,  which  had  foi*  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  superintendence  of  the  Dutch  church  in  New 
Nethef  lands,  or  the  province  of  New  York.     The  tradition  is,  ^\^ 
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Mr.  Bogardus  became  blind  and  returned  to  Holland  some  time 
•before  the  surrender  of  the  colony  to  the  British  in  1664.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  ahd  Samuel  Megapolensis. — Christian't 
■magazine,  JVe%v  York.,  i.  368. 

BOLLAN  (William),  an  agent  for  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Great  Britain,  was  sent  about  the  year  1746  to  solicits 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  in  the  expedition  against  cape 
Breton  in  1745.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  public 
■affairs  of  the  province,  and  his  address  and  assiduity  were  conspic- 
uous. He  remained  for  many  years  in  this  station.  In  1762  he 
was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Jasper  Mauduitwas  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  reasons  for  tliis  dismission  were  dissatisfaction  with  his  con- 
tiuct  in  making  som-e  deductions  from  the  money,  which  was 
granted  in  3  759,  as  a  reimbursement, to  the  province,  and  in  neg- 
lecTnitj  to  correspond  with  the  general  court.  The  desire  of 
avoiding  expense  by  appointing  a  person  resident  in  England  and 
the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Bollan  was  attached  to  the  episcopal 
church  might  also  have  conspired  to  introduce  into  his  place  a 
m.i:.  less  distinguished  for  talents  and  legal  information.  Mr. 
BcIIan  however  was  some  years  afterwards  made  agent  of  the 
council.     He  died  in  Englancl  in  1776. 

He  published  a  number  of  political  tracts,  among  which  are  the 
fo'iowing  ;  colonise  Anglicanse  illustratae,  1742  ;  the  ancient  right 
of  the  English  nation  to  the  American  fishery  examined  and  stated, 
1764;  the  mutual  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  tlie  American 
colonies  considered,  1765  ;  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  upon 
public  affairs  considered,  1766  ;  the  importance  of  the  colonies  in 
North  America,  and  the  .interest  of  Gi-eat  Britain  with  regard  to 
them  considered,  1766  ;  epistle  from  Timoleon,  1768  ;  continued 
-corruption  of  standing  ai-mies,  1768  ;  the  free  Briton's  memorial, 
in  defence  of  the  right  of  election,  1769  ;  a  supplemental  memo- 
rial, on  the  origin  of  parliaments  &c.  1770  ;  a  petition  to  the  king 
in  council  January  26,  1774,  with  illustrations  intended  to  promote 
the  harmony  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  This  petition  he 
offered  as  agent  for  the  council  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 
— Hutchinson's  history  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  436  ;  Minot's  continiu. 
atioji,  ii.l09,  ■!  10. 

BOND  (Thomas),  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia,  was 
selected  in  1763  or  1764  to  give  clinical  lectures  in  the  ;medical 
school  of  that  city  on  the  cases  of  disease  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital.  He  was  at  this  time  an  old  practitioner.  He  drew  up 
about  the  year  1750  some  useful  memoirs,  which  were  published 
in  the  medical  observatioi"Ks  and  inquiries, -vols.  i.  and  ii.  London.— 
Miller's  retrospect,  i.  312  ;   Eamsay'fi  review  of  medicine,  37. 

BORDLEY  (John  Beale),  a -writer  on  agriculture,  died  at 
Philadelphia  January  26,  1804,  in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his 
^age.     In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Mary 
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land.  He  was  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  1)iit  less  knowTi  at  the 
bar,  than  in  the  magistracy  and  on  the  bench,  the  duties  of  which  sta- 
tions he  discharged  with  uprightness  and  abijity.  He  had  also, while 
this  country  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  a  seat 
at  the  executive  council  of  the  province  of  Maryland.  But  he 
was  not  allured  by  this  office  from  his  duty  to  his  country.  He 
found  our  revolution  necessary  to  onr  freedom,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
its  accomplishment. 

His  habitual  and  most  pleasing  employment  Avas  husbandry, 
which  he  practised  extensively  upon  his  own  estate  on  Wye  island 
in  the  bay  of  Chesapeak.  As  he  readily  tried  every  suggested 
improvement,  and  adopted  such  as  were  confirmed  by  his  experi- 
ments, and  as  he  added  to  his  example  frequent  essays  upon  agri- 
cultural subjects,  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  best  of  all  arts. 

He  was  cheerful  in  his  temper,  and  was  respected  and  beloved. 
In  religion  he  was  of  the  most  liberal  or  free  system  within  the  pale 
of  revelation.  In  his  political  principles  he  was  attached  to  that  re- 
publican form  of  government,  in  which  the  public  authority  is  found- 
ed on  the  people,  but  guarded  against  the  sudden  fluctuations  of  their 
will. 

Besides  his  occasional  pieces  on  agriculture,  Mr.  Bordley  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  essays  and  notes  on  husbandry  and  rural  af- 
fairs with  plates,  Philadelphia,  1799.— Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  for  Feb. 
7, 1804. 

.  BOSTWICK  (David),  an  eminent  minister  in  New  York, 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1720.  Af- 
ter he  began  to  preach,  he  was  first  settled  at  Jamaica  on  Long 
Island,  where  he  continued  till  1756,  when  he  was  translated  to  the 
presbyterian  society  of  New  York  by  a  synodical  decree.  The 
persons,  composing  his  congregation,  were  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundrgd.  In  this  charge  he  continued  till  November  12,  1763, 
■when  he  died  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  front  aisle  of  his  church. 

He  was  of  a  mild,  catholic  disposition,  of  great  piety  and  zeal, 
and  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  proper  business  of  his  of- 
fice}. He  abhorred  the  frequent  mixture  of  divinity  and  politics, 
and  much  more  the  turpitude  of  maldng  the  former  subservient  to 
the  latter.  His  thoughts  were  occupied  by  things,  which  are 
above,  and  he  wished  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  his  people  more 
from  the  concerns  of  this  world.  He  was  deeply  grieved,  when 
some  of  his  flock  became,  not  fervent  christians,  but  furious  politi- 
cians. He  preached  the  gospel,  and  as  his  life  corresponded  with 
his  preaching,  he  was  respected  by  good  men  of  all  denominations. 
His  doctrines  he  derived  from  the  scriptures,  and  he  understood 
them  in  accordance  with  the  public  confessions  of  the  reformed 
^liwrchcs. 
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He  possessed  those  gifts,  which  rendered  him  popular.  His  dis- 
courses were  methodical,  sound,;and  pathetic,  rich  in  sentiment,  and 
ornamented  in  diction.  With  a  strong,  commanding  voice  his 
pronunciation  was  clear,  distinct,  and  deliberate.  He  preached 
without  notes  with  great  ease  and  fluency  ;  but  he  always  studied 
his  sermons  with  great  care.  With  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
heart  deeply  affected  by  the  truths  of  religion,  he  was  enabled  to 
address  his  hearers  with  solemnity  and  energy.  Few  men  could 
describe  the  hideous  deformity  of  sin,  the  misery  of  man's  apostasy 
from  God,  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love,  and  the  glory  and  riches 
of  divine  grace  in  so  distinct  and  affecting  a  manner.  He  knew 
the  worth  of  the  soul  and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and 
he  preached  with  plainness,  more  intent  to  impress  sinners  with 
their  guilt  and  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  God,  than  to  attract  their 
attention  to  himself.  Though  he  was  remarkable  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  prudence,  yet  in  preaching  the  gospel  he  feared  no  man. 
He  knew  whose  servant  he  Avas,  and  with  all  boldness  and  impar- 
tiality he  delivered  his  message,  proclaiming  the  terrors  of  the  di- 
vine law  to  every  transgressor,  hov/ever  elevated,  and  displaying 
the  mild  glories  of  the  gospel  for  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of 
every  penitent  believer. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  his  mind  was  greatly  distressed 
by  apprehensions  respecting  the  interests  of  his  family,  when  he 
should  be  taken  from  them.  But  God  was  pleased  to  give  him 
such  views  of  his  power  and  goodness,  and  such  cheerful  reliance 
upon  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his  government,  as  restored  to  him 
peace  and  calmness.  He  was  willing  to  cast  himself  and  all,  that 
was  dear  to  him,  upon  the  providence  of  his  heavenly  Father.  In 
this  temper  he  continued  to  his  last  moment,  vdien  he  placidly  rc- 
bigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Savior.  Such  is  the  compo- 
sure and  serenity,  frequently  imparted  to  christians  in  the  solemn 
hour  of  dissolution. 

He  published  a  sermon,  preached  at  Philadelphia  before  a  synod- 
ical  meeting  May  25,  1758,  entitled,  self  disclaimed  and  Christ  ex- 
alted. It  was  reprinted  in  England  in  1 776,  ancrreceived  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tenncnt.  It  is  a  sermon  for  min- 
isters,  penetrating  into  the  subtle  workings  and  base  motives  of  the 
human  heart,  and  presenting  the  most  serious  truths,  in  a  manner  very 
perspicuous  and  affectionate.  He  published  also  an  account  of  the 
life,  character,  and  death  of  president  Davies  prefixed  to  Davies" 
sermon  on  the  death  of  George  II,  176 1 .  After  his  decease  there 
was  published  from  his  manuscripts  a  fair  and  rational  vindication 
of  the  right  of  infants  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  several  discourses  from  Acts  ii.  59.  It  is  an  able  produc- 
tion.— Middleion's  biog.  evang.  iv.  414 — 418  ;  Aew  a?id  gen.  biog. 
diet,  i  !^]r.ith''s  JVciv  York^   193  j  Preface  to  Bostnvick's  vindication. 
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BOUQUET  (Henry),  a  brave  officer,  was  appointed  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  British  army  in  1756.  In  the  year  1763  he  was 
sent  by  general  Amherst  from  Canada  with  military  stores  and  pro- 
visions  for  the  relief  of  fort  Pitt,  While  on  his  way  he  was  attack- 
ed by  a  powerful  body  of  Indians  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  but 
by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  supported  by  the  determined  bravery  of 
his  troops,  he  defeated  them,  and  reached  the  fort  in  four  days  from 
the  action.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  from  Canada  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  in  October  he  reduced  a 
body  of  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  other  Indians  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  terms  of  peace  at  Tuscarawas.  He  died  at  Pensacola 
in  February  1766,  being  then  a  brigadier  general. 

Thomas  Hutchins  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1765  an  historical 
account  of  the  expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians  in  1764,  with  a 

map  and  plates. innual  register  for  1763,   27 — 31  ;  for   1764, 

181  •,for   1766,62. 

BOURNE  (Richard),  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  at 
Marshpee,  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants  from  England,  who  set- 
tled at  Sandwich.  Being  a  religious  man,  he  officiated  publicly  on 
the  Lord's  day  until  a  minister,  Mr.  Smith,  was  settled  ;  he  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Indians  at  the  southward  and  eastward, 
and  resolved  to  bi'ing  tliem  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  gospel. 
He  went  to  Marshpee,  not  many  miles  to  the  south.  The  first  ac- 
count of  him  is  in  1658,  when  he  was  in  that  town,  assisting  in  the 
settlement  of  a  boundary  between  the  Indians  and  the  proprietors 
of  Barnstable.  Having  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian language  he  entered  on  the  missionary  service  with  activity 
and  ardor.  On  the  17th  of  August  1670  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
an  Indian  church  at  Marshpee,  constituted  by  his  own  disciples  and 
converts  ;  which  solemnity  was  performed  by  the  famous  Eliot  and 
Cotton.  He  died  at  Sandwich  about  the  year  1685,  leaving  no  suc- 
cessor in  the  ministry  but  an  Indian,  named  Simon  Popmonet. 

Mr.  Bourae  is  deserving  of  honorable  remembrance  not  only  for 
Tiis  zealous  exertions  to  make  known  to  the  Indians  xho.  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  ;  but  for  his  regard  to  their  temporal  intei'ests.  He  wisely 
considered,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  propagate  christian 
knowledge  among  them,  unless  they  had  a  territory,  where  they 
•might  remain  in  peace,  and  have  a  fixed  habitation.  He  therefore, 
-at  his  own  expense,  not  long  after  the  year  1660,  obtained  a  deed 
of  Marshpee  from  Quachatisset  and  others  to  the  south  sea  Indians, 
as  his  people  were  called.  This  territory,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  was  perfectly  adapted  for  an  Indian  town  ;  being  situated 
on  the  sound,  in  sight  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  cut  into  necks  of  land, 
and  well  watered. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bourne,  his  son,  Shearjashub  Bourne  Esq. 
succeeded  him  in  the  Marshpee  inheritance,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death  about  1 720.  He  procured  from  the  court  at  Plymouth  a  ratifica- 
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Hon  of  the  Indian  deeds,  so  that  no  parcel  of  the  lands  could  be  bought 
by  any  white  person  or  persons  without  the  consent  of  all  the  said 
Indians,  not  even  with  the  consent  of  the  general  court.  Thus  did 
the  son  promote  the  designs  of  the  father,  watching  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  aborigines. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Bourne,  giving  an  account  of  the  Indians  in  Plym- 
outh   county    and    upon    the    cape    is    preserved    in  Gookin 

Mather's  magnalia,  ni.  199  ;  Colltctions  hist,  soc.x.  172,  196 — 199, 
218  J  iii.  188 — 190;  viii.  170  ;  Gookin  ;  Morton,  192  ;  Hutchinson, 
i.  166. 

BOURNE  (Joseph),  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  the  son  of 
JEzra  Bourne  Esq.  of  Marshpee,  who  was  the  son  of  Shearjashub 
Bourne  Esq,  and  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  Indians.  Ezra  Bourne  was  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  died  in  September  1764  in  the  eighty  eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

His  son,  Joseph  Bourne,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1722  and  was  ordained  at  Marshpee  as  successor  to  Simon  Popmo- 
net  November  26,  1729.  He  resigned  his  mission  in  1742,  com- 
plaining much  of  the  ill  treatment,  which  the  Indians  received,  and 
of  the  neglect  of  the  commissioners  with  regard  to  his  support. 
He  was  succeeded  by  an  Indian,  named  Solomon  Briant ;  but  he 
still  took  an  interest  in  the  cause,  in  which  he  was  once  particularly 
engaged,  and  much  encouraged  and  assisted  the  late  missionary, 
Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Bourne  died  in  \7 67 .-^Collections  hist.  soc.  iii, 
190—191. 

BOURS  (Peter),  episcopal  minister  in  Marblehead,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Newport,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1747. 
After  his  settlement  at  Marblehead,  he  discharged  with  faithfulness 
the  duties  of  his  office  nine  years,  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  with  fervency,  and  illustrating  the  truth  of  what  he  taught 
by  his  life.  He  died  February  24,  1762,  aged  thirty  six  years. 
His  dying  words  were  "  O  Lamb  of  God,  receive  my  spirit." — ■■ 
Whit-ivcWs  sermon  on  the  death  of  Barnard. 

BOWDOIN  (James,  ll.  d.),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
a  philosopher  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Boston  August  18,  1 727, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Bowdoin,  an  eminent  merchant.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  France,  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  he  fled  among  the  persecuted  protestants  of  that  country 
first  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  New  England  in  1 688.  He  land- 
ed at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  Casco  bay,  and  after  continuing 
there  about  two  years  removed  to  Boston  in  1690.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  the  day  after  his  removal  all  the  inhabitants  of  Casco  bay 
were  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  his  property 
was  small  ;  but  by  his  enterprise  and  persevering  industry  he  ut 
length  acquired  an  immense  estate. 
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Mr.  Bowdoin  was  gi'aduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1745.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  the  university  he  was  distinguished  by  his  ge- 
nius and  unwearied  application  to  his  studies,  while  his  modesty,  po- 
liteness, and  benevolence  gave  his  friends  assurance,  that  his  talents 
would  not  be  prostituted,  nor  his  future  eminence  employed  for  the 
promotion  of  unworthy  ends.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years,  he  came  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  left 
him  by  his  father,  who  died  September  4,  1747.  He  was  now  in 
a  situation  the  most  threatening  to  his  literary  and  moral  improve- 
ment, for  one  great  motive,  which  impels  men  to  exertion,  could 
have  no  influence  upon  him,  and  his  great  wealth  put  it  completely 
in  his  power  to  gratify  the  giddy  desires  of  youth.  But  his  life 
had  hitherto  been  regular,  and  he  now  with  the  maturity  of  wisdom 
adopted  a  system,  which  was  most  rational,  pleasing,  and  useful. 
He  determined  to  combine  with  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  and 
social  life  a  course  of  study,  which  should  enlarge  and  perfect  the 
powers  of  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  twenty  two  years  he  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Erving  Esq,  and  commenced  a  system  of  literary 
and  scientific  research,  to  which  he  adhered  through  life. 

In  the  year  1753  the  citizens  of  Boston  elected  him  one  of  their 
representatives  in  the  general  court,  where  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence soon  rendered  him  conspicuous.  He  continued  in  this  sta- 
tion until  1756,  when  he  was  chosen  into  the  council, in  which  body 
he  was  long  known  and  respected.  With  uniform  ability  and  pa- 
triotism he  advocated  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  the  disputes, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  revolution,  his  writings 
and  exertions  were  eminently  useful.  Governors  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  were  constrained  to  confess,  in  their  confidential  letters 
to  the  British  ministry,  the  weight  of  his  opposition  to  their  meas- 
ures. In  1769  Bernard  negatived  him,  when  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  council,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  again  elected  him  their  representative  in  1770.  Hutchin- 
son, who  in  this  year  succeeded  to  the  governor's  chair,  permitted 
him  to  take  a  seat  at  the  council  board,  because,  said  he  in  his 
official  letters,  "  his  opposition  to  our  measures  will  be  less  injuri- 
ous in  the  council,  than  in  the  house  of  representatives."  In  the 
year  1775,  a  year  most  critical  and  important  to  America,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  continued 
in  that  ofEce  the  greater  part  of  the  time  till  the  adoption  of  the 
state  constitution  in  1780.  He  was  president  of  the  convention, 
which  formed  it ;  and  some  of  its  important  articles  are  the  result 
of  his  knowledge  of  government. 

In  the  year  1785,  after  the  resignation  of  Hancock,  he  was  chos- 
en governor  of  Massachusetts,  and.  he  was  reelected  the  following 
year.  In  this  office  his  wisdom,  firmness,  and  inflexible  integrity 
were  conspicuous.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
at  the  most  unfortunate  period  after  the  revolutio)!.    The  sudden  in- 
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flux  of  foreign  luxuries  iiad  exhausted  the  coulitry  of  its  specie^  while 
the  heavy  taxes  of  the  war  yet  burthened  the  people.  This  state  of 
suffering  awakened  discontent,  and  the  spirit  of  disorder  was  cher- 
ished by  unlicensed  conventions,  v^ho  arranged  themselves  against 
the  legislature.  One  great  subject  of  complaint  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Against  lawyers  and  courts  the  strongest  re- 
sentments were  manifested.  In  many  instances  the  judges  were 
restrained  by  mobs  from  proceeding  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 
As  the  insurgents  became  more  audacious  from  the  lenient  meas- 
ures of  the  government  and  were  organizing  themselves  for  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution,  it  became  necessary  to  suppress  by 
force  the  spirit  of  insurrection.  Governor  Bowdoin  accordingly 
ordered  into  service  upwarcis  of  four  thousand  ol  the  militia,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  general  Lincoln. 
As  the  public  treasury  did  not  afford  the  means  of  putting  the 
troops  in  motion,  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  with  the  gov- 
ernor at  the  head  of  the  list  subscribed  in  a  few  hours,  a  svifncient 
sum  to  carry  on  the  proposed  expedition.  This  decisive  step  res- 
cued the  government  from  the  contempt,  into  which  it  was  sink- 
ing, and  was  the  means  of  saving  the  commonwealth.  The  dan- 
gerous insurrection  of  Shays  was  thus  completely  quelled. 

In  the  year  1787  governor  Bowdoin  was  succeeded  by  Hancoqk, 
in  consequence  probably  of  the  exertions  of  the  discontented,  who 
might  hope  for  greater  clemency  from  another  chief  magistrate. 
He  died  in  Boston,  after  a  distressing  sickness  of  three  months, 
November  6,  1790,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Governor  Bowdoin  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  constant  and  gen- 
erous friend  of  literature.  He  subscribed  liberally  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  library  of  Harvard  college  in  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was  consumed  by  fire.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  corporation 
in  the  year  1779,  but  the  pressure  of  more  important  duties  induc- 
ed him  to  resign  this  office  in  1784.  He  ever  felt  however  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  interests  of  the  college,  and  bequeathed  it 
four  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  premiums  among  the  students  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  useful  and  polite  literature.  The  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  incorporated  at  Boston  May  4,  1780,  at  a  time 
when  our  counfry  was  in  the  deepest  distress,  Avas  formed  under 
his  influence,  and  was  an  object  of  his  constant  attention.  He  was 
chosen  its  first  president,  and  he  continued  in  that  ofiice  till  his 
death.  He  was  esteemed  by  its  members  as  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  their  institution.  To  this  body  he  bequeathed  one  hun- 
dred pounds  and  his  valuable  library,  consisting  of  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  volumes  upon  every  branch  of  science  and  in  almost  every 
language.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  bank,  and  of  the  humane  society  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  literary  character  of  Governor  Bowdoin  gained  him 
11 
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those  honors,  which  are  usually  conferred  on  men  distinguished  for 
their  literary  attainments.  He  was  constituted  doctor  of  laws  by 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  roy- 
al societies  of  London  and  Dublin. 

He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  had  a  constant  effect  upon  his  life.  He  was  for 
more  than  thirty  years  an  exemplary  member  of  the  church  in 
Brattle  street,  to  the  poor  of  which  congregation  he  bequeathed  a 
hundred  pounds.  His  charities  were  abundant.  He  respected 
the  injunctions  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  professed. 
He  knew  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  family  devotion,  and  he 
conscientiously  observed  the  christian  sabbath,  presenting  himself 
habitually  in  the  holy  temple,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  relig- 
ious duty,  and  might  unite  with  the  worshippers  of  God.  In  his 
dying  addresses  to  his  family  and  servants  he  recommended  the 
christian  religion  to  them  as  of  transcendent  importance,  and  as- 
sured them,  that  it  was  the  only  foundation  of  peace  and  happiness 
in  life  and  death.  As  the  hour  of  his  departure  approached,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  going  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  God  and  his  Redeemer. 

Governor  Bowdoin  published  a  philosophical  discourse,  publicly 
addressed  to  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Boston 
Noveiiiber  8,  1780,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. This  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy.  In  this  work  he  also  published  several  other  produc- 
tions, which  manifest  no  common  taste  and  talents  in  astronomical 
inquiries.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  them  ;  observations  up- 
on an  hypothesis  for  solving  the  phenomena  of  light,  with  inciden- 
tal observations  tending  to  shew  the  heterogeneousness  of  light, 
and  of  the  electric  fluid,  by  their  union  with  each  other  ;  observa- 
tions on  light  and  the  waste  of  matter  in  the  sun  and  fixed  stars 
occasioned  by  the  constant  efflux  of  light  from  them  ;  observations 
tending  to  prove  by  phenomena  and  scripture  the  existence  of  an 
orb,  which  surrounds  the  whole  material  system,  and  which  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  the  ruin,  to  Avhich,  without  such  a 
counterbalance, it  seems  liable  by  that  universal  principle  in  matter, 
gravitation.  He  supposes,  that  the  blue  expanse  of  the  sky  is  a 
real  concave  body  encompassing  all  visible  nature,  that  the  milky 
way  and  the  lucid  spots  in  the  heavens  are  gaps  in  this  orb,thi'ough 
which  the  light  of  exterior  orbs  reaches  us,  and  that  thus  an  inti- 
mation may  be  given  of  orbs  on  orbs  and  systems  on  systems  innu- 
merable and  inconceivably  grand. — Thaclier's  funeral  sermon  ; 
LoweWs  eulogy  ;  Massa.  magazine.,  iii.  5 — 8,  304,  305,  372  ;  Uni- 
versal asylum.,  \.  7  o — 76;  Miller's  retrosfiect.,  ii.  Hardie  ;  Minot's 
hist,  insurrection  ;  Marshall.,  \ .  121. 

BOYD  (William),  minister  of  Lamington  in  New  Jersey,  was 
descended  from  Scottish  ancestors,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania. 
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He  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  1758.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  deprived  of  his  father,  but  about  the  same  time  it  pleased  the 
Father  of  mercies  to  express  to  him  his  compassion  in  turning  him 
from  darkness  to  light.  His  coUegiul  education  was  completed  at 
Princeton  in  1778  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  Af- 
ter pursuing  the  study  of  theology  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Allison 
of  Baltimore,  he  commenced  preaching  the  gospel.  Such  was  his 
popularity,  that  invitations  to  settle  crowded  upon  him.  His  tal- 
ents would  have  procured  him  a  conspicuous  station,  but  destitute 
of  ambition  he  was  afraid  of  himself.  It  was  his  supreme  desire 
to  live  a  life  of  piety,  and  to  preach  in  the  apostolic  manner ;  and 
he  was  apprehensive,  that  in  a  city  he  should  be  infected  by  the 
corruption  of  those  around  him.  He  therefore  preferred  a  retir- 
ed situation,  and  accepted  the  call  of  Lamington.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  May  15,  1808.  His  disease  was  of  the  con- 
sumptive kind.  Being  asked  if  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  world, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  been  seaixhing  into  the  evidence  of  his .  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  grace,  and  that  he  was  satisfied,  that  he  had  been 
renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  submit  to 
him,  knowing  that  his  own  time  and  way  are  best.  A  lively  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  gave  him  hope  and  triumph. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  a  man  of  unfeigned  humility,  amiable  in  the  va- 
rious relations  of  life,  and  remarkable  for  prudence  and  moderation 
in  all  his  deportment.  He  was  a  preacher  of  peculiar  excellence. 
Deeply  penetrated  himself  with  a  sense  of  the  total  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  and  of  the  inability  of  man  to  perform  any  thing 
acceptable  to  God  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  en- 
deavored to  impress  these  truths  on  others.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  atonement,  and  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  in 
order  to  justification,  upon  the  riches  of  divine  grace  and  the  en- 
couragements of  the  gospel  to  the  humble  and  contrite,  upon  the 
dangers  of  self  deception  and  the  false  refuges  of  the  wicked. 
He  was  remarkable  for  a  natural  facility  and  ])erspicuity  of  expres- 
sion. For  a  few  years  he  wrote  his  sermons  and  committed  them 
to  memory,  but  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  depended,  after 
having  digested  his  subject,  upon  the  vigor  of  his  powers.  A  pen- 
etrating eye,  natural  gestures,  a  sweet  and  comniiinding  voice,  and 
an  irreproachable  character  gave  weight  and  authority  to  his  words. 
But  his  labors,  like  those  of  many  other  good  men,  were  attended 
with  only  a  gradual  increase  of  the  church,  committed  to  his  care. 

He  was  formed  no  less  for  society,  than  for  the  pulpit,  having  a 
friendly  disposition,  being  animated  in  conversation,  accommo- 
dating himself  to  the  tempers  of  others,  and  mingling  condescen- 
sion with  dignity. — Evang.  intelligencer,  May,  1808. 

BOYLSTON  (Zaediel,  f.  n.  s.),  an  eminent  physician,  who 
first  introduced  the  inoculation  of  the  small  pox  in  America,  was 
born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  16S0.     After  a  good 
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private  education,  he  studied  physic  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cutler, 
an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Boston,  and  in  a  few  years 
arrived  at  great  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill,  his  humanity, 
and  his  close  attention  to  his  patients. 

In  the  year  172  1  the  small  pox  prevailed  in  Boston,  and  while  it 
was  fatal,  like  the  plague,  it  carried  v/ith  it  the  utmost  terror. 
This  calamity  had  not  visited  the  town  since  the  year  1702,  in 
which  year  as  well  as  in  the  year  1692  it  had  proved  destructive  to 
the  lives  of  many,  though  it  was  much  less  mortal,  than  when  it 
appeared  in  the  year  1678.  On  its  reappearance,  the  reverend 
Dr.  Cotton  Maiher,  who  had  read  in  a  volume  of  the  philosophical 
transactioas,put  into  his  hands  by  Dr.Douglass,  two  communications 
from  the  ei..t>c,  the  one  from  Timonius  at  Constantinople  and  the 
other  from  Pylarinus,  the  Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  conceived 
the  idea  of  introducing  this  practice  in  Boston.  He  accordingly, 
on  the  sixth  of  June,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  physicians  of  Boston, 
enclosing  an  abridgment  of  the  communications  in  the  philosoph- 
ical transactions,  and  requesting  them  to  meet  and  take  the  subject 
into  consideration.  As  this  request  was  treated  with  neglect,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Boylston  separately  on  the  tAventy  fourth  of  June,  and 
sent  him  all  the  information,  which  he  had  collected,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  persuaded  to  embrace  a  new  and  favorable  means 
for  the  preservation  of  human  life.  Dr.  Boylston  happily  was  a 
man  of  benevolence  and  courage.  When  there  was  before  him  a 
promising  opportunity  for  diminishing  the  evils  of  human  life,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  struggle  with  prejudice,  nor  unwilling  to  encoun- 
ter abuse.  The  practice  would  be  entirely  new  in  Am.erica,  and  it 
was  not  known,  that  it  had  been  introduced  into  Europe.  Yet  he 
determined  to  venture  upon  it.  He  first  inoculated,  June  the  twenty 
sixth,  his  son  Thomas  of  the  age  of  six  years  and  two  of  his  ser- 
vants. Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  experiment  he  began  to 
enlarge  his  practice.  The  other  physicians  gave  their  unanimous 
opinion  against  inoculation,  as  it  wovild  infuse  a  malignity  into  the 
blood,  and  the  selectmen  of  Boston  forbid  it  in  July.  But  these 
discouragements  did  not  quench  the  zeal  and  benevolence,  which 
were  now  excited.  They  might  have  done  it,  and  prejudice  might 
have  triumphed  over  an  enlightened  practice,  if  the  clergy  had  not 
stepped  in  to  aid  the  project.  Six  venerable  ministers  of  Boston 
gave  their  whole  influence  in  its  favor,  and  the  weight  of  their  char- 
acter, the  confidence,  which  was  reposed  in  their  wisdom,  and  the 
deep  reverence,  inspired  by  their  piety,  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  growing  light  from  extinction.  They  were  abused, 
but  they  triumphed.  During  the  year  1721  and  the  beginning  of 
1722  Dr.  Boylston  inoculated  two  hundred  t  nd  forty  seven  persons  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns.     Thirty  nine  were  inoculated  by 
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other  physicians,  making  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  eighty  six, 
of  whom  only  six  died.  During  the  same  period,  of  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  nine  persons,  who  had  the  small  pox  in  the 
natural  way,  eight  hundred  and  forty  four  died.  The  utility  of  the 
practice  was  now  established  beyond  dispute,  and  its  success  en- 
couraged its  more  general  introduction  in  England,  in  which  coun- 
try it  had  been  tried  upon  but  a  few  persons,  most  or  all  of  whom 
were  convicts.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  good  work  Dr.  Boylston 
was  obliged  to  meet  not  only  the  most  virulent,  but  the  most  dan- 
gerous opposition.  Dr.  Douglass,  a  Scotchman,  violent  in  his  prej- 
udices, and  bitter  and  outi*ageous  in  his  conduct,  bent  his  whole 
force  to  annihilate  the  practice,  which  had  been  introduced.  One 
argument,  which  he  brought  against  it,  was  that  it  was  a  crime, 
•'La  came  under  the  description  of  poisoning  and  spreading  in- 
fection, which  were  made  penal  by  the  laws  of  England.  In  the 
pamphlets,  which  were  published  in  1721  and  1722,  various  kinds 
of  reasoning  are  found.  The  following  extracts  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  them.  "  To  spread  abroad  a  mortal  contagion, 
what  is  it  but  to  cast  abroad  arrows  and  death  ?  If  a  man  should 
wilfully  throw  a  bomb  into  a  town,  burn  a  house,  or  kill  a  man, 
ought  he  not  to  die  ? — I  do  not  sec  how  we  can  be  excused  from 
great  impiety  herein,  when'  ministers  and  people,  with  loud  and 
strong  cries,  made  supplications  to  almighty  God  to  avert  the  judg- 
ment of  the  small  pox,  and  at  the  same  time  some  have  been  carry- 
ing about  instruments  of  inoculation  and  bottles  of  the  poisonous 
humor  to  infect  all,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  it,  whereby  we 
might  as  naturally  expect  the  infection  to  spread,  as  a  man  to 
break  his  bones  by  casting  himself  headlong  from  the  highest  pinna- 
cle. Can  any  man  infect  a  family  in  the  town  in  the  morning,  and 
pray  to  God  in  the  evening,  that  the  distemper  may  not  spread  ?" 
It  was  contended,  that,  as  the  small  pox  was  a  judgment  from  God 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  endeavor  to  avert  the  stroke  would 
but  provoke  him  the  more  ;  that  inoculation  was  encroachment  up- 
on the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  it  was  to  wound  and 
to  smite  ;  and  that  as  there  was  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon 
earth,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  stay  the  approach  of 
death. 

The  people  became  so  exasperated,  that  it  v/as  unsafe  for  Dr. 
Boylston  to  travel  in  the  evening.  But  his  cool  and  determined 
spirit,  supported  by  his  trust  in  God,  enabled  him  to  persevere. 
As  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  he  did  not 
tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  the  evils,  which  might  come  upon 
him.  When  his  family  were  alarmed  for  his  safety,  he  expressed 
to  them  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.  To  such  a  height 
was  the  popular  fury  raised, that  a  lighted  granado  was  in  the  night 
thrown  into  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Walter,  minister  of  Roxbury,who 
had  been  privately  inoculated  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Math- 
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er  of  Boston.     The  shell  however  was  not  filled  with  powder,  but 
•with  a  mixture  of  brimstone  with  bituminous  matter. 

Had  Dr.  Boylston  gone  at  this  time  to  England,  he  might  have 
accumulated  an  immense  fortune  by  his  skill  in  treating  the  small 
pox.  He  did  not  however  visit  that  country  till  1725,  when  inocu- 
lation was  common.  He  was  then  received  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing attention.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  the  nation.  Of  these  he  used  to  men- 
tion with  great  respect  and  affection  the  reverend  Dr.  Watts,  with 
whom  he  corresponded.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he 
continued  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  engaged  in  a  number 
of  literary  pursuits.  His  communications  to  the  royal  society 
were  ingenious  and  useful. 

After  a  long  period  of  eminence  and  skill  in  his  profession,  his 
age  and  infirmity  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in 
Brookline,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  inoculation  universally  practised,  and  of 
knowing,  that  he  was  himself  considered  as  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  He  died  March  1,  1766,  in  the  eighty  seventh  year  of 
his  age.  The  inscription  upon  his  tomb  represents,  that  through  a 
life  of  extensive  beneficence  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  word, 
just  in  his  dealings,  affable  in  his  manners,  and  that  after  a  long 
sickness,  in  which  he  was  exemplary  for  his  patience  and  resigna- 
tion to  his  Maker,  he  quitted  this  mortal  life  in  a  just  expectation 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Dr.  Boylston  published,  some  account  of  what  is  said  of  inoculat- 
ing or  transplanting  the  small  pox  by  the  learned  Dr.  Emanuel 
Timonius  and  Jacobus  Pylarinus,  1721  ;  an  historical  account  of 
the  small  pox  inoculated  in  New  England,  with  some  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  infection,  and  some  short  directions  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced, dedicated  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  London,  1726  ;  and 
several  communications  in  the  philosophical  transactions. — Massa- 
chusetts magazine,  December  1789,776 — 779  ;  Piercers  century  dis- 
course ;  Holmes^  annals,  ii.  103  ;  Jioylston's  hist,  account  ;  Hutch- 
inson, ii.  273 — 276  ;  AdaJus'  JV.  England,  195. 

BOYLSTON  (Nicholas),  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  college, 
died  in  Boston  August  18,  1771,  'i  the  fifty  sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  portrait,  which  is  an  admirable  painting,  is  in  the  philosophy 
chamber  of  the  college.  He  had  been  an  eminent  merchant,  and 
was  about  to  retire  from  business  to  enjov  the  fruit  of  his  industry, 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  earth.  He  was  honest  in  his  deal- 
ings, and  remarkable  for  his  sincerity,  having  a  peculiar  abhorrence 
of  all  dissimulation.  He  bequeathed  to  the  university  at  Cambridure 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  professorship 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  This  sum  v/aspaid  into  the  college  treas- 
ury by  his  executors  February  11,1772;  and  the  fund  became  accu- 
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mulatcd  to  twenty  three  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars  before 
any  appropriation  was  made.  The  honorable  John  Quincy  Adams, 
son  of  president  Adams,  and  then  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
was  installed  the  first  professor  June  12,  1806,  with  the  title  of 
"  the  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  col- 
lege."—  Hohnes'  annals^  ii.  301, 

BOYLSTON  (John),  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  the  second 
son  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston.  He  resided  for  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  England,  and  died  at  Bath  January  17,  1795,  aged  eighty- 
years.     He  left  a  large  estate,  bequeathing  much  to  his  native  town, 

BRACKETT  (Joshua,  m.  d.),  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire medical  society,  was  born  in  Greenland,  New  Hampshire, 
in  May  1733,  and  was  graduated  at  Hai'vard  college  in  1752.  He 
afterwards  pursued  the  study  of  theology,  and  commenced  a  preach- 
er ;  but  a  regard  to  his  health  induced  him  soon  to  engage  in  liis 
study  of  physic.  After  a  life  of  patriotism  and  usefulness  he  died 
at  Portsmouth  July  17,  1802,  in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age,  in 
full  belief  of  the  restoration  of  all  things. 

He  was  much  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  American  independence.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty during  the  revolutionary  war.  A  friend  to  medical  science,  he 
exerted  himself  to  establish  the  medical  society  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  gave  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  as  the  foundation  of 
its  library.  He  made  minutes  of  important  cases  occurring  in  his 
practice.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  mildness,  and  benevolence. 
Such  was  his  regard  to  the  poor,  that  he  never  made  a  charge, 
where  he  supposed  the  payment  would  occasion  the  smallest  incon- 
venience. His  heart  could  sympathise  in  the  distresses  of  others. 
—.Medical  refiositorij^  second  hexade^  i.  2 1 1 — 2  14. 

BRADBURY  (Theophilus),  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Massachusetts,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1757.  His 
early  days  were  devoted  with  diligence  and  success  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  He  resigned  the  emoluments,  arising  from  his 
practice,  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge,  in  which  station  he  was 
intelligent  and  faithful  in  executing  the  laws.  A  sudden  attack  of 
disease  at  length  rendered  him  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office.  He  died  September  6,  1803,  aged  sixty  three  years. 
19— Columbian  ceniinel^  September  1 1,    1803. 

BRADDOCK  (Edward),  major  general  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two 
regiments  from  Ireland  in  February  1755.  The  plan  of  military  ope- 
rations having  been  settled  in  April  by  a  convention  of  the  several 
governors  at  Alexandria,  he  undertook  to  conduct  in  person  the  ex- 
pedition against  fort  du  Quesne.  Meeting  with  much  delay  from 
the  necessity  of  opening  roads,  the  general  determined  to  advance 
with  rapidity  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  leaving  the  heavy 
baggage  to  the  care  of  colonel  Dunbar,  who  was  to  follow  by  slow 
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and  easy  marches.  He  reached  the  Monongahela  on  the  eighth  ot 
July.  The  succeeding  day  he  expected  to  invest  the  fort.  He 
accordingly  made  his  dispositions  in  the  morning.  He  was  advised 
to  advance  the  provincial  companies  in  the  front  for  the  purpose  of 
scouring  the  woods,  and  discovering  any  ambuscade,  which  ntiight 
be  formed  for  him.  But  he  held  both  his  enemy  and  the  provincials 
in  too  much  contempt  to  follow  this  salutary  counsel.  Three  hun- 
dred British  regulars  composed  his  van,  which  was  suddenly 
attacked,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  fort,  by  an 
invisible  enemy,  concealed  by  the  high  grass.  The  whole  army 
was  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  The  brave  general  exerted  his 
utmost  powers  to  form  his  broken  troops  under  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  very  ground,  where  they  were  first  attacked  ;  but  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.  With  such  an  enemy,  in  such  a  situation,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  advanced  or  retreated.  All  his  officers  on  horse- 
back, excepting  his  aid,  the  late  general  Washington,  were  killed, 
and  after  losing  three  horses  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  de- 
feated army  fled  precipitately  to  the  camp  of  Dunbar,  near  forty 
miles  distant,  where  Braddock,  who  was  brought  off  the  ground  in 
a  tumbril,  expired  of  his  wounds.  Sixty  four  out  of  eighty  five 
officers,  and  about  half  the  privates  were  killed  and  wounded,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole  a  loss  of  about  seven  hundred  men.  This  disas- 
ter resulted  from  the  contempt  of  good  advice. — Marshall^  i.  384, 
390 — 393  ;  ii.  14—19  ;  Holmes^  an?ials,n.  207  ;  Collections  hist, 
soc.  vii.  89 — 94  ;    Wynne,  ii.  37 — 42. 

BRADFORD  (William),  second  governor  of  Plymouth  colo- 
ny, and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  was  born  at  An- 
sterfield,  a  village  in  the  north  of  England,  in  1588.  He  was 
educated  in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  His  paternal  inheritance 
was  considerable  ;  but  he  had  no  better  education,  than  such  as 
usually  falls  to  the  share  of  the  children  of  husbandmen.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years  his  mind  was  seriously  impressed  by  divine 
truth  in  reading  the  scriptures,  and  an  illness  of  long  continuance 
conspired  to  preserve  him  from  the  follies  of  youth.  His  good 
impressions  were  confirmed  by  attending  upon  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Richard  Clifton.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  separatist  ;  but  such  was  his  firmness,  that  he  cheerful- 
ly bore  the  frowns  of  his  relatives  and  the  scoffs  of  his  neighbors, 
and  connected  himself  with  the  church,  over  which  Mr.  Clifton  and 
Mr.  Robinson  presided,  fearless  of  the  persecution,  which  he  fore- 
saw this  act  would  draw  upon  him.  Believing  that  many  practices 
of  the  established  church  of  England  were  repugnant  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  word  of  God,  he  was  fully  resolved  to  prefer  the  purity 
of  christian  worship  to  any  temporal  advantages,  which  might 
arise  from  bending  his  conscience  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 607,  when  he  was  eiglitcen  years  of  age,  he 
was  one  of  the  company  of  dissenters,  who  made  an  attempt  to  go 
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over  to  riolland,  where  a  commercial  spirit  had  established  a  free 
toleration  of  I'eligious  opinions  ;  but  the  master  of  the  vessel  be- 
trayed them,  and  they  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire. In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  made  another  unsuc- 
cessful attempt.  At  length  he  effected  his  favorite  object  and 
joined  his  brethren  at  Amsterdam.  Here  he  put  himself  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  French  protestant,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  silk  dy- 
ing. When  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  and  came  in 
possession  of  his  estate  in  England,  he  converted  it  into  money, 
and  engaged  in  commerce,  in  which  he  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  Bradford,  after  a  residence  of  about  ten  years  in  Holland, 
engaged  with  zeal  in  the  plan  of  removal  to  America,  which  was 
formed  by  the  English  church  at  Lcyden  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  accordingly  embarked  for  England  July  22,  1620, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  September  set  sail  from  Plymouth  Avith  the 
first  company.  While  the  ship  in  November  lay  in  the  harbor  of 
cape  Cod,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  several  hazardous  at- 
tempts to  find  a  proper  place  for  the  seat  of  the  colony.  Before  a 
suitable  spot  was  agreed  upon,  his  wife  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
drowned.  Soon  after  the  death  of  governor  Carver  at  Plymouth, 
which  took  place  April  5,  1621,  Mr.  Bradford  was  elected  gover- 
nor in  his  place.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty  third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  most  conspicuous  for  wisdom,  fortitude,  piety,  and 
benevolence.  The  people  appointed  Isaac  Allerton  his  assistant, 
not  because  they  could  repose  less  confidence  in  him,  than  in  Carver, 
who  had  been  alone  in  the  command,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
precarious  health.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  v/as 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Masassoit  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
league  with  the  Indian  sachem,  of  procuring  seed  corn  for  the  next 
planting  season,  and  of  exploring  the  country.  It  was  well  for  the 
colony,  that  the  friendship  of  Masassoit  was  thus  secured,  for  his 
influence  v;as  extensive.  In  consequence  of  his  regard  for  the 
new  settlers  nine  sachems  in  September  went  to  Plymouth,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  loyal  subjects  of  king  James.  In  the 
same  month  a  party  was  sent  out  to  explore  the  bay  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  landed  under  a  cliff,  supposed  to  be  Copp's  hill  in 
Boston,  where  they  were  received  with  kindness  by  Obbatine- 
wa,  who  gave  them  a  promise  of  his  assistance  against  the  squaAV 
sachem.  On  their  return  they  carried  with  them  so  good  a  report 
of  the  country,  that  the  people  lamented  that  they  had  established 
themselves  at  Plymouth  ;  but  it  was  not  now  in  their  power  to  re- 
move. 

In  the  beginning  of  1622  the  colony  began  to  experience  a  dis- 
tressing famine,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  new  settlers,  who 
came  unfurnished  with  provisions.  In  the  height  of  their  distress 
a  t'lreatening  message  was  received  from  Canonicus,  sachem  of 
Narraganset,  expfessed  by  the  present  of  a  bundle  of  arrows,  bound 
12 
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with  the  skin  of  a  serpent.  The  governor  sent  bade  the  skin  filled 
with  powder  and  ball.  This  prompt  andjingenious  reply  terminated 
the  correspondence.  The  Narragansets  were  so  terrified,  that  they 
even  returned  the  serpent's  skin  without  inspecting  its  contents. 
It  was  however  judged  necessary  to  fortify  the  town  ;  and  this  work 
was  performed  by  the  people,  while  they  were  suffeiing  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine.  For  some  time  they  subsisted  entirely  upon 
fish.  In  this  exigency  governor  Bradford  found  the  advantage  of 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  He  made  several  excur- 
sions among  them,  and  procured  corn  and  beans,  making  a  fair 
purchase  by  means  of  goods,  which  were  brought  by  two  ships  in 
August,  and  received  by  the  planters  in  exchange  for  beaver.  The 
whole  quantity  of  corn  and  beans,  thus  purchased,  amounted  to 
twenty  eight  hogsheads.  But  still  more  important  benefits  soon  re- 
sulted from  the  disposition  of  governor  Bradford  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  the  natives.  During  the  illness  of  Masassoit  in  the 
spring  of  1623,  Mr.  Winslow  was  sent  to  him  with  cordials,  which 
contributed  to  his  recovery.  In  return  for  this  benevolent  atten- 
tion the  graceful  sachem  disclosed  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  then  in 
agitation  among  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  totally  extirpating 
the  English.  This  plot  did  not  originate  in  savage  malignity,  but 
Viras  occasioned  by  the  injustice  and  indiscretion  of  some  settlers  in 
the  bay  of  Massachusetts.  As  the  most  effectual  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  conspiracy,  Masassoit  advised,  that  the  chief  conspira- 
tors, whom  he  named,  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  This 
melancholy  work  was  accordingly  performed  by  captain  Standish, 
and  the  colony  was  relieved  from  apprehension.  When  the  re- 
port of  this  transaction  was  carried  to  Holland,  Mr.  Robinson  in 
his  next  letter  to  the  governor  expressed  his  deep  concern  at  the 
event.  "  O  that  you  had  converted  some,"  said  he,  "  before  you 
had  killed  any  !  " 

The  scarcity,  which  had  been  experienced  by  the  planters,  was 
in  part  owing  to  the  impolicy  of  laboring  in  common  and  putting 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  into  the  public  store.  To  stimulate  industry 
by  the  prospect  of  individual  acquisition,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
general  good  by  removing  the  restraints  upon  selfishness  it  was 
agreed  in  the  spring  of  1623,  that  every  family  should  plant  for 
themselves  on  such  grovmd,  as  should  be  assigned  them  by  lot. 
After  this  agreement  the  governor  was  not  again  obliged  to  traffic 
with  the  Indians  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  colony. 

The  original  government  of  Plymouth  was  founded  entirely  up- 
on mutual  compact,  entered  into  by  the  planters,  before  they  land- 
ed, and  was  intended  to  continue  no  longer,  than  till  they  could  ob- 
tain legal  authority  from  their  sovereign.  The  first  patent  was 
obtained  for  the  colony  in  the  name  of  John  Peirce  ;  but  another 
patent  of  larger  extent  was  obtained  of  the  council  for  New  Eng- 
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land  January  13,  1630,  in  the  name  of  William  Bradford,  his  heirs, 
associates,  and  assigns,  which  confirmed  the  title  of  the  colonists  to 
a  large  tract  of  land,  and  gave  them  power  to  make  all  laws,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  In  the  year  i  640,  when  the 
number  of  people  was  increased,  and  new  townships  were  erected, 
the  general  court  requested  governor  Bradford  to  surrender  the  pa- 
tent into  their  hands.  With  this  request  he  cheerfully  complied, 
reserving  for  himself  no  more  than  his  proportion,  as  settled  by  a 
previous  agreement.  After  this  surrender  the  patent  was  imme- 
diately delivered  agam  into  his  custody.  For  several  of  the  first 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  business  was  performed  by  the  whole  body  of 
freemen  in  assembly.  In  1634  the  governor  and  assistants,  the 
number  of  whom  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradford  had  been  increased 
to  five  in  1624  and  to  seven  in  1633,  were  constituted  a  judicial 
court,  and  afterwards  the  supreme  judicature.  Petty  offences  were 
tried  by  the  select  men  of  each  town  with  liberty  of  appeal  to  the 
next  court  of  assistants.  The  first  assembly  of  representatives 
was  held  in  1639,  when  two  deputies  were  sent  from  each  town, 
ex<^epting  Plymouth,  which  sent  four.  In  1649  this  inequality  was 
done  away. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Bradford,  acquired  by  his  piety, 
wisdom,  and  integrity,  that  he  was  annually  chosen  goveruor,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  excepting  in  the  years  1633,  1636,  and  1644, 
when  Mr.  Winslow  was  appointed,  and  the  years  1634  and  1638, 
when  Mr.  Prince  was  elected  chief  magistrate.  At  these  times  it 
was  by  his  own  request,  that  the  people  did  not  reelect  him.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  mentions  the  election  of  Mr.  Winslow  in  1633, 
and  adds,  "  Mr,  Bradford  having  been  governor  about  ten  years, 
and  now  by  imiiortunity  got  off."  What  a  lesson  for  the  ambitious, 
who  bend  their  whole  influence  to  gain  and  secure  the  high  offices 
of  state  !  Mr.  Bradford  strongly  recommended  a  rotation  in  the 
election  of  governor.  "  If  this  appointment,"  he  pleaded,  "  was 
any  honor  or  benefit,  others  beside  himself  should  partake  of  it  ; 
if  it  was  a  burden,  others  beside  himself  should  help  to  bear  it." 
But  the  people  were  so  much  attached  to  him,  that  for  thirty  years 
they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  govei-nment,  and  in  the  five 
years,  when  others  were  chosen,  he  was  first  in  the  list  of  assistants, 
which  gave  him  the  rank  of  deputy  governor.  After  an  infirm 
and  declining  state  of  health  for  a  number  of  months,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  an  acute  disease  May  7,  1657.  In  the  night  his 
mind  was  so  enraptured  by  contemplations  upon  religious  truth  and 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  that  he  said  to  his  friends  in  the  morning, 
"  the  good  Spirit  of  God  has  given  me  a  pledge  of  my  happiness 
in  another  world,  and  the  first  fruits  of  eternal  glory."  The  next 
day,  May  9,  1657,  he  was  removed  from  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence, in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lamented  by  the 
people  not  only  in  Plymouth,  but  in  the  neighboring  colonies. 
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Governor  Bradford,  though  not  favored  Aviih  a  leuined  education, 
possessed  a  sti'ong  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  good  memory. 
In  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  he  was  prudent,  temperate,  and 
firm.  He  would  suffer  no  person  to  trample  on  the  laws,  or  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  colony.  Some  young  men,  who  were  un-- 
willing  to  comply  with  the  order  for  laboring  on  the  public  account, 
excused  themselves  on  a  Christmas  day  under  pretence,  that  it  was 
against  their  conscience  to  Avork.  But  not  long  afterwards  finding 
them  at  play  in  the  street,  he  commanded  the  instruments  of  their 
game  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  told  them, that  it  was  against  his  con- 
science to  suffer  them  to  play,  while  others  were  at  work,  and  that  if 
they  had  any  religious  regard  to  the  day  they  should  sho\/  it  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion  at  home.  This  gentle  reproof  had  the  desired 
effect.  On  other  occasions  his  conduct  was  equally  moderate  and 
determined.  Sus{)ecting  John  Lyford,  who  had  imposed  himself 
upon  the  colony  as  a  minister,  of  factious  designs,  and  observing 
that  he  had  put  a  great  number  of  letters  on  board  a  ship  for  Eng- 
land, the  governor  in  a  boat  followed  the  ship  to  sea,  and  examined 
the  letters.  As  satisfactory  evidence  against  Lyford  was  thus  ob- 
tained, a  convenient  time  was  afterwai'ds  taken  for  bringing  him  to 
trial,  and  he  was  banished. 

Though  he  never  enjoyed  great  literary  advantages,  governor 
Bradford  was  much  inclined  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  famiiiai' 
with  the  French  and  Dutch  languages,  and  attained  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  he  more  assiduously  studied 
the  Hebrew,  because,  as  he  said,  "  he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
ancient  oracles  of  God  in  their  native  beauty."  He  had  read  much 
of  history  and  philosophy,  but  theology  was  his  favorite  study. 
Dr.  Mather  represents  him  as  an  irrefragable  disputant,  especially 
against  the  ana!  aptists.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  severe  or  incoler^ 
ant.  He  wished  rather  to  convince  the  eri^oneous,thanto  suppress 
their  opinions  by  violence.  His  disposition  was  gentle  and  conde- 
scending. Though  he  was  attached  to  the  discipline  of  the  con- 
gregational churches  ;  yet  he  v>ras  not  a  rigid  separatist.  He  per- 
ceived, that  the  reformed  churches  differed  among  themselves  in 
the  modes  of  discipline,  and  he  did  not  look  for  a  perfect  uniform- 
ity. His  life  was  exemplary  and  useful.  He  was  watchful  against 
sin,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  conspicuous  for  holiness.  His  son  Wil- 
liam, born  in  1624,  was  deputy  governor  of  the  colony  after  his 
father's  death,  and  died^t  Plymouth  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Several 
of  his  descendants  were  members  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  them  was  deputy  governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  sena- 
tor in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

Governor  Bradford  wrote  a  history  of  Plymouth  people  and  col- 
ony, beginning  with  the  first  formation  of  the  church  in  1 602  and 
ending  with  1 646.  It  was  contained  in  a  folio  volume  of  270  pages. 
Morton's  memorial  is  an  abridgment  of  it.    Prince  and  Hutchin*' 
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son  had  the  use  of  it,  and  the  manuscript  was  deposited  with  Mr. 
Prince's  valuable  collection  of  papers  in  tlie  library  of  the  old  south 
church  in  Boston.  In  the  year  1775  it  shared  the  fate  of  many 
other  manuscripts  in  this  place.  It  was  destroyed  or  carried  away 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  British  army,  who  converted  the  old  south 
church  into  a  riding  school.  He  had  also  a  large  book  of  copies  of 
letters,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  which  is  lost.  A  frag- 
ment of  it  however,  found  in  a  grocer's  shop  at  Halifax,  has  been 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  to  which  is  sub- 
joined a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  New  England  in  verse. 
If  this  production  is  somewhat  deficient  in  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
it  has  the  more  substantial  graces  of  piety  and  truth.  He  publish- 
ed some  pieces  for  the  confutation  of  the  errors  of  the  times,  par- 
ticularly of  the  anabaptists. — Lelkna^i's  Amer.  biog.  ii,  217 — 251  ; 
Mather's  7nagnalia,  ii.  2 — 5  ;  Morton's  memorial,  156 — 251  ;  Jlar- 
die's  biog.  diet.  ;  JVeal's  JV,  England,  i.  99,  316  ;  Prince's  annals^ 
pref.  vi,  ix,  196  ;  Wint/iro/i,  47  ;  Holmes'"  annals,  i.  210,  370; 
Collect,  hist.  soc.  iii.  27,  77. 

BRADFORD  (William),  an  eminent  printer,  came  to  America 
about  the  year  1680,  and  landed  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  be- 
fore the  city  was  laid  out,  or  a  house  built.  He  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  New  York,  and  was  printer  to  the  government  of 
that  province  up-svards  of  fifty  years.  He  died  at  New  York  May 
23,  1752,  in  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  ever  been  a 
stranger  to  sickness.  He  fell  into  the  grave  merely  from  the  decay 
of  the  powers  of  life.  While  he  was  remarkable  for  industry  he  was 
also  conspicuous  for  temperance.  Though  he  attended  with  dili- 
gence to  his  own  concerns,  he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  friend 
of  the  poor. — -Pennsylvania  gazette,  May  28,  1752. 

BRADFORD  (William),  an  eminent  printer  and  friend  of  his 
country,  died  at  Philadelphia,  September  25,  1791,  in  the  seventy 
third  year  of  his  age.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  early  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  country,  and  was  colonel  of  a  regiment.  He 
was  many  years  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  journal,  and  being  a 
printer,  as  were  his  ancestors  for  three  generations,  like  them  he 
devoted  his  press  to  the  interests  of  liberty. —  United  States  gazette^ 
October  \,  1791  ;  Boston  centinel,  October  8,  1791. 

BRADFORD  (William), attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  September  14,  1755, and  was  early  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  respectable  clergyman  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
His  father  had  formed  the  plan  of  bringing  him  up  in  the  insurance 
office,  which  he  then  conducted;  but  so  strongly  w?s  the  love  of 
learning  implanted  in  the  mind  of  his  son,  that  neither  persuasions,^ 
nor  oflTers  of  pecuniary  advantage  could  prevail  with  him  to  abandon 
the  hopes  of  a  liberal  education.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1772.  During  his  residence  at  this  seminary  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow  students,  while  he  confirmed  the  ex- 
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pectations  of  his  friends  and  the  faculty  of  the  college  by  giving  re- 
peated evidence  of  genius  and  taste.  At  the  public  commencement 
he  had  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  class  conferred  upon  him. 
After  continuing  at  Princeton  till  the  year  following,  during  which 
lime  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  excellent  lectures  on 
theology  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  derived  from  this 
useful  teacher  much  information  and  general  knowledge,  he  return- 
ed to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  spent  several  months  under  the 
instruction  of  his  first  preceptor,  who  strove  to  prepare  him  for  fu- 
ture usefulness  in  life. 

He  now  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  honorable 
Edward  Shippen,  esquire,  one  of  the  council  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  state,  and 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unwearied  application.  In  the  spring 
of  1776  he  was  called  upon  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times  to  exert  himself  in  defence  of  the  dearest  rights  of  human 
nature,  and  to  join  the  standard  of  his  country  in  opposition  to  the 
oppressive  exactions  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  militia  werejcall- 
ed  out  to  form  the  flying  camp,  he  was  chosen  major  of  brigade  to 
general  Roberdeau,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  accepted  a 
company  in  colonel  Hampton's  regiment  of  regular  troops.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  station  of  deputy  muster  master  general, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  which  office  he  continued 
about  two  years  till  his  want  of  health,  being  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, obliged  him  to  resign  his  commission  and  return  home.  He 
now  recommenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  September  1779 
wiis  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
his>Tising  character  soon  procured  him  an  unusual  share  of  business. 
,  In  August  1780^  only  one  year  after  he  was  licensed,  by  the  recom- 
snendation  of  the  bar  and  the  particular  regard  of  his  excellency, 
Joseph  Reed,  esquire,  president  of  the  state,  he  was  appointed  attor- 
ney general  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1784  he  married  the  daughter  of  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jer- 
sey, couns?.llor  at  law,  with  whom  he  lived  till  his  death  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  every  domestic  virtue,  that  adorns  human  nature.  On  the  re- 
formation of  uie  courts  of  justice  under  the  new  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  with  much  hesitation  he  accepted,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  excellency,  governor  Mifflin,  August  22,  1791.  In 
this  station  his  indefatigable  industry,  unshaken  integrity,  and  cor- 
rect judgment  enabled  him  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Here  he 
had  determined  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  ;  but  on  the 
promotion  of  Mr,  Edmund  Randolph  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Jefterson,  he  was  urged  by  various  public 
considera,tions  to  accept  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  now  left  vacant.  He  accordingly  received  the  appointment 
January  28,  1794.     But  he  continued  only  a  short  time  in  this  sta- 
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lion,  to  which  he  was  elevated  by  Washington.  He  died  August 
23,  1795,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Lee  of  Virginia.  According  to  his  express  desire  he  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  parents  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  second  presby  - 
terian  church  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bradford  possessed  a  mild  and  amiable  temper,  and  his  gen- 
teel and  unassuming  manners  were  united  with  genius,  eloquence, 
and  taste.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  persuasive  and  convincing. 
He  understood  mankind  well,  and  knew  how  to  place  his  arguments 
in  the  most  sti  iking  point  of  light.  His  language  was  pure  and  sen- 
tentious ;  and  he  so  managed  most  of  his;forensic  disputes,  as  scarcely 
ever  to  displease  his  opponents,  while  he  gave  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion to  his  clients.  He  possessed  great  firmness  of  opinion,  yet  was 
remarkable  for  his  modesty  and  caution  in  delivering  his  sentiments. 
Combining  a  quick  and  retenti\'^  memory  and  an  excellent  judg- 
ment with  great  equanimity  and  steadiness  in  his  conduct  and  a 
pleasing  deportment,  he  conciliated  respect  and  affection.  Towards 
his  country  he  felt  the  sincerest  attachment,  and  her  interests  he 
preferred  to  every  selfish  consideration.  His  charities  were  secret, 
but  extensive  ;  and  none  in  distress  were  ever  known  to  leave  him 
with  discontent.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his  benevolence,  that 
he  adopted  and  educated  as  his  own  son  an  orphan  child  of  his  ex- 
cellency, Joseph  Reed,  esquire.  His  friendships  were  few,  but  very 
affectionate ;  and  those,  who  aided  him  in  his  first  setting  out  in 
life,  were  never  ungratefully  forgotten.  Though  engaged  con- 
stantly in  public  business  ;  yet  the  concerns  of  this  v/orld  did  not 
make  him  regardless  of  tlie  more  important  concerns  of  religion. 
He  firmly  believed  the  christian  system,  for  he  had  given  it  a  thorough 
examination.  By  its  incomparable  rules  he  regulated  his  whole 
conduct,  and  on  its  promises  he  founded  all  his  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  walks  of  poetry,  and  some  of  his  poetical  productions 
in  imitation  of  the  pastorals  of  Shcnstone  were  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  magazines.  They  were  at  the  time  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. He  pubUshed  in  1793  an  inquiry  how  far  the  punishment  of 
death  is  necessary  in  Pennsylvania,  with  notes  and  illustrations ;  to 
which  is  added  an  account  of  the  gaol  and  penitentiary  house  of 
Philadelphia,  by  Caleb  Lownes.  This  work  was  written  by  Mr. 
Bradford  at  the  request  of  governor  Mifflin,  and  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature  in  the  nature  of  a  report,  they  having  the 
subject  at  large  under  their  consideration.  Furnishing  a  proof  of 
the  good  sense  and  philanthropy  of  the  author,  it  gained  him  great 
credit.  It  had  much  influence  in  meliorating  the  criminal  laws  and 
hastening  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  capital  punishments  notonly 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  sevferal  other  states,  where  the  interests  of 
hmnanity  have  at  last  prevailed  over  ancient  and  inveterate  preju- 
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dices.— i?(?e«'  cyclofixdia,  ji77ierican  edition ;  Hardie's  biog^rajihicaL 
dictionary  ;  Marshall,  v.  489,  639  ;  Gazette  of  the  United  States, 
jlugust  24,  1795. 

BRADSTREET  (Simon),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  -was  the 
son  of  a  nonconformist  minister  in  England,  and  was  born  at  Horblin 
in  Lincolnshire  in  March  1603.  His  father  died  Avhen  he  was  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  But  he  was  soon  afterwards  taken  into  the 
religious  family  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  continued  about 
eight  years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  among 
other  offices  sustained  that  of  steward.  He  lived  a  year  at  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  pursuing  his  studies  amidst  many  interrup- 
tions. He  then  returned  to  the  earl's ;  but  soon  accepted  the  place 
of  steward  in  the  family  of  the  countess  of  Warwick.  Here  he  contin- 
ued till  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dudley,  and  was  persuaded  to 
engage  in  the  project  of  making  a  settlement  in  Massachusetts.  He' 
was  in  March  1630  chosen  assistant  of  the  colony,  v/hich  was  about 
to  be  established,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  at  the  first  court,  which  was  held  at  Charlestown  on 
the  twenty  third  of  August.  He  was  afterwards  secretary  and  agent 
of  Massachusetts,  and  commissioner  of  the  united  colonies.  He 
was  sent  with  Mr.  Norton  in  1662  to  congratulate  king  Charles  up- 
on his  restoi*ation,  and  as  agent  of  the  colony  to  promote  its  interests. 
From  1673  to  1679  he  was  deputy  governor.  In  this  last  year  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Leveret  as  governor,  and  remained  in  this  office  till 
May  1686,  when  the  charter  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Dudley- 
commenced  his  administration  as  president  of  New  England.  In 
May  1689,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Andros,  he  was  replaced  in 
the  office  of  governor,  which  station  he  held  till  the  arrival  of  sir 
William  Phips  in  May  1692  with  a  charter,  which  deprived  the 
people  of  the  right  of  electing  their  chief  magistrate.  He  died  at 
Salem  March  27,  1 697,  aged  ninety  four  years.  He  had  been  fifty 
years  an  assistant  of  the  colony. 

Governor  Bradstreet,  though  he  possessed  no  vigorous,  nor  splen- 
did talents,  yet  by  his  integrity,  prudence,  moderation,  and  piety, 
acquired  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  people.  When  king 
Charles  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  charter,  he  Avas  in  favor  of 
complying ;  and  the  event  proved  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 
He  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  colonists  to  submit  to 
a  power,  v/hich  they  could  not  resist,  than  to  have  judgment  given 
against  the  charter,  and  thus  their  privileges  be  entirely  cut  off.  If 
his  moderation  ini'cgard  to  religious  affiiirs,  particularly  towards  the 
anabaptists  and  the  quakevs,  was  not  so  conspicuous,  it  was  not  a  fault 
peculiar  to  him.  His  first  Avlfc,  the  daughter  of  governor  Thomas 
Dudley,  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  genius  and  learning,  and 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems. — Mather's  magnalia,  ii.  19,  20  ; 
Hutchinson,  i.  18,  219,  323;  ii.  13,  105  ;  Holmes*  annals,  ii.  38  ; 
JVeal's  Mw  Engla?id,  i.S 50;  ii.  186;  Prince,20\,  212  ;  Collections 
historical  society,  i.  329  ;   vi.  271,  288. 
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BRADSTREET  (Simon),  minister  of  Chavleslown,  Massachu- 
setts, was  graduated  at  Hctrvard  college  in  1693,  and  ^vhs  ordained, 
as  successor  of  Mr.  Morton,  Octooer  26,  1698.  He  received  Mr. 
Abbot  as  his  colleague  in  1724.  After  a  ministry  of  more  than 
forty  years,  he  died  December  31,   1741,  aged  seventy  tAvo  years. 

He  w^asa  very  learned  man,  of  a  strong  mind,  tenacious  memory, 
and  lively  imagination.  Lieutenant  governor  Tailer  introduced 
him  to  governor  Burnet,  who  was  himself  a  fine  scholar,  by  saying, 
here  is  a  man,  who  can  whistle  Greek  ;  and  the  governor  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  and  best  preach- 
ers, whom  he  had  met  with  in  America.  Mr.  Bradstreet  was 
subject  to  hypochondriacal  complaints,  which  made  him  afraid  to 
preach  in  the  pulpit  some  years  before  he  died.  He  delivered  his 
sermons  in  the  deacon's  seat,  without  notes,  and  they  v/ere  in  gen- 
eral melancholy  effusions  upon  the  wretched  state  of  mankind  ai.d 
the  vanity  of  the  world.  He  possessed  such  a  cathoiic  spirit,  that 
some  of  the  more  zealous  brethren  accused  him  of  arminianism  ; 
but  the  only  evidence  of  this  was  his  fondness  for  Tillotson's  ser- 
mons, and  his  being  rather  a  practical,  than  a  doctrinal  preacher. 
He  seldom  appeared  with  a  coat,  but  always  wore  a  plaid  gown, 
and  was  generally  seen  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  One  of  his  sons 
v/as  minister  of  Marblehead.  A  latin  epitaph,  written  by  Mr. 
Bradstreet  vipon  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Morton,  has  been  preserved 
by  the  Massachusetts  historical  society  .—-Collections  hist,  society^ 
viii,  75. 

BRADSTREET  (Simox),  minister  of  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1728.  He  was  crdained  successor  of  Mr.  Hoiyoke  Jan- 
uai'y4,  1738.  His  death  took  place  October  5,  1771,  Mr.  Isaac 
Story,  who  married  his  daughter,  having  been  his  colleague  four  or 
five  months.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  most  vvorthy  and 
pious  christian,  and  faithful  pastor  ;  laboring  to  bring  his  hearers 
to  the  love  of  God,  the  reception  of  the  Savior,  and  the  practice  of 
holiness. — Collections  hist.  soc.  viii.  75,  76. 

BRADSTREET  (John),  a  major  general  in  America  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  1746  lieutenant  governor  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  He  was  afterwards  distinguished  for 
his  military  services.  It  v/as  thought  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  year  1756  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  fort  Oswego 
on  lake  Ontario.  General  Shirley  accordingly  enlisted  forty  com- 
panies of  boat  men,  each  consisting  of  fifty  men,  for  transporting 
stores  to  the  fort  from  Schenectady,  and  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  Bradstreet,  who  was  an  active  and  vigilant  officer,  and 
inured  to  the  hardships,  to  which  that  service  exposed  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  this  year  a  small  blockaded  post 
with  twenty  five  men,  at  the  carrying  place,  was  cut  off  It  be- 
came necessary  to  pass  through  the  country  vdtb  large  squadron-: 
v; 
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of  boats,  as  the  enemy  infested  the  passage  through  the  Onondago 
river.  On  his  return  from  Oswego  on  the  third  of  July  1756  col- 
onel Bradstreet,  who  was  apprehensive  of  being  ambushed,  ordered 
the  several  divisions  to  proceed  as  near  each  other  as  possible.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  boat  men  in  the  first  divis- 
ion, when  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  the  fort  the  ene- 
my rose  from  their  ambuscade  and  attacked  him.  He  instantly 
landed  upon  a  small  island  and  with  but  six  men  maintained  his 
position  till  he  was  reinforced.  A  general  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  Bradstreet  with  great  gallantry  rushed  upon  a  more  nume- 
rous enemy,  and  entirely  routed  them,  killing  and  wounding  about 
two  hundred  men.  His  own  loss  was  about  thirty.  He  arrived  at 
Schenectady  on  the  eleventh  of  July.  In  the  year  1758  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  three  thousand  men  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  fort  Frontenac,  which  was  planned  by  himself.  He 
embarked  at  Oswego  on  lake  Ontario  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty  fifth  of  August  landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.  On 
the  twenty  seventh  it  was  surrendered  to  him.  Forty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  merclianciise,  wUh 
one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  fort  and 
nine  armed  vessels  and  such  stores,  as  could  not  be  removed,  were 
destroyed.  In  August  1764  he  advanced  with  a  considerable  force 
toward  the  Indian  country,  and  at  Presque  Isle  compelled  the  Del- 
awares,  Shawanese,  and  other  Indians  to  terms  of  peace.  He  Avas 
appointed  major  general  in  May  1772.  After  rendering  impor- 
tant services  to  his  country,  he  died  at  New  York  October  21, 
1774. —  Wynne, iL  59 — 61,  86 — 88;  Annual  re  faster  for  1764, 
181  ;  Holmes'  annals,  \\.  229  ;  Marshall,  i.  437,438  ;  Collection^. 
hist.  sac.  y'n.   150,   15>. 

BRAINERD  (David),  an  eminent  preacher  and  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  was  born  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  April  20,  1718. 
He  lost  both  his  parents,  while  but  a  youth.  As  his  mind  was  ear- 
ly impressed  by  the  truths  of  religion,  he  took  delight  in  reading 
those  books,  v.diich  communicated  religious  instruction  ;  he  called 
upon  the  name  of  God  in  secret  prayer ;  he  studied  the  scriptures 
with  great  diligence  ;  and  he  associated  with  several  young  persons 
for  mutual  encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  paths  of  wisdom. 
But  in  all  this  he  afterwards  considered  himself  as  self  righteous, 
as  completely  destitute  of  true  piety,  as  governed  by  the  fear  of 
future  punishment  and  not  by  the  love  of  God,  as  depending  for 
Salvation  upon  his  good  feelings  and  his  strict  life,  without  a  per- 
ception of  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
At  this  lime  he  would  indeed  acknowledge,  that  he  deserved  nothing 
for  his  best  woi'ks,  for  the  theory  of  salvation  was  familiar  to  him  ; 
but  while  he  made  the  acknowledgment,  he  did  not  feel  what  it  im- 
plied. He  still  secretly  relied  upon  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
upon  his  sincerity,  upon  some  quality  in  himself  as  the  ground  of 
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licccptance  with  God,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  I^ord  Jesus, 
through  whom  alone  there  is  access  to  the  Father.  At  length  he 
was  brought  under  a  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  he  perceiv- 
ed, that  there  was  noticing  good  in  him.  This  conviction  was  not 
a  sudden  perturbation  of  mind  ;  it  was  a  permanent  impression, 
made  by  the  view  of  his  own  character,  when  cpmpared  with  that 
■holy  law  of  God,  which  he  was  bound  to  obey.  But  the  discov- 
ery was  unwelcome  and  irritating.  He  could  not  readily  aban- 
don the  hope,  which  rested  upon  his  religious  exercises.  He  was 
reluctant  to  admit,  that  the  principle,  whence  all  his  actions  pro- 
ceeded, was  entirely  corrupt.  He  was  opposed  to  the  strictness  of 
the  divine  law,  which  extended  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  life. 
He  murmured  against  the  doctrines,  that  faith  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  faith  v.'as  completely  thegiitof  God. 
He  was  irritated  in  not  finding  any  way  pointed  out,  which  woukj 
lead  him  to  the  Savior,  in  not  finding  any  means  prescribed,  by 
which  an  unrenewed  man  could  of  his  own  strength  obtain  that, 
which  the  highest  angel  could  not  give.  He  Avas  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  But  these  un- 
pleasant truths  were  fastened  upon  his  mind,  and  they  could  not  be 
shaken  off.  It  pleased  God  to  disclose  to  him  his  true  character 
and  condition  and  to  quell  the  tumult  of  his  soul.  He  saw  that  his 
schemes  to  save  himself  were  entirely  vain,  and  must  forever  be  in- 
effectual ;  he  perceived,  that  it  was  self  interest,  which  had  before 
led  him  to  pray,  and  tM't  he  had  never  once  prayed  from  any 
respect  to  the  glory  of  God ;  he  felt,  that  he  was  lost.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  while  he  was  walking  in  a  solitary  place  in  the  evening  of 
July  12,  1739,  meditating  upon  religious  subjects,  his  mind  was 
illuminated  with  completely  new  views  of  the  divine  perfections  ; 
he  perceived  a  glory  in  the  character  of  God  and  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  the  crucified  Son  of  the  Most  High,  which  was  never  be- 
fore discerrted  ;  and  he  was  led  to  depend  upon  Jesus  Christ  for 
righteousness,  and  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  as  lias  principal  object. 
In  September  1739  he  wa.s  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  college, 
hut  he  was  expell-ed  in  February  1742.  The  circumstances,  which 
led  to  this  expulsion,  were  these.  There  had  been  great  attention 
to  religion  in  the  college,  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  whose  feelings  were 
naturally  warm,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gospel,  was  misled  by  an  intemperate  zeal,  and  was 
guilty  of  indiscretions,  which  at  that  time  were  not  unfrequent.  In 
a  conversation  with  some  of  his  associates  he  expressed  his  belief, 
that  one  of  the  tutors  Avas  destitute  of  religion.  Being  in  part 
overheard,  his  associates  were  compelled  by  the  rector  to  declare, 
respecting  whom  he  was  speaking  ;  and  he  was  required  to  make 
a  public  confession  in  the  hall.  Brainerd  thought,  that  it  was  un- 
just to  extort  from  his  friends  what  he  had  uttered  in  conversation., 
■and  that  the  punishment  was  too  severe.     As  he  refused  to  make 
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the  confession,  and  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  going'  to  a  separate 
meeting  after  prohibition  by  the  authority  of  college,  he  was  ex- 
pelled. The  expulsion  was  perhaps  necessary,  as  things  existed  ; 
but  in  the  circumstances,  which  led  to  it,  there  appears  a  strong 
disposition  to  hunt  up  offences  against  the  new  lights,  as  those,  who 
were  attached  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitetield  and  Tennent, 
were  then  called.  It  was  not  so  strange,  that  a  young  man  should 
have  been  indiscreet,  as  that  he  should  confess  himself  to  have 
been  so.  INIr.  Braincrd  afterwards  perceived,  that  he  had  been  un- 
charitable* and  had  done  wrong,  and  with  sincerity  and  humility  he 
acknowledged  his  error  and  exhibited  a  truly  christian  spirit  ;  but 
he  was  never  restored  and  never  obtained  his  degree.  Though  he 
felt  no  resentment,  and  ever  lamented  his  own  conduct,  yet  he  al- 
ways'considered  himself  as  abused  in  the  management  of  this  affair. 

In  the  spring  of  1742  he  went  to  Ripton  to  pursue  the  study  of 
divinity  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Mills,  and  at  the  end 
of  July  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  association .  of  ministers, 
which  met  at  Danbury,  after  they  had  made  inquiries  respecting 
his  leurning,  and  his  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion. 
Soon  after  he  began  his  theological  studies,  he  was  very  desirous 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  and  frequently  prayed  for 
them.  In  November,  after  he  was  licensed,  he  was  invited  to  go  to 
New  York,  and  was  examined  by  the  correspondents  of  the  socie- 
ty for  propagating  christian  knowledge,  and  was  appointed  by  them 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

He  arrived  on  the  first  of  April  1743  at  Kaunameek,  an  Indian 
village  in  the  woods  between  Stockbridge,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Albany,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
former  place  and  fifteen  miles  from  Kinderhook.  He  now  began 
his  labors  at  the  age  of  twenty  five,  and  continued  in  this  place 
about  a  year.  At  first  he  lived  in  a  wigwam  among  the  Indians  j 
but  he  afterward  built  himself  a  cabin,  that  he  might  be  alone, 
when  not  employed  in  preaching  and  instructing  the  savages.  He 
lodged  upon  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  his  food  was  principally  boiled 
com,  hasty  pudding,  and  samp.  With  a  feeble  body,  and  fre- 
quent illness,  and  great  depression  of  mind,  he  was  obliged  to  en- 
counter many  discouragements,  and  to  submit  to  hardships,  which 
would  be  almost  insupportable  by  a  much  stronger  constitution. 
But  he  persisted  in  his  benevolent  labors,  animated  by  the  hope, 
that  he  should  prove  the  means  of  illuminating  some  dai'kened 
mind  with  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Besides  his  exertions,  which 
had  immediate  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  he  stud- 
ied much,  and  employed  much  time  in  the  delightful  employment 
of  communing  in  the  wilderness  with  that  merciful  Being,  who  is 
present  in  all  places,  and  who  is  the  support  and  the  joy  of  all 
christians.  When  the  Inr'ians  at  Kaunameek  had  agreed  to  re- 
move to  Stockbridge  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction 
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of  the   reverend  Mr.  Sergeant,   Mr.  Brainerd  left  them  and  bent 
his  attention  towards  the  Delaware  Indians. 

He  was  ordained  at  Newark  in  New  Jersey  by  a  presbytery  June 
12,  1744,  on  which  occasion  the  reverend  Mr.  Pemberton  of  New 
York  preached  a  sermon.  He  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  new 
field  of  his  labors,  near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  continued  there  a  year  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  two 
visits  to  the  Indians  on  Susquehannah  river.  He  again  built  him  a 
cabin  for  retirement,  but  here  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  some 
white  people,  with  whom  he  maintained  family  prayer.  After  the 
hardships  of  a  year's  continuance  in  this  place  with  but  little  en- 
couragement from  the  effect  of  his  exertions,  he  visited  the  In- 
dians at  Crosweeksung,  near  Freehold  in  New  Jersey.  In  this 
village  he  was  favored  with  remarkable  success.  The  Spirit  of 
God  seemed  to  bring  home  effectually  to  the  hearts  of  theignorant 
heathens  the  truths,  which  he  delivered  to  them  with  affection  and 
zeal.  His  Indian  interpreter,  who  had  been  converted  by  his 
preaching,  cooperated  cheerfully  in  the  good  work.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  the  whole  congregation  to  be  in  tears,  or  to  be  crying- 
out  under  a  sense  of  sin.  In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Brainerd  bap- 
tized seventy  seven  persons,  of  whom  thirty  eight  were  adults, 
that  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  renovated  by  the 
power  of  God;  and  he  beheld  with  unspeakable  pleasure  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  his  converts  seated  round  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  The  Indians  were  at  the  time  entirely  reformed  in  their 
lives.  They  Avere  very  humble  and  devout,  and  united  in  christ- 
ian affection.  The  sudden  change,  whichwas produced,  was  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Brainerd  as  the  unquestionable  effect  of  divine  influ- 
ence. How  far  this  opinion  was  justified  by  the  holy  and  spotless 
lives  of  his  Indian  converts  is  not  known.  It  is  possible,  that  but  few 
of  them  were  truly  religious,  and  that  the  greater  part  were  acted 
uponby  the  power  of  sympathy.  But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  with 
regard  to  his  real  success,  his  persevering  benevolence  claims  the 
highest  commendation,  and  without  doubt  will  be  rewarded  at  that 
great  day,  when  every  man  will  reap  according  as   he    has   sowed. 

In  the  summer  of  1746  Mr.  Brainerd  visited  the  Indians  on  the 
Susquehannah,  and  on  his  return  in  September  found  himself  worn 
out  by  the  hardships  of  his  journey.  His  health  was  so  much 
impaired,  that  he  was  able  to  preach  but  little  more.  Being  advis- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1747  to  travel  in  New  England,  he  went  as  far 
as  Boston,  and  returned  in  July  to  Northampton,  where  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Jonathan  Edwards  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
gradually  declined  till  October  9,  1747,  when,  after  suffering  inex- 
pressible agony,  he  entered  upon  that  rest,  which  remainethfor  the 
faithful  servants  of  God,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.. 

Mr.  Brainerd  was  a  man  of  vigorous  powers  of  mind.  While 
he  was  favored  with  a  quick  discernment  and  ready  invention,  witk 
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a  strong  memory  and  natural  eloquence,  he  also  possessed  in  an 
uncommon  degree  the  penetration,  the  closeness  and  force  of 
thought,  and  the  soundness  of  judgment,  which  distinguish  the 
man  of  talents  from  hira,  who  subsists  entirely  upon  the  learning 
of  others.  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  he  added  to  his  other 
attainments  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  gainednot 
only  by  observing  others,  but  by  carefully  noticing  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind.  As  he  was  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and  could 
adapt  himself  with  great  ease  to  the  different  capacities,  tempers, 
and  circumstances  of  men,  he  was  remarkably  fitted  to  communi- 
cate instruction.  He  was  very  free,  and  entertaining,  and  useful 
in  his  ordinary  discourse  ;  and  he  was  also  an  able  disputant.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  perspicuous  and  instructive,  forcible,  close,  and 
pathetic.  He  abhorred  an  affected  boisterousness  in  the  pulpit, 
and  yet  he  could  not  tolerate  a  cold  delivery,  when  the  subject  of 
discourse  was  such,  as  should  warm  the  heart,  and  produce  an 
earnestness  of  manner. 

His  knowledge  of  theology  was  uncommonly  extensive  and  ac- 
curate. President  Edwards,  whose  opinion  of  Mr.  Brainerd  was 
founded  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  says,  that  "  he 
never  knew  his  equal,  of  his  age  and  standing,  for  clear,  accurat-e 
notions  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  true  religion,  and  its  distinct- 
ions from  its  various  false  appearances."  Mr.  Brainerd  had  no 
charity  for  the  religion  of  those,  who  indulging  the  hope,  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  divine  mercy,  settled  down  in  a  state  of  se- 
curity and  negligence.  He  believed,  that  the  good  man  would  be 
continually  making  progress  towards  perfection,  and  that  conver- 
sion was  not  merely  a  great  change  in  the  views  of  the  mind  and 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  holiness,  which  through 
the  divine  agency  would  be  pursued  through  life.  From  the  ar- 
dor, with  which  he  engaged  in  missionary  labors,  some  may  be  led 
to  conclude,  that  his  mind  was  open  to  the  influence  of  fanaticism. 
During  his  residence  at  college,  his  spirit  was  indeed  somewhat  ting- 
ed with  the  zeal  of  bitterness  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
restored  to  true  benevolence  and  the  pure  love  of  the  truth.  From 
this  time  he  detested  enthusiasm  in  all  its  forms.  He  reprobated 
all  dependence  upon  impulses,  or  impressions  on  the  imagination, 
or  the  sudden  suggestion  of  texts  of  scripture.  He  withstood  every 
doctrine,  which  seemed  to  verge  towards  aiitinomianism,  particularly 
the  sentiments  of  those,  who  thought  that  faith  consists  in  believ- 
ing, that  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular,  and  who  founded  their 
love  of  God,  not  upon  the  excellence  of  his  character,  but  upon  the 
previous  impression,  that  they  were  the  objects  of  his  favor,  and 
should  assuredly  be  saved.  Ke  rebuffed  the  pride  and  presump- 
tion of  laymen^  who  thrust  themselves  forth  as  public  teachers 
and  decried  human  learning  and  a  learned  ministry  ;  he  detested 
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tlie  spirit,  which  generally  influenced  the  separatists  through  the 
country  ;  and  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  that  religion,  -which  was 
fond  of  noise  and  show,  and  delighted  to  publish  its  experiences 
and  privileges.  Very  different  from  the  above  was  the  religion, 
which  Mr,  Brainerd  approved,  and  which  he  displayed  in  his  own 
life.  In  his  character  were  combined  the  most  ardent  and  pure 
love  to  God  and  the  most  unaffected  benevolence  to  man,  an  alien- 
ation from  the  vain  and  perishable  pvirsuits  oi  the  world,  the  most 
humbling  and  constant  sense  of  his  own  iniquity,  whichwasa  great- 
er burden  to  him  than  all  his  afflictions,  great  brokcnness  of  heart 
before  God  for  the  coldness  of  his  love  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
christian  virtues,  the  most  earnest  breathings  of  soul  after  holiness^ 
real  delight  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  sweet  compla;cence  in  all 
his  disciples,  incessant  desires  and  impoitunate  prayers  that  men 
might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  the  obedience  of  the  truth, 
and  that  thus  God  might  be  glorified  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
advanced,  great  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  an 
entire  distrust  of  his  own  heart  and  a  universal  dependence  upon 
God,  the  absolute  renunciation  of  every  thing  for  his  Redeemer, 
the  most  clear  and  abiding  views  of  the  things  of  the  eternal  world? 
a  continual  warfare  against  sin,  and  the  most  unwearied  exertion  of 
all  his  powers  in  the  service  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
Most  High.  He  believed  that  the  essence  of  true  religion  consists  in 
the  conformity  of  the  soul  to  God,  in  acting  above  all  selfish  views 
for  his  glory,  desiring  to  please  and  honor  him  in  all  things,  ancJ 
that  from  a  view  of  his  excellency,  and  worthiness  in  himself  to  be 
loved,  adored,  and  obeyed  by  all  intelligent  creatures.  When  this, 
divine  temper  was  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  special  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  discovering  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  believed,  that  the  Author  of  all  good  could  not 
but  delight  in  his  own  image,  and  would  most  certainly  complete 
his  own  work,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  human  heart. 

The  religion  of  Mr.  Brainerd  did  not  consist  in  speculation  ; 
but  he  carried  his  own  principles  into  practice.  Resisting  the  so- 
licitations  of  selfishness,  he  consecrated  his  powers  to  the  high  and 
benevolent  objects,  enjoined  in  the  scriptures.  It  was  his  whole 
aim  to  promote  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  glory  of  his  Re- 
deemer. After  the  termination  of  a  year's  fruitless  mission  at 
Kaunameek,  where  he  had  suffered  the  greatest  hardships,  he  was 
invited  to  become  the  minister  of  East  Hampton,  one  of  the  best  par- 
ishes on  Long  Island ;  but  though  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  and  fixed  abode,  among  christian  friends,  in 
the  midst  of  abundance  ;  yet,  without  the  desire  of  f\\me,  he  pre- 
ferred the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  a  new  mission  among  savages. 
He  loved  his  Savior,  and  wished  to  make  known  his  precious  name 
among  the  heathen. 

In  his  hst  illness  and  during  the  approaches  of  death  Mr.  Brain^ 
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ei'd  was  remarkably  resigned  and  cornposed.  He  spoke  of  thai 
willingness  to  die,  which  originates  in  the  desire  of  escaping  pain, 
and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  pleasure  or  distinction  in  heaven,  as 
very  ignoble.  The  heaven,  which  he  seemed  to  anticipate,  con- 
sisted in  the  love  and  the  service  of  God.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said  he, 
*•'  for  any  rational  creature  to  be  happy  without  acting  all  for  God.  I 
long  to  be  in  heaven,  praising  and  glorifying  him  with  the  holy  an- 
gels.— There  is  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living  for,  but  doing 
good  and  finishing  God's  work  ;  doing  the  work,  which  Christ  did. 
i  see  nothing  else  in  the  world,  that  can  yield  any  satisfaction,  be- 
sides living  to  God,  pleasing  him,  and  doing  his  whole  will.  My 
greatest  comfort  and  joy  has  been  to  do  something  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  par- 
ticular persons."  When  he  was  about  to  be  separated  forever 
from  the  earth,  his  desires  seemed  to  be  as  eager  as  ever  for  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  He  spoke  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Zi- 
on.  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  work,  which  was  committed 
to  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  necessity,  which  was 
imposed  upon  them,  to  be  constant  and  earnest  in  prayer  to  God 
for  the  success  of  their  exertions.  A  little  while  before  his  death 
he  said  to  Mr.  Edwards, ''  my  thoughts  have  been  much  employed 
on  the  old,  dear  theme,  the  prosperity  of  God's  church  on  earth. 
As  I  waked  out  of  sleep,  I  was  led  to  cry  for  the  pouring  out  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which 
the  dear  Redeemer  did  and  suffered  so  inuch  for  ;  it  is  this  espec- 
ially, which  makes  me  long  for  it."  He  telt  at  this  time  a  pecul- 
iar concern  for  his  own  congregation  of  christian  Indians.  Eterni- 
ty was  before  him  with  all  its  tremendous  interests.  "  'Tis  sweet 
to  me,"  said  he,  "  to  think  of  eternity.  But  Oh,  what  shall  I  say 
to  the  eternity  of  the  wicked  !  I  cannot  mention  it,  nor  think  of 
it.  The  thou;4'at  is  too  dreadful  !"  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  how 
he  did,  he  said.  "  I  am  almost  hi  eternity  ;  I  long  to  be  there.  My 
work  is  done.  I  have  done  with  all  my  friends.  All  the  world  is 
now  nothing  to  me.  Oh,  to  be  in  heaven,  to  praise  and  glorify  God 
with  his  holy  angels  !"  At  length,  after  the  trial  of  his  patience  by 
the  most  excruciating  sufferings,  his  spirit  was  released  from  its 
tabernacle  of  day,  and  entered  those  mansions,  which  the  Lord  Je- 
sus hath  prepared  for  all  his  f.jthful  disciples. 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Brainerd  in  the  christian  cause  were  of 
short  continuance,  but  they  were  intense,  and  incessant,  and  effect- 
ual. One  must  be  either  a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  man,  who  can 
read  his  life  without  blushing  for  himself.  If  ardent  piety  and  en- 
larged benevolence,  if  the  supreme  love  of  God  and  the  inextin- 
guishable desire  of  promoting  his  glory  in  the  salvation  of  im- 
mortal souls,  if  persevering  resolution  in  the  midst  of  the  m.ost 
pressing  discouragements,  if  cheerful  self  denial  and  unremitted 
labor,  if  humility  and  zeal  for  godliness,  united  with  conspicuous 
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talents,  rendef  a  man  worthy  of  remembrance  ;  the  name  of  Brai- 
nerd  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

He  i^ublished  a  narrative  of  his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  annexed 
to  Mr.  Pemberton's  sermon  at  his  ordination  ;  and  his  journal,  or 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  remarkable  work  of  grace 
amongst  a  number  of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
some  general  remarks,  1746.  This  work,  which  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  which  displays  the  piety  and  talents  of  the  author,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  commissioners  of  the  society  in  Scotland,  with  a  pref- 
ace by  them,  and  an  attestation  by  the  reverend  William  Tennent 
and  the  reverend  Mr.  Mc'Knight.  His  life,  written  by  president 
Edwards,  is  compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  diary.  Annexed  to  it 
are  some  of  his  letters  and  other  writings.  It  is  a  book,  which  is 
well  calculated  to  enkindle  a  flame  of  benevolence  and  piety  in  the 
breast. — Brainerd's  life  ;  his  journal  ;  Edwards'  funeral  sermon  / 
Middleton's  biografihia  e-vangelica,  iv.  2  62 — 264  ;  Assembly's  mis' 
sionary  magazine^  ii.  449 — 452. 

BRANDT  colonel,  a  famous  Indian  chief,  was  educated  undex' 
the  care  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Wheelock,  first  president  of  Dart- 
mouth college.  In  the  war  of  the  American  revolution  he  attached 
himself  to  the  British  cause.  In  1 778  he,  with  colonel  John  Butler, 
headed  a  party  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  men,  nine  hundred 
of  whom  were  Indians,  and  broke  up  the  settlements  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah.  Wyoming,  en  the  eastern  branch  of  that  river,  was  de- 
stroyed with  circumstances  of  hoi-rid  treachery  and  cruelty.  Near 
two  hundred  of  the  whites  v/ere  killed  in  one  engagement.  In  July 
1779  he  attacked  the  Minisink  settlement  in  New  York,  and  did 
much  mischief.  After  the  war  he  resided  in  upper  Canada.  He 
was  a  half  blooded  Indian,  chief  of  the  Mohav/k  tribe,  cruel  and  fe- 
rocious. It  is  said,  that  he  Avas  once  under  the  necessity  of  killing 
one  of  his  sons  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  life.  He  died  in  up- 
per Canada  in  the  year  1807. 

He  translated  into  the  Mohawk  language  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church.  This  translation  was  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  John  Norton,  chief  of  the  six 
nations,  has  translated  also  into  the  Mohawk  language  the  gospel 
of  John,  and  intends  to  proceed  with  Matthew  and  Luke.-— //c/mes' 
annals,  ii.  422  ;  Panofilist,  iii.  323,  324. 

BRATTLE  (Thomas),  a  respectable  merchant  of  Boston, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1 676  and  was  afterwards  treas- 
urer of  that  institution.  He  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  church 
in  Brattle  street,  of  which  the  reverend  Dr.  Colman  was  the  first 
minister.  His  death  took  place  May  18,  1713,  in  the  fifty  sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  reverend  William 
Brattle.  Several  of  his  communications  on  astronomical  subjects 
were  published  in  the  philosophical  transactions.— /fo/wes'  annals, 
•ii,  7»;  Colman'slifej42. 
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BRATTLE  (William),  minister  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Boston  about  tiie  year  1672,  and  was  graduated  at  Harr 
vard  college  in  1680.  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  a  tutor 
and  a  fellow  of  tiidt  seminary.  He  exerted  himself  to  form  his 
pupils  to  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  punishing  vice  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  master,  and  cherishing  every  virtuous  disposition  with 
parental  goodness.  When  the  small  pox  prevailed  in  the  college, 
he  was  not  driven  away  in  terror  ;  but  with  benevolent  courage 
remained  at  his  post,  and  visited  the  sick,  both  that  he  might  ad- 
minister to  them  relief,  and  might  impress  upon  them  those  truths, 
which  were  necessary  to  their  salvation.  As  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced the  disease,  he  now  took  it  in  the  natural  way  ;  for  the 
practice  of  inoculation  had  not  been  introduced  into  America.  But 
the  course  of  the  disorder  was  mild  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  his 
usual  health. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cambridge,  as  succes  - 
sorofthe  reverend  Mr.  Gookin,  November  25,  1696,  and  after  a 
useful  ministry  of  twenty  years  died  February  15,  1717,  in  the 
fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Appleton.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  twentieth  of  February, 
a  day  memorable  for  the  great  snow,  which  then  commenced,  and 
which  detained  for  several  days  at  Cambridge  the  magistrates  and 
ministers,  who  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  snow  was 
six  feet  deep  in  some  parts  of  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Brattle  was  a  very  religious,  good  man,  an  able  divine,  and 
an  excellent  scholar.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  science,  that  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  polite  and  affable, 
compassionate  and  charitable.  Having  a  large  estate,  he  distributed 
©f  his  abundance  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  but  his  charities  were  secret 
and  silent.  His  pacific  spirit  and  his  moderation  were  so  conspicuous, 
as  to  secure  to  him  the  respect  of  all  denominations.  So  remark- 
able was  his  patience  under  injuries,  and  such  a  use  did  he  make 
of  the  troubles  of  life,  that  he  was  heard  to  observe,  that  he  knew 
not  how  he  could  have  spared  any  of  his  trials.  Uniting  courage 
with  his  humility,  he  was  neither  bribed  by  the  favor,  nor  overawed 
by  the  displeasure  of  any  man.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  abilities,  and  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  divine.  But  he 
placed  neither  learning  nor  religion  in  unprofitable  specula- 
tions, but  in  such  solid  and  substantial  truth,  as  improves  the  mind 
and  is  beneficial  to  the  World.  The  promotion  of  religion,  learning, 
virtue,  and  peace  every  where  within  his  reach  was  the  great  ob- 
ject, in  v/hich  he  was  constantly  employed.  As  he  possessed  great 
penetration  and  a  sound  judgment,  his  counsel  was  often  sought  and 
highly  respected.  Such  was  his  regard  to  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, that  he  bequeathed  to  Harvard  college  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  besides  a  much  greater  sum  in  other  charitable  and  pious 
Ic'gacies.     With  regard  to  his  manner  of  preaching,  Dr.  Colmaii, 
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comparing  him  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  died  abcmt 
the  same  time,  observes  ;  "  they  performed  the  public  exercises  in 
the  house  of  God  with  a  great  deal  of  solemnity,  though  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  ;  for  Mr.  Brattle  was  all  calm,  and 
soft,  and  melting  ;  but  Mr.  Pemberton  was  all  flame,  and  zeal,  and 
earnestness.'*  The  death  of  this  good  man,  after  a  languishing 
disease,  was  f)eaceful  and  serene. 

He  published  a  system  of  logic,  entitled,  "  compendium  logicsc 
secundum  principia  D.  Renati  Cartesii  pie  rum  que  efformatum  et 
catechistice  propositum."  It  was  h^ld  in  high  estimation,  and 
long  recited  at  Harvard  college.  An  edition  ot  it  M^as  published 
in  the  year  175^.— 'Holmes'  hist.  Cambridge  ;  Collections  hist.  sac. 
vii.  32,  55—59  ;  x.  168  ;  Hol?nes' annals,  n.  94;  Boston  neivs  letter, 
JVb.  67 1 . 

BRATTLE  (William),  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
character,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  William  Brattle,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1722,  He  was  a  representative 
of  Cambridge  in  the  general  court,  and  was  long  amember  of  the 
council.  He  studied  theology  and  preached  with  acceptance.  His 
eminence  as  a  lawyer  drew  around  him  an  abundance  of  clients. 
As  a  physician  his  practice  was  extensive  and  celebrated.  He  was 
also  a  military  man,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  major 
general  of  the  militia.  While  he  secured  the  favor  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  he  also  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people.  In 
his  conduct  there  were  many  eccentricities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  revolution  an  unhappy  sympathy  in  the 
plans  of  general  Gage  induced  him  to  retire  into  Boston,  from 
which  place  he  accompanied  the  troops  to  Halifax,  where  he  died 
in  October  1776,  His  son,  the  late  Thomas  Brattle,  esquire,  of 
Cambridge,  died  Feb.  7,  1801. — Collections  hist.  soc.  vii.  58. 

BREARLEY  (David),  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1781.  He  was  amember 
«f  the  convention  in  1787  for  framing  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  name  is  affixed  to  that  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties. In  1789  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  a  judge  of  the 
federal  court  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey.  His  death  took  place 
in  August  1790  at  his  seat  near  Trenton.  Robert  Morris  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  district  judge> 

BRECK  (Robert),  minister  of  Marlborough,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Dorchester  in  1682,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1700.  He  was  ordained  October  25,  1704,  After  a 
ministry  of  twenty  six  years,  he  departed  this  life  January  6,  1731, 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  emin-ent  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew  language.  He  published  an  election  ser- 
mon, 1728  ;  the  danger  of  falling  away,  after  a  profession  made, 
J728  ;  and  a  sermon  on  a  sacramental  occasion,  1728.--Collections 
historical  society,  \Ti,  l&Ai  ;  x.  170. 
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BRECK  (Robert),  minister  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  ot  the  reverend  Mr.  Breck  of  Marlborough,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1730.  He  was  ordained  January 
27  1736.  After  a  ministry  of  forty  eight  years  he  died  April  23, 
1784,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  oge. 

His  superior  intellectual  powers  v/ere  enlarged  by  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  men  and  books.  He  accustomed  himself  to  a 
close  manner  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  By  diligent  application 
he  acquired  a  rich  fund  of  the  most  useful  knowledge.  His  dis- 
position was  remarkably  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  his  conversation 
was  entertaining  and  instructive,  sometimes  enlivened  by  humor, 
but  always  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  the  christian  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  minister.  He  was  easy  of  access,  hospitable,  compas-  - 
sionate  and  benevoleiit.  His  sense  of  human  weakness  and  de- 
pravity led  him  to  admire  the  gracious  provision  of  the  gospel,  and 
he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public  discourses. 

His  religious  sentiments  he  formed  on  a  careful  examination  of 
■the  scriptures.  Steady  to  his  own  principles,  he  was  yet  candid  to- 
wards those,  who  differed  from  him.  In  his  last  illness  he  spoke 
in  the  humblest  terms  of  himself,  but  professed  an  entire  reliance 
on  divine  mercy  through  the  Mediator,  and  he  resigned  himself 
to  death  with  the  dignity  of  a  christian.  He  publised  a  century 
sermon,  pi'eached  at  Springfield,  which  contains  an  historical  ac- 
count of  the  town. — Lathrofi^^funeral  sermon. 

BRECKENRIDGE  (John),  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  December  14,  1806.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Marshall,  and  took  his  seat^n  1801.  In  Jaimary  1802  he  submit- 
ted in  the  senate  a  resolution  to  repeal  an  act  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion respecting  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
by  v/hich  sixteen  new  circuit  judges  had  been  created.  It  was  this 
resolution,  Avhich  called  forth  the  most  astonishing  powers  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence.  In  1803  Mr.  Breckenridge  distinguished 
himself  by  supporting  resolutions  in  relation  to  Spanish  affairs  of 
a  milder  complexion,  than  those  advocated  by  Mr.  Ross.  After 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed 
attorney  general  in  his  place. 

BREWSTER  (William), one  cfthc  first  settlers  of  Plymouth 
colony,  and  a  I'uling  elder  of  the  church,  was  born  in  England  in 
the  year  1560,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
■where  his  mind  was  impressed  by  religious  truth,  and  he  was  re- 
newed by  the  Spirit  of  God.  After  completing  his  education,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  William  Davison,  ambassador  of  queen 
Elizabeth  in  Holland,  This  gentleman,  who  was  friendly  to  relig- 
ion, possessed  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Brewster,  and  reposed 
in  him  the  utmost  confidence.  He  esteemed  him  as  a  son.  Mr. 
.Brewster  in  return  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  friendships 
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vf^hich  he  had  ejtpej-jienced  ;  for  when  Davison,  who  had  been  ap« 
pointed  secretary  of  state,  incurred  the  affected  displeasure  of  the 
queen  for  drawing,  in  compliance  with  her  orders,  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  Mary,  he  did  not  forsake  his  patron.  He  remain- 
ed with  him,  and  gave  him  what  assistance  it  vyas  in  his  power  to 
aiford,  under  the  troubles,  with  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
to  overwhelm  the  innocent  secretary  in  the  year  1587.  When  he 
could  no  longer  serve  him,  he  retired  to  the  north  of  England,  ajnong 
his  old  friends. 

His  attention  was  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. His  life  was  exemplary,  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  great  object 
to  promote  the  highest  good  of  those  around  him.  He  endeavored 
to  excite  their  zeal  for  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  christian  virtues.  As  he  possessed  considerable  property, 
he  readily  and  abundantly  contributed  towards  the  support  of  the 
gospel.  He  exerted  himself  to  procure  faithful  preachers  for  the 
parishes  in  the  neighborhood.  By  degrees  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  impositions  of  the  prelatical  party,  and  their  severity  to- 
wards men  of  a  moderate  and  peaceable  disposition.  As  he  discover- 
ed much  corruption  in  the  constitution,  forms,  ceremonies,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  established  church,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  with- 
draw from  its  communion,  and  to  establish  with  others  a  sepai^atc 
society.  This  new  church,  under  Ihe  pastoral  care  of  the  aged  Mr. 
Clifton  and  Mr.  Robinson,  met  on  the  Lord's  days  at  Mr.  Brew- 
ster's house,  where  they  were  entertained  at  his  expense,  as  long 
as  they  could  assemble  without  interruption.  When  at  length  the 
resentment  of  the  hierarchy  obliged  them  to  seek  refuge  in  a  for- 
eign country,  he  was  the  most  forward  to  assist  in  the  removal.  He 
was  seized  with  Mr.  Bradford  in  the  attempt  to  go  over  to  Holland 
in  1607,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
the  greatest  sufferer  of  the  company,  becavvse  he  had  the  most  prop- 
erty. Having  with  much  difficulty  and  expense  obtained  his  liber- 
ty, he  first  assisted  the  poor  of  the  society  in  their  embarkation,  and 
then  followed  them  to  Holland. 

He  had  a  large  family  and  numerous  dependents  ;  and  his  estate 
was  exhausted.  As  his  education  Lad  not  fitted  him  for  mechan- 
ical or  mercantile  employments,  he  v/as  now  pressed  with  hard- 
ships. In  this  exigency  he  found  a  resource  in  his  learning  and 
abilities.  He  opened  a  school  at  Leyden  for  instructing  the  youth 
of  the  city  and  of  the  university  in  the  English  tongue  ;  and  being 
familiar  with  the  Latin,  with  which  they  were  also  acquainted,  lie 
found  no  impediment  from  the  want  of  alanguage  common  to  both. 
By  means  of  a  grammar,  which  he  formed  himself,  he  soon  assisted 
them  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  English.  By  the  h.elp  of  some 
friends  he  also  set  up  a  printing  press,  and  published  several  books 
against  the  hierarchy,  which  could  not  obtain  a  license  for  publica- 
tion in  England. 
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Such  was  his  reputation  in  the  church  at  Leyden,  that  he  was 
chosen  a  ruling  elder,  and  he  accompanied  the  members  of  it,  who 
came  to  New  England  in  1620.  He  suffered  with  them  all  the 
hardships,  attending  their  settleinent  in  the  wilderness.  He  partook 
with  them  of  labor,  hunger,  and  watching  ;  and  his  bible  and  iiis 
sword  were  equally  familiar  to  him.  As  the  church  at  Plymouth 
was  for  several  years  destitute  of  a  minister,  Mr.  Brewster,  who 
was  venerable  for  his  character  and  years,  frequently  officiated  as  a 
preacher,  though  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  administer  the  sa- 
craments. According  to  the  principles  of  the  church,  the  ruling 
elder,  in  the  absence  of  the  teaching  elder  or  pastor,  was  permitted 
to  dispense  the  word.  No  regular  minister  was  procured  before  the 
year  1629,  when  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  was  settled.  Previously  to  this 
period,  the  principal  care  of  the  church  rested  upon  Mr.  Brewster, 
who  preached  twice  every  Lord's  day  ;  and  afterwards  he  occasion- 
ally exercised  for  the  good  of  the  church  his  talents  in  teaching. 
He  died  in  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  christian  April  16,  1644,  in 
the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Through  his  whole  life  he  was  remarkably  temperate.  He  drank 
"nothing  but  water,  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  During 
the  famine,  which  was  experienced  in  the  colony,  he  was  resigned 
and  cheerful.  When  nothing  but  oysters  and  clams  were  set  on 
his  table,  he  would  give  thanks  with  his  family,  that  they  were  per- 
mitted "  to  suck  of  the  abunda,nce  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand."  He  was  social  and  pleasant  in  conversation,  of 
a  humble  and  modest  spirit,  yet  when  occasion  required,  coura- 
geous in  administering  reproof,  though  with  such  tenderness,  as 
usually  to  give  no  offence.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  compas- 
sion towards  the  distressed  ;  and  if  they  were  suffering  for  con- 
science sake,  he  judged  them,  of  all  others,  most  deserving  of 
pity  and  relief.  He  had  a  peculiar  abhorrence  of  pride.  In  the 
government  of  the  church  he  was  careful  to  preserve  order  and 
the  purity  of  doctrine  and  comrmmion-  and  to  suppress  contention. 
He  was  eminent  for  piety.  In  his  public  prayers  he  was  full  and 
comprehensive,  making  confession  of  sin  with  deep  humility,  and 
supplicating  with  fervor  the  divine  mercy  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  avoided  a  tedious  prolixity,  lest  he  should 
damp  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  his  discourses  he  was  clear  and 
distinguishing,  as  well  as  pathetic  ;  and  it  pleased  God  to  give 
him  uncommon  success,  so  that  many  were  converted  by  his  min- 
istry. At  his  death  he  left  what  was  called  an  excellent  library. 
It  was  valued  at  forty  three  po-.^nds  in  silver,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  is  preserved  in  the  colony  records. 

The  church  at  Plymouth,  of  which  Mr.  Brewster  was  ruling 
elder,  was  peculiar  for  the  liberty  of"  prophesying,"  or  preaching, 
which  was  olio  ved  even  to  such  private  members,  as  were  "  gift- 
ed."    When  governor  Winthrop  visited  Plymouth  in  1632,  in  the 
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aftemoon's  exercise  of  the  Lord's  day  a  question,  according  to 
custom,  was  propounded,  upon  which  a  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion expressed  their  opinions,  and  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
being  requested,  "  spoke  to  it"  with  the  rest.  "  The  preachments 
of  the  gifted  brethren,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "  produced  those  dis- 
couragements to  the  ministers,  that  almost  all  left  the  colony,  ap- 
prehending themselves  driven  away  by  the  neglect  and  contempt, 
with  which  the  people  on  this  occasion  treated  them."  This 
church  admitted  none  to  its  communion  without  either  a  written 
or  oral  declaration  of  their  faith  and  religious  experiences.  The 
scriptures  were  not  read  in  public,  nor  was  the  psalm  before  sing- 
ing till  in  compassion  to  a  brother,  who  could  not  read,  one  of  the 
elders  or  deacons  was  permitted  to  read  it  line  by  line,  after  it 
had  been  previously  expounded  by  the  minister.  No  children 
were  baptized,  unless  one  of  the  parents  was  in  full  communion, 
and  baptized  children  were  considered  as  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  While  in  Holland  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered 
every  sabbath  ;  but  it  was  omitted  in  America  till  a  minister  was 
obtained,  and  then  it  Avas  administered  only  once  in  a  month. — 
Belknap's  Amer.  biog.  ii.  2  52 — 266  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  iv.  108,  1  IS 
— 117;  Morton,  153;  M-al'a  A'ew  England,  i.  231  ;  Winthrofi^ 
44  ;  Magnalia,  i.  14  ;  Prince,  89. 

BRIANT  (Solomon),  minister  of  the  church  at*»Marshpee  ia 
Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  not  long  after  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Bourne  in  1742.  He  was  an  Indian,  and  he  preach- 
ed to  his  brethren  in  the  Indian  dialect.  He  was  a  sensible  man 
and  good  minister.  After  his  death,  which  took  place  May  8,  1775, 
when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Hawley. — Collections  hist,  society,  \\i,  191. 

BRIDGE  (Thomas),  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1675,  and  was  ordained  col- 
league with  the  reverend  Mr.  Wadsworth  May  10,  1705.  He  died 
suddenly  of  an  apoplexy  September  26,  17 15,  aged  fifty  eight  years. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  christian  virtues.  While  he  was  upright 
in  his  dealings,  and  inca])able  of  fraud  and  deceit,  he  was  also  meek 
and  mild  ;  his  heart  was  kind  ;  and  he  was  humble  and  devout.  He 
was  habitually  serious.  Though  his  talents  were  not  conspicuous, 
yet  his  thoughts  were  always  expressed  in  suitable  and  manly  lan- 
guage. In  prayer  he  was  eminent.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures,  and  the  devotional  frame  of  his  mind  rendered 
his  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace  very  solemn  and  interesting. 
While  he  was  himself  exceedingly  desirous  of  doing  good,  free  from 
every  particle  of  envy,  he  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  usefulness  and 
respectability  of  others.  He  was  not  desirous  of  honor,  and  so 
humble  was  the  opinion,  which  he  had  formed  of  himself,  that  the 
expression  of  his  humility  sometimes  put  to  the  blush  those,  who 
v/cre  rounger  and  more  desirous  of  distinction.      He  was  diligent 
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in  study,  but  his  bible  was  his  libraiy.  To  this  book  he  devoted 
his  attention,  and  he  became  well  acquainted  with  its  important 
truths.  Such  was  his  moderation,  so  greatly  was  he  desirous  of 
peace,  that  it  was  thought  he  was  sometimes  silent  when  he  ought 
to  have  spoken,  and  that  he  yielded  too  much  to  others. 

He  published  an  artillery  election  sermon,  1705,  and  a  sermon 
on  choosing  good  town  officers,  \7\0.—-Colman*s  funei-al  sermon  ; 
Collections  historical  society,  iii.  257. 

BRIGHT  (Francis),  first  minister  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Mr.  Davenport.  He  arrived  at 
Naumkeag,  or  Salem,  in  June  1629,  in  company  with  Mr.  Skelton 
and  Mr.  Higginson.  Disagreeing  in  judgment  with  his  two  breth- 
ren, he  removed  to  Charlestown.  After  tarrying  here  a  iittle  more 
than  a  year  and  finding,  that  the  people  were  disposed  to  carry  the 
reformation  to  a  greater  length,  than  he  thought  was  necessary, 
"he  returned  to  England  in  1630.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
Son.—> Morse  and  Parish's  JV.  England,  7 At  ;  Morton,  .82  ;  Prince^ 
184, 188. 

BRIMSMEAD  (William),  first  minister  of  Marlborough, 
Massachusetts,  was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  but  never  receiv- 
ed a  degree.  He  with  others  of  his  class,  being  displeased  with  a 
vote  of  the  corporation,  req::iring  the  students  to  reside  four  years  at 
Cambridge  instead  of  three,  left  the  institution  in  1 647.  He  was 
first  employed  as  a  preacher  at  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Marlborough,  where  he  preached  so  early  as  September  20,  1 660, 
though  he  was  not  ordained  till  October  3,  1666.  He  died  July  3, 
1701,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Breck.  He  was  nev- 
er married.  He  is  represented  r.s  a  well  accomplished  servant  of 
Christ.  Tradition  says,  that  he  uniformly  refused  baptism  to  chil- 
dren, who  were  bom  en  the  sabbath.  He  published  the  election 
sermon,  \&^\.— -Collections  hist,  socletij,  i\.47,  122  j  ix.  179  ; 
X.  89. 

BROCK  (John),  minister  of  Reading,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  in  England  in  1620,  and  was  distinguished  for  early  piety. 
He  ca:ne  to  this  country  about  the  year  1637.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1646,  and  after  residing  there  two  years 
longer,  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel,  first  at  Rowley,  and  then 
at  the  isle  ol  Shoals.  He  continued  at  this  last  place  till  1662, 
when  he  removed  to  Reading,  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Hough,  though  he  was  not  ordained  before  November  13,  1668. 
Here  he  ministered  in  holy  things  till  his  death  June  18,  1688,  in 
the  sixty  eig'hth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  rev- 
erend Mr.  Pierpont. 

Mr.  Brock  was  an  eminent  christian,  and  a  laborious,  faithful 
minister,  preaching  not  only  on  the  sabbath,  but  frequently  on  oth-* 
er  days.  He  established  lectures  for  young  persons,  and  for  the 
members  of  the  church.  He  often  made  pastoral  visits,  and  they  were ' 
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rendered  very  useful  by  his  happy  tcilents  in  conversation.  He  was 
so  remarkable  for  holiness  and  devotion,  that  it  was  sidd  of  him  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  iVlitchel, ''  he  dwells  as  near  heaven,  as  any  man 
upon  earth."  He  was  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Several 
remarkable  stories  are  related  of  the  efticacy  of  his  prayers,  in 
which  he  frequently  had  a  particulai'  faith,  or  an  assurance  of  be- 
ing heard.  When  he  lived  at  the  isie  of  Shoals,  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  spend  one  day  in  every  month, 
besides  the  sabbaths,  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On 
one  of  these  days  the  fishermen,  who  composed  his  society,  desir- 
ed him  to  put  off  the  meetint;;,  as  the  roughness  of  the  weather  had 
for  a  number  of  days  prevented  them  from  attending  to  their  usual 
employment.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  convince  them  of  the  impro- 
priety of  their  request.  As  most  of  them  were  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  making  up  their  lost  time,  and  were  more  interested  in 
their  worldly  than  in  their  spiritual  concerns,  he  addressed  them 
thus  ;  "  if  you  are  resolved  to  neglect  your  duty  to  God,  and  will 
go  away,  I  say  unto  you,  catch  fish  if  you  can  ;  but  as  for  you,  who 
will  tarry  and  worship  the  Lord  Jesus  ('hrist,  I  will  pray  unto  him  for 
you,  that  you  may  catch  fish  till  you  are  weary."  Of  thirty  five  men 
only  five  remained  with  the  minister.  The  thirty,  Avho  went  from 
•he  meeting,  with  all  their  skill  caught  through  the  whole  day  but 
four  fishes  ;  while  the  five,  who  attended  divine  service,  afterwards 
went  out  and  caught  five  hundred.  From  this  time  the  fishermen 
readily  attended  all  the  meetings,  which  Mr.  Brock  appointed. 

A  poor  man,  who  had  been  very  useful  with  his  boat  in  carrying 
persons,  who  attended  public  worship,  over  a  river,  lost  his  boat  in 
a  storm,  and  lamented  his  loss  to  his  minister.  Mr.  Brock  said  to 
him,  "go  home,  honest  man,  I  will  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord; 
you  will  have  your  boat  again  tomorrow."  The  next  day,  in  an- 
swer to  earnest  prayer,  the  poor  man  recovered  his  boat,  which 
was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  anchor  of  a  vessel,  cast  up- 
on it  without  design.  A  number  of  such  remarkable  correspon- 
dences between  the  events  of  providence  and  the  prayers  of  Mr. 
Brock  caused  Mr.  John  Allen  of  Dedham  to  say  of  him,  "  I  scarce 
ever  knew  any  man  so  familiar  with  the  great  God,  as  his  dear  ser- 
vant Brock." — Mather's  magnalia^iw.  \A:\ — .143;  Collect,  hist,  so- 
ciety, \i\.  251 — 254;  Stone's  funeral  sermon  on  Prentiss  s  Pitch's 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Tucke. 

BROMFIELD  (Edward),  an  eminent  merchant  in  Boston, 
was  born  in  November  1695.  His  mother  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  reverend  Mr.  Danforth  of  Roxbury.  By  means  of  her 
instructions  and  the  instructions  of  his  grandmother,  a  daughter  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston,  his  mind  in  early  life  was  deeply 
impressed  by  religious  truth.  His  whole  life  was  conscientious, 
upright,  and  holy.  He  filled  several  important  trusts,  and  with 
incorruptible  integrity  sought  the  public  good.     He  was  a  rep- 
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resentative  of  his  native  town  in  the  general  court  from  the  year 
1739  to  1743  ;  and  he  wovild  have  been  continued,  as  colleague 
with  his  brother  in  law,  the  honorable  Thomas  Gushing,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  humbler  station  of  overseer  of  the  poor,  in  which  office 
he  remained  twenty  one  years  successively.  He  died  April  10, 
1756,  in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
christian  virtues.  In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was  open,, 
friendly,  pleasant,  and  remarkable  for  candor.  Attached  to  the  an- 
cient principles  of  New  England,  he  loved  the  most  zealous  and 
awakening  ministers  ;  he  worshipped  the  Most  High  in  his  fami- 
ly ;  he  partook  of  the  supper  of  his  Lord  and  Master  with  the 
humblest  reverence  and  the  most  ardent  gratitude  and  love.  In 
his  last  sickness  so  deep  was  the  sense  of  his  un worthiness  and  guilt, 
that  he  enjoyed  little  composure  till  just  before  his  death,  when  his 
apprehensions  were  in  a  great  measure  removed.  In  his  most  des- 
ponding moments  he  ever  justified  the  ways  of  Qod.— Prince^ sfu' 
neral  sermon  ;  Boston  gazette^  April  19,  17j6. 

BROMFIELD  (Edward),  a  yoimg  man  of  uncommon  genius,  was 
rhe  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  Boston  in  1723.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1742.  He  lived  but  a  short  time 
to  display  his  virtues  and  his  talents,  for  he  died  August  18,  1746, 
aged  twenty  three  years.  From  his  childhood  he  was  very  amia- 
ble and  modest.  As  he  grew  up,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  un- 
folded, and  he  discovered  remarkable  ingenuity  and  penetration, 
which  were  strengthened  and  increased,  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  mathematical  science.  His  genius  first  appeared  in  the  use 
of  the  pen,  by  which  with  admirable  exactness  he  sketched  the  ob- 
jects of  nature.  He  made  himself  so  familiar  with  Weston*s  short 
hand,  that  he  was  able  to  take  down  every  word  of  the  professor's 
lectures  at  the  college,  and  the  sermons,  which  were  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  He  was  skilful  in  projecting  maps.  As  he  was 
well  skilled  in  music,  he  for  exercise  and  reci-eation  made  with  his 
own  hands  an  excellent  organ,  with  two  rows  of  keys  and  several 
hundred  pipes.  The  workmanship  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
which  had  been  imported  from  England.  He  took  peculiar  pleas- 
ure in  pursuits,  which  related  to  natural  philosophy,  for  he  wished 
to  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works.  He  made  great  im- 
provement in  the  microscopes,  which  were  then  used,  most  accu- 
rately grinding  the  finest  glasses,  and  multiplying  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  powers  of  optical  instruments.  He  met  with  no  me- 
chanism, which  he  did  not  readily  improve.  But  these  were  only 
the  amusements  of  Mr  Bromfield.  He  was  engaged  in  the  pur= 
suit  of  higher  and  more  interesting  objects,  than  those,  which  had 
reference  only  to  this  earth  and  could  occupy  the  mind  but  a  few 
days.  Though  from  childhood  he  possessed  the  virtues,  Avhick  en- 
deared him  to  his  acquaintance  ;  yet  it  was  not  before  he  reached 
Ihc  age  of  seventeen,  that  he  'vyas  converted  by  the  influence  of  the 
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t&vine  Spirit  from  his  natural  state  of  selfishness  and  iniquity  to  the 
supreme  love  of  his  Maker.  From  this  period  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation claimed  his  intense  study,  and  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  con- 
form his  life  to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  Nothing  interested 
him  so  much,  as  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  -wonders  of 
redemption,  which  he  hoped  wovild  excite  his  admiration  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  and  constitute  his  everlasting  blessedness.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  number  of  manuscripts,  which  contained  his  pious  med- 
itations, and  marked  his  progress  towards  perfection.  Though  his 
body  was  feeble,  his  soul  was  indefatigable.  In  his  eyes  there  was 
an  expression  of  intellect,  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Had  his 
life  been  spared,  his  name  might  have  been  an  honor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  philosophy  might  have  been  dignified  by  a  connexion  with 
genuine  religion.— Pnnce's  account  of  Bromfield  ;  Panoplist,  it 
193—197. 

BROOKS  (Elea^ar),  a  brigadier  general  in  the  late  war,  was 
born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  Without  tlie  advantages 
of  education  he  acquired  a  valuable  fund  of  knowledge.  It  was 
his  practice  in  early  life  to  read  the  most  approved  books,  and  then 
to  converse  with  the  most  intelligent  men  respecting  them.  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  general  court  and  con- 
tinued twenty  seven  years  in  public  life,  being  successively  a  rep- 
resentative, a  member  of  the  senate,  cind  oi  the  council.  He  took  a 
decided  part  in  the  American  revolution.  At  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains  in  1776,  and 
in  the  second  action  near  Stillwater  October  7,  1777,  and  dis= 
tinguished  himself  by  his  cool,  determined  bravery.  From  the 
year  1 80 1  he  secUided  himself  in  the  tranquil  scenes  of  domestic  life,. 
He  died  at  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  November  9,  1806,  aged  eighty 
years. 

General  Brooks  possessed  an  uncommonly  strong  and  penetra- 
ting mind,  and  his  judgment  as  a  statesn\an  was  treated  with  re- 
spect. He  was  diligent  and  industrious,  slow  in  concerting,  but 
expeditious  in  performing  his  plans.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  in  his  advanced  years  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  df^acon  in  the  church  at  Lincoln.  This  office  he  ranked 
above  all  otLert.,  v.hich  he  had  sustained  in  life. — Stearns'  fun.  ser^ 
mon  ;   Columbian  ceniiiid,  .Vwcmber  22,   1806;    Marshall,  \\i.2S4:, 

BROW^N  (Nicholas^),  an  eminent  merchant  of  Rhode  Island, 
died  at  Providence  May  29,  179 1,  in  the  sixty  second  year  his  age. 
From  early  youth  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  by  the  di\'ine  blessing  upon  his  diligence  and  upright- 
ness he  acquired  a  very  ample  fortune.  But  although  he  was  rich 
he  did  not  make  an  idol  of  his  wealth.  His  heart  was  liberal,  and 
he  listened  to  every  call  of  humanity  or  science.  The  interests  of 
government,  of  learning,  of  religion  were  dear  to  him.  He  loved 
his  country,  and  rejoiced  in  her  freedom.     The  public  buildings  ir 
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Providence,  sacvetl  to  religion  and  science,  are  monuments  of  Iiifv 
libev.uity.  He  Was  an  early  and  constc^nt  patron  of  the  college. 
In  his  religious  principles  lie  was  a  baptist,  and  he  was  a  lover  of 
good  men  of  all  denominations.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel, nor  of  the  poorest  of  the  true  disciples  ot  the  Redeemer.  His 
general  knov^^ledge  and  the  fruitfuiness  of  his  invention  furnished 

him  with  inexhaustible  funds  of  entertaining  conversation Still- 

fnan' s  funeral  sermon  ;  Providence  gazette. 

BROWN  (Andrew),  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  gazette,  was 
born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1744.  He  came  to  America  in  1773 
as  a  soldier  in  a  British  regiment ;  but  he  quitted  the  service  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  He  engaged  in  the  American  cause  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  ciisplayed  great  courage  in  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  hill.  He  w«s  also  a  useful  offi- 
cer in  the  northern  army  under  general  Gates.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  established  an  academy  for  young  ladies  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  on  a  very  liberal  and  extensive  plan.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  pursued  the  same  object ;  but 
au  his  employment  did  not  well  accord  Avith  a  very  irritable  temper, 
he  relinquished  it.  He  now  established  the  Federal  gazette,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  October  1, 1788,  The  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  not  then  commenced,  and  his  paper 
was  the  channel,  through  which  some  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of 
the  constitution  addressed  the  public.  He  pursued  his  task  with  inde- 
fatigable industry  ;  but  difficulties  pressed  upon  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  little  prospect  of  deriving  much  pecuniary  advantage  from  his 
paper,  before  the  city  was  visited  with  the  yellow  fever  in  1793. 
As  he  remained  in  Philadelphia  during  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  continued  his  gazette,  when  the  other  daily  papers  were 
suspended,  he  derived  from  this  circumstance  an  increase  of  pat- 
ronage, which  at  length  rewarded  his  labors.  His  exertions  were 
not  relaxed  through  his  success ;  but,  changing  the  name  of  his 
paper  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  gazette,  and  resolving,  that  it 
should  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  any  political  sect,  but  should 
be  open  to  discussions  from  every  side,  he  made  it  a  correct  vehi- 
cle of  important  intelligence.  The  profits  of  his  establishment 
were  now  great,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  ovei'whelm  him  with  ruin.  His  house  took  fire  by 
means  of  his  office,  which  was  in  one  part  of  it,  January  27,  1797, 
and  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  his  family  from  the  flamesj 
he  was  so  much  burned  that  he  survived  but  a  few  days.  His  wife 
and  three  children  were  the  next  day  committed  to  a  common 
grave,  and  the  next  Saturday,  February  4,  1797,  his  spirit  followed 
them  into  another  world.  The  only  survivor  of  the  family  was  a 
son,  born  in  Ireland  of  a  former  wife,  who  became  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  gazette,  after  the  death  of  his  father.— >//arc?iV's  big." 
^rafi/iical  dictionary  ;  Monthly  magazine  for  1797,  71,  72. 
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BROWN  (Moses),  a  brave  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  died  in  December  1803,  aged  sixty  two  years.  During  the 
last  forty  eight  years  of  his  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  mar- 
iner. In  the  revolutionary  war  his  reputation  gaiued  him  the  com- 
mand of  several  of  the  largest  private  armed  ships  from  New  Eng- 
land. In  these  stations  he  was  zealous,  brave,  and  successful.  He 
was  engaged  in  several  severe  battles  with  the  enemy,  and  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  one  with  a  ship  of  superior  force. 
When  the  small  American  navy  was  establishing  a  number  of 
years  after  the  war,  the  mei'chants  of  Newburyport  built  a  ship  by 
subscription  for  the  government,  and  obtained  the  command  of  her 
for  captain  Brown.  His  advanced  age  had  not  impaired  his  skill, 
nor  deprived  him  of  his  zeal  and  activity.  While  he  commanded 
the  Merrimac  he  was  as  enterprising  and  successful  as  formerly. 
When  the  reduction  of  the  navy  took  place,  he  was  dismissed  from 
office  ;  but  his  finances  did  not  allow  him  to  retire  from  business, 
and  he  followed  till  his  death  his  accustomed  avocation. — A'ew  Eng' 
land  refiertory^  Jan.  14,  1804. 

BROWNE  (Arthur),  an  episcopal  clergyman  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  was  a  native  of  Drogheda  in  Ireland,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  reverend  John  Browne.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege in  Dublin,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  July  29, 
1729.  Being  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London  for  a  society  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  he  went  to  that  place,  and  remained 
there  till  the  year  1736,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmouth.  He 
was  the  first  encumbent  of  the  church,  which  was  consecrated  in 
1734,  and  is  now  called  saint  John's  church.  He  received  a  salary 
as  missionary  from  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  and  continued  in  this  station  till  his  death  in  1773,  having 
just  entered  the  seventy  fourtli  year  of  his  age.  He  is  represented 
as  having  been  conspicuous  for  a  benevolent  disposition,  good  ora- 
tory, and  excellent  preaching.  His  son,  Marmaduke  Browne,  was 
born  in  Providence,  and  after  being  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, and  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London,  settled  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1771. 

Mr.  Browne  of  Portsmouth  published  a  sermon  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  Penelope  Kenny,  1739  ;  a  sermon  on 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  1746  ;  a  sermon  to  the  free  masons,  1 748  ; 
a  fast  sermon,  1757  ;  a  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  election,  1757. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  written  also  remarks  on  Dr.  Mayhew's  in- 
cidental reflections,  1763. — Jlden's  account  of  religious  societies  in 
Portsmouth;   Coll.  hist.  soc.  x.  57,  58,  70. 

BROWNE  (Arthur,  ll.d.),  king's  professor  of  Greek  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  an  eminent  political  character  in  Ire- 
land, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Marmaduke  Browne,  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  enjoyed  in  early  lif(p 
■the  advantages  of  a  school,  established  in  Newport  by  dean  Rcrke- 
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ley,  and  -tv^as  distinguished  by  his  talents,  industry,  and  strong  desire 
of  improving  his  education  in  some  European  university.  To 
gi-atify  this  desire  his  father  went  to  Ireland  to  make  provision  for 
entering  his  son  at  Trinity  college  ;  but  after  having  effected  his 
object,  he  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  consequence  of  his  suffer- 
ings during  a  tedious  voyage  of  three  months.  This  melancholy 
event  frustrated  the  hopes  of  young  Brow^ne,  who,  despairing  of  the 
advantages  of  an  European  education,  entered  Harvard  college  in  1771. 
He  remained  however  but  a  short  time  at  Cambridge ;  for  some  friends 
of  his  father  and  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts  soon  afforded  him  such  patronage,  that  he  embarked  for  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  educated  according  to  his  desire.  He  continu- 
ed during  the  remainder  of  his  life  connected  with  Trinity  college, 
and  was  the  idol  of  the  students.  For  a  length  of  time  he  held  the 
vicar  generalship  of  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  and  practised  in  the 
courts  as  an  eminent  barrister.  He  was  also  professor  of  civil  la'w 
in  the  university,  and  its  representative  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons.    He  died  in  the  year  1805. 

Dr.  Browne  was  blessed  with  great  powers  of  mind,  which  he 
improved  by  incessant  study  and  by  intercourse  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scliolars  and  the  most  able  and  virtuous  statesmen  of  his 
day.  From  every  field,  where  improvement  might  be  found,  he 
reaped  a  noble  portion.  His  political  life  was  marked  by  his  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power  and  oppression.  He  was  an  associate  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  supported  their  leading  measures.  He  was  always  a 
champion  of  the  people.  Shortly  after  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  appointed  prime  sergeant.  He  published  a 
compendious  view  of  civil  law,  being  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
lectures  read  in  the  vmiversity  of  Dublin,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  some  useful  directions 
for  the  clergy ;  Husseii  O'Dil,  or  beauty  and  the  heart,  an  allegoric- 
al poem,  translated  from  the  Persian  language  ;  and  miscellaneous 
sketches,  in  2  volumes,  8vo.  This  last  work  is  written  after  the 
manner  of  Montaigne. — Monthly  anthology ,  ii.  559 — 562. 

BRYAN  (George),  a  judge  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  a  native  of  Dublin  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family.  He  came  to  this  country  in  early 
life,  and  lived  forty  years  in  Philadelphia.  At  first  he  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  commercial  business  ;  but  it  pleased  the  wise  Disposer 
of  events  to  defeat  his  plans,  and  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  comparaf- 
tive  poverty.  He  afterwards  lived  more  in  accordance  with  ancient 
simplicity.  He  was  an  active  and  intelligent  man.  Previously  to 
the  revolution  he  was  introduced  into  public  employments.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  congress,  which  met  in  1765  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  and  remonsti-ating  against  the  arbitary  measures  of 
Great  Britain.    Jn  the  war,  whiph  followed,  he  took  an  open  an^ 
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active  part.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
the  death  of  president  Wharton  in  May  1778  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  When  his  office,  by  the  limitation  of  the 
constitution,  expired  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  Here,  amidst  the  tumult  of  war  and  inva- 
sion, when  every  one  was  trembling  for  himself,  his  mind  was  oc- 
cupied by  ii\L  claims  of  humanity  and  charity.  He  at  this  time  plan- 
ned and  completed  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
is  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory.  He  thus  furnished 
evidence,  that  in  opposing  the  exactions  of  a  foreign  power  he  was 
opposing  tyranny,  and  was  really  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
After  this  periotl  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
in  which  station  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1784  he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  censors,  and  was  one  of 
its  principal  members  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Philadel* 
phia  January  28,  1791. 

Besides  the  offices  already  mentioned,  judge  Bryan  filled  a  variety 
of  public,  literary,  and  charitable  employments.  Formed  for  a  close 
application  to  study,  animated  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  blessed  with  a  memory  of  wonderful  tenacity,  and  a  clear,  pene- 
trating, and  decisive  judgment,  he  availed  himself  of  the  labors  and 
acquisitions  of  others,  and  brought  honor  to  the  stations,  which  he 
occupied.  To  his  other  attainments  he  added  the  virtues  of  the 
christian.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  benevolence  and  sympathy 
with  the  distressed,  by  an  unaffected  humility  and  modesty,  by  his 
readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  and  by  the  inflexible  integrity  of  his 
conduct.  He  was  superior  to  the  frowns  and  blandishments  of  the 
world.  Thus  eminently  qualified  for  the  various  public  offices,  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  was  faithful  and  humble  in  discharging  their 
duties,  and  he  filled  them  with  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  worst 
<)f  times,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  unmerited  obloquy  and  op- 
position. Such  was  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
good  of  others,  that  his  own  interest  seemed  to  be  overlooked.  In 
the  administration  of  justice  he  was  impartial  and  incorruptible. 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  which  he 
made,  the  delight  of  his  connexions,  and  a  public  blessing  to  the 
state.  By  his  death  religion  lost  an  amiable  example,  and  science 
a  steady  iriend.'--Ewing's  Jiin.  ser7}ion  ;  American  museum^  ix.  81 
—83  ;  DunlafCs  American  advertiser. 

BUCKINGHAM  (Thomas),  minister  of  the  second  church  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  169Q. 
The  time  of  his  settlement  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  died  No- 
vember 19, 173 1,  aged  sixty  two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent ministers  in  Connecticut,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church.  His  superior  abilities  were  under  the  direction 
of  good  principles.    His  conversation  was  such  as  was  becoming  a 
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minister  of  Christ.  In  his  life  he  imitated  his  blessed  Master,  and  be* 
ing  exemplary  in  piety,  having  a  pleasant  temper,  obliging  and  en- 
gaging manners,  and  many  amiable  virtues,  he  conciliated  respect 
and  esteem.  So  well  was  he  qualified  for  his  ministeriiil  work,  that 
he  would  have  been  highly  prized  by  every  orthodox,  judicious 
congregation  in  the  land. 

He  published  a  sermon  preached  at  the  election  in  Connecticut 
in  1728,  entitled  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  following  passages  from 
this  sermon  will  give  some  view  of  his  sentiments,  and  ol  the  times. 
"  By  the  Spirit  the  elect  are  brought  to  possess  the  good,  which  Je- 
sus Chinst  hath  purchased  lor  them.  By  him  they  are  convinced, 
awakened,  humbled,  converted,  sanctified,  led,  and  comforted."— 
*'  If  we  look  back  upon  the  lust  year,  how  many  appearances 
and  indications  of  his  anger  were  there  to  be  observed  therein  ;  the 
unusual  illuminations  of  the  heavens  by  repeated  and  almost  dis- 
continued flashes  of  lightning,  with  dreadful  peals  of  thunder  attend- 
ing, the  scorching  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer,  the  pinching 
cold  and  length  of  the  winter,  stormy  winds  and  tempests,  the  death 
of  useful  men,  and  the  groaning  and  irembling  of  the  earth  under 
our  feet."—"  Have  you  not  heard  some,  who  have  risen  from  among 
you,  speaking  perverse  things,  blaspheming  the  constitution  and 
order  of  your  churches,  denying  the  validity  of  your  ordinations, 
and  condemning  your  ministerial  acts  as  so  many  usurpations,  who 
unchuixh  the  best  and  greatest  part  of  christians,  and  leave  you  with 
the  best  of  your  flocks  to  uncovenanted  mercies,  that  is  in  a  state  of 
heathenism,  without  God  and  Christ  and  hope  in  the  world.  And 
this  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  non-agreement  with  them  in  a  few  un- 
scriptural  rites  and  notions?" — Edwards*  election  sennoniin  1732; 
Trumbull's  Connecticut.)  i.  498,  519. 

BUELL  (Samuel,  d.  d.),  an  eminent  presbyterian  minister  on 
Long  Island,  was  born  at  Coventry  in  Connecticut,  September  1, 
1716.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  it  pleased  his  merciful 
Father  in  heaven  to  renew  his  heart  and  teach  him  those  truths, 
which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  He  was  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  his  entire  destitution  of  love  to  God,  of  the  incompetency  of  any 
works,  which  he  could  perform,  to  justify  him,  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Savior,  and  of  his  absolute  dependence  on  divine  mercy  and  influ- 
ence. From  the  depression  of  mind  occasioned  by  a  full  conviction 
of  his  sin,  and  a  clear  perception  of  his  danger,  he  was  relieved  by  a 
view  of  the  wonderful  plan  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
gladness  of  his  heart  now  was  proportionate  to  the  thickness  of  the 
gloom,  which  before  hving  over  his  mind. 

This  change  in  his  character  produced  a  change  in  his  plans  of 
life.  His  father  was  a  rich  farmer,  and  he  had  been  destined  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  ;  but  the  belief,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  engage  in 
labors,  which  would  most  advance  the  interests  of  I'eligion,  and  to 
extend  his  usefulne&s  as  much  as  possible,  induced  him  to  relinquish 
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the  .empl,9y5(?,ept^.pf  husbandry  and  to  att^n^  tP  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1 74'l .  While  iii'this 
seniinary  his  application  to  his  studies  was  intense,  and  his  proficibn- 
cy  was  such  as  rewarded  his  toils.  It  was  here  that  he  first  becam^ 
acquainted  with  David  Brainerd,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimatej 
till  death  separated  them.  Their  friendshipi  was  the  union  of 
hearts,  attached  to  the  same  Redeemer,  having  the  same  exalted 
views,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  spent  a  number  of  years  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Northampton  in  theological  studies,  but  the  extensive 
revival  of  religion  at  tliis  period  rendering  the  zealous  preaching  of 
the  truth  peculiarly  important,  he  imm.ediately  commenced  those 
benevolent  labors,  which  occupied  and  delighted  him  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  After  being  licensed  he  preached  about  two 
ypars  in  different  pai;ts  of  New  England,  and  such  was  the  pathofe 
and  energy  of  his  manner,  that  almost  every  assembly  was  melted 
into  tears.  In  November  1 743  he  was  ordained  as  an  itinerant  preach- 
.er,  in  which  capacity  he  was  indefatigable  and  very  successful.  He 
was  the  instrument  of  doing  much  good,  of  impressing  the  thought- 
J[ess,  of  reforming  the  vicious,  and  of  imparting  to  the  selfish  and 
worldly  the  genuine  principles  of  benevolence  and  godliness.  Car- 
I'ying  with  him  testimonials  from  respectable  ministers,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  many  pulpits,  from  which  other  itinerants  were  exclud- 
ed.  While  he  disapproved  of  the  imprudence  of  some  in  those 
days,  when  religious  truth  was  brought  home  remarkably  to  the 
heart,  he  no  less  reprehended  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  others 
to  the  work  of  God.  During  this  period  his  health  was  much  im- 
paired, and  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  brought  him  to  the  very  entrance 
,©f  the  grave  ;  but  it  pleased  God,  who  holds  the  lives  of  all  in  his 
,hand,  to  restore  his  health  and  prolong  his  usefulness  for  yet  many 
years. 

He  was  led  to  East  Hampton  on  Long  Island  by  a  direction  of 
^providence  in  some  respects  extraordinary,  and  was  installed  pastor 
.pfthe  church  in  that  place  September  19,  1746.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  his  studies.  Though 
he  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  special  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  preachiog,  yet  he  duly  estimated  the  importance  of  diligent  ap- 
plication of  mind  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  For  a  number  of 
yea,rs  he  wrote  all  his  sermons  and  preached  theni  without  notes. 
He  was  long  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  the  prophecies,  but  the 
publication  of  Newton's  dissertations  Induced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
He  sought  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  not  that  he  might  have  the 
Iionor  of  being  reputed  a  learned  man,  but  that  he  might  increase 
his  power  of  usefulness  ;  and  keeping  his  great  object,  that  of  doing 
good,  constantly  in  view,  he  never  suffered  the  pleasures  of  literary 
and  theological  research  to  detain  him  from  the  field  of  more  ac» 
.;tive  exertion.  He  could  not  shut  himself  up  in  his  study*while 
Ifi 
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immortal  souls  in  his  own  congregation  or  in  the  neighborhood  were 
destitute  of  instruction  and  were  ready  to  hear  tlie  words  ot  eternal 
life.  He  frequently  preached  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  week  in  addition  to  his  stated  labors  on  the  sabbath.  For  a  num- 
ber of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  he  seemed  to  labor  without  ef- 
fect. His  people  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  concerns  of  relig- 
ion. But  in  1764  he  witnessed  an  astonishing  change.  Almost 
every  individual  in  the  town  was  deeply  impi'essed,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  eternity  received  that  attention,  which  their  transcendent  im- 
portance demands.  He  had  the  happiness  at  one  time  of  admit- 
ting into  his  church  ninety  nine  persons,  who,  he  believed,  had 
been  renewed,  and  enlightened  with  correct  views  of  the  gospel, 
and  inspired  with  benevolent  principles  of  conduct.  In  the  years 
1785  and  179  1  also  he  was  favored,  through  the  influence  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  with  great  success.  After 
a  iife  of  eminent  usefulness  he  died  July  19,  1798,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Buell  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  disinterested  exer- 
tion for  the  good  of  others.  When  Long  Island  fell  into  the  hinds 
of  the  British  in  1776,  be  remained  with  his  people,  and  did  much 
towards  relieving  their  distresses.  As  there  was  at  this  period  but 
one  minister  within  forty  miles  able  to  preach,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  fell  upon  him.  His  natural  disposition  inclined  him  to 
do  with  his  might  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  was  an  ex- 
ample of  all  tlie  christian  virtues.  He  was  attached  to  litei'ature 
iind  science,  and  was  the  father  and  patron  of  Clinton  academy  in 
East  Hampton.  His  house  was  the  mansion  of  hospitality.  Pos- 
sessing a  large  fund  of  instructive  and  entertaining  anecdote,  his 
company  was  pleasing  to  persons  of  every  age.  In  no  respect  was- 
he  more  distinguished,  than  for  a  spirit  of  devotion.  He  was  fully- 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  efiicacy  of  pi'ayer,  and  amid  the  pros- 
perous and  afflictive  scenes,  through  which  he  passed,  it  was  his  de- 
light to  hold  intercourse  with  his  Father  in  heaven.  He  followed 
two  wives  and  eight  children  to  the  grave.  On  these  solemn  and 
affecting  occasions,  sixh  was  the  resignation  and  support  imparted 
to  him,  that  he  usually  preached  himself. 

To  his  uncommon  and  long  continued  health,  the  strict  rules  of 
temperance,  which  he  observed,  without  doubt  much  contributed. 
The  day  he  was  eighty  years  old  he  rode  fourteen  miles  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  returned  in  the  evening.  In  his  last  hours  his  mind 
was  in  perfect  peace.  He  had  no  desire  to  remain  longer  absent 
from  his  Savior.  He  observed,  as  the  hour  of  his  departure  ap- 
proached, that  he  felt  all  his  earthly  connexions  to  be  dissolved. 
The  world,  into  which  he  was  just  entei'ing,  absorbed  all  his 
thoughts  ;  so  that  he  was  unwilling  to  suffer  any  interi'uption  of  his 
most  cheering  contemplations  fi'om  the  last  attention  of  his  friends. 
Whil^thcy  v/erc  endeavoring  to  prolong  the  dying  fkuue,  he  v,ouW* 
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put  them  aside  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  raised  towards 
heaven,  where  his  eyes  and  nis  soul  were  fixed.  In  this  happy  state 
ol  mind  he  expired. 

He  puolished  a  narrative  of  the  revivalof  religion  among  his  peo- 
ple in  i764,  and  iourteen  occasional  discourses,  which  evince  the 
vigor  oi  his  mind  and  tne  ardor  ot  his  piety.  Amoiig  them  are  t'une- 
rai  sermons  on  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Conkiing,  1782,  and  on  an  only 
son,  named  Samuel,  who  died  of  the  small  poxin  1787. — Con.evan. 
mag",  ii.  147 — 151,    179 — 182;   Daggett's  funeral  aermoii. 

BULKLEY  (Peter),  rirst  minister  of  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  at  Woucliuii  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  January  31, 
1583.  He  WdS  educated  at  St.  John'sin  Cambridge  and  was  fellow 
of  tne  college.  He  had  a  gendeman's  estate  left  him  by  his  father, 
the  reverend  Dr.  Buikley  of  VVoodhill,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
ministry.  For  twenty  one  years  he  continued  his  faithful  labors 
without  interruption  ;  but  ut  length,  being  silenced  for  nonconform- 
ity to  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  English  church,  he  came  to 
New  England  in  1635,  that  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience. 
After  residing  some  time  at  Cambridge,  he  began  the  settlement 
of  Concord  in  i  636  with  a  number  of  planters,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  England.  He  formed  the  tweltth  church,  which  had 
been  established  in  the  colony,  and  in  1 637  was  constituted  its  teach- 
er and  Mr.  Jones  its  pastor.  He  died  in  this  town  March  9,  1659, 
in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Edward. 

Mr.  Bulkiey  was  remarkable  for  his  benevolence.  He  expended 
a  large  estate  by  giving  farms  to  his  servants,  Avliom  he  employed 
in  husbandry.  It  was  his  custom,  when  a  servant  had  lived  with  him 
a  certain  number  of  years,  to  dismiss  him,  giving  him  a  piece  of  land 
for  a  farm,  and  to  take  another  in  his  place.  He  was  fiimiiiar 
and  pleasant  in  his  manners,  though  Avhile  subject  to  bodily  pains 
he  was  somewhat  irritable,  and  in  preacliing  was  at  times  consider- 
ed as  severe.  So  strict  was  his  own  viitue,  that  he  could  not  spare 
some  follies,  Avhich  were  thought  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed. 
In  consequence  of  his  pressing  importunately  some  charitable 
work,  contrary  to  the  Avishes  of  the  ruling  elder,  an  unhappy  divis- 
ion was  produced  in  the  church  ;  but  it  was  healed  by  the  advice  of 
a  council  and  the  aljdication  of  the  elder.  By  means  of  this  troub- 
lesome aftair,  Mr.  Buikley  would  say,  that  he  knew  more  of  God, 
more  of  himself,  and  more  of  men.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar^ 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  holiness  of  his  life  and  his  diligent 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  gave  a  considerable 
part  of  his  library  to  Harvard  college.  He  Avas  very  conscientious 
in  his  observation  of  the  sabbath.  lie  was  averse  to  novelty  of  ap- 
parel, and  his  hair  Avas  always  cut  close.  Such  Avas  his  zeal  to  do 
good,  that  he  seldom  left  any  company,  without  making  some  teri- 
ous  remark,  calculated  to  impress  the  mind.      When  through"  in- 
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firmity  he  was  unable  to  teach  from  libuse  to  koiisc,  he  added  ib  his 
usual  labor  on  the  Lord's  day  that  of  catechising  and  exhorting  thi; 
youth  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly.  Such  was  his  rep- 
utation among  the  ministers  of  New  England,  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  moderators  of  the  synod  of  1637.  Mr  Hooker  Was 
the  other.  By  two  wives  the  number  of  his  children  was  fifteeti  ; 
jind  three  of  his  sons  were  educated  for  the  ministry. 

He  published  a  work  entitled,  the  gospel  covenant  or  the  coveharit 
of  grace  opened,  &c.  London,  1646,  4to,  pp.  383.  This  book  was 
so  much  esteemed,  that  it  passed  through  several  editions.  It  is 
composed  of  sermons  preached  at  Concord  upon  Zechariah  ix.  11, 
"  the  bJood  of  the  covenant."  Speaking  of  this  work,  Mr.  Shep- 
lard  of  Cambridge  says,  "  the  church  of  God  is  bound  to  bless  God 
ifor  the  holy,  judicious,  and  learned  labors  of  this  aged,  and  experi- 
enced, and  precious  servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  Mr.  Bulkley  also 
wrote  Latin  poetry,  some  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  by 
Dr.  Mather  in  his  history  of  New  England.— Ma/Aer'*  magnaliaA 
iii.  96 — 98  ;  J^eaVs  J^eiu  England^  i.  321  ;  JVonconformist^s  memorial^ 
last  ed.  ii.200  ;  Holmes*  annals, i.  375  ;  Collections  hist.  soc.  x.  168; 
Jii/iley*s  dedication  sermon. 

BULKLEY  (John),  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1642.  He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  settled  at  Ford- 
ham,  where  he  continued  for  several  years  with  good  acceptance 
and  usefulness.  After  his  ejectment  in  1662  he  went  to  Wapping 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  where  he  practised  physic  several  years 
with  success.  He  was  eminent  in  learning  and  equally  so  in  piety. 
Though  he  was  not  often  in  his  pulpit  after  his  ejectment,  he  might 
truly  be  said  to  preach  every  day  in  the  week.  His  whole  life  Was 
a  continued  sermon.  He  seldom  visited  his  patients  without  read- 
ing a  lecture  of  divinity  to  them.,  and  praying  with  them.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  his  great  integrity 
and  charitableness  ;  but  what  gave  a  lustre  to  all  his  other  virtues 
was  his  deep  humility.  He  died  near  the  tower  in  London  in  1689in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  with  unusual  ti'anquillity  and  resig- 
nation.— -JVonconformist* s  memorial,  last  edition,  ii.  200  ;  James'  fu- 
neral sermon. 

BULKLEY  (Gershom),  an  eminent  minister  in  Connecticut, 
was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Peter  Bulkley  of  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  college  in  1655.  About  the 
year  1658  he  succeeded  Mr.  Blinman  as  minister  of  New  Lon- 
don. Here  he  continued  till  about  the  year  1656,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Russell, 
who  had  removed  to  Hadley.  He  was  succeeded  at  New  London 
by  Mr.  Bradstreet.  Many  years  before  his  death  he  resigned  the 
ministry  at  Wethersfield  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  and  Mr. 
Rowlandson  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  was  received  as  minister. 
Mr.  Bulkley  died  in  1713  aged  seventy  eight  years. 
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He  was  a  man  of  distinction  in  his  day,  and  was  particularly  em- 
inent tor  his  skill  in  chemisti'y.  From  an  inscription  upon  Mi 
jgr&ve  stone,  it  appears  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  abii- 
hies  and  extr^iorainary  industry,  excellent  in  learning,  master  bf 
inariy  languages,  exquisite  iri  his  skill  in  divinity,  physic,  and  laW, 
and  of  a  most  exemplary  and  christian  life. —  Trumbuirs  Connect. 
i.  310,  324,  483,  5  19  ;   Collections  hist,  society,  x.  155. 

BULRLEY  (John),  first  minister  of  Colchester,  Connecticut, 
was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Gershom  Bulkley.  His  mother  Was 
the  daughter  of  president  Chauncy.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
"college  in  1699,  and  was  ordained  December  20,  1703.  His  death 
took  place  in  June  173 1 . 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  very  distinguished  as  a  scholar.  While  & 
member  of  college  he  and  Mr.  Dummer,whowas  a  member  of  the 
same  class,  were  considered  as  preeminent  in  genius  and  talents. 
The  palm  was  given  to  the  latter  for  quickness,  brilliancy,  and  wit  ; 
btit  Mr.  Bulkley  was  regarded  as  his  superior  in  solidity  of  judg- 
ment and  strength  of  argument.  He  carried  his  researches  into  the 
various  departments  of  the  law,  oi  medicine,  and  theology.  His 
son,  John  Bulkley,  who  was  also  eminent  for  his  learning,  possessed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  physician  and  lawyer,  and  when  very  young 
ivas  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  classed  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Chauncy  in  1768 
among  the  three,  most  eminent  for  strength  of  genius  and  poweris 
of  mind,  which  New  England  had  produced.  The  other  two  were 
"Mr.  Jeremiah  Dummer  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walter.  He  published  an 
election  sermon  in  1713,  entitled,  the  necessity  of  religion  in  soci- 
eties. In  1724  he  published  an  inquiry  into  the  right  of  the  abo- 
riginal natives  to  the  lands  in  America.  This  curious  treatise  haS 
within  a  few  years  been  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  the  historical 
society  of  Massachusetts.  The  author  contends,  that  the  Indians 
had  no  just  claims  to  any  lands,  but  such  as  they  had  subdued  and 
improved  by  their  own  labor,  and  that  the  English  had  a  perfect  right 
to  occupy  all  other  lands  without  compensation  to  the  natives.  He 
published  one  other  tract,  entitled,  an  impartial  account  of  a  late  de- 
bate at  Lyme  upon  the  following  points  ;  whether  it  be  the  will  i6f' 
God,  that  the  infants  of  visible  believers  should  be  baptised  ;  wheth- 
er sprinkling  be  lawiul  and  sufficient ;  and  whether  the  present  way 
of  maintaining  ministers  by  a  public  rate  or  tax  be  lawful,  1 729.  In 
this  he  gives  some  account  of  the  rise  of  the  antipedobaptist  persua- 
sion.— Trumbull's  Connecticut,  i.  520;  Collections  hist,  soc.iv.  159  ; 
X.  155  ;   General  hist,  of  Connecticut,  173. 

BULL  (William,  m.  d.),  a  physician,  eminent  for  literature 
and  medical  science,  was  the  son  of  the  honorable  William  Bull, 
who  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  173S 
and  died  in  March  1755,  aged  seventy  two  years.  Mr.  Bull,  the 
son,  was  the  first  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  probably  the  first 
American,  who  obtained  a  degree  in  medicine/    He  was  a  pupil  gf 
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Boerhaave,  and  in  1734  defended  a  thesis  de  colica  picionum  before 
the  university  of  Leyden.  He  is  quoted  by  Van  >-5Wieten  as  uis 
fellow  student  with  the  title  of  the  learned  Dr.  Bull.  Alter  nis  re- 
turn to  this  country,  nis  services  in  civil  iiie  were  required  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  1751  he  was  a  member  of  the  council ;  in  1763 
he  was  speaiier  of  tlio  house  oi  representatives,  and  in  1764  he  was 
lieutenant  governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  many  years  in 
this  office,  and  commander  in  chief.  When  the  British  troops 
left  South  Carolina  in  i782  he  accompanied  them  to  England,  where 
he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  London  July  4, 
1791,  in  the  eighty  secoiid  year  of  his  age. — Ramaay's  review  of 
medicine.)  43,  43  ;  ATiller'a  re(rosfiec(,  i.  317  ;  ii.  363  ;  Geritleman'e 
magazine,  xxv.  236. 

BURGOYNE  (John),  a  British  lieutenant  general  in  America, 
was  the  natural  son  of  lord  Buigley.  He  entered  early  into  the  army, 
and  in  1762  had  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops  sent  to  Portugal 
for  the  defence  of  that  kingdon  against  the  Spaniards.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  became  a  privy  counsellor,  and  was  chosen,  a 
member  of  parliament.  In  the  American  war  he  'was  sent  to  Cana- 
da in  1775.  In  the  year  1777  he  vv^as  entrusted  with  the  command 
9f  the  northern  army,  which  should  i*ather  have  been  given  to  sir 
Guy  Carleton,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  of  1777  to  open 
a  communication  between  New  York  and  Canada,  and  thus  to  sever 
New  England  from  the  other  states.  Burgoyne  first  proposed  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  With  an  army  of  about 
four  thousand  chosen  British  troops  and  three  thousand  Germans 
Ke  left  St.  John's  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  and  proceeded  up  lake 
Champlain,  and  landed  near  Crown  Point,  where  he  met  the  Indians 
and  gave  them  a  war  feast.  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  calculated 
to  secure  their  friendly  cooperation,  but  designed  also  to  mitigate 
their  native  ferocity.  He  endeavored  to  impress  on  them  the  dis- 
tinction between  enemies  in  the  field  and  helpless,  unarmed  inhab- 
itants, and  promised  rewards  for  prisoners,  but  none  for  scalps. 
The  attempt  to  lay  some  restraint  upon  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
ky  the  savages  is  honorable  to  the  humanity  of  Burgoyne  ;  but  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  justify  the  connexion  with  an  ally,  upon  whom  it 
was  well  known  no  effectual  restraints  could  be  laid.  He  also  pub- 
lished on  the  twenty  ninth  of  June  a  manifesto,  intended  to  alarm 
the  people  of  the  country,  through  which  he  was  tomaixh,  and  con- 
cluded it  Math  saying,  "  I  trust  I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  vengeance  of  the 
state  against  the  wiUul  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and 
■of  wrath  av/ait  them  in  the  field,  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every 
concomitant  horror,  thi.t  a  reluctant  but  indispensable  prosecution 
of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return."'" 

"On  the  first  of  July  he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga,  where 
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f^eneral  St.  Clair  was  stationed  with  about  three  thousand  effective 
rank  and  file,  many  of  whom  were  without  bayonets.  The  works 
were  extensive  and  incomplete,  and  required  ten  thousand  men  for 
their  defence.  The  British  army  was  larger,  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. When  the  investment  was  almost  complete,  general  St. 
Clair  called  a  council  of  war,  and  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
fort  was  unanimously  advised.  Preparations  for  the  retreat  were 
accordingly  made  in  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  July.  Burgoyne  the 
next  morning  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  with  the  gn;nd  division  of 
the  army  in  gun  boats  and  two  frigates  proceeded  to  the  falls  of 
Skeensborough  ;  but  meeting  with  opposition  in  this  place  from  the 
works,  which  had  been  constructed,  he  returned  to  South  Bay,- 
where  he  landed.  He  followed  the  Americans  however  from 
Skeensborough  to  fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson  river,  where,  after 
conducting  his  army  with  incredible  labor  and  fatigue  through  the 
wilderness,  he  arrived  on  the  thirtieth  of  July.  Had  he  returned 
to  Ticonderoga,  and  embarked  on  lake  George,  he  might  easily  have 
proceeded  to  fort  George,  whence  there  Avas  a  waggon  road  to  fort 
Edward.  But  he  disliked  the  appearance  of  a  retrograde  motion, 
though  it  would  have  brought  him  to  the  place  of  his  destination 
much  sooner  and  with  much  less  difikulty.  On  his  approach  gen- 
eral Schuyler,  who  had  been  joined  by  St.  Clair,  passed  over  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  retreated  to  Saratoga.  Colonel  St. 
Leger  had  been  destined  to  reach  Albany  from  Canada  by  a  differ- 
ent route.  He  vt-as  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lake  Ontario,  and 
thence  to  proceed  down  the  Mohawk.  He  had  accordingly  reached 
the  head  of  this  river,  and  was  investing  fort  Schuvler,formerly  call- 
ed fort  Stanwix,  when  imelligence  of  his  operations  was  brought  to 
Burgoyne,  who  perceived  the  importance  of  a  rapid  movement  down 
the  Hudson  in  order  to  aid  him  in  his  project,  and  to  effect  the  junc- 
tion of  the  troops.  But  this  intention  could  not  be  executed  without 
the  aid  of  ox  teams,  carriages,  and  provisions.  To  procure  them  he 
detached  lieutenant  colonel  Baum  with  about  six  hundred  men  to 
Bennington,  a  place  about  twenty  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hud- 
son's river,  where  lars;e  supplies  were  deposited  for  the  northern 
American  army.  But  Baum  was  defeated  at  W;dloon  creek,  about 
seven  miles  from  Bennington,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  and  col- 
onel Breyman,  who  had  advanced  to  his  assistance  with  about  five 
hundred  men,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  This  was  the  first  check, 
which  the  northern  army  received.  This  disaster  was  followed  in 
a  few  days  by  another  ;  for  St.  Leger,  being  deserted  by  his  Indian 
allies,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  general  Arnold  and  by 
a  report  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
fort  Schuyler  in  such  haste,  that  the  artillery  with  great  part  of  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  As  he  returned  immediately  to  Canada,  Burgoyne 
was  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  being  strengthened  by  a  junction,  and 
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i\xe  Agcieric^n  forces  were  enabled  to  concentrate  thenjseilves  ^n  pr- 
/Cler  to  oppose  him.  General  Gates  arrived  to  supersede  Schuyle^r 
and  to  take  the  command  of  the  northern  American  army  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  and  his  presence,  with  the  recent  events,  pro- 
cured ^  vast  accession  of  militia,  and  inspired  them  wjith  the  hope 
of  capturing  the  whole  British  army.  Burgoyne  was  prevented 
fi'om  commencing  his  march  by  the  necessity  of  transporting  pro- 
visions from  fort  George,  and  every  moment's  delay  increased  the 
difficulty  of  proceeding.  Having  throAvn  a  bridge  of  boats  over 
the  Hudson,  he  crossed  that  river  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
fii  September,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga. 
Gates  immediately  advanced  towards  him,  and  encamped  three 
miles  above  Stillwater.  Burgoyne  was  not  averse  to  a  battle.  He 
accordingly  approached,  and  on  the  nineteenth  a  severe  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  action  commenced  at  about  three  o'clock  and 
lasted  till  night,  when  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Arnold 
j-etired  to  their  camp.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Ameiicans  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  about  six  hundred.  Burgoyne  now  found,  that  the  ene- 
fny,  which  he  had  to  meet,  was  able  to  sustain  an  attack  in  open  plains 
with  the  intrepidity  and  the  spirit  of  vetei-aus.  As  he  had  given 
up  all  communication  with  the  lakes,  he  now  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
diversion  in  his  favor  by  the  British  army  at  New  York.  He  accord- 
ingly -yvrote  upon  this  subject  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  sir 
William  Howe  and  general  Clinton ;  but  no  effectual  aid  was  af- 
fforded.  He  was  also  at  this  time  deserted  by  his  Indian  allies,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  and  whose  enthu- 
siasm was  chilled.  These  hordes  of  the  wilderness,  of  whom  in  his 
proclamation  he  boasted,  that  "  he  had  but  to  lift  his  arm  and  beck- 
on by  a  stretch  thereof,"  and  they  would  execute  his  vengeance, 
yvGvenoyf  "  deaf  to  every  consideration  of  honor,  and  unmoved  by 
any  representation  made  to  them  of  the  distress,  in  which  their  se- 
cession would  involve  him."  Difficulties  thickened  around  him. 
His  army  was  reduced  to  about  five  thousand  men,  and  they  were 
.limited  to  half  the  usual  allowance  of  provisions.  As  the  stock  of 
forage  was  entirely  exhausted,  his  horses  were  perishing  in  great 
numbers.  The  American  army  was  so  much  augmented,  as  to 
Tender  him  diffident  of  making  good  his  retreat. 

In  this  exigency  he  resolved  to  examine  the  possibility  of  advanc- 
ing, or  of  dislodging  the  Americans,  and  removing  them  to  a  great- 
:  er  distance,  so  as  to  favor  his  retreat,  if  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  that  melancholy  expedient.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  detached  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  v/hich  he  headed 
himself,  attended  by  generals  Philips,  Reidesel,and  Frazer.  This 
detachment,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  had  scarcely  formed  with- 
in less  than  half  a  mile  of  thf^  American  intrenchments,  when  a  fu- 
rious attack  was  made  on  its  left,  by  the  direction  of  Gates,  who  had 
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perceived  the  movements  of  the  British.  Arnold  soon  pressed 
iiard  qn  the  nght  under  Burgoyne,  which  with  the  loss  of  the  field 
pieces  and  gi-eat  part  of  the  artillery  corps  retreated  to  the  camp. 
The  Americans  followed  and  assaulted  the  works  throughout  their 
^vhple  extent  from  right  to  left.  The  works  were  actually  forced 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  colonel  Brooks,  who  had  dislodged 
the  German  reserve,  occupied  the  ground,  which  he  had  gained. 
In  this  action  Burgoyne  lost  a  number  of  his  best  officers,  among 
Whom  were  general  Fruzer  and  colonel  Breyman,  many  privates 
killed,  and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners,  with  nine  pieces  of  brass 
artillery  and  the  encampment  and  equipage  of  the  German  brigade. 
After  the  disasters  of  the  day  he  tcok  advantage  of  the  night  to 
change  his  position,  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  strong  camp  on  the 
heights.  Apprehensive  however  of  being  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
he  the  next  evening  commenced  his  retreat  to  Saratoga,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth.  In  his  march  all  the  dwelling 
houses  on  his  route  were  reduced  to  ashes.  This  movement  had  been 
foreseen,  and  a  force  was  already  stationed  in  his  rear  to  be  ready  to 
cut  ofFhis  reti-eat.  No  means  of  extricating  himself  from  difficulty  was 
now  left  him,  but  to  abandon  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  by  ford- 
ing the  Hudson  to  escape  to  fort  George  through  roads  impassable 
by  waggons.  Of  this  last  resource  he  was  deprived  by  the  pi'ecau- 
tion  of  Gates,  who  had  posted  strong  parties  at  the  fords,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  passed  without  artillery.  In  this  dilemma,  when 
his  army  was  reduced  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  fightmg 
men,  and  there  was  no  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  were  almost  exhausted,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  enter  mto  a  convention  with  general  Gates. 
The  troops  of  Burgoyne  were  at  first  required  to  ground  their  arms 
in  their  encampments  and  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war  ;  but 
this  demand  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  American  general 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  rigorous  terms  propos- 
ed. The  convention  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and 
the  British  army  on  the  same  day  marched  out  of  their  encamp- 
ment with  all  the  honors  of  war.  It  was  stipulated,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  embark  for  England,  and  should  not  serve  against 
the  United  States  during  the  war.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners 
was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  two.  Burgoyne's  army 
in  July  consisted  of  upwards  of  nine  thousand  men.  The  army  of 
Gates,  including  twenty  five  hundred  sick,  amounted  to  thii-teen 
thousand  and  two  hundred. 

The  army  of  Burgoyne  was  escorted  to  Cambridge,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  was  kept  till  November  of  the  following  year, 
when  congress  directed  its  removal  to  Charlotteville  in  Virginia, 
This  detention  of  the  troops  was  through  fear,  that  the  convention 
would  be  broken,  and  until  a  ratification  of  it  by  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  Burgoyne  himself  had  obtained  permission  to  repair  to 
17 
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England  on  parole,  where  he  arrived  in  May  1778.  He  met  a  very 
cool  reception,  and  was  denied  admission  to  the  presence  of  his  sove- 
reign. He  was  even  ordered  immediately  to  repair  to  America 
as  a  prisoner  ;  but  the  ill  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  compli- 
ance. At  length  he  was  permitted  to  vindicate  his  character  ;  soon 
after  which  he  resigned  his  emoluments  from  government  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  when  a  majority  of  parlia- 
ttient  seemed  resolved  to  persist  in  the  war,  he  joined  the  opposition, 
and  advocated  a  motion  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  fruitless 
contest.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  America. 
"  Passion,  prejudice,  and  interest,"  said  he,  "  may  operate  suddenly 
and  partially  ;  but  when  we  see  one  principle  pervading  the  whole 
continent,  the  Americans  resohitely  encountering  difficulty  and 
death  for  a  course  of  years,  it  must  be  a  strong  vanity  and  presump- 
tion in  our  own  minds,  which  can  only  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  they 
are  not  in  the  right."  From  the  peace  till  his  death  he  lived  as  a 
private  gentleman,  devoted  to  pleasure  and  the  muses.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  the  gout  August  4,  1792.  He  pviblished 
the  maid  of  the  oaks,  an  entertainment  ;  bon  ton  ;  and  the  heiress,  a 
comedy,  which  were  once  very  popular,  and  are  considered  as  res- 
pectable  dramatic  compositions. — Gentleman's  magazine  ;  Stedman, 
i.  318 — 357;  Ma- "ihally  in.  231 — 291,  393;  Hardie's  and  Wat- 
kins*  biog.  diet  ;  Warren's  hist.  Amer.  war.,  ii.  1—58  ;  Holmes'  an- 
nals., ii.  383 — 391  ;  Ramsay.,  ii.  27 — 56  ;  Gordon,  ii.  476—490,538 
—578  ;  Annual  register  for  1777,  141— 176;  /or  1778,  195—200; 
Coll.  hist.  soc.  11.   104 — 124. 

BURNET  (William),  governor  of  several  of  the  American 
colonies,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Burnet,  and 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  March  1688.  He  was  named  William 
after  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  stood  his  godfather.  Previously 
to  his  coming  to  this  country,  he  possessed  a  considerable  fortune  ; 
but  it  had  been  wrecked  in  the  south  sea  scheme,  which  reduced  ma- 
ny opulent  families  to  indigence.  In  the  year  1720  he  was  appointed 
fovernor  of  New  York  and  NeW  Jersey  in  the  place  of  Robert 
[unter,  esquire,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Burnet  as  comptroller  gene- 
ral of  the  accounts  of  the  customs,  a  place  worth  twelve  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  He  arrived  at  New  York  and  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  that  province  September  17,  1720.  He  continued  in 
this  station  till  his  removal  in  1728.  None  of  his  predecessors  had 
such  extensive  and  just  views  of  the  Indian  affairs,  and  of  the  dan- 
gerous neighborhood  of  the  French,  whose  advances  he  was  fully- 
determined  to  check.  He  penetrated  into  their  policy,  being  con- 
vinced from  their  possessing  the  main  passes,  from  their  care  to  con- 
ciliate the  natives,  and  from  the  increase  of  their  settlements  in 
Louisiana,  that  the  British  colonies  had  much  to  fear  from  their  arts 
Shd  power.     In  his  first  speech  to  the  assembly  he  expressed  his 
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apprehensions  and  endeavored  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  mem- 
bers. Agreeably  to  his  desire  an  act  was  passed  at  the  first  session, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  goods  to  the  French,  as  were  suitable 
for  the  Indian  trade.  This  was  a  wise  and  necessary  measure  ; 
for  by  means  of  goods,  procured  from  Albany  and  transported  to 
Canada  by  the  Moha^yk.  and  lake  Ontario,  the  French  were  enabled 
to  divert  the  fur  trade  from  the  Hudson  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
to  seduce  tlie  fidelity  of  the  Indian  allies.  But  wise  and  necessary, 
as  this  measure  was,  a  clamor  was  raised  against  it  by  those,  whose 
interests  were  affected.  The  governor  however  was  not  prevented 
from  pursuing  his  plansfor  the  public  welfare.  He  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  the  command  of  lake  Ontario  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  project  of  the  French  lor  estabUshing  a  chain  of  forts  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  so  as  to  confine  the  English  colonies  to  narrow 
limits  along  the  sea  coast,  for  this  purpose  he  began  the  erection  of 
a  trading  house  atO  swe  go  in  tne  country  of  the  Seneca  Indians  in  1 7  2  2 , 
In  this  year  there  was  a  congress  at  Albany  of  the  several  governors 
and  commissioners  on  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  friendship  with 
the  Indians ;  and  governor  Burne'  persuaded  them  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  eastern  Indians,  threatening  them  with  war,  unless  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  English,  who  hud  been  much  harassed 
by  their  frequent  irruptions. 

Another  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  act  above  mentioned,  in^ 
creased  the  disaffection  of  the  people  to  the  governor.  As  he  sus- 
tained the  office  of  chancellor,  he  paid  great  attention  to  its  duties. 
Though  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  he  in  general  transacted  the  business 
which  was  brought  before  him,  with  correctness  and  ability.  He 
had  however  one  failing,  which  disqualified  him  for  a  station,  which 
sometimes  required  a  patient  application  of  mind.  His  decisions 
were  precipitate.  He  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  act  first,  and  think 
afterward."  As  some  c  ises  were  brought  before  him,  in  which 
the  path  of  justice  was  not  so  plain  as  to  be  instantly  seen,  and  as  the 
establishment  of  the  court  itself  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly 
was  considered  as  a  grievance,  Mr.  Burnet  saw  a  strong  party  rise 
against  him.  His  services  were  overlooked  and  his  removal  became 
necessary.  Such  was  his  disinterested  zeal  in  prosecuting  his  plan 
of  opposition  to  the  French,  that  after  they  had  built  a  large  store- 
house and  reptured  the  fort  at  Niagara  in  1726,  he  in  the  following 
year,  at  his  own  expense,  built  a  fort  at  Oswego  for  the  protection 
of  the  post  and  trade.  This  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  import 
tance  to  ihe  colonies. 

In  the  government  of  New  Jersey,  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  New  York,  no  events  of  magnitude  or  interest 
took  place.  In  the  session  of  the  assembly,  in  the  year  1721,  a 
bill  was  introduced,  which  was  supposed  to  have  originated  with 
the  governor,  entitled,  "  an  act  against  denying  the  divinity  of  our 
Sayior  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  truth 
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of  the  holy  scripture,  and  spreading  atheistical  books  ;"  but  it  wais 
rejected. 

Mr.  Burnet  was  succeeded  in  his  governments  by  John  Mont- 
gomerie,  esquire,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  great  seal  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York  April  15,  1728.  He  left  New  York  with  reluc- 
tance, for  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vanhorne  he 
had  become  connected  with  a  numerous  family,  and  he  had  formed 
?i  strict  intimacy  and  friends'hip  with  several  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  worth. 

Being  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
he  reached  Boston  July  13,  1728,  and  was  received  with  unusual 
pomp.  In  his  speech  to  the  assembly  July  24,  he  made  known  his 
instructions  to  insist  upon  a  fixed  salary,  and  expressed  his  inten-^ 
tion  firmly  to  adhere  to  them.  Thus  the  controversy,  which  had  been 
agitated  during  the  administration  ot  his  predecessor  Shute,  wafe 
revived.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  contended,  that  if  the  support  of 
the  governor  depended  upon  an  annual  grant,  he  would  be  laid 
under  constraint,  and  would  not  act  with  the  necessary  indepehd^ 
ence  and  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  king.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  asserted,  that  the  charter  gave  the  assembly  a  full  right  td  raise 
and  appropriate  all  monies  for  the  support  of  government,  and  that 
an  honorable  support  would  always  be  afforded  to  a  worthy  chief 
magistrate,  without  rendering  him  com.pletely  independent  of  the 
people,  whose  interests  he  is  bound  to  promote.  The  governoi^ 
pursued  the  controversy  with  spirit,  but  without  success  ;  and  the 
opposition  had  an  evident  effect  upon  his  spirits.  A  violent  cold, 
occasioned  by  the  oversetting  of  his  carriage  upon  the  causeway  at 
Cambridge,  when  the  tide  was  high,  was  followed  by  a  fever,  which 
terminated  liis  life  September  7,  1729.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Belcher. 

Governor  Burnet  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  in  many  re- 
spects of  an  amiable  character.  His  acquaintance  with  books  and 
his  free  and  easy  manner  of  communicating  his  sentiments  made 
him  the  delight  of  men  of  letters.  His  library  Avas  one  of  the  richest 
private  collections  in  America.  His  right  of  precedence  in  all 
companies  rendered  him  the  more  excusable  in  indulging  his  natu- 
ral disposition  by  occupying  a  large  share  in  the  conversation.  T<x 
the  ladies  he  made  himself  peculiarly  agreeable. 

In  his  conduct  as  governor  he  discovered  nothing  of  an  avaricious 
spirit,  though  in  order  to  procure  supplies  for  his  family  he  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  the  law  in  demanding  fees  of  masters  of  vessels. 
Jlis  controversy  with  the  assembly  respected  not  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  but  only  the  manner,  in  which  it  should  be  secured  to  him. 
In  his  disposal  of  public  offices  he  was  sometimes  generous,  though 
he  usually  preferred  those,  who  would  favor  his  cause,  and  displac- 
ed some,  who  opposed  him.  He  removed  from  his  posts  Mr.  Lynde, 
3  member  of  the  house,  whose  integrity  and  talents,  Vrere  unquest* 
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ioned,  tfieirely  because  he  would  not  vote  for  a  complianee  with  tho 
instructions  given  to  the  governor.  By  this  measure  he  lost  many 
of  his  friends.  It  is  however  highly  to  the  honor  of  Mr,  Burnet,, 
that  an  immoral  or  unfair  character  was  in  his  view  a  complete  ex-- 
elusion  from  office  ;  and  upon  this  principle  only  he  once  gave  his 
negative  to  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  council. 

With  regard  to  his  religion,  he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity, but  he  seems  not  to  have  possessed  all  the  seriousness,  which 
would  have  been  honorable  to  his  character,  nor  that  constant  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  which  the  christian  should 
feel.  Being  invited  to  dine  with  an  aged  gentleman,  who  had  been 
a  senator  under  the  old  charter,  and  who  retained  the  custom  of  say- 
ing grace  sitting,  he  was  asked,  whether  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  excellency,  that  grace  should  be  said  sitting  or  standing.  The 
governor  replied,  "  standing  or  sitting,  any  way  or  no  way,  just  as 
you  please."  Another  anecdote  is  the  following.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  went  from  Boston  to  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  the  facetious  colonel  Tailer.  Burnet  complained  of  the 
long  graces,  which  were  said  by  clergymen  on  the  road,  and  asked 
when  they  would  shorten.  Tailer  answered,  "  the  graces  will  in« 
crease  in  length  till  you  come  to  Boston  ;  after  that  they  will  short- 
en till  you  come  to  your  government  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
your  excellency  will  find  no  grace  at  all."  The  governor,  though 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  was  not  remarkable  for  his  exact  attendance 
upon  public  worhip.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  his  successors,  who 
had  a  keener  sense  of  what  was  discreet,  if  not  of  what  was  right, 
thinks  that  he  should  have  conformed  more  to  the  customs  and  prej-* 
udices  of  New  England.  But  he  had  no  talent  at  dissimulation,  an4 
his  character  presented  itself  fully  to  view.  He  did  not  appear 
-better  than  he  really  was.  He  sometimes  wore  a  cloth  coat,  lined 
with  velvet  ;  it  was  said  to  be  expressive  of  his  character.  By  a, 
clause  in  his  last  will  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  nearest 
church  yard  or  burying  ground,  as  he  had  no  attachment  to  partic- 
ular modes  and  forms. 

He  published  some  astronomical  observations  in  the  transactions 
of  the  royal  society,  and  an  essay  on  scripture  prophecy,  wherein 
it  is  endeavored  to  explain  the  three  periods  contained  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Daniel,  with  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  first  period  e£x- 
pired  in  1715.  This  v/as  published  in  1724,  4to,  pp.  167 .^-. Smith's 
hist.  J^.  York^  151 — 173,  ed.  in  4to;  Hutchinson,  ii.  332 — 366  j 
Belknafi's  J\r.  Hamfishire,  ii.  93 — 95  ;  Marshal^  i.  290 — 299,  306  ; 
Bardie's  biog.  diet.;  Caiman's  life,  196;  Johnson's  life,  41,  42  j 
Minot,  i.  61. 

BURR  (Jonathan),  minister  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  at  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  England,  about  the  year  1604, 
He  gave  early  indications  of  an  inquisitive,  studious,  and  pious, 
mind.      While  he  was  much  attached  to  books,  the  bible   was  pe-- 
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ciiliarly  his  delight,  and  by  means  of  its  instructions,  which  were  fa- 
miliar to  him  trom  caildhood,  he  was  made  wise  to  Sdlvation.  Hence 
he  was  conscientious  in  secret  prayer  ;  his  whole  deportment  was 
guarded  and  serious;  and  nis  sabbaths  were  entirely  occupied  in  the 
exercises  becoming  d  day  oi  hoiy  rest.  His  pious  parents  observed 
with  satisfaction  toe  prouiisin,^  disposition  of  their  son  ;  and  being 
desirous  to  consecrate  him  to  tne  service  of  God  and  his  church, 
determined  to  bestow  upon  aim  a  learned  education.  He  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  universfity,  where  he  continued  three  or  four  years, 
when  the  course  of  his  academical  studies  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Being  compelled  by  this  melancholy  event  to  retire 
into  the  country,  he  undertook  the  instruction  of  a  school ;  but  he 
still  pursued,  with  unabated  ardor,  his  design  of  accomplishing 
himself  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  The  awful  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  would  remark,  by  which  he  was  precluded  from 
those  employments  and  honors  in  the  university,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  produced  an  effect,  for  which  he  had  reason  to  admire 
the  divine  wisdom.  It  promoted  in  him  a  humility  and  seriousness, 
which  rendered  him  more  fit  for  the  great  work  of  turning  many 
to  righteousness. 

After  having  preached  for  some  time  at  Horninger,  near  Bury  in 
Suffolk,  he  was  called  to  take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Reck- 
ingshal  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  approved  himself  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel.  By  an  explicit  and  solemn  \:ovenant  he 
obligated  himself  to  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  the  high 
duties,  devolved  upon  him.  He  often  and  earnestly  prayed,  that 
whatever  he  preached  to  others,  he  might  preach  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. Yet  he  not  unfrequently  lamented  to  his  friends,  "  alas ! 
I  preach  not  what  I  am,  but  what  I  ought  to  be." 

Being  silenced  in  England  with  many  others  for  resisting  the  im- 
positions of  the  preiatical  party,  and  apprehending,  that  calamities 
were  in  store  for  the  nation,  he  came  to  New  England- in  1639, 
willing  to  forego  all  worldly  advantages,  that  he  might  enjoy  the. 
ordinances  of  the  gospel  in  their  purity.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Dorchester  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mather  on  the  twenty  first  of  December.  He  was  in  a 
short  time  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Mather  in  the 
■ministry  ;  Taut  before  accepting  the  invitation  a  misunderstanding 
arose,  which  made  it  neces-ary  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  neighboring 
churches.  A  council  was  accordingly  called  February  2, 1640,  coii- 
sisting  of  gowrnor  Winthrop  and  another  magistrate  and  ten  min- 
isters. Four  days  were  spent  in  examining  and  discussing  the  af- 
feir.  It  appeared,  that  Mr.  Burr  ha^  been  suspected  of  some  er- 
rors, and  being  directed  to  give  his  opinions  in  writing  to  Mr.  Ma- 
Ahcr,  the  latter  had  reported  the  exceptionable  expressions  and  tl-ie 
.erroaeous  sentitiicrils  to  the  churcli,  without  alluding  to  the  quali- 
•fications,  which  they  might  receive  from  other  parts  of  the  writing;. 
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These  errors  Mr.  Burr  disclaimed.  The  council  in  their  result 
declared,  tliat  both  these  good  men  had  cause  to  be  humbled  fortheir 
failings,  and  advised  them  to  set  apart  a  day  for  reconciliation.  This 
was  accordingly  done.  The  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  triumph- 
ed, the  mutual  affection  of  the  ministers  was  restored,and  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  happily  reestablished.  Mr.  Burr,  whose  faith 
had  been  somewhat  shaken,  by  means  of  the  discussion  was 
confirmed  in  the  truth,  and  he  humbled  himself  with  many  tears. 

He  and  his  family  were  in  this  year  taken  sick  with  the  small  pox, 
which,  as  inoculation  was  not  practised,  was  a  very  dangerous  dis- 
order ;  but  he  happily  recovered.  On  this  occasion  he  renewed 
the  dedication  of  himself  to  God,  resolving  to  act  only  for  his  glory 
and  the  good  of  his  brethren,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  selfish- 
ness j  to  live  in  humility  and  with  a  sense  of  his  complete  depend- 
ence upon  divine  grace  ;  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  heart, lest  his 
reliance  should  be  transferred  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  ; 
to  be  mindful,  that  God  heareth  prayer ;  and  to  bend  his  exertions 
with  more  diligence  for  the  promotion  of  pious  affections  in  him- 
self and  in  his  family.  He  lived  afterwards  answerably  to  these 
holy  resolutions.  The  most  experienced  christiuns  in  the  country 
found  his  ministry,  and  his  whole  deportment  breathing  much  of 
the  spirit  of  a  better  world.  The  eminent  Mr.  Hooker,  once  hear- 
ing him  preach,  remarked,  "  surely  this  man  will  not  be  long  out 
of  heaven,  for  he  preaches,  as  if  he  were  there  already."  He  died 
after  a  short  sickness  August  9,  1641,  aged  thirty  seven  years. 

Mr.  Burr  was  esteemed  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  for 
his  piety  and  learning.  His  modesty  and  self  diffidence  were  un- 
commonly great.  He  could  Avith  difficulty  imagine,  that  perfoi-m- 
ances  such  as  his  could  be  productive  of  any  good.  Yet  he  was 
sometimes  most  happily  disappointed.  Having  been  by  much  impor- 
tunity prevailed  on  to  preach  at  a  distance  from  home,  he  returned, 
making  the  most  humiliating  reflections  on  his  sermon.  "  It  must 
surely  be  of  God,"  said  he,  "  if  any  good  is  done  by  so  unworthy  an 
instrument."  Yet  this  sermon  ^^s  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  a  person  of  eminence,  who  heard  it,  and  whose  future  life  mani- 
fested, that  he  was  a  christian  indeed.  It  was  his  custom  on  the 
sabbath,  after  his  public  labors,  to  Retire  to  his  closet,  where  he  sup- 
plicated forgiveness  of  the  sins,  which  had  attended  his  performanc- 
es, and  implored  tlie  divine  blessing  upon  them.  He  then  spent 
some  hours  in  praybg  with  his  family  and  instructing  them  in  the 
great  truths  and  duties  of  religion.  When  he  was  desired  to  re- 
lax his  excessive  exertions  to  do  good,  lest  he  should  be  exhausted, 
he  replied,  "  it  is  better  to  be  worn  out  with  the  work,  than  to  be 
eaten  out  with  rust."  He  began  each  day  with  secret  prayer.  He  then 
carefully  meditated  on  a  chapter  of  the  bible,  wliich  he  afterwards, 
at  the  time  of  domestic  worship,  expounded  to  his  family  and  such 
neighbors,  as  wished  to  be  present.     A  similar  course  he  pursued 
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At  evening.  He  generally  spent  some  time  after  dinner  in  praying 
with  his  wife.  Immediately  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  employed 
half  an  hour  in  recollecting  and  confessing  the  sins  of  the  day,  in 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  divine  mercies,  and  in  supplications  to 
be  prepared  for  sudden  death.  Previously  to  each  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  he  kept  with  his  wife  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
not  merely  as  a  preparative  for  that  sacred  ordinance,  but  as  a  sea- 
son for  imploring  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  family  and  neighbor- 
hood. Absence  from  home  was  irksome  to  him,  particularly  as  it 
deprived  him  of  those  opportunities  of  holding  intercourse  with 
heaven,  on  which  he  placed  so  great  a  value.  But  when  he  jour- 
neyed with  his  friends,  he  did  not  fail  to  edify  them  by  profitable 
conversation  ;  especially  by  instructive  remarks  on  such  objects  and 
occurrences,  as  presented  themselves  to  his  attention.  In  the  re- 
collection of  these  scenes  he  was  accustomed  to  inquire,  what  good 
had  been  done  or  gained,  what  useful  examples  seen,  and  what  val- 
uable instructions  heard. 

While  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  ministerial  work,  he  was  not 
anxious  for  any  other  reward,  than  what  he  found  in  the  service  it- 
self. If  any,  who  hoped  that  they  had  received  spiritual  benefit 
through  his  exertions,  sent  him  expressions  of  their  gratitude,  he 
would  pray  that  he  might  not  have  his  portion  in  these  things. 
Nor  was  he  backward  to  remind  his  grateful  friends,  that  whatever 
good  they  had  received  through  him,  the  glory  should  be  ascribed 
to  God  alone.  It  was  in  preaching  the  gospel,  that  he  found  his 
highest  enjoyment  in  life.  In  proportion  to  the  ardor  of  his  piety 
v/as  the  extent  of  his  charity.  He  sincerely  loved  his  fellow  men, 
and  while  their  eternal  interests  pressed  with  weight  on  his  heart, 
he  entered  with  lively  sympathy  into  their  temporal  afflictions. 
Rarely  did  he  visit  the  poor  without  communicating  what  was  com- 
fortable to  the  body,  as  well  as  what  was  instructive  and  salutary  to 
the  soul.  When  he  was  reminded  of  the  importance  of  having  a 
greater  regard  to  his  own  interest,  he  replied,  I  often  think  of 
those  words,  "  he  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly."  For 
the  general  interests  of  religion  in  the  world  he  felt  so  lively  a 
concern,  that  his  personal  joys  and  sorrows  seemed  inconsiderable 
in  comparison.  He  was  boid  and  zealous  in  withstanding  every 
thing,  which  brought  dishonor  on  the  name  of  God  ;  but  under  per- 
sonal injuries  he  was  exemplarily  meek  and  patient.  When  inform- 
ed,  that  any  thought  meanly^  of  him,  his  reply  was,  "  I  think 
rneanly  of  myself,  and  therefore  may  well  be  content,  that  others 
think  meanly  of  me."  When  charged  with  what  was  faulty,  he 
remarked, "  if  men  see  so  much  evil  in  me,  what  does   God  see  ?" 

In  his  last  sickness  he  exhibited  uncommon  patience  and  submis- 
sion. He  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  Just  before 
his  death,  as  his  faith  was  greatly  tried,  and  he  endured  a  sharp  con- 
flict, a  person,  who  was  standing  by,  remarked,  "  tliis  is  one  of  Sa- 


tan's  last  assaults  ;  he  is  a  subtle  enemy,  and  would,  if  it  were  pos" 
sible,  deceive  the  very  elect."  Mr.  Burr  repeated  the  expression* 
"  if  it  -were  possible,"  and  added,  "  but  blessed  be  God,  there  is  no 
possibility."  Ke  then  requested  to  be  left  alone  for  prayer. 
But  seeing  the  company  reluctant  to  depart,  he  prayed  ih 
Latin  as  long  as  he  had  strength.  He  then  called  for  his  wife, 
and  steadfastly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  said,  "  cast  thy  care  upon 
God,  for  he  careth  lor  thee."  He  soon  afterwards  expired.  He 
left  four  children.  His  eldest  son  was  educated  at  Harvard  college. 
His  widow  married  the  honorable  Richard  Dummer,  esquire,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily  near  forty  years. — Mather's  7nagnalia,  iii.  73 
— .81;  Panofilisty  September,  1808  ;  Wint/iro/i's  Jo7irnal,  216;  Har- 
ris' hist,  of  Dorchester  in  Collect,  hist.  soc.  ix.  173 — .175. 

BURR  (Aaron),  president  of  New  Jersey  college,  Avas  a  na^ 
tive  of  Fairfield  in  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1714.  His 
ancestors  for  a  number  of  generations  had  lived  in  that  colony,  and 
were  persons  of  great  respectability.  He  descended,  it  is  believed, 
from  the  reverend  Jonathan  Burr  of  Dorchester.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1735.  In  1742  he  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  presbyterian  church  at  Newark  in  New  Jersey.  Hera 
he  became  so  eminent  as  an  able  and  learned  divine  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  that  in  1748  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  college,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding,  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Dickinson.  The  college  was  removed  about  this  time  from  Eliza- 
bethtown  to  Newark  and  in  1757,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Burr,  to  Princeton.  In  1754  he  accompanied  Mr.  Whitefield 
to  Boston,  having  a  high  esteem  for  the  character  of  that  eloquent 
itinerant  preachei*,  and  greatly  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  la- 
bors. After  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  devoted  to  his  Master  in 
heaven,  he  was  called  into  the  eternal  world  September  24,  1757, 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  being  in  the  forty  third  year  of  his  age. 

President  Burr  was  a  person  of  a  slender  and  a  delicate  make, 
yet  to  encounter  fatigue  he  had  a  heart  of  steel.  To  amazing  tal- 
ents for  the  dispatch  of  business  he  joined  a  constancy  of  mind, 
that  commonly  secured  to  him  success.  As  long  as  an  enterprisie 
appeared  possible,  he  yielded  to  no  discouragement.  The  flourishing 
state  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  much  owing  to  his  great  and 
assiduous  exertion.  It  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  his  influence 
with  the  legislature  and  to  his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  gover-* 
nor  Belcher,  that  the  charter  was  enlarged  in  1746.  The  first  class 
was  graduated  in  1748,  the  first  of  year  his  presidency.  When  his 
services  were  requested  by  the  trustees  of  the  college  in  soliciting 
donations  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  for  erecting  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students, 
he  engaged  with  his  usual  zeal  in  the  undertaking,  and  every  where 
met  with  the  encouragement,  which  the  design  so  fully  deserved.  A 
place  being  fixed  upon  at  Princeton  for  the  site,  of  the  new  building) 
18 
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the  superintendence  of  the  work  was  solely  committed  to  him.  Un- 
til the  spring  of  1757,  when  the  college  was  removed  to  Newark, 
he  discharged  the  duties  both  of  president  and  pastor  of  a  church. 

Few  were  more  perfect  in  the  art  of  rendering  themselves  agree- 
able in  company.  He  knew  the  avenues  to  the  human  heart,  and 
he  possessed  the  rare  power  of  pleasing  without  betraying  a  design 
to  please.  As  he  was  free  from  ostentation  and  parade,  no  one 
would  have  suspected  his  learning  unless  his  subject  required  him 
to  display  it,  and  then  every  one  was  surprised  that  a  person  so  well 
ac(juainted  with  books  should  yet  possess  such  ease  in  conversation 
and  such  freedom  of  behavior.  He  inspired  all  around  him  with 
cheerfulness.  His  arms  were  open  to  good  men  of  every  denomi- 
nation. A  sweetness  of  temper,  obliging  courtesy  and  mildness  of 
manners  joined  to  an  engaging  candor  of  sentiment  spread  a  glory- 
over  his  reputation,  and  endeared  his  person  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. Though  steady  to  his  own  principles  he  was  free  from  all 
bigotry. 

In  the  pulpit  he  shone  with  superior  lustre.  He  was  fluent,  copi- 
ous, sublime,  and  persuasive.  Having  a  clear  and  harmonious  voice, 
which  was  capable  of  expressing  the  various  passions,  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  his  subjects,  he  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  heart. 
His  invention  was  exhaustless,  and  his  elocution  was  equal  to  his 
ideas.  He  was  not  one  of  those  preachers,  who  soothe  their  hear- 
ers with  a  delusive  hope  of  safety,  who  substitute  morality  in  the 
place  of  holiness,  and  yield  the  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
through  fear  of  displeasing  the  more  reputable  sinners.  He  insist- 
ed upon  the  great  and  universal  duty  of  repentance,  as  all  were 
guilty  and  condemned  by  the  divine  law.  He  never  wished  to  ad- 
minister consolation,  till  the  heart  was  renewed  and  consecrated  un- 
to God.  When  he  saw  the  soul  humbled,  he  then  dwelt  upon  the 
riches  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  him, 
who  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  was  his  endeavor  to  alarm, 
the  thoughtless,  to  fix  upon  the  conscience  a  sense  of  sin,  to  revive 
the  disconsolate,  to  animate  the  penitent,  to  recleim  the  relapsing, 
to  confirm  the  irresolute,  and  to  establish  the  faithful.  He  wished 
to  restore  to  man  the  beautiful  image  of  God  disfigured  by  the  a- 
postasy.  His  life  and  example  were  a  comment  on  his  sermons, 
and  by  his  engaging  deportment  he  rendered  the  amiable  character 
of  a  christian  still  more  attractive  and  lovely. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  public  spirit.  Amidst  his  other 
cares  he  studied,  and  planned,  and  toiled  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. He  had  a  high  sense  of  English  liberty  and  detested  despotic 
power  as  the  bane  of  human  happiness.  He  considered  the  heresy 
of  Arius  as  not  more  fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  than  the  po- 
sitions of  Filmer  were  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  repose  of 
states.  But  though  he  had  much  of  that  patriotic'spirit,  which  is  orna- 
mental even  to  a  christian  minister,  he  very  cautiously  intermed- 
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died  with  any  matters  of  a  political  nature,  being  aware  of  the  invidi- 
ous constructions,  which  are  commonly  put  upon  the  most  vinex^ 
ceptionable  attempts,  made  by  men  of  his  profession  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotch  society  for 
proptigating  the  gospel  ;  and  he  thought  no  labor  too  great  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  enterprise,  which  promised  to  illuminate  the 
gloomy  wilderness  with  the  beams  of  evangelical  truth. 

He  presided  over  the  college  with  dignity  and  reputation.  He 
had  the  most  engaging  method  of  instruction  and  a  singular  talent 
in  communicating  his  sentiments.  While  he  stripped  learning  of 
its  mysteries,  and  presented  the  most  intricate  subjects  in  the  clear- 
est light,  and  thus  enriched  his  pupils  with  the  treasures  of  learning, 
he  wished  also  to  implant  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion. He  took  indefatigable  pains  in  regard  to  their  religious  in- 
struction, and  with  zeal,  soUcitude,  and  parental  affection  pressed 
upon  them  the  care  of  their  souls,  and  with  melting  tenderness  urg- 
ed the  importance  of  their  becoming  the  true  disciples  of  the  ho» 
ly  Jesus.  In  some  instances  his  pious  exertions  were  attended 
with  success.  In  the  government  of  the  college  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  impartiality  and  wisdom.  Though  in  judgment  and  tem- 
per inclined  to  mild  measures,  when  these  failed^  he  would  resort 
to  a  necessary  severity,  and  no  connexions  could  prevent .  the  equaj 
distribution  of  justice.  In  no  college  were  the  students  more  nar- 
rowly inspected  and  pnadently  guarded,  or  vice  of  every  kind  more 
effectually  searched  out,  and  discountenanced  or  suppressed.  He 
secured  with  the  same  ease  the  obedience  and  love  of  his  pupils. 

The  year  after  he  took  his  first  tiegree  he  resided  at  New  Haven, 
and  this  is  the  period,  when  his  mind  was  first  enlightened  with  th6 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  In  his  private  papers  he  wrote 
as  follows  ;  "  this  year  God  sav/  fit  to  open  my  eyes,  and  shew  me 
what  a  miserable  creature  I  was.  Till  then  I  had  spent  my  life  in 
a  dream  ;  and  as  to  the  great  design  of  my  being  had  lived  in  vain<, 
Though  before  I  had  been  under  frequent  convictions,  and  was 
driven  to  a  form  of  religion,  yet  I  knew  nothing  as  I  ought  to  know. 
But  then  I  was  brought  to  the  footstool  of  sovereign  grace  ;  saw 
myself  polluted  by  nature  and  practice  ;  had  affiecting  views  of  the 
divine  wrath  1  deserved  ;  Wds  made  to  despair  of  help  in  myself, 
and  almost  concluded,  that  my  day  of  grace  was  past.  It  pleased 
God,  at  length,  to  reveal  his  Son  to  me  in  the  gospel, an  all  sufficicrrt 
and  willing  Savior,  and  I  hope  inclined  me  to  receive  him  on  the 
terms  of  the  gospel.  I  received  some  consolation,  and  found  a 
great  change  in  myself.  Before  this  I  Avas  strongly  attached  to  the 
Arminian  scheme,  but  then  I  was  made  to  see  those  things  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  seemingly  felt  the  truth  of  the  Calvinian  doctrines." 
lie  was  unfluctuating  in  principle  and  ardent  in  devotion,  raising  his 
heart  continually  to  the  Father  of  mercies  in  adoration  and  praise. 
He  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  high  destiny  of  man,  and  Hved  ^ 
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spiritual  life.  The  efficacy  of  his  religious  principles  was  evinced 
by  his  benevolence  and  charity.  From  the  grace  of  God  he  receiv- 
ed a  liberal  and  generous  disposition,  and  from  his  bounty  the  pow- 
er of  gratifying  the  desire  of  doing  good. 

At  the  approach  of  death  that  gospel,  which  he  had  preached 
to  others,  and  which  discloses  a  crucified  Redeemer,  gave  him  sup- 
port. He  was  patient  and  resigned,  and  was  cheered  with  the  live- 
liest hope.     The  king  of  terrors  was  disarmed  of  his  sting. 

Mr.  Burr  married  in  1752  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  his 
successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  college.  She  died  in  1758,  the 
year  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  twenty  seventh  year  of 
her  age,  leaving  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  Aaron  Burr,  late 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  judge  Reeve  of  Connecticut.  Shc.died  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Burr  was  in  every  respect  an  ornament  to  her  sex, 
being  equally  distinguished  for  the  suavity  of  her  temper,  the 
gracefulness  of  her  manners,  her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her 
unfeigned  regard  to  religion.  She  combined  a  lively  imagination,  > 
a  penetrating  mind,  and  a  correct  judgment.  When  only  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  she  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  her  conduct  through  life  was  becoming  the  gos- 
pel. Hei  religion  did  not  cast  a  gloom  over  her  mind,  but  made 
her  cheerful  and  happy,  and  rendered  the  thought  of  death  trans- 
porting. She  left  a  number  of  manuscripts  upon  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  it  was  hoped  they  would  have  been  made  public  ;  but 
they  are  now  lost. 

Mr.  Bujr  published  a  valuable  treatise,  which  displays  his  talents 
in  controversial  theology,  entitled,  the  supreme  deity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  maintained  in  a  letter  to  the  dedicator  of  Mr.  Emiyn's 
inquiry;  reprinted  at  Boston  in  1791.  He  published  also  a  fast 
sermon  on  account  of  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  their 
designs  against  the  British  colonies  in  America,  delivered  at  New- 
ark January  1,  1755  ;  the  watchman's  answer  to  the  question,  what 
of  the  night  ?  a  sermon  before  the  synod  of  New  York,  convened 
at  Newark  September  30,  1756  j  a  funeral  sermon  at  the  interment 
of  governor  Belcher,  September  4,  1757.  This  was  preached  but 
a  few  days  before  his  own  death,  and  his  exertions  in  a  very  feeble 
state  of  health  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  highly  respected  friend, 
it  is  thought,  accelerated  that  event. — Livingston's  funeral  elo- 
gium  ;  Smith's  funeral  sermon^  and  preface  to  Burr's  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Belcher;  Miller's  retrospect,  ii.  345  ;  Hardie's  biog.  die 
tionary  ;  Edwards*  life,  appendix. 

BURRILL  (John),  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  sustained  this  office  for  many  years  during  the  ad- 
tninistration  of  governor  Shute,  and  acquitted  himself  in  it  with 
great  reputation.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  great  integrity,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  dig* 
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pity  and  authority,  with  which  he  filled  the  chair,  and  for  the  order 
and  decorum,  which  he  maintained  in  the  debates  of  the  house.  In 
the  year  1720  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council.  He  might 
have  received  this  honor  for  a  number  of  the  preceding  years  ; 
but  he  made  himself  contented  with  the  station,  which  he  occupied. 
He  died  of  the  small  pox  at  Lynn  December  10,  172 1,  in  the  sixty 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  sustaining  the  offices  above  men- 
tioned, he  was  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  of  Essex.  To 
his  other  accomplishments  there  was  added  an  exemplary  piety. 
The  morning  and  evening  incense  of  prayer  to  God  ascended  from 
his  family  altar. — Jienchman's  funeral  sermon  ;  Hutchinson's  historij 
of  Massachusetts  ii.  234. 

BURROUGHS  (Georgk),  one  of  the  victims  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion  in  1692,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1670, 
and  succeeded  Mr.  Bayley  as  a  preacher  at  Salem  village  in  1681, 
After  remaining  here  a  few  years  he  left  his  family,  and  went  to 
Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  the  district  of  Maine  in  1685,  where 
he  preached  till  the  town  was  sacked  by  the  Indians  in  1690.  He 
then  returned  to  Salem  village,  or  Danvers.  In  1692  he  was  accus- 
ed of  witchcraft,  and  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  fifth  of  August.  In 
his  indictment  it  was  stated,  that  by  his  wicked  arts  one  Mary  Wol- 
cottwas"  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and  torment- 
ed." The  evidence  against  him  was  derived  principally  from  the 
testimony  of  the  afflicted  persons,  as  those  were  called,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  bewitched,  and  from  that  of  the  confessing  witches. 
The  spectre  of  a  little  black  haired  man,  it  was  testified,  had  in- 
flicted cruel  pains,  and  appeared  as  a  head  conjuror.  Two  of  his 
wives  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying,  that  hejwas  the  cause 
of  their  death,  and  threatening,  if  he  denied  it,  that  they  would  ap-  - 
pear  in  court.  AccoVdingly  during  his  trial  the  afflicted  persons 
were  thrown  into  a  paroxism  of  horror  by  the  spectres  of  his  wives> 
who  were  mindful  of  their  engagement.  The  confessing  witches 
affirmed,  that  he  had  attended  witch  meetings  with  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  the  snares  of  witchcraft.  He  was  also  accused  of 
performing  such  feats  of  extraordinary  strength,  as  could  not  be 
performed  without  diabolical  assistance,  such  as  carrying  a  barrel  of 
molasses  through  a  difficult  place  from  a  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
putting  his  fore  finger  into  the  muzzle  of  a  large  gun,  and  holding 
it  out  straight.  He  pleaded  his  innocence  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He 
had  excited  prejudices  against  him,  while  he  lived  in  Salem,  and 
he  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  with  many  others  through  the  infatu- 
ation, which  prevailed.  He  was  executed  on  the  nineteenth  of  Au- 
gust. At  his  execution  he  made  a  speech  asserting  his  innocence, 
and  concluded  his  dying  prayer  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  probably  to 
vindicate  his  character,  as  it  was  a  received  opinion,  that  a  witch 
could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  without  mistake.  This  last  ad- 
dress to  heaven  was  uttered  with  such  composurp  and  fervency 
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of  spirit,  as  drew  tears  from  the  spectators.— AVars  A*.  England^  ii. 
130—134,  144,;  Hutchinson,  ii.  27,  56;  Collections  hist.  soc.\i.  265, 
268;  Sullivan's  hist.  Maine,  209 — 2l2;  Calefs  more  wonders  of 
the  invisible  world,  fireface,  and  103,  104. 

BURT  (John),  minister  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  college  in  1736,  and  was  ordained  about  the  year 
1741.  He  died  October  7, 1775,  aged  fifty  eight  years.  His  death 
was  very  singular.  Captain  James  Wallace,  a  British  commander, 
had  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town  at  a  time,  when  an 
epidemical  sickness  was  prevaiUng.  Those,  who  were  able,  fled 
from  the  town.  Mr.  Burt,  though  Aveak  and  sick,  endeavored  to 
escape  the  impending  destruction.  He  was  afterwards  found  dead 
in  an  adjacent  field,  supposed  to  have  been  overcome  by  fatigue. 
No  other  person  was  injured  in  the  attack.  He  was  a  sound  divine 
and  a  venerable  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  preaching  the  true 
doctrines  of  grace.— ./^ccown^  of  Bristol ;   Warren's  hist,  war,  i.  244.  . 

BUSS  (John),  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  at  Dui'ham  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1 736  a:^-ed  one  hundred  and  eight  years.  Though 
never  ordained,  he  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  thirty 
three  years  ;  he  had  also  been  a  practitioner  of  physic.  He  was 
remarkably  active  and  vigorous  at  a  very  advanced  age. — Belkna^i's 
JVew  Hamfishire,  iii.  250. 

BUTLER  (Richard,)  a  brave  officer  during  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  sustained  the  office  of  colonel  at  the  close  of 
the  struggle  with  great  Great  Britain.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In  the 
battle  with  the  Indians  near  the  Miamis  villages  November  4,  1791, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  general.  In  this  engage- 
ment he  was  killed. — MarshalVs  life  of  Washington,  v.  329,  332,  334, 

BUTLER  (Thomas,)  a  brave  officer  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding.  Three  other  brothers 
fought  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In  the  year  1776  he  was  a 
student  at  law  with  the  eminent  judge  Wilson  of  Philadelphia  ; 
but  early  in  that  year  he  quitted  his  studies,  and  joined  the  army  as 
a  subaltern.  He  soon  obtained  the  command  of  a  company,  in 
which  grade  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  contest- 
He  was  in  almost  every  action,  that  was  fought  in  the  middle  states 
during  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  September  11, 
1777,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washington  on  the  field  of  battle, 
through  his  aid  de  camp,  general  Hamilton,  for  his  intrepid  con- 
duct in  rallying  a  detachment  of  retreating  troops,  and  giving  the 
enemy  a  severe  fire.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  general  Wayne  for  defending  a  defile  in 
the  face  of  a  heavy  nre  from  the  enemy,  while  colonel  Richard 
Butler's  regiment  made  good  their  retreat. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  into  private  life  as  a  farmer, 
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and  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic  happiness 
till  the  year  1791,  when  he  again  took  the  field  to  meet  a  savage 
foe,  that  menaced  our  western  frontier.  He  commanded  a  battal- 
ion in  the  disastrous  battle  of  November  4,  in  which  his  brother 
fell.  Orders  were  given  by  general  St.  Clair  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  major  Butler,  though  his  leg  had  been  broken  by  a 
ball,  yet  on  horse  back  led  his  battalion  to  the  charge.  It  was  with 
difficulty,  that  his  surviving  brother,  captain  Edward  Butler,  re- 
moved him  from  the  field.  In  1792  he  was  continued  on  the 
establishment  as  a  major,  and  in  1794  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  commandant  of  the  fourth  sublegion.  He 
commanded  in  this  year  fort  Fayette  at  Pittsburgh,  and  prevented 
the  deluded  insurgents  from  taking  it  more  by  his  name,  than  by 
his  forces,  for  he  had  but  few  troops.  In  1797  he  was  named  by 
president  Washington  as  the  officer  best  calculated  to  command  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  when  it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  some 
citizens,  who  had  imprudently  settled  on  the  Indian  lands.  Ac- 
cordingly in  May  he  marched  with  his  regiment  from  the  Miami  on 
the  Ohio,  and  by  that  prudence  and  good  sense,  which  marked  his 
character  through  life,  he  in  a  short  time  removed  all  difficulties. 
While  in  Tennessee  he  made  several  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
In  1802,  at  the  reduction  of  the  army,  he  was  continued  as  colonel 
of  a  regiment  on  the  peace  establishment. 

The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  trouble.  In  1803  he 
was  arrested  by  the  commanding  general  at  fort  Adams  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  sent  to  Maryland,  where  he  was  tried  by  a  court 
inartial,  and  acquitted  of  all  the  charges,  except  that  of  wearing 
his  hair.  He  was  then  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  wheix  he  arrived 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  October  20.  He  was  again 
arrested  the  next  month,  but  the  court  did  not  meet  till  July  of  the 
next  year,  and  their  decision  is  not  known.  Colonel  Butler  died 
September  7,  1805,  aged  fifty  one  years. — Louisiana  Gazette; 
Polyanthos^  i.  13 — 17  ;  Marshall,  v.  332. 

BYFIELD  (Nathaniel),  judge  of  the  vice  admiralty,  and 
member  of  the  covuicil  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of  the  rev- 
erend Richard  Byfield,  pastor  of  Long  Ditton  in  Sussex,  England, 
who  was  one  of  the  divines  in  the  Westminster  assembly.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1653,  and  was  the  youngest  of  twenty  one 
children,  sixteen  of  whom  sometimes  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  their  pious  father  to  the  house  of  worship.  He  arrived  at 
Boston  in  the  year  1674.  Being  an  eminent  merchant,  whose 
property  was  very  considerable,  soon  after  Philip's  war  he  was  one 
of  the  four  proprietors  and  the  principal  settler  of  the  town  of 
Bristol  in  Rhode  Island.  He  lived  in  this  place  till  the  year  1724, 
when  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  he  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  died  June  6,  1733,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Colonel  Byfield  possessed  very  considerable  abilities,  which  fit- 
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ted  him  for  the  stations,  which  he  occupied.  He  held  a  variety  of 
offices  both  civil  and  military.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  was  for  thirty  eight  years  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  Bristol  county,  and  two  years  for  Suf- 
folk, was  many  years  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  judge  of 
the  vice  admiralty  from  the  year  1703.  His  spirit' was  active  and 
vigorous,  his  courage  unshaken  by  any  danger,  and  his  constancy 
such  as  was  not  easily  discouraged  by  difficulties.  He  was  well 
formed  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  his  very  looks  inspiring  respect. 
He  possessed  a  happy  elocution.  He  loved  order,  and  in  his  fami- 
ly the  nicest  economy  was  visible.  He  was  conspicuous  for  piety, 
having  a  liberal,  catholic  spirit,  and  loving  all  good  men,  however 
they  differed  from  him  in  matters  of  small  importance.  For  forty 
years  he  constantly  devoted  a  certain  proportion  of  his  estate  to 
charitable  purposes.  In  one  year  he  was  known  to  give  aAvay  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  pounds.  He  had  a  steady  and  unshaken  faith  in 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  he  died  in  the  lively  hope  of  the 
mercy  of  God  through  a  glorious  Redeemer. 

He  published  a  tract,  entitled,  an  account  of  the  late  revolution 
in  New  England,  with  the  declaration  of  the  gentlemen,  merchants, 
and  inhabitants  of  Boston,  &c.  1689.— ~Chau?icy's  fu;i.  sermon; 
Weekly  nemn  letter^  number  1533  ;    Hutchinson.,  ii.  211. 

BYLES  (Mather,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Boston,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family  and  was  born  in  that  town  March  26, 1706. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  England  and  died  within  a  year  after  the 
birth  of  his  son.  By  his  mother's  side  he  descended  from  the  rev- 
erend Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester  and  the  reverend  John  Cotton 
of  Boston.  In  early  life  he  discovered  a  taste  for  literature,  and  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1725.  After  pursuing  his  lit- 
erary and  theological  studies  tor  some  time  he  commenced  preach- 
ing. He  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUis  street, 
Boston,  December  20,  1733.  It  was  not  long  before  he  attained 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  he  became  known  by 
his  publication  of  several  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  His  poetical 
talents  he  considered  only  as  instruments  of  innocent  amusement, 
and  never  permitted  them  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  more 
sei'ious  and  profitable  objects.  He  never  attempted  any  great  pro- 
duction in  verse  ;  but  sounded  his  lyre  only  in  compliance  with 
occasional  inclination. 

Dr.  Byles  continued  to  live  happily  with  his  parish  in  the  useful 
discharge  of  ministerial  duties  until  the  late  revolution  began  to 
create  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  different  parties,  that 
existed  in  the  country  prior  to  the  war.  Falling  under  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  tory,  he  was  in  1776  separated  from  his  people  by 
the  jealousy  and  violence  of  the  times,  and  he  was  never  afterwards 
reunited  to  them.  He  was  accused  of  attachment  to  Great  Brit- 
ain.    The  substance  of  the  charges  against  him  was,  that  he  con- 
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<inued  in  Boston  with  his  family  during  the  siege  ;  that  he  prayed 
for  the  king  and  the  safety  of  the  town  ;  and  that  he  received  the  vis- 
its of  the  British  officers.  In  May  1777  he  was  denounced  in  town 
meeting  as  a  person  inimical  to  America  ;  after  which  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  for  his  appearance  at  a  public  trial  beiorc 
a  special  court  on  the  second  of  June  following.  He  was  pronounced 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  confinement  on  |oard  a  guard  ship,  and  in 
forty  days  to  be  sent  with  his  family  to  England.  When  brought 
before  the  board  of  war,  by  whom  he  was  treated  respectfully,  his 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  altered,  and  it  was  directed,  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  his  own  house,  and  a  guard  placed  over  him 
there.  This  was  accordingly  done  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  the 
guard  was  removed.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  guard  was  again 
placed  over  him,  and  again  dismissed.  Upon  this  occasion  he  ob- 
served in  his  own  manner,  that  he  was  guarded,  reguarded,  and  dis- 
regarded. He  was  not  again  connected  with  any  parish.  In  the 
year  1783  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  and  he  died  July 
5,  1788,  aged  eighty  two  years. 

Dr.  Byles  was  in  person  tall  and  well  proportioned.  He  possess- 
ed a  commanding  presence,  and  was  a  graceful  speaker.  His  voice 
was  strong,  clear,  harmonious,  and  susceptible  of  various  modula- 
tions, adapted  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  his  wit  in  common  conversation,  and 
for  the  smartness  of  his  repartees.  He  possessed  an  uncommon 
talent  in  making  puns,  some  of  which  are  at  the  present  day  fre- 
quently repeated  in  social  circles.  His  imagination  was  fertile,  and 
his  satire  keen.  His  wit  was  a  dangerous  instrument,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  not  always  prudent,  and  it  is  thought,  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  regardful  of  the  consequences  of  the  severe  remarks,  in 
which  he  sometimes  indulged  himself. 

His  literary  merit  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many 
men  of  genius  in  England  ;  and  the  names  of  Pope,  Lansdowne, 
and  Watts  are  found  among  his  correspondents.  From  the  former, 
he  received  a  copy  of  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Odyssey  in  quarto. 
Dr.  Watts  sent  him  copies  of  his  works  as  he  published  them.  In 
his  preaching  he  was  generally  solemn  and  interesting,  though 
sometimes  his  sermons  gave  indications  of  the  peculiar  turn  of 
his  mind.  On  being  asked,  why  he  did  not  preach  politics,  he 
replied  ;  "  I  have  thrown  up  four  breast  works,  behind  which  I 
have  intrenched  myself,  neither  of  which  can  be  forced.  In  the 
first  place  I  do  not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  second  place,  you 
all  do,  every  man  and  mother's  son  of  you  ;  in  the  third  place,  you 
have  politics  all  the  week,  pray  let  one  day  in  seven  be  devoted  to 
religion  ;  in  the  fourth  place  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely 
greater  importance.  Give  me  any  subject  to  preach  on  of  more 
consequence  than  the  truths  I  bring  to  you,  and  I  will  preach  on  it 
the  next  sabbath." 

19 
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The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  sermons  will  show  what 
svere  the  religious  sentiments,  which  he  embraced  and  enforced  up- 
on his  hearers.  "  We  perceive,"  said  he,"  that  conversion  is  out  of 
our  own  power.  .  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  convert  ourselves,  or  for 
all  the  angels  in  heaven  to  do  it  for  us.  To  convince  you  of  this,  let 
the  natural  man  make  the  experiment.  Try  this  moment.  Try  and 
see  whether  you  can  bring  your  hearts  to  this,  to  renounce  all  hap- 
piness in  every  thing  but  the  favor  of  God ;  to  let  God  order  for 
you  ;  to  have  no  will  of  your  own  ;  to  be  swallowed  up  and  ravish- 
ed with  his  will,  whatever  it  is.  Can  you  renounce  every  mortal 
idol  ?  Can  you  leave  this  world  and  all  the  low  delightb  of  it,  and 
go  to  a  world,  where  you  will  have  none  of  them ;  but  the  love  of 
God  will  swallow  you  up  ?  These  things  are  so  far  distant  from  an 
unrenewed  heart,  that  they  look  like  wild  paradoxes  to  it." — "  The 
enmity  between  God  and  us  is  irreconcilable,  but  by  Christ.  Out 
of  him  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  False  notions  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice and  mercy  could  never  bring  us  truly  to  him,;  and  true  ones 
would  only  drive  us  farther  from  him.  So  that  set  Christ  aside,  and 
there  can  be  no  conversion.  We  learn  also  the  honors  of  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost.  He  is  the  agent,  who  performs  this  work.  One  reason, 
that  men  fall  short  of  this  saving  change,  is  the  not  acknowledging 
him,  as  they  ought.  Did  men  regard  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  more,  there  would  be  more  frequent  converts.  Men  are 
apt  to  trust  to  their  own  strength,  when  they  set  about  the  work  of 
conversion-.  They  rob  the  Spirit  of  God  of  his  glory,  and  so  it  all 
comes  to  nothing.  He  it  is,  who  makes  this  great  change  in  men. 
He  must  be  the  almighty  God  then  ;  and  we  should  honor  him  as 
so." 

Dr.  Byles  was  twice  married,  tlbis  firist  wife  was  the  niece  of 
governor  Belcher,  and  his  second  the  daughter  of  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor Tailer.  His  son,  the  reverend  Mather  Byles,  is  now  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick. 

He  published  a  number  of  essays  in  the  New  England  weekly 
jom'rial,  which  are  markedby  one  of  the  letters  composing  the  word 
cELoiziA  ;  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George  I,  and  the  accession 
of  George  II,  172/  ;  a  poetical  epistle  to  his  excellency,  governor 
Belcher,  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  1736.  A  number  of  his  miscel- 
laneous poents  were  collected  and  printed  in  a  volume.  Among  ther 
sermons,  Avhich  he  published,  are  the  follo^ving  ;  the  character  of 
the  upright  man,  1729  ;  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  conversion, 
1733,  the  third  edition  in  1771  ;  the  flotu'ish  of  the  annual  spring, 
1739  ;  artillery  election  sermon,  1740  ;  on  setting  our  affections 
on  things  above,  1740  ;  funeral  sermon  on  Mrs.  Dummer,  1752  ; 
oniWilliam  Dummer,  esquire,  1761  ;  on  John  Gould,  esquire,'!  772  ; 
a  sermon  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  175  1  ;  on  the  earthquake,  1755  ; 
a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  1760  ; 
on  the  present  vileness  of  the  body  and  its  future  glorious  change* 
second  edition,  1771. — Polyanfhos^'w.  l^-— 10; 
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"BYRD  (William),  a  native  of  Virginia,  died  about  the  middle 
■of  the  last  century.  He  was  liberally  educated  in  Great  Britain, 
and  possessed  a  very  ample  estate.  Few  persons  in  America  ever 
collected  so  large  and  valuable  a  library,  as  he  left.  He  was  a  very 
ai'dent  friend  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  freely  opened  his 
library  for  the  use  of  all,  who  sought  information.  He  published 
several  small  tracts. — Miller^  ii.  361. 

CABOT  (John),  a  Venetian,  who  first  discovered  the  continent 
of  America,  was  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  requisite  to 
form  an  accomplished  mariner.  He  had  three  sons,  Lewis,  Se- 
bastian, and  Sanctius,  all  of  whom  he  educated  in  a  memner  best 
Circulated  to  make  thena  able  seamen.  Encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Columbus,  who  returned  in  1493  from  his  first  voyage,  he 
was  determined  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  imknown  lands,  par- 
ticularly of  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Having 
obtained  a  commission  from  king  Henry  VH,  empowering  him 
and  his  three  sons  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and  to  conquer  and 
settle  them,  and  giving  him  jurisdiction  over  the  countries,  which 
he  should  subdue,  on  condition  of  paying  the  king  one  fifth  part  of 
all  the  gains,  he  sailed  from  Bristol  with  two  vessels,  freighted  by 
the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol  mth  articles  of  trafiic,  and 
with  about  three  hundred  niein,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1497.  He 
sailed  towards  the  northwest  till  he  reached  the  latitude  of  fifty 
eight  degrees,  when  the  floating  ice,v/hich  he  met,  and  the  severity 
of  the  weather  induced  him  to  alter  his  course  to  the  southwest. 
He  discovered  land  in  the  morning  of  June  twenty  fourth,  .v-'hich,  as 
it  was  the  first,  that  he  had  seen,  he  called  Prima  Vis^xi.  This  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  island  of  KeAVioundland, 
though  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  a  place  on  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  latitude  of  forty  five  degrees.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  smaller  island  was  discovered,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
John,  on  account  of  its  being  discovered  on  the  day  of  John  the 
baptist.  (Continuing  his  course  v.'estwardly,  he  soon  reached  the 
continent  aila  then  sailed  along  the  coast  northwardly  to  the  latitude 
ofsixty  seven  and  a  half  degrees.  As  the  coast  stretched  toward 
the  eastjhe  turned  back  and  sailed  along  the  coast  toward  the  equa- 
tor, till  he  came  to  Florida.  The  provisions  nov/  failing,  and  a  mu- 
tiny breaking  out  among  the  mariners,  he  returned  to  England 
-without  attempting  a  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  the  new 
world. 

In  this  voyage  Cabot  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Sebastian,  and 
to  them  is  attributed  the  honor  of  first  discovering  the  continent  of 
North  America  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  following  year,  1498,  that 
the  continent  Avas  seen  by  Columbus. — Belkna/i's  jiiyierkan  biog\ 
i.  149 — 154  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  17,  18,  Mjtc  1,  end  of -vol.  ;  Put' 
cHsy  i.-737,  738  ;  Robertson,  book  ix.  16,  17  ;  Prince,  introd.  80, 
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CABOT  (Sebastian),  an  eminent  navigator,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  wtis  born  at  Bristol.  When  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the  voyage  of  1497,  in  which  the 
continent  of  the  new  world  was  discovered.  About  the  year  1517 
he  sailed  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  and  went  to  the  Brasils, 
and  thence  to  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico.  Failing  in  his  object  of 
finding  a  way  to  the  East  Indies,  he  returned  to  England. 

Having  been  invited  to  Spain,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  by  king  Ferdinand  and  queen  Isabella,  he  sailed 
in  their  service  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  April  1525.  He  visit- 
ed the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  entered  a  great  river,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  He  sailed  up  tliis  river  one  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues.  After  being  absent  on  this  expedition  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1531.  But  he 
was  not  well  received.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  some  mutineers 
and  other  circumstances  had  created  him  enemies.  He  however 
found  means  to  retain  the  commission  of  chief  pilot,  with  which  he 
had  been  honored  by  Ferdinand.  He  made  other  voyages,  of  which 
■no  particular  memorials  remain.  His  residence  was  in  the  city  of 
Seville.  His  employment  was  the  drawing  of  charts,  on  which  he 
delineated  all  the  new  discoveries  made  by  himself  and  others  ;  and 
by  his  office  he  was  entrusted  with  the  reviewing  of  all  projects  for 
discovery.  His  character  is  said  to  have  been  gentle,  friendly,  and 
social,  though  in  his  voyages  some  instances  of  injustice  towards 
the  natives  and  of  severity  towards  his  mariners  are  recorded. 

In  his  advanced  age  he  returned  to  England  and  resided  at  Bris- 
tol. He  received  a  pension  from  king  Edward  VI,  and  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  a  company  of  merchants,  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  discoveries  of  unkno\\Ti  countries.  He  had  a  strong 
persuasion,  that  a  passage  might  be  found  to  China  by  the  north 
east.  By  his  means  a  trade  was  commenced  with  Russia,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Russi^m  company.  The  last  account,  which  is 
found  of  him,  is  that  in  1556,  when  the  company  were  sending  out 
a  vessel  for  discovery,  he  made  a  visit  on  board.  "  The  good  old 
gentleman,  master  Cabota,"  says  the  joui'nal  of  the  voyage  in  Hak- 
luyt,  "  gave  to  the  poor  most  liberal  alms,  wishing  them  to  pray 
for  the  good  fortune  and  prosperous  success  of  our  pinnace.  And 
then  at  the  sign  of  St.  Christopher,  he  and  his  friends  banqiietted, 
and  for  very  joy,  that  he  had  to  see  the  towardness  of  our  intended 
discovery,  he  entered  into  the  dance  himself  among  the  rest  of  the 
young  and  lusty  company  ;  which  being  ended,  he  and  his 
friends  departed,  most  gently  commending  us  to  the  governance  of 
ahnighty  God." 

He  died  it  is  believed  in  1557,  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived.  There 
is  preserved  in  Hakluyt  a  complete  set  of  instructions  drawn  and 
Signed  by  Cabot  for  the  direction  of  the  voyage  to  Cathay  in  Qhina„ 
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which  affords  the  clearest  proof  of  his  sagacity.  It  is  supposed, 
that  he  was  the  first,  who  noticed  the  variation  ot  the  magnetic  nee- 
dle, and  he  published,  navigatione  nelle  parte  settentrionale,  Venice,- 
1583,  folio.  He  published  also  a  large  map,  which  was  engraved 
by  Clement  Adams,  and  hung  up  in  the  privy  gallery  at  Whitehall ; 
and  on  this  map  was  inscribed  a  Latin  account  of  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland. — Bellamfi's  Jmer.  biog.  i.  149 — 158  ;  Mattsa. 
magazine^n.  467 — 471  ;  Hakluyt,  i.  226,  268,  274  ;  Cam/ibeU's lives 
admirals,  i.  419  ;   Been'  cyclo/nedia. 

CADWALLADER  ( ),an  eminent  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, published  about  the  year  1740  a  treatise  on  the  iliac  passion, 
in  which  he  explodes  the  then  common  practice  of  giving  quicksil- 
ver and  drastic  purges,  and  recommends  in  their  place  mild  cathar- 
tics with  the  occasional  use  of  opiates.  Before  this  there  were  but 
few  publications  on  medical  subjects  in  Amei'ica.  Dr.  Boylston 
had  written  on  the  small  pox,  and  his  treatise  was  perhaps  the  ear- 
Uest  one,  which  was  published..— i?G??zscz/'s  review  of  medicine,  36» 

CALEF  (RoBERi),  a  merchant  of  Boston,  v/as  distinguished 
about  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  by  his  withstanding  the 
credulity  of  the  times.  After  the  reverend  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
had  published  a  work,  entitled,  the  v/onders  of  the  invisible  world, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  by  no  means  incredulous  with 
regard  to  the  stories  then  in  circulation,  Mr.  Calef  published  a 
book  on  the  opposite  side,  entitled,  more  wonders  of  the  invisible 
world,  London,  1700.  As  he  censured  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  respecting  the  witches  at  a  time,  when  the  people  of  the^ 
country  in  general  did  not  see  their  error,  he  gave  great  offence. 
But  he  is  thovight  to  be  faithful  in  his  narration  of  facts.  He  died 
in  \7 20. —'Hutchinson,  ii.  54  ;    Collections  hist.  soc.  iii.  300. 

CALLENDER  (Elisha),  minister  of  the  first  baptist  church  in 
Boston,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Ellis  Callender,  who  was  min- 
ister of  the  same  church  from  1708  till  1726.  In  early  life  the 
blessings  of  divine  grace  were  imparted  to  him.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  the  year  1710.  At  his  ordination,  which  took 
place  May  21,  1718,  the  reverend  Drs.  Increase  and  Cotton  Math- 
er, and  the  reverend  Mr.  Webb,  though  of  a  different  denomination, 
gave  their  assistance.  He  was  very  faithful,  and  successful  in  the 
pastoral  office  till  his  death  March  31,  1738.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  reverend  Mr.  Condy.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  said ; 
"  when  I  look  on  one  hand,  I  see  nothing  but  sin,  guilt,  and  dis- 
couragement i  but  when  I  look  on  the  other,  I  see  my  glorious 
Savior,  and  the  merits  of  liis  precious  blood,  which  clcanseth  from 
all  sin.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  have  such  transports  of  joy,  as  some 
have  had  ;  but  through  grace  I  can  say,  I  have  gotten  the  victory 
over  death  and  the  grave.'*  The  last  words,  which  fell  from  his 
lips,  were,  "  I  shall  sleep  in  Jesus."  His  life  was  unspotted  ;  his 
conversation  was  al\vays  affable,  religious,  and  dignified  ;  and  his 
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end  was  peaceful  and  serene. — Backus*  church  history  of  J\iew  iiw^- 
land^  iii.  124  j  Backus'  abridgment.,  157  ;  Boston  evening  Jiost, 
jifiril  3,   irSS. 

CALLENDER  (John),  an  enmincnt  baptist  niinistei*  and  writer 
in  Rhode  Island,  was  a  nephew  of  the  reverend  Elisha  Callender  of 
Boston  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1723.  He  was 
ordained  colleague  with  elder  Peckom  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Newport  October  13,  1731.  This  was  the  second  baptist  chuixh 
in  America.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1644.  Mr.  Callender  died 
January  26,  1748,  in  the  forty  second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  powers  of  mind,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  candor  and  piety.  He  collected  many  papers  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  baptisls  in  this  country,  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Back- 
us. He  published  in  1739  a  historical  discourse  on  the  civil  and 
religious  affairs  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  Sec.  from  the  settle- 
ment in  1638  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  This  is  but  a  small 
work  ;  yet  it  is  the  only  history  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  been 
written,  and  it  is  honorable  to  its  author.  He  published  also  a  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  tlie  reverend  Jeremiah  Condy,  Boston, 
February  14,  1739,  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Clap  of  Newport,  i745. — Backus'  church  history  of  J\feKo  England f 
iii.  229., 

CALVERT  (Geokge), baron  of  Bahimore,  founder  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  was  descended  from,  a  noble  family  in  Flanders, 
and  was  bom  at  Kipling  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1582.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in  1597, 
he  travelled  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  he  Avas  taken  into  the 
office  of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  by  whose  favor  he  was 
made  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. In  1619  he  Avas  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state  in  the  room  of  sir  Thomas  Lake.  His  great  knowledge  of 
public  business  and  his  diligence  and  fidelity  conciliated  the  regard 
of  the  king,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  out  of 
the  customs.  In  1624  he  became  a  Roman  catholic,  and  having 
disclosed  his  new  principles  to  the  king  resigned  his  office.  He 
was  continued,  hoAvever,  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  Avas 
created  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  1625,  at 
which  time  he  represented  the  university  of  Oxford  in  parliament. 
While  he  was  secretary  of  the  state  he  was  constituted  by  patent 
proprietor  of  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Newfoundland,  Avhich 
he  named  the  province  of  Avalon.  He  spent  tAventy  five  thousand 
pounds  in  advancing  his  plantation,  and  visited  it  twice  in  person  ; 
but  it  was  so  annoyed  by  the  French,  that,  though  he  once  repulsed 
and  pursued  their  ships  and  took  sixty  prisoners,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it.  Being  still  inclined  to  form  a  settlement  in  America, 
^yliither  he  might  retire  with  his  family  and  friends  of  the  same  re- 
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li^ious  principles,  he  made  a  visit  to  Virginia,  the  fertility  and  ad- 
vantages of  which  province  had  been  highly  celebrated,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  interested  as  one  of  the  adventurers.  But 
xneeting  with  an  unwelcome  reception  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  observing,  that  the  Virginians  had  not  extended  their  planta- 
tions beyond  the  Patowmac,  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  territory 
northward  of  this  river,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  England,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  it  from  Charles  I.  But  owing  to  the  tedious 
forms  of  public  business,  before  a  patent  was  completed  he  died  at 
London  April  15,  1632,  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  his  age.  After 
his  death  the  patent  was  again  drawn  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son 
Cecil,  who  succeeded  to  his  honors,  and  it  passed  the  seals  June  20, 
1632.  The  country  was  called  Marylund  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  queen  consort  of  Charles  I.  From  the  great  precision 
of  this  charter,  the  powers,  which  it  confers  upon  the  proprietor, 
and  the  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  it  grants  to  the  people,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  was  written  by  sir  George  bimself.  The  liberal 
code  of  religious  toleration,  which  it  established,  is  very  honorable 
to  him,  and  was  respected  by  his  son,  who  carried  his  design  into 
execution. 

Sir  George  was  conspicuous  for  his  good  sense  and  moderation. 
All  parties  were  pleased  with  him.  Not  being  obstinate  in  his 
opinions  he  took  as  much  pleasm-e  in  hearing  the  sentiments  of  oth- 
ers, as  in  delivering  his  own.  In  his  views  of  establishing  foreign 
plantations  he  thought,  that  the  original  inhabitants,  instead  of  be- 
ing exterminated,  should  be  civilized  and  converted  ;.  that  the  gov- 
ernors should  not  be  interested  merchants,  but  gentlemen  not  con- 
cerned in  trade  ;  and  that  every  one  should  be  left  to  provide  for 
himself  by  his  own  industry  without  dependence  on  a  common, 
interest. 

He  published  carmen  funebre  ini3.  Hen.  Untonum,  1596  ;  par- 
liamentary  speeches  ;  various  letters  of  state  ;  the  answer  of  Toni 
Tell  Troth,  the  practice  of  princes  and  the  lamentation  of  the 
kirk,  1642.  He  also  wrote  something  respecting  Maryland,  but 
it  is  thought  it  was  never  printed. — Belknafi's  Jmcr.  biog.  ii.  363 — 
368  ;  Biog.  Brit.  ,-  Hardie's  biog.  diet.  ;  Recs  ;  Wood's  Athencc 
Oxon.'x.  566  ;  Keith.,  142. 

CALVERT  (Leonard),  the  first  governor  of  Maryland,  was 
the  brother  of  Cecilius  (Calvert,  the  proprietor,  who  sent  him  to 
America  as  the  head  of  the  colony  in  1633.  After  a  circuitous 
Voyage  he  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  brother  George  Calvert,  and 
about  two  hundred  persons  of  good  families  and  of  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion,  at  point  Comfort  in  Virginia  February  24, 1634. 
On  the  third  of  March  he  proceeded  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  to 
the  northward,  and  entered  the  Patowmac,  up  which  he  sailed 
twelve  leagues,  and  came  to  an  anchor  under  an  island, "which  he 
named  St.  Clement's.    Here  he  fired  his  cannon,  erected  a  cross,. 
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and  took  possession  "  in  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world  and  of 
the  king  of  England."  Thence  he  went  fifteen  leagues  higher  to 
tlie  Indian  town  of  Pdtowmac  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  now 
called  New  Marlborough,  where  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner by  the  guirdian  regent,  the  prince  of  the  country  being  a  minor. 
Thence  he  sailed  twelve  leagues  higher  to  the  town  of  Piscataway 
on  the  Maryland  side,  wliere  he  found  Henry  Fleet,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  resided  several  years  among  the  natives,  and  was  held  by 
them  in  great  esteem.  This  man  was  very  serviceable  as  an 
interpreter.  An  interview  having  been  procured  with  the  Wero- 
wance,  or  prince,  Calvert  asked  him,  whether  he  was  willing,  that  a 
settlement  should  be  made  in  his  country.  He  replied,  "  I  will 
not  bid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay  ;  but  you  may  use  your 
own  discretion."  Having  convinced  the  natives,  that  his  designs 
were  honorable  and  pacific,  the  governor  now  sought  a  more  suit- 
able station  for  commencing  his  colony.  He  visited  a  creek  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Patowmac  about  four  leagues  from  its  mouth, 
where  was  an  Indian  village.  Here  he  acquainted  the  prince  of  the 
place  with  his  intentions,  and  by  presents  to  him  and  his  principal 
men  conciliated  his  friendship  so  much,  as  to  obtain  permission  to 
reside  iu  one  part  of  the  town  until  the  next  harvest,  when,  it  was 
stipulated,  the  natives  should  entirely  quit  tiie  place.  Both  parties 
entered  into  a  contract  to  live  together  iu  a  friendly  manner.  After 
Calvert  had  given  a  satisfactory  consideiatioa,  the  Indians  readily 
yielded  a  number  of  their  houses,  and  retired  to  the  others.  As 
the  season  for  planting  corn  had  now  arrived,  both  parties  went  to 
work.  Thus  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  March  1634  thei  governor 
took  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  of  Maryland,  and  gave  to 
the  town  the  name  of  St.  Mary's,  and  to  the  creek,  on  which  it  was 
situated,  the  name  of  St.  George's.  The  desire  of  rendering  jus- 
tice to  the  natives  by  giving  tJiem  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  lands  is  a  tr^dt  in  the  character  of  the  first  planters,  which  will 
always  do  honor  to  their  memory. 

The  colony  had  brought  with  them  meal  from  England  ;  but 
they  found  Indian  corn  in  great  plenty  both  at  Barbadoes  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  the  next  spring  they  were  able  to  export  a  thousand 
bushels  to  New  England  and  Newfoundland,  for  which  they  receiv- 
ed in  return  dried  fish  and  other  provisions.  The  In  lians  also 
killed  many  deer  and  turkies,  which  they  sold  to  the  English  for 
knives,  beads,  and  other  small  articles  of  traffic.  Cattle,  swine,  and 
poultry  were  procured  from  Virginia.  The  province  was  estab- 
lished on  the  broad  foundation  of  security  to  property,  and  of  free- 
dom in  religion  Fifty  aci*es  of  land  Avere  granted  in  absolute  fee 
to  every  emigrant,  and  Christianity  was  established  without  allowing 
preeminence  to  any  particular  sect.  This  liberal  policy  rendered 
a  Roman  catholic  colony  an  asylum  for  those,  who  were  driven 
from  New  England  by  the  persecutions,  which  were  there  experi- 
enced from  protestants. 
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l^he  governor  built  a  house  at  St.  Mary's  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  and  superintended  the  affairs  of  the  country,  till  the 
civil  war  in  England,  when  the  name  of  a  papist  became  so  obnox- 
ious, that  the  parliament  assumed  the  government  of  the  province, 
wnd  appointed  a  new  governor.  Of  Leonard  Calvert  no  further  ac- 
count has  been  procured. 

Cecilius  Calvert,  the  proprietor,  recovered  his  right  to  the  prov- 
ince upon  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II  in  1660,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  appointed  his  son  Charles  the  governor.  He  died 
in  1676  covered  with  age  and  reputation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.^ — Belknaji'sAmer.  biog.  ii.  372 — 380  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  274  ; 
Univ.  hist.  xl.  468  ;  Eurofi.  settlements^  ii.  228  ;  Brit.  emji.  in 
.^mer/ca,  i.  324— 330  ;  Morse's  geog. 

CAMPBELL  (John),  first  minister  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1717.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  Oxford, 
a  town  settled  by  French  protestants,  March  1 1,  172  1.  He  contin- 
ued faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  until  his 
death,  March  25,  176 1,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty  second  of  his  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend 
Joseph  Bowman,  who  had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Mohawk 
Indians. —  Whitney's  history  of  Worcester.,  84. 

CANER  (Henry,  d.d.),  minister  of  king's  chapel  in  Boston, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1724.  In  the  following  year  he 
began  to  read  prayers  in  an  episcopal  church  at  Fairfield  in  Con- 
necticut. In  1727  he  went  to  England  for  ordination,  and  was  ap- 
pointed missionary  for  that  town.  His  occasional  services  at  Nor- 
walk  promoted  the  interest  of  the  church  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  had  a  respectable  congregation  there  as  well  as  at  Fairfield. 
Having  been  chosen  rector  of  the  first  episcopal  church  in  Boston, 
he  was  inducted  into  this  office  April  1 1,1747.  Here  he  continued, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  obliged  him  to 
retire  from  Boston.  He  left  the  church  March  17,1775.  From 
this  period  he  resided,  it  is  believed,  in  England  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  when  in  the  ninety  third 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  a  sermon  on  Matthew  vii.  28,  29,  entitled,  the  true 
nature  and  method  of  christian  preaching.  He  supposes  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  was  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and  concludes 
from  this  circumstance,  that  "  when  we  preach  to  christians,  we 
are  not  to  spend  time  in  exhorting  them  to  believe,  for  that  their 
very  profession  supposes  they  do  already  ;  but  to  press  and  persuade 
them  to  live  as  becomes  christians,  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  all 
moral  duties."  INIr.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  his  vindication  of  God's 
sovereign,  free  grace,  answers  this  sermon,  and  endeavors  to  show, 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles,  even  ivhen  in  their  preaching  they  ad- 
2^0 
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dressed  themselves  to  professing  christians,  dwelt  much  upon  re-- 
pentance  and  faith,  as  well  as  moral  duties. 

Mr.  Caner  published  also  funeral  sermons  on  the  death  ofCharlea 
Apthorp,  esquire,  1758  ;  on  the  death  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
1751  ;  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Cutler,  1765. — Chaiidler's 
life  of  Johnson.)  62  ;  Collections  hist.  soc.  iii.  260  ;  Columbian  centi" 
nd.Feb,  13,  1793. 

CARLETON  (Guy),  lord  Dorchester,  a  distinguished  British 
officer  in  America,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  this  coun- 
try in  1766.  He  was  made  major  general  in  1772.  At  the  close- 
of  the  year  1774  a  commission  passed  the  seals,  constituting  him 
captain  general  and  governor  of  Quebec.  When  Canada  was  in- 
vaded by  Montgomery  in  1775,  Carleton  was  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  being  taken  prisoner  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  after  the 
capture  of  Montreal ;  bvit  he  escaped  in  a  boat  with  muffled  pad- 
dles, and  arrived  safely  at  Quebec,  which  he  found  threatened 
by  an  unexpected  enemy.  Arnold,  though  he  had  been  repuls- 
ed by  colonel  Maclean,  was  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Montgomery  previously  to  another 
attack.  General  Carleton  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  officer 
took  the  necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  the  city.  His  first 
act  was  to  oblige  all  to  leave  Quebec,  who  Avould  not  take  up  arms 
in  its  defence.  When  Montgomery  approached,  his  summons  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  governor,  whose  intrepidity  was  not 
to  be  shaken.  By  his  industry  and  bravery  Carleton  saved  the  city. 
After  the  unsuccessful  assault  of  the  last  of  December,  in  which 
Montgomery  Avas  killed,  he  had  nothing  more  immediately  to  ap- 
prehend. In  may  1776  he  obliged  the  Americans  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  compelled  them  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  Canada.  In  October  he  recaptured  Crown  Point  ; 
but  as  the  winter  was  advancing,  he  did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderoga,  but  returned  to  St.  John's.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  Burgoyne,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  northern  British  army.  Carleton's  experi- 
ence, and  abilities,  and  services  were  such,  as  rendered  him  worthy 
of  the  command,  which  was  given  to  another.  Though  he  imme- 
diately asked  leave  to  resign  his  government,  he  yet  contributed  all 
his  power  to  secure  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  year  1782  he  was  appointed,  as  successor  of  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in  America. 
He  arrived  at  New  York  with  his  commission  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  After  the  treaty  was  signed  he  delayed  for  some  time  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  from  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  loyalists  ; 
but  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  November  1783  he  embarked  and  with- 
drew the  British  ships  from  the  shores  of  America.  He  died  in 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1808  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of 
Jbis  age. 
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General  Carleton  was  a  brave  and  an  able  officer,  and  he  rendered 
important  services  to  his  country.  Though  he  was  not  conciliating 
in  his  mannei-s,  and  possessed  the  severity  of  the  soldier,  yet  his  hu- 
manity to  the  American  prisoners,  whom  he  took  in  Canada,  has 
been  much  praised.  In  excuse  for  the  litttle  attention,  which  he 
paid  to  the  honorable  burial  of  Montgomery,  it  can  only  be  said,  that 
he  regarded  him  as  a  rebel. — Stedman,  i.  133 — 142,  252,  318  ; 
Annual  register^  xvii.  189  ;  xix.  2 — 16  ;  151—155  ;  xx.  2 — 6, 
J41 — 144  ;    Warren's  hist,  revolution,  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  217,  252,  311. 

CARRIER  (Thomas),  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  at  Colches- 
ter, Connecticut,  May  1 6, 1 735,  aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  He 
was  born  in  the  v/est  of  England  and  removed  thence  to  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  His  wife  suffered  at  Salem  in  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion. He  had  lived  at  Colchester  about  twenty  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  church  in  that  town.  His  head  in  his  last  years  was  not 
bald,  nor  his  hair  gray.  Not  many  days  before  his  death  he  travel- 
led on  foot  to  see  a  sick  man  six  miles,  and  the  very  day  before  he 
died  he  was  visiting  his  neighbors. — JVew  England  weekly  journal, 
June  9,  1735. 

CARTIER  (James),  a  French  navigator,  who  made  important 
discoveries  in  Canada,  was  a  native  ofSt.Malo.  After  the  voyage  of 
the  Cabots  the  French  learned  the  value  of  their  discoveries,  and  in 
a  few  years  began  the  cod  fishery  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
In  1 524  John  Verazzani,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of  France,  rang- 
ed the  coast  of  the  new  continent  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland. 
From  a  subsequent  voyage  in  1525  he  never  returned,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  he  was  cut  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  savages.  His 
fate  discouraged  other  attempts  to  discover  the  new  world  till  the 
importance  of  having  a  colony  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fishing 
banks  induced  Francis  I  to  send  out  Cartier  in  1534.  He  sailed 
from  St.  Malo  on  the  twentieth  of  April  in  this  year  with  two  ships 
of  sixty  tons  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  two  men.  On  the  tenth  of 
May  he  came  in  sight  of  Bonavista  on  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  ; 
but  the  ice  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  south,  and  he  entered  a  harbor 
at  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Catherine.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  he  sailed  north- 
ward, and  entered  the  straits  of  Bellisle.  In  this  voyage  he  vis- 
ited the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  which  surrounds  the  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
king  ;  he  discovered  a  bay,  which  he  called  baye  des  Chaleursj 
on  account  of  the  sultry  weather,  which  he  experienced  in  it ;  he 
sailed  so  far  into  the  great  river,  afterwards  called  the  St.  Law- 
rence, as  to  discover  land  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
August  he  set  sail  on  his  return,  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo  on  the 
fifth  of  September, 

When  his  discoveries  were  known  in  France,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  America,  which  he  had  visited. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year  he  received  a  more  ample  opm- 
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■mission,  and  was  equipped  with  three  vessels.  \Vhen  he  was  ready 
to  depart,  he  went  to  the  cathedral  church  with  his  whole  company, 
and  the  bishop  gave  them  his  benediction.  He  sailed  May  19,  1535. 
He  experienced  a  severe  storm  on  his  passage,  but  in  July  he  reach- 
ed the  destined  port.  He  entered  the  gulph  as  in  the  preceding 
yeai',  being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  young  men  of  distinc- 
tion. He  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  discovered  an  island, 
which  he  named  Bacchus,  but  which  is  now  called  Orleans,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Quebec.  This  island  was  full  of  inhabitants,  who 
subsisted  by  fishing.  He  went  on  shore  and  the  natives  brought 
him  Indian  corn  for  his  refreshment.  With  his  pinnace  and  two 
boats  he  proceeded  up  the  river  as  lar  as  Hochelaga,  a  settlement 
upon  an  island,  which  he  called  Mont-royul,  but  which  is  now  called 
Montreal.  In  this  Indian  town  were  about  fifty  long  huts,  built 
with  stakes,  and  covered  with  bark.  The  people  lived  mostly  by 
fishing  and  tillage.  They  had  corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  pumpkins. 
In  two  or  three  days  he  set  out  on  his  return,  and  arrived  at  port  de 
St.  Croix,  not  far  frqm  Quebec,  on  the  fourth  of  October.  Here 
he  passed  the  winter.  In  December  the  scurvy  began  to  make  its 
appearance  among  the  natives,  and  in  a  short  time  Cartier's  compa- 
ny were  seized  by  the  disorder.  By  the  middle  of  February,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  persons  fifty  were  sick  at  once,  and  eight  or 
ten  had  died.  In  this  extremity  he  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation. 
A  crucifix  was  placed  on  a  tree,  a  procession  of  those,  who  were 
able  to  walk,  was  formed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, Cartier  made  a  vow,  that '.'  if  it  shculd  please  God  to  permit 
him  to  return  to  France,  he  would  go  in  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of 
Roquemado."  The  sick  were  all  healed  by  using  a  medicine, 
v/hich  was  employed  with  success  by  the  natives.  This  was  a  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  tree.  The  liquor  was  drunk 
every  other  day,  and  an  external  application  was  made  to  the  legs. 
Charlevoix  says,  the  tree  was  that,  which  yielded  turpentine,  and 
Dr.  Belknap  thinks  it  was  the  spruce  pine.  In  May  he  set  sail  on 
his  return  to  France,  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo  July  6,  1536. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  another  expedition  was  projected.  Fran- 
cois de  la  Roque,  lord  of  Roberval,  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
as  his  lieutenant  governor  in  Canada  ;  and  Cartier  was  appointed 
Lis  pilot  with  the  command  of  five  ships.  Cartier  sailed  in  1 540  or 
1541,  and  a  few  leagues  above  St.  Croix  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
he  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Charlcbourg.  In  the  spring  of  1542, 
he  determined  to  return  to  France,  and  accordingly  in  June  arrived 
at  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland  on  his  way  home.  Here  he  met 
Roberval,  who  did  not  accompany  him  in  his  voyage,  and  who  had 
been  detained  till  this  time.  He  was  ordered  to  return  to  Canada, 
hut  he  chose  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  France,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor  privately  in  the  night.  Roberval  attempted  to  establish  a 
colony,  but  it  was  soon  broken  up,  and  the  French  did  not  establish 
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themselves  permanently  in  Canada  till  after  the  expiration  of  half 
a  century. 

Cartier  pviblished  memoirs  of  Canada  after  his  second  voyage. 
The  names,  which  he  gave  to  islands,  rivers.  Sec.  are  now  entirely 
changed.  In  this  work  he  shows,  that  he  possessed  a  good  share 
of  the  credulity  or  the  exaggeration  of  travellers.  Being  one  day 
in  the  chase  he,  says,  that  he  pursued  a  bea^  which  had  but  two 
legs,  and  which  ran  with  astonishing  rapidity.  This  strange  ani- 
mal was  probably  an  Indian,  clothed  with  the  skin  of  some  wild 
beast.  He  speaks  also  of  human  monsters  of  different  kinds,  of 
•which  accounts  had  been  given  him.  Some  of  them  lived  without 
eating. — Belknap^aJmer.  6togra/}hy,i.  159—184  ;  Charlevoix,  hist, 
de  la  nou-velle  France,  introd.  xx  ;  i.  8 — 22.  edit.  4to  ;  Haklmjt,  iii. 
186,  201 — 240  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  84 — 86,  89,  92  ;  Pririce,  ititrod, 
89,  90,  93  ;  Furchas,  i.  931,  932  ;  v.  1605  ;  Forster's  voy,  437 — 
448  ;    Univer.  hist,  xxxix.  407. 

CARVER  (John),  first  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  among  the  emigrants  to  Leyden,  who 
composed  Mr.  Robinson's  church  in  that  place.  When  a  removal 
to  America  was  contemplated,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents 
to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  company  in  England  for  a  suitable 
territory.  He  obtained  a  patent  in  1619,  and  in  the  following  year 
came  to  New  England  with  the  first  company.  Two  vessels  had 
been  procured,  the  one  called  the  Speedwell  and  the  other  the  May- 
flower, which  sailed  from  Southampton,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers,  on  the  fifth  of  August  1620.  As  one  of  the 
vessels  proved  leaky,  they  both  put  into  Dartmouth  for  repairs. 
They  put  to  sea  again  August  2  1,  but  the  same  cause,  after  they 
had  sailed  about  a  hundred  leagues,  obliged  them  to  put  back  to 
Plymouth.  The  Speedwell  was  there  pronounced  unfit  for  the 
voyage.  About  twenty  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore.  The 
others  were  received  on  board  the  Mayflower,  which  sailed  with 
one  hundred  and  one  passengers  besides  the  ship's  ofiicersand  crew, 
pn  the  sixth  of  September.  During  the  voyage  the  weather  was 
unfavorable,  and  the  ship  being  leaky  the  people  were  almost  con- 
tinually wet.  One  young  man  died  at  sea,  and  a  child  was  born,  the 
son  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  which  was  called  Oceanus.  On  the  ninth 
of  November,  they  discovered  the  white,  sandy  shores  of  cape  Cod. 
As  this  land  was  northward  of  Hudson's  river,  to  which  they  were 
destined,  the  ship  was  immediately  put  about  to  the  southward  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  breakers  and  the  danger  from  shoals,  together 
■with  the  eagerness  of  the  Avomen  and  children  to  be  set  on  shore 
induced  them  to  shift  their  course  again  to  the  north.  The  next 
day  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cape  was  doubled,  and  the  ship 
was  safely  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  cape  Cod.  As  they  were  with- 
out the  territory  of  the  south  Virginia  company,  from  whom  they  had 
received  the  charter,  which  was  thus  rendered  useless,  and  as  they 
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perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of  government,  it  was  thought 
proper  before  they  landed,  that  a  political  association  should  be 
formed,  entrusting  all  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  Ac- 
cordingly after  solemn  prayers  and  thanksgiving  a  written  instru- 
ment was  subscribed  on  the  eleventh  of  November  1620  by  forty 
one  persons  out  of  one  hundred  and  one,  the  whole  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  all  descriptions  on  board.  Mr.  Carver's  name  stood 
first,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  governor  for  one  year.  Gov- 
ernment being  thus  regularly  established  on  a  truly  republican 
principle,  sixteen  armed  men  were  sent  on  shore  the  same  day  to 
procure  wood  and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night,  hav- 
ing seen  no  house  nor  a  human  being.  The  next  day  was  Sunday^ 
and  it  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rest.  While  they  lay  in  this  har- 
bor, during  the  spaze  of  five  weeks,  a  number  of  excursions  were 
made  by  the  direction  of  the  governor.  In  one  of  them  Mr,  Brad- 
ford's foot  was  caught  in  a  deer  tri\p,  which  was  made  by  bending  a 
young  tree  to  the  earth,  with  a  noose  under  gi'ound,  covered  with 
acorns.  But  his  companiona  disengaged  him  from  his  unpleasant 
situation.  An  Indian  burying  ground  was  discovered,  and  in  one 
of  the  graves  were  found  a  mortar,  an  earthern  pot,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  other  implements,  all  of  which  were  carefully  replaced. 
A  more  important  discovery  was  a  cellar,  filled  with  seed  corn  in 
ears,  of  which  tliey  took  as  much  as  they  could  carry  away,  after 
reasoning  for  sometime  upon  the  morality  of  the  action,  and  resolv- 
ing to  satisfy  the  owners,  when  they  should  find  them.  In  other 
expeditions  a  number  of  bushels  of  corn  were  obtahied,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  at  a  time,  when  it  was  much  needed,  they  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  favor  of  divine  providence.  In  six  months  the  own- 
ers were  remunerated  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

On  Wednesday,  the  sixth  of  December,  governor  Carver  him- 
self, with  nine  of  the  principal  men,  well  armed,  and  the  same 
number  of  seamen,  set  sail  in  the  shallop  to  make  further  discove- 
ries. The  weather  was  so  cold,  that  the  spray  of  the  sea  froze  on 
their  coats,  till  they  were  cased  with  ice,  like  coats  of  iron.  They 
coasted  along  the  cape,  and  occasionally  a  party  was  set  on  shore. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  on  Friday,  December  the  eighth,  those,  who 
were  on  the  land,  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  war  cry  of  the  na- 
tives, and  a  flight  of  arrows.  They  immediately  seized  their  arms, 
and  on  the  first  discharge  of  musquetry  the  Indians  fled.  Eighteen 
arrows  were  taken  up,  headed  either  with  brass,  deer's  horns,  or 
birds'  claws,  which  they  sent  as  a  present  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land. As  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  the  rudder  being  broken  and  the  shallop  driven  into  a 
cove  full  of  breakers,  they  all  expected  to  perish.  By  much  exer- 
tion, however,  they  came  to  anchor  in  a  fair  sound  under  a  point  of 
land,  W^hile  they  were  divided  in  opinion  with  respect  to  landing 
at  this  place,  the  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to^  go  on 
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shore.  Ift  the  morning  of  Saturday  they  found  themselves  on  % 
smiiU  uninh^ibited  island,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
Clarke's  island  tromthe  mate  of  the  ship,  the  first  man,  who  stepped 
vipon  it.  As  the  next  day  was  the  christian  sabbath,  they  appro- 
priated it  to  those  religious  purposes,  for  which  it  was  set  apart. 
On  Monday,  December  the  eleventh,  they  surveyed  the  bay,  and 
went  ashore  upon  the  main  land  at  the  place,  which  they  called 
Plymouth,  and  a  part  of  the  very  rock,  on  which  they  first  set  their 
feet,  is  now  in  the  public  square  of  the  town,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  forefathers'  rock.  The  day  of  their  landing,  the 
twenty  second  of  December  in  the  new  style,  is  at  the  present  ag4 
regarded  as  an  annual  festival. 

As  they  marched  into  the  country  they  found  corn  fields,  and 
brooks,  and  an  excellent  situation  for  building.  With  the  news  of 
their  success  they  returned  to  their  company,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
cf  December  the  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  The  high 
ground  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  bay  was  ^pitched  upon  as  the 
Kite  of  the  contemplated  town,  and  a  street  and  house  lots  were 
immediately  laid  out.  It  was  also  resolved  to  plant  their  ordnance 
upon  a  commanding  eminence,  which  overlooked  the  plain.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  December  they  had  erected  a  storehouse  with  a 
thatched  roof,  in  which  their  goods  were  deposited  under  a  guard. 
Two  rows  of  houses  were  begun,  and  as  fast  as  they  could  be  cov- 
ered, the  people,  who  were  classed  into  nineteen  families,  came 
ashore,  an^  lodged  in  them.  On  the  last  of  December  the  public 
services  of  religion  were  attended  for  the  first  time  on  the  shore, 
and  the  place  was  named  Plymouth,  both  because  it  was  so  called 
in  captain  Smith's  map,  published  a  few  years  before,  and  in  re- 
xnembrance  of  the  kind  treatment,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymovith,  the  last  port  of  their  native  country, 
from  which  they  sailed.  The  severe  hardships,  to  which  this  com- 
pany were  exposed  in  so  rigorous  a  climate,  and  the  scorbutic 
habits  contracted  by  living  so  long  on  board  the  ship  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  them,  so  that  before  the  month  of  April  near  one 
half  of  them  died.  Governor  Carver  was  himself  dangerously  ill 
in  January.  On  the  fourteenth  of  that  month,  as  he  lay  sick  at  the 
storehouse,  the  building  took  fire  by  means  of  the  thatched  roof, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  the  stock  of  ammunition  was  preserved. 
By  the  beginning  of  March  he  was  so  far  recovered  of  his  first  ill- 
ness, that  he  was  able  to  walk  three  miles  to  visit  a  large  pond,  which 
had  been  discovered  from  the  top  of  a  tree  by  Francis  Billington, 
whose  name  it  has  since  borne.  None  of  the  natives  were  seen  be- 
fore the  sickness  among  the  planters  had  abated.  The  pestilence, 
which  raged  in  the  country  four  years  before,  had  almost  depopulat- 
ed it.  On  the  sixteenth  of  March  a  savage  came  boldly  into  the 
town  alone,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  emigrants  addressed 
them  in  these  words,  «  welcome,  Englishmen  !     Welcome  Eng- 
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Jishmcn  1"  His  name  was  Samoset,  and  he  was  sagaiv.ore  of  Mo* 
ratiggon, distant  five  days'  journey  to  the  eastward.  He  had  learned 
broken  English  of  the  fishermen  in  his  country.  By  him  the  gov- 
ernor was  informed,  that  the  place,  where  they  now  were,  was  called 
Patuxet,  and  though  it  was  formerly  populous  that  every  human 
being  had  died  of  the  late  pestilence.  This  account  was  con- 
firmed by  the  extent  of  the  deserted  fields,  the  number  of  graves, 
and  the  remnants  of  skeletons,  lying  on  the  ground.  Being  dismissed 
with  a  present,  he  returned  the  next  day  with  five  of  the  Indians; 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  brought  a  few  skins  for 
trade.  He  was  sent  out  again  in  a  few  days  and  on  the  twenty  sec- 
ond of  March  returned  with  Squanto,  the  only  irative  of  Patuxet 
then  living.  Having  been  carried  oft'  by  Hunt  in  1614  he  escaped 
the  pestilence,  which  desolated  his  country.  He  had  learned  the 
English  language  at  London,  and  came  back  to  his  native  country 
with  the  fishermen.  They  informed  the  planters,  that  Masassoit, 
the  sachem  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  was  near  with  his  brother, 
and  a  number  of  his  people  ;  and  within  an  hour  he  appeared  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  over  against  the  English  town  with  a  train  of  sixty 
men.  Mutual  distrust  prevented  for  some  time  any  advances  upon 
either  side  ;  but  Mr.  Winslow  being  sent  to  the  Indian  king  with  a 
copper  chain  and  two  knives,  with  a  friendly  message  from  the  gov- 
ernor, the  sachem  was  pleased  to  descend  from  the  hill,  accompa- 
nied by  twenty  men  unarmed.  Captain  Standish  met  him  at  the 
brook  at  the  head  of  six  men  with  musquets,  and  escorted  him  to 
one  of  the  best  houses,  where  three  or  four  cushions  were  placed 
on  a  green  rug,  spread  over  the  floor.  The  governor  came  iuj 
preceded  by  a  drum  and  trumpet,  the  sound  of  which  greatly  de- 
lighted the  Indians.  After  mutual  salutations,  the  governor  kissing 
his  majesty's  hand,  refreshments  were  ordered.  A  league  of 
friendship  v/as  then  agreed  on,  which  was  inviolably  observed  for 
above  fifty  years.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  the  following^ 
"  that  neither  he  nor  his  should  injure  any  of  ours  ;  that  if  they  did 
he  should  send  the  offender,  that  we  might  punish  him  ;  that  if  our 
tools  were  taken  away,  he  should  restore  them,  and  if  ours  did  any 
harm  to  any  of  his,  we  would  do  the  like  to  them  ;  that  if  any  un- 
justly warred  against  him,  we  would  aid  him,  and  if  any  warred 
against  us  he  should  aid  us  ;  that  he  should  certify  his  neighbor 
confederates  of  this,  that  they  might  not  wrong  us,  but  be  compris- 
ed in  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  that  when  their  men  came  to  us  they- 
should  leave  their  bows  and  arrows  behind  them,  as  we  should  leave 
our  pieces,  v/hen  we  came  to  them  ;  that  in  doing  thus  king  James 
would  esteem  him  as  his  friend  and  ally."  After  the  treaty,  the 
governor  conducted  Masassoit  to  the  brook,  where  they  embraced 
each  other  and  parted. 

The  next  day,  March  the  twenty  third,  a  few  laws  were  enacted, 
and  Mr.  Carver  vras  confirmed  as  governor  for  the  following  year. 


Iv,  the  beginning  of  April  twenty  acres  of  land  ivere  prepared  for 
tl^e  reception  of  Indian  corn,  and  Samoset  and  Squantb  taught  the 
emigrautshow  to  plant,  and  dress  it  with  herrings,  of  which  an  im- 
mense quantity  came  into  the  brooks.  Six  acres  were  sowed  with 
barley  and  peas.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  labor  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  the  governor  came  out  of  thie  field  at  noon,  complaining 
of  a  pain  in  his  heatl,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  a  few  hours 
it  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his 
life  to  the  great  grief  of  the  infant  plantation.  He  was  buried  with 
all  the  hoiibrs,  which  could  be  paid  to  his  memory.  The  men 
were  under  amis,  and  fired  several  vollies  over  his  grave.  His  wife, 
overcome  by  her  loss,  survived  him  but  six  weeks. 

Governor  Carver  was  distinguished  for  his  prudence,  integrity* 
and  firmness.  He  had  a  good  estate  in  England,  which  he  spent  in 
the  emigration  to  Holland  and  America.  He  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  colony,  he  bore  a  large  share  of  its 
sufferings,  and  the  people  confided  in  him  as  their  friend  and  fa- 
ther. Piety,  humility,  and  benevolence  were  eminent  traits  in  his 
character.  In  the  time  of  the  general  sickness,  which  befel  th^ 
colony,  after  he  had  himself  recovered,  he  was  assiduous  in  attend- 
ing the  sick  and  performing  the  most  humiliating  services  for  them 
without  any  distinction  of  persons  or  characters..  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  office  of  governor  by  Mr.  Bradford.  One  of  his  grand* 
sons,  who  lived  in  Marshfield,  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
two  years.  The  broad  sword  of  governor  Carver  is  deposited  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society  in  Boston. — Bd^ 
knafi's  Amer.  biography,  \\.  179 — 216  ;  Prince,  66—^104  ;  Holmes' 
annals,!.  200 — 203,  207 — 210;  Hardie's  biog.dict.;  Purchas^x. 
1842 — 1850  ;  Morton,  i.  33  ;  Univers.  hist,  xxxix.  272  ;  J^eal's 
JV.  England,  i.  99  ;  H.  Jdams*  JV.  England,  16. 

CARVER  (Jonathan),  an  enterprising  traveller,  was  a  tiativ6 
of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  1732.  He  lost  his  father,  who  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age.  He  Was 
intended  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  quitted  for  a  mil- 
itary life.  In  the  French  war  he  commanded  an  independent  com- 
pany of  provincials  in  the  expedition  carried  on  across  the  lakes 
/against  Canada.  He  served  with  reputation  till  the  peace  of  1763. 
After  this  he  formed  the  resolution  of  exploring  the  most  interior 
parts  of  North  America  and  of  even  penetrating  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
over  that  broad  part  of  the  continent,  which  lies  between  the  forty 
third  and  the  forty  sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  As  the  English 
had  come  in  possession  of  a  vast  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Cana- 
da, he  wished  to  render  this  acquisition  profitable  to  his  country, 
while  he  gratified  his  taste  for  adventures.  He  believed,  that  the 
Trench  had  intentionally  kept  other  nations  ignorant  of  the  interior 
pai'ts  of  North  America.  He  hoped  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a 
^orth  west  passage,  or  of  a  communication  between  Iludsow's  bay 
21 
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and  the  Pacific  ocean.    If  he  could  effect  the  establishment  of  a 
post  on  the  straits  of  Apnia'n,  he  supposed  he  should  thus  open  a. , 
channel  for  conveyini^  intelligence  to  China  and  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies  with  greater  expedition,  than  by  a  tedious 
voyage  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

With  these  views  he  set  out  from  Boston  in  1766,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  arrived  at  Michillimakinac,  the  most  interior 
English  post.  He  applied  to  the  governor,  Mr.  Rogers,  to  furnish 
him  with  a  proper  assortment  of  goods,  as  a  present  for  the  Indians 
living  in  the  track,  which  he  intended  to  pursue.  Receiving  a  sup- 
ply in  part,  it  was  promised  that  the  remainder  should  be  sent  to 
him,  when  he  reached  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  river  Missis- 
sippi. In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  goods  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  to  la  Pruire  la  Chien  in  the  spring  of  1 767.  Being 
thus  retarded  in  his  progress  westward,  he  determined  to  direct  nis 
course  northward,  that  by  finding  a  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  lake  Superior,  he  might  meet  the  traders  at  the 
grand  portage  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lake.  Of  them  he  in- 
tended to  purchase  the  goods,  which  he  needed,  and  then  to  pursue 
his  journey  by  the  way  ot  the  lakes  la  Pluye,  Dubois,  and  Ouini- 
pique  to  the  heads  of  the  river  of  the  west.  He  reached  lake  Supe- 
rior before  the  traders  had  returded  to  Michiliimakinac,  bu;t  they 
could  not  furnish  him  with  goods.  Thus  disappointed  a  second  time, 
he  continued  some  months  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  lake 
Superior,  exploring  the  bays  and  rivers,  which  empty  themselves 
into  that  large  body  of  water,  and  carefully  observing  tlie  natural 
productions  of  the  country,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  arrived  at  Boston  in  October  1768,  having  been  ab- 
sent on  this  expedition  two  years  and  five  months,  and  during  that 
time  travelled  near  seven  thousand  iTiiles. 

As  soon  as  he  had  properly  digested  his  journal  and  charts,  he 
went  to  England  to  publish  them.  On  his  arrival  he  presented  a 
p(^tition  to  his  majesty  in  council  for  a  reimbursement  of  the  sums, 
which  he  had  expended  in  the  service  of  government.  This  was 
referred  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  by 
whom  he  was  examined  in  regard  to  his  discoveries.  Having  obtain- 
ed permission  to  publish  his  papers,  he  disposed  of  them  to  a  booksel- 
ler. When  they  were  almost  ready  for  the  press,  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  council  board,  requiring  him  to  deliver  into  the  plantation 
office  all  his  charts  and  journals,  with  every  paper  relating  to  the 
discoveries,  which  he  had  made.  In  order  to  obey  this  command 
he  was  obliged  to  repurchase  them  from  the  bookseller.  It  was 
not  imtil  ten  years  after,  that  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels. 
Being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  he  became  clerk  of 
the  lottery.  As  he  sold  his  name  to  a  historical  compilation,  which 
was  published  in  1779  in  folio,  entitled,  the  new  universal  traveller, 
idontaining  an  account  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states  in  the 
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known  world,  he  was  abandoned  by  those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sup- 
port him,  and  he  died  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  in, 
1780,  aged  forty  eight  years. 

Captaiil  Carver  published  a  tract  on  the  culture  of  tobacco  ;  and 
travels  through  the  interior  parts  of  North  America  in  the  years 
1766,  1767,  and  1768,  London,  8vo,  1778.  An  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  at  Boston  in  1797 .—Introduction  to  Ms  travels  ;  J^few 
and  general  biog.  diet.  ;    Watkins. 

CARY  (Thomas),  minister  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Cary,  esquire,  of  Charlestown,  and  was  born  Oc- 
tober 18,  1745.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1761. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  was  employed  as  an  instructer  of 
youth.  While  preparing  more  immediately  for  the  sacred  office 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  resided  in  Haverhill,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed the  counsels  and  instructions  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Barnard,  a 
man  of  distinction,  whom  he  highly  respected  and  affectionately 
loved.  He- was  ordained  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Lowell, 
pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Newburyport,  May  11,  1768.  One 
third  of  the  church  and  congregation,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Cary,  were  formed  into  a  separate  society  ;  but  such 
was  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  his  conduct,  that  they  acknowl- 
edged his  life  and  conversation  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  gospel, 
which  he  preached.  For  near  twenty  years  he  was  enabled  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  but  in  the  forty  third 
year  of  his  age,  it  pleased  God  by  a  paralytic  stroke  to  remove  him 
from  his  public  labors.  After  this  event,  the  reverend  Mr.  An- 
drews was  ordained  as  his  colleague  December  10,  1788.  Fron^ 
this  period  vmtil  about  two  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Cary  was  so 
far  restored  to  health,  as  to  be  able  occasionally  to  perform  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  reUgion.  He  died  November  24,  1808,  in  the  six- 
ty fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Cary  possessed  a  strong  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  was 
highly  cultivated  by  reading,  observation,  reflection,  and  prayer. 
His  sermons  were  plain,  forcible,  sententious,  and  altogether  practi- 
cal. He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  a  rational  Christian.  Though 
he  read  writers  on  all  sides  of  theological  questions  ;  yet  those  were 
his  favorite  authors,  who  treated  the  doctrines  and  duties  oi  Christ- 
ianity in  a  rational  manner.  Candid  towards  those,  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  he  sincerely  respected  the  free  and  honest  in- 
quirer after  truth.  His  feelings  were  keen  and  his  passions  strong ; 
but  it  was  the  great  business  of  his  life,  and  the  subject  of  his  earn- 
est prayers,  to  reduce  them  to  the  government  of  reason  and  the 
gospel.  In  the  various  relations  of  life  he  conciliated  respect  an4 
esteem.  To  his  brethren  in  the  tninistry  he  was  a  generous  friend, 
a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  most  pleasant  and  improving  associate. 
He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  conversation.  He  was  esteemed 
very  highly  in  love  for  his  public  labors  ;  for  sopnd  and  fervent  der 
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Votion,  forjudicious,  impressive,  pathetic,  and  edifying  discourRCi, 
Between  him  and  his  people  there  subsisted  an  uncommon  harmony 
and  affection.  During  his  long  debility  the  religion,  which  he 
preached,  was  his  support  and  solace.  In  the  leisure,  which  was 
now  afforded  him,  he  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  attending  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  studies 
tv^re  conspicuous  in  his  conversation.  As  his  disorder  increased 
upon  him,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  without  a  strug» 
gle  of  nature  his  spirit  returned  to  God,  who  gave  it. 

He  published  two  sermons  on  the  importance  of  salvation  ;  a  ser» 
tnon  preached  at  Charlestown  from  Matthew  xii.  20  ;  a  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Webster  of  Salisbury,  1796;  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  James 
Beattic  in  Salisbury  ;  the  charge  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend 
Abraham  Moore  in  Newbury  ;  a  sermon  on  the  last  day  of  assem- 
bling in  the  old  meeting  house  in  Newbuiyport,  September  27, 
l^OL—AndrcTM*  funeral  sermon  ;  Panofxlist^  Dec.  1808. 

CASWELL  (Richard),  governor  of  North  Carolina,  received 
an  -education  suitable  for  the  bar,  and  was  uniformy  distinguished 
as  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  He  possessed  a  sensibility, 
■which  impelled  him  to  relieve  the  distress,  which  he  witnessed. 
Whenever  oppressed  indigence  called  for  his  professional  assist- 
ance, he  afforded  it  without  the  hope  of  any  other  reward,  than  the 
consciousness  of  haying  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  happiness 
pf  a  fellow  man. 

Warmly  attached  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  and  he  early  took  arms  in 
resistance  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  at  th^ 
head  of  a  regiment  in  1776,  when  it  became  necessary  to  oppose  a 
body  of  loyalists  composed  of  a  number  of  the  ignorant  and  disor- 
derly inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,  styling  themselves  regulators,  and 
of  emigrants  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  This  party  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  was  collected  in  the  middle  of  February  under 
general  M'Donald.  He  was  pursued  by  general  Moore,  and  on  the 
twenty  seventh  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  engaging 
colonel  Caswell,  who  Avas  intrenched  with  about  a  thousand  minute 
men  and  militia  directly  in  his  front,  at  a  place  called  Moore's  creek 
bridge.  This  was  about  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Wilmington, 
where  M'Donald  hpped  to  join  general  Clinton.  But  he  was  de* 
feated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Caswell  with  the  loss  of  seventy  tnen 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  excellent  rifles.  This 
victory  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  American  cause  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Caswell  was  president  of  the  convention,  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  December  1776,  under  which 
constitution  he  was  governor  from  April  1777  to  the  year  1780,  and 
%>m  1785  to  1787.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
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the  senate,  and  for  a  numbei*  of  years  he  had  held  the  commisaon 
of  major  general.     He  died  at  Fayetteville  November  20,  1789. 

In  his  character  the  public  and  domestic  virtues  were  united. 
Ever  honored  with  some  marks  of  the  approbation  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, he  watched  with  unremitted  attention  over  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  anxiously  endeavored  also  to  promote  the  felicity 
of  its  members  in  their  separate  interests.  While  the  complacency 
of  his  disposition  and  his  equal  temper  peculiarly  endeared  him  to 
his  friends,  they  commanded  respect  even  from  his  enemies.  Of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  society  of  freemasons  in  North  Carolina 
he  had  for  a  hujnber  of  years  been  grand  xad&iQV.-r— Martin's  funeral 
■oration  ;  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  i.  307,  340  ;  Hardie's  biog. 
diet. :  Marshall's  life  of  Washington^  i.  380  ;  Gordon^  ii.  209  ;  -Rem* 
my,  i.  254. 

CATESBY  (Mark,  f.  r.  s.),  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  born  in 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1679.  Having  an  early  and  a 
Strong  propensity  to  the  study  of  nature,  he  determined  to  gratify 
his  taste  by  exploring  a  part  of  the  new  world.  As  some  of  his 
relations  lived  in  Virginia,  he  was  induced  first  to  visit  that  prov- 
ince, where  he  arrived  April  23,  1712.  Here  he  remained  seven 
years,  observing  and  admiring  the  various  productions  of  the 
country,  and  occasionally  sending  dried  specimens  of  plants  to  his 
correspondents  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  William 
Sherard.  His  collections,  however,  as  yet  had  no  reference  to  the 
work,  which  he  afterwards  published.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
17 19  he  was  encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  some  distinguished  naturalists  to  revisit  America  with  the 
professed  design  of  describing,  delineating,  and  painting  the  most 
curious  objects  of  nature.  He  arrived  at  South  Carolina,  which  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  May  23,  1722  ;  and  having 
first  examined  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  occasional  excur- 
sions from  Charleston,  he  afterwards  went  into  the  interior  and  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  fort  Moore  upon  Savannah  river,  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  From  this  place  he  made  several 
vishs  to  the  Indians,  who  lived  still  higher  up  the  river  in  the  more 
mountainous  regions  ;  and  he  also  extended  his  researches  through 
Georgia  and  Florida.  In  his  travels  he  generally  engaged  one  of 
the  savages  to  be  his  companion,  who  carried  for  him  his  box,  con- 
taining conveniences  for  painting,  and  the  specimens  of  plants, 
which  he  collected,  Having  spent  near  three  years  upon  the  con- 
tinent, he  visited  the  Bahama  islands  at  the  invitation  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  residing  in  the  isle  of  Providence  he  prosecuted  his  plan, 
and  made  various  collections  of  fishes  and  submarine  productions. 

Returning  to  England  in  1726,  he  was  well  received  by  his 
■patrons  ;  but  the  great  expense  of  procuring  engravings  induced 
him  to  learn  from  Joseph  Goupy  the  art  of  etching.  He  then  re- 
hired to  Hgxton,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  completion  of 
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his  great  work,  wliicfi  he  published  in  numbers  of  twenty  plants 
each.  The  figures  were  etched  by  himself  from  his  own  paintings, 
and  tlie  colored  copies  were  done  under  his  own  inspection.  Al- 
though his  attention  was  principally  devoted  to  plants,  yet  most  of 
his  plates  exhibit  some  subject  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first 
number  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1730,  and  the  first 
volume,  consisting  of  one  hundred  plates,  Avas  finished  in  1732  ;  the 
second  in  1743  ;  and  the  appendix  of  twenty  plates  in  1748.  Of 
each  number  a  regular  account,  written  by  Dr.Cromwell  Mortimer, 
secretary  of  the  royal  society,  was  laid  before  the  society  as  it  ap- 
peared, and  printed  in  the  philosophical  transactions.  The  whole 
work  is  entitled,  the  natural  history  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
Baliama  islands,  in  French  and  English,  containing  the  figures  of 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.  colored  after  the  life,  and  a  map  of  the 
coimtries.  It  contains  descriptions  of  many  curious  and  important 
articles  of  food,  medicine,  domestic  economy,  and  ornamental  cul- 
ture ;  and  was  allov/ed  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  the 
kind,  which  had  ever  been  published.  The  principal  defect  of  the 
•work  is  the  want  of  a  separate  delineation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flow- 
er. For  the  Latin  names  Mr.Catesby  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Sherard. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  a  second  impression,  for  he  died  in  London 
December  24,  1749,  aged  seventy  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
children,  whose  dependence  for  support  was  entirely  upon  the  prof- 
its of  his  work.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  for  his  modesty, 
ingenuity,  and  upright  behavior.  His  name  has  been  perpetviated 
by  Dr.  Gronovius  in  the  plant,  called  Catesbaea. 

The  secornd  edition  of  Catesby's  natural  history  Avas  published 
in  1754,  and  the  third  in  1771,  to  which  a  Linnxan  index  has  been 
annexed.  The  colorings  however  of  this  edition  are  wretchedly 
executed  ;  those  of  the  preceding  are  better  ;  but  those,  which  p-is- 
«ed  under  the  inspection  of  Catcsby  himself  have  most  of  life  and 
beauty,  though  even  these  cannot  vie  with  the  splendid  figures, 
which  are  now  presented  to  the  lovers  of  natural  history.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  paper,  printed  in  the  forty  fourth  volume  of  the  phi- 
losophical transactions,  on  birds  of  passage  ;  in  which  he  proves 
the  reality  of  their  emigrating  in  search  of  proper  food  frona  a  vari- 
ety of  observations,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  during 
his  voyages  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1767  there  was  published  un- 
der his  name,hortus  Americanus,  a  collection  of  eighty  five  curious 
trees  and  shrubs  from  North  America,  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  colored,  folio.— Pre/cce  to  his  natural  history  ;  Rees'  cyclo- 
pxiiitty  Amer.  edit.;  Miller^  ii.  365  ;  Pulteney's  hist.  andMog.  sketch-- 
es  of  the  progress  of  botany  in  England^  ii.  ch.  44. 

CHALKI^EY  (Thomas),  a  preacher  among  the  quakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, removed  from  England  to  that  colony  about  the  year  1701, 
;and  lived  there  upwards  of  forty  years,  excepting  when  the  neces^ 
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aary  affairs  of  trade,or.  his  duties  as  a  preacher  called  him  away. 
In  1705  he  visited  the  Indians  at  Conestoga  near  the  river  Susque- 
hannah,  in  company  with  <iome  of  his  brethren,  to  secure  tlieir 
friendship  and  impart  to  thv,m  religious  instruction.  He  died  at 
the  island  of  Tortola  in  1741,  while  on  a  visit  there  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  was  a  mau  pos- 
sessed of  many  virtues,  and  was  endeared  to  his  acquaintance  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  manners.  Though  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a  liberal  education,  yet  he  published  a  number  of  works  on  relig- 
ious subjects,  and  a  jounial  of  his  life,  written  in  a  simple  and  en- 
gaging style.— Proud,  i.  46  3. 

CHALMERS  (Lionel,  m.  d.),  a  physician  of  South  Carolina, 
eminent  for  medical  science  and  for  his  various  and  extensive 
knowledge,  came  from  Great  Britain  in  the  former  part  of  the  last 
century. 

He  wrote  in  1754  useful  remarks  on  opisthotonos  and  tetanus, 
which  were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  observations  and  in- 
quiries of  the  medical  society  of  London.  His  most  respectable 
work  is  an  essay  on  fevers,  published  at  Chai'leston,  1767,  in  which 
he  gave  the  outlines  of  the  spasmodic  theory,  which  had  been 
taught  by  Hoffman,  and  which  Avas  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated 
by  CuUen.  Besides  several  smaller  productions  he  also  published 
a  valuable  work  on  the  weather  and  diseases  of  South  Carolina* 
London  1776. — Miller,  i.  319  ;  ii.  364  ;  Ramsay's  rcvievo  of  jned' 
icine,  42,  44. 

CHAMPLAIN  (Samuel  de),  the  founder  and  governor  of  Que- 
bec, was  of  a  noble  family  of  Brouage  in  the  province  of  Saintonge 
in  France.  He  commanded  a  vessel,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies  about  the  year  1 600,  and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  and  experienced  officer.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  a  half  he  returned  to  France  at  a  time,  v/hen  it  was  resolT- 
ed  to  prosecute  the  discoveries,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
Canada  by  Carlier.  The  marquis  de  la  Roche  and  Chau\in,  gov- 
ernors of  Canada,  had  endeavored  to  establish  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  was  succeeded  by  de  Chatte,  who  engaged  Champlain  in  his 
service  in  1603.  On  the  sixteenth  of  March  in  this  year  Cham- 
plain  sailed,  accompanied  by  Pontgrave,  who  had  made  many  Toy- 
ages  to  Tadoussac,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saguenay  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  After  their  arrival  at  this  place  May  twenty  fifth,  he 
left  his  vessel,  and  in  a  light  batteau  ascended  the  St.  I-awrence 
to  the  falls  of  St.  Louis,  which  bounded  the  discoveries  of  Cartier 
in  1535.  This  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hochelaga,  but  that  In- 
dian settlement  was  not  now  in  existence.  After  making  rnaiiy  in- 
quiries of  the  natives  and  exploring  much  of  the  country  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  he  sailed  for  France  in  August,  On  his  arrival  in 
September,  he  fovmd  that  de  Chatte  was  dead,  and  his  commission 
as  lieutenant   general  of  Canada  given  to   the  sieur  de  Monts^ 
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This  gentleman  engaged  him  as  his  pilot  in  another  voyage  to  theS" 
new  world. 

Champlain  sailed  on  his  second  voyage  March  7,  1 604,  and  ar* 
TLved  at  Acadie  on  the  sixth  of  May.  After  being  employed  about 
a  month  in  the  Jong  boat,  visiting  the  coast  in  order  to  find  a  prop- 
er situation  for  a  settlement,  he  pitched  upon  a  small  island  about 
twenty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  John's  river  and  about  half 
a  league  in  circumference.  To  this  island  de  Monts,  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  place,  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix.  It  lies  in  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  divides  the  United  States  from  the  British 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  During  the  winter  Champlain  was 
occupied  in  exploring  the  country,  and  he  went  as  far  as  cape  Cod, 
where  he  gave  the  name  of  Malebarre  to  a  point  of  land  on  account 
of  the  imminent  danger  of  running  aground  near  it  with  his  bark. 
In  the  next  year  he  pursued  his  discoveries,  though  he  did  not  pass 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  beyond  Malebarre. 

In  1607  he  was  sent  out  on  another  voyage,  to  Tadoussac,  accom- 
panied by  Pontgrave.  In  the  year  1608  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
Quebec.  He  was  a  man,  who  did  not  embarrass  himself  with  com- 
merce, and  who  felt  no  interest  in  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  which 
proved  so  profitable  to  many,  that  were  engaged  in  it.  Being  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  establishing  a  permanent  colony,  he  ex- 
amined the  most  eligible  places  for  settlement,  and  selected  a  spot 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  and  the  small 
river  of  St.  Charles,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  in  this  place  was  very  much  contracted,  and  it 
was  on  this  account,  that  the  natives  called  it  Quebec.  Here  he 
arrived  on  the  third  of  July.  He  erected  barracks,  cleared  the 
ground,  sowed  wheat  and  rye,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  capital 
of  Canada.  The  toil  of  subduing  the  wilderness,  it  seems,  was  not 
very  acceptable  to  all  his  company,  for  some  of  them  conspired  to 
put  their  leader  to  death,  and  to  embark  at  Tadoussac  for  France. 
The  attempt  to  destroy  him  was  to  be  made  by  poison  and  by  a  train 
of  gunpowder  ;  but  the  apothecary  having  discovered  the  scheme, 
one  of  the  conspirators  was  hanged,  and  others  condemned  to  the 
gallies.  During  the  winter  his  people  were  afflicted  with  the  scur- 
vy. Champlain  sought  after  the  medicine,  which  had  been  so  sue* 
cessfully  used  by  Cartier,  but  the  tree,  which  was  called  Annedda, 
was  not  now  to  be  found.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  concluded, 
that  the  tribe  of  Indians,  with  which  Cartier  was  acquainted,  had 
been  exterminated  by  their  enemies. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1609,  when  the  Hurons,  Algonquins, 
and  others  were  about  to  march  against  their  common  enemy,  th6 
Iroquois,  Champlain  very  readily  joined  them,  for  he  had  a  keen 
taste  for  adventures,  and  he  hoped  by  a  conquest  to  impress  all  the 
Indian  tribes  with  the  power  of  the  French,  and  to  secure  an  alli- 
ance with  them.     He  did  not  foresee,  that  he,  should  force  the  Iro- 
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qliois,  who  lived  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York,  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  He  embarked  on  the  river 
Sorel,  which  was  then  called  the  Iroquois,  because  these  savages 
usually  descended  by  this  stream  into  Canada.  At  the  falls  of  Cham- 
bly  he  was  stopped,  and  was  obliged  to  send  back  his  boat.  Only 
two  Frenchmen  remained  with  him.  He  ascended  with  his  allies 
ill  the  Indian  canoes  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
which  it  retains  at  the  present  day.  The  savages,  whom  he  ac- 
companied, hoped  to  surprise  the  Iroquois  in  their  villages,  but 
they  met  them  unexpectedly  upon  the  lake.  After  gaining  the 
land,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  battle  till  the  next  day,  as  the  night 
was  now  approaching.  In  the  morning  Champlain  placed  a  party 
with  his  two  Frenchmen  in  a  neighboring  wood,  so  as  to  come  up- 
on the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Iroquois,  who  were  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  seeing  but  a  handful  of  men,  were  sure  of  victory. 
But  as  soon  as  the  battle  began,  Champlain  killed  two  of  their  chiefs, 
who  wei'e  conspicuous  by  their  plumes,  by  the  first  discharge  of  his 
firelock.  The  report  and  execution  of  fire  arms  filled  the  Iroquois 
with  inexpressible  consternation.  They  were  quickly  put  to  flight, 
and  the  victorious  allies  returned  to  Quebec  with  fifty  scalps. 

In  September  1609  Champlain  embarked  with  Pontgrave  for 
France,  leaving  the  colony  Under  the  care  of  a  brave  man,  named 
Peter  Chavin.  But  he  was  soon  sent  out  again  to  the  new  world. 
He  sailed  from  Honfleur  on  the  eighth  of  April  1610  and  arrived  at 
Tadoussac  on  the  twenty  sixth;  He  encouraged  the  Montagnez 
Indians,  who  lived  at  this  place,  to  engage  in  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois.  Accordingly  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Quebec, 
they  sent  to  him  about  sixty  warriors.  At  the  head  of  these  and 
others  of  the  allies  he  proceeded  Up  the  river  Sorel.  The  enemy 
were  soon  met,  and  after  a  severe  engiigement,  in  which  Chain- 
plain  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  were  entirely  defeated.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IV,  the  interest  of  de  Monts,  in  whose  service 
Champlain  had  been  engaged,  was  entirely  ruined,  and  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  leave  a  settlement,  which  he  was  commencing  at 
Montreal,  and  to  go  again  to  France  in  1611.  Charles  de  Bourbon, 
being  commissioned  by  the  qlieen  regent  governor  of  New  France, 
appointed  Champlain  his  lieutenant  with  very  extensive  powers* 
He  returned  to  Canada,  was  engaged  again  in  war  with  the  Iroquois, 
and  made  new  discoveries.  His  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  were 
frequent.  In  1615  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Indians 
induced  him  to  bring  with  him  a  number  of  Jesuit  fathers,  some 
of  whom  assisted  him  in  his  warfare.  He  penetrated  to  lake  On- 
tario, and  being  wounded  while  assisting  the  Hurons  against  their 
enemies  he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  whole  winter  among  them.  When 
he  returned  to  Quebec  in  July  1616,  he  was  received  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  In  July  1629  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  an 
Eftglish  armament  under  sir  David  Kertk.  He  was  carried  to 
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I'rance  in  an  English  ship ;  and  there  he  found  the  public  sentiment 
much  divided  with  regard  to  Canada  ;  some  thinking  it  not  wovtlx 
regaining,  as  it  had  cost  the  government  vast  sums  without  bringing 
any  returns,  others  deeming  the  fishery  and  fur  trade  great  national 
objects,  especially  as  a  nursery  for  seamen.  Champlain  exerted 
himself  to  effect  the  recovery  of  this  country,  and  Canada  was  re- 
stored by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's  in  1 6^2,  with  Acadie  and  cape 
Breton. 

In  1633  the  company  of  New  France  resumed  all  their  rights^, 
and  appointed  Champlain  the  governor.  In  a  short  time  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  new  armament,  furnished  with  a  fresh  recruit  of 
Jesuits,  inhabitants,  and  all  kinds  of  necessaries  for  the  welfare  of 
the  revived  colony.  His  attention  was  now  engrossed  by  the  spirit- 
ual interests  of  the  savages,  whom  it  was  his  principal  object  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  christian  religion.  The  number  of 
ecclesiastical  missionaries,  exclusive  of  lay  brothers,  was  now  fif- 
teen, the  chief  whom  were  Ic  Jeune,  de  Noue,  Masse,  and  Brebeuf. 
A  mission  was  estiblished  among  the  Hurons,  the  colony  was 
gaining  aT\  accession  of  numbers  and  strength,  and  an  attempt  was 
just  commencing  to  establish  a  college  in  Quebec,  when  in  De- 
cember 1635  the  governor  died,  and  was  succeeded  the  next  year 
by  de  Montmagny. 

Champlain  merited  the  title  of  the  father  of  New  France. 
Though  he  was  credulous,  he  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of 
penetration.  His  views  were  upright,  and  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty  no  man  could  make  a  better  choice  of  measures.  He 
prosecuted  his  enterprises  with  constancy,  and  no  dangers  could 
shake  his  firmness.  His  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  was 
ardent  and  disinterested,  his  heart  was  tender  and  compassionate 
towards  the  unhappy,  and  he  v/as  more  attentive  to  the  concerns  of 
his  friendsj  than  to  his  o\vn.  He  was  a  faithful  historian,  a  voyager, 
who  observed  every  thing  with  attention,  skilful  in  geometry,  and 
an  experienced  seaman.  He  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  good 
cheer,  for  in  the  early  period  of*  his  residence  in  Canada  he  estab- 
lished with  liis  associates  an  order  "  de  bon  temps,"  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  the  palate.  By  this 
order  every  one  of  the  same  table  v/as  in  his  turn  to  be  both  stew- 
ard and  cater  for  a  day.  He  was  careful  by  hunting  to  make  a 
suitable  provision,  and  at  supper,  Avhen  the  cook  had  made  every 
thino:  readv,  he  m  irched  at  the  head  of  the  company  with  a  napkin 
over  his  shoulder,  having  also  the  staff  of  office,  and  wearing  the 
collar  of  his  order,  and  was  followed  by  his  associates,  each  of 
Y/hom  bore  a  dish.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  he  pledged  his 
successor  in  a  bumper  of  wine  and  resigned  to  him  the  collar  and 
staff.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  justify  Champlain  in  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  w:\v  against  the  Iroquois.  It  is  even  supposed  by  some 
that  his  love  of  adventures  led  him  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
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Hurons  and  to  excite  them  to  war.  His  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
religion  among  the  savages  was  so  great,  that  hie  used  to  say, 
"  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  of  more  value  than  the  con- 
quest of  an  empire,  and  that  kings  ought  not  to  think  of  extending 
their  authority  over  idolatrous  nations,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  them  to  Jesus  Christ." 

He  published  an  account  of  his  first  voyages  in  1613  in  4to,  and 
a  continuation  in  1620  in  8vo.  He  published  an  edition  of  these 
in  1632  in  one  volume,  entitled,  les  voyages  de  la  Nouvelle  France 
occidentale,  ditte  Canada,  4to.  This  work  comprises  a  history  of 
New  France  from  the  first  discoveries  of  Verazzani  to  the  year 
1631.  There  is  added  to  it  a  treatise  on  navigation  and  the  duty  of 
a  good  mariner,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  christian  doctrine  in 
Huron  and  French.— ^Chamfilain's  voxjages  ;  Charlevoix^  hist,  de  la 
Tiouvelle  France.^  fastes  chronol.  xxviii-^ — xxx  ;  i.  Ill,  141—198  ; 
Belknap's  Amer.  biog.i.  S22 — 345;  Universal  hist. -ay^yivs..  410— 
426  ;  Furchas'  /iilgrims,i.9S3  ;  v.  1605 — 1645  ;  Harris'  voyages, 
i.  811 — 815;  Churchill,  in.  798 — ^815;  Holmes' annals,  \.  1^7—' 
150,  163,  175,  251,  285  ;    Chalmers,  i.  586. 

CHANDLER  (Thomas  Bradbu:ry,  d.  ^.),  an  eminent  epis- 
copalian minister  and  writer,  was  a  native  of  Woodstock  in  Con- 
necticut, and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1745.  There  was 
with  many  in  the  year  1748  an  expectation  of  an  episcopal  estab- 
lishment in  this  country,  when  men  of  talents  could  indulge  the 
hope  of  becortung  dignitaries  in  the  church.  The  bait  of  prefer- 
ment was  at  this  time  offered  to  Dr.  Stiles.  Whether  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  had  an  insensible  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Chandler  or  not,  it  was  in  the  year  1748,  that  he  was 
proselyted  to  episcopacy.  He  soon  went  to  England,  and  took 
orders  in  the  established  church.  On  his  return  to  this  country, 
he  became  rector  of  St.  John's  church  at  Elizabethtown  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  long  maintained  a  high  character  both  for  erudi- 
tion and  talents.  He  was  honored  with  the  -degree  of  doctor  of 
<Uvinity  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  a  disorder,  which  made  trial  of  all  his 
patience.  But  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  His  hope  of 
final  deliverance  from  sin,  and  fronn  the  evils  connected  with  it, 
rested  upon  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  Father.  He  was  even  cheerful  under  the  heavy  troubles, 
which  were  laid  upon  him.  His  respectable  and  useful  life  termi- 
nated about  the  middle  of  July  1790,  when  he  was  sixty  five  years 
of  age. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  episcopal  churclv,  and 
he  wrote  much  in  favor  of  it.  He  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
on  the  subject  with  the  reverend  Dr.  Chauncy  of  Boston.'  He 
published  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  beh\!f  of  the  cluircli  of 
England  in  America,   1767  ;    a  defence  of  his  appeal,  1769  ;  e. 
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further  defence  of  his  appeal,  1771  ;  a  sermon,  preached  before 
th®  corporation  for  the  I'elief  of  the  M'idows  and  children  of  epis- 
copal clergymen,  1771  ;  an  examination  of  the  critical  commenta- 
ry on  Seeker's  letter  to  Walpolc  concerning  bishops  in  America, 
1774.  He  also  prepared  for  the  press  a  life  of  the  revci  end  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  but  the  revolution  arrested  its  publication.  It  was 
printed  at  New  York  in  the  year  1805,  fifteen  years  after  his  death. 
—Miller's  rftrospect^  ii.  356  ;  Beach'n  fimtral  sermoti;  General  hht. 
of  Co?inecticut.)  158  ;   Memoirs  of  Thomas  Mollis^  i,  435,  436. 

CHANLER  (Isaac),  a  baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Bristol, 
England,  in  17')  1,  and  came  to  South  Carolina  in  1733.  He  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  a  baptist  church  on  Ashley  river  in  1736,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1749.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
reverend  Oliver  Hart,  who  remained  till  1780,  when  he  removed 
to  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chanlcr  published  a  sermon  on  establish- 
ment in  grace,  preached  at  Charleston  in  1740  by  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Whitefield  at  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  lectures  by 
ministers  of  different  denominations.  Besides  several  smaller 
■works,  he  published  also  the  doctrines  of  glorious  grace  unfolded, 
and  practically  improved,  4to,  1744. — Miller^  ii.  365  ;  Backus' 
abridgment^  248. 

CHARDON  (Peter),  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  employed  for 
many  years  among  the  Indians  upon  lake  Michigan.  He  began  his 
labors  as  early  as  1697,  and  continued  them  for  twenty  five  or  thirty 
years.  He  presided  over  the  mission  at  the  village  of  Pouteautamis 
upon  the  river  St.  Joseph,  and  he  labored  also  among  the  Sakis  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  green  Bay,  or  baye  des  Puans,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  French.  He  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  lakes. — Charlevoix.,  hist, 
de  la  nouv.  France^  iii.  292,  295  ;  Lettres  edif.  et  curieuses.)  xi.  372 
— 378. 

CHARLEVOIX  (Peter  Francis  Xavier  de),  a  historical 
writer,  who  lived  a  number  of  years  in  Canada,  was  born  at  St.  Quin- 
tin  in  France  in  1684,  and  entering  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  taught 
the  languages  and  philosophy  with  great  reputation.  Before  the 
year  1720  he  had  resided  some  time  in  Quebec,  and  was  connected, 
it  is  believed,  with  the  college  in  that  place.  By  order  of  the  king 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Canada  in  1720,  where  he  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber. From  Quebec  he  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through 
tha  lakes  to  Michillimakinac  ;  thence  down  lake  Michigan,  and  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  from  which  place 
he  returned,  touching  at  St.  Domingo,  to  France  in  1722.  During 
this  period  he  collected  facts  for  his  history  of  Canada,  and  kept  a 
journal,  which  he  afterwards  published,  annexed  to  his  history.  Af- 
ter his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  he  had  a  principal  concern  for 
twenty  four  years  in  the  journal  des  Trevoux.  He  died  in  1761, 
aged  seventy  eight  years.      He  published  in  French  the  history  o[ 
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Christianity  in  Japan,  3  vol.  1715,  8vo;  the  life  of  Mary,  1724, 12mo; 
the  history  of  St.  Domingo,  2  vol.  1731,  4to  ;  the  history  and  gen- 
eral description  of  Japan,  2  vol.  1736,  4to,  and  9  vol.  12 mo,  compris- 
ing all  that  is  valuable  in  Koempfer's  history  of  that  country  ;  a  gen- 
eral history  of  Nev/  France,  3  vol.  1744,  4to,  and  6  vol.  12mo  ;  and 
a  history  of  Paraguay,  3  vol.  1756,  4to.  His  works  were  well  i-e- 
ceived,  but  the  history  of  New  France,  or  Canada,  is  considered  as 
peculiarly  valuable,  as  he  himself  visited  the  country,  which  he  de- 
scribed, and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Indians.  He  has  added  something  upon  botany  and  other 
parts  of  natural  history  ;  but  on  these  subjects  a  perfect  confidence 
is  not  placed  in  his  accuracy.  His  style  is  deficient  in  precision. 
He  was  diffuse  both  in  conversation  and  writing — Nouveau  diet, 
historique^  edit.  1804  ;   jiikin's  and  jVicholson's  gen.  biog. 

CHAUMONOT  (Joseph),  a  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  was  an  Italian.  He  labored  with  indefati- 
gable zeal  for  more  than  half  a  century  among  the  natives  of  Cana- 
da. He  was  among  the  Hurons,  who  lived  north  of  lake  Erie,  as 
early  as  1642,  and  in  the  following  year  spent  some  time  with  a 
tribe  to  the  south  east,  which  was  called  the  neutral  nation,  because 
they  did  not  then  engage  in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Hurons.  From  the  latter  they  derived  their  origin.  In  the  year 
1655,  when  he  was  the  oldest  missionary  in  New  France,  he  visited 
the  Onondagas  at  their  request,  and  made  a  number  of  converts, 
some  of  whom  were  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe.  This  mission 
however  was  soon  abandoned,  though  it  was  afterwards  resumed.  A- 
bout  theyear  1 670  he  established  the  mission  of  Lorctto  three  league.s 
north  east  from  Quebec,  where  he  collected  a  inniii;er  of  Indians 
of  the  Huron  tribe.  The  Hurons  resided  originally  northward  of 
lake  Erie,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  wars,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  with  other  tribes,  that  they  were  induced  to  go  down 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  name  of  Hurons  was  given  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner,  in  which  they  dressed  their  hair.  As  they 
cut  it  for  the  most  part  very  short,  and  turned  it  up  in  a  fantastical 
way,  so  as  to  give  themselves  a  frightful  appearance,  the  French 
cried  out,  when  they  first  saw  them,  "  quelles  hures  1"  What  wild 
boars'  heads  !  They  were  afterwards  called  Hurons.  Champlain 
calls  them  Ochasteguins  ;  but  their  true  name  is  Yendats,  with  the 
French  pronunciation.  Their  descendants,  the  Wyandots,  who 
live  on  the  south  western  side  of  lake  Erie,  are  now  under  the  care 
of  the  reverend  Joseph  Badger,  a  missionary  from  New  England, 
who  has  been  with  them  two  or  three  years  with  the  most  nattering 
prospects  of  rescuing  them  from  barbarism.  Chaumonot  compos- 
ed a  grammar  of  the  Huron  language. — Charlevoixf  hist.  noui>. 
France.,  i.  183,  243,320 — 329,  334,  428  ;  Univ.  hist,  xxxix.  457  ; 
Lettres  edif.  ci  curieuHCs^  xxiii.  213—215. 
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CHAUNCY  (Charlf-s;,  the  second  president  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1589.  He  was  at 
Westminster  school,  which  adjoined  to  the  parliament  house,  at 
the  very  time,  when  the  gun  powder  plot  was  to  have  taken  efi'ect, 
and  must  have  perished,  if  the  scheme  had  been  executed.  Alter 
leaving  Westminster,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  proper  time  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  was  soon  chosen  professor  of  Hebrew  ; 
but  the  vice  chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  wishing  to  bestow  this  office 
upon  a  kinsman,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  chosen  professor  of  Greek.  He 
•went  from  the  university  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marstow,  but  afterwards  be- 
came vicar  of  Ware  in  the  beginning  of  1627,  in  which  place  his 
success  in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  souls  was  remarkably 
great.  He  had  at  this  time  serious  objections  to  the  discipline  and 
to  some  of  the  articles  of  the  established  church,  and  in  about  two 
years  he  began  to  suffer  for  his  nonconformity  to  the  inventions  of 
man  in  the  worship  of  God.  In  1 629  he  was  charged  with  asserting 
in  a  sermon,  that  idolatry  was  admitted  into  the  church,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  would  be  suppressed,  and  that  much  athe- 
ism, popery,  arminianism,  and  heresy  had  crept  into  the  church  j 
and  after  being  questioned  in  the  high  commission  court  his  cause 
was  referred  to  Dr.  William  Laud,  the  bishop  of  London,  his  ordi- 
nary, who  required  him  to  make  a  submission  in  Latin.  He  was 
again  brought  before  the  same  court  in  1635,  when  Laud  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  crime,  of  which  he  was  now  accused, 
was  opposing  the  making  of  a  rail  round  the  communion  table  of  his 
church  as  an  innovation  and  a  snare  to  men's  consciences.  He  was 
j)ronounced  guilty  of  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  of 
raising  a  seism,  and  was  suspended  from  his  ministry  till  he  should 
make  in  open  court  a  recantation,  acknowledging  his  great  offence, 
:and  protesting  that  he  was  persuaded  in  his  conscience,  that  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament  was  lawful  and  commendable,  and  that  the  rail 
set  up  in  the  chancel,  with  the  bench  for  kneeling,  was  a  decent 
and  convenient  ornament,  and  promising  never  to  oppose  either 
that,  or  any  other  laudable  rite  or  ceremony  prescribed  in  the 
-church  of  England.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit, 
which  were  great,  and  to  imprisonment  till  he  complied  with  the 
order  of  court.  His  fortitude  failed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  contrary  to  his  conscience  he  made  the  recantation  on  the 
■eleventh  of  February.  For  his  weakness  and  folly  he  ever  reproach- 
ed himself.  He  soon  repented  of  his  suljmission,  and  before  he 
came  to  New  England  made  a  solemn  retractation,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  in  London.  In  the  preface  of  his  last  will  he  partic- 
ularly laments,  as  "  still  fresh  before  him,  his  many  sinful  compli- 
ances with  and  conformity  unto  vile  human  inventions,  will  worship, 
superstition,  and  patcheries,  stitched  into  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
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which  the  English  mass  book,  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  the 
ordination  of  priests,  &c.  are  fully  fraught  withal."  He  proceeds 
to  charge  his  posterity  with  the  greatest  warmth  of  zeal  and  solem- 
nity of  language,  as  they  would  answer  for  their  conduct  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  Jesus  Christ, "  not  to  conform,  as  he  had  done,  to  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  religious  worship  of  man's  devising  and  not  of  God's 
appointment." 

Being  silenced  for  refusing  to  read  the  book  of  sports,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
in  New  England.  He  accordingly  came  to  this  country,  and  arriv- 
ed at  Plymouth  a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake,  which  was 
felt  June  1,  1638.  He  continued  in  this  town  about  three  years, 
assisting  the  reverend  Mr.  Reyner  in  his  public  labors  ;  but  being 
invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Scituate,  he  was 
again  ordained,  and  continued  in  that  place  about  twelve  years,  faith- 
fully performing  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  The  ecclesiastic- 
al state  of  England  had  now  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  as  his 
maintenance  at  Scituate  was  so  disproportionate  to  the  necessities 
of  his  family,  that  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  procure  bread,  he 
resolved  to  accept  the  invitation,  which  he  received  from  his  people 
in  Ware  to  return  to  them.  He  accordingly  went  to  Boston  to  em- 
bark for  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  presidentship  of  Harvard  college 
being  at  this  time  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dunster,  he  Avas 
requested  November  2,  1654,  to  accept  that  office.  As  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  and  adults  should  be  by  immer- 
sion, and  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  celebrated  in  the  evening, 
the  overseers  of  the  college  desired  him  to  forbear  disseminating 
his  peculiar  sentiments.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  yielding  to  their 
wishes.  He  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  president  November 
27,  1654,  and  continued  in  this  station  till  his  death  February  19, 
1672,  in  the  eighty  second  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  six 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Harvard  college. 

President  Chauncy  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  langauges.  He  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  former  by 
living  one  year  in  the  same  house  with  a  Jew.  He  was  well  versed 
also  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  theology,  which  was  his  favorite 
study.  To  his  other  acquisitions  he  added  some  skill  in  physic,  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  prescribe  for  bodily  diseases,  as  well  as  to 
cure  those  of  the  mind.  He  presided  over  the  college  with  dignity 
and  reputation,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country^ 
such  as  Increase  IMathcr,  Willard,  Stoddard,  and  judge  Sewall, 
were  educated  imder  his  care.  To  those  students,  who  were  des- 
tined for  the  ministry,  he  addressed  these  words  ;  "  when  you  are 
yourselves  interested  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  righteous- 
ness, you  will  be  fit  to  teach  others."  When  he  attended  prayers 
in  the  college  hall  in  the  morning,  he  usually  expounded  a  chapter 
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of  the  old  testament,  which  was  first  read  from  the  Hebrew  by  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  evening  a  chapter  of  the  new  testament^ 
read  from  the  Greek.  On  the  mornings  of  the  Lord's  day,  instead  of 
an  exposition,  he  preached  a  sermon  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  length.  Once  a  fortnight  in  the  forenoon  his  labors  were 
enjoyed  by  the  congregation  of  Cambridge.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  animated  and  leai'ned,  yet  remarkably  plain,  being  mindful  of 
the  importance  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  understandings 
of  all  his  hearers.  In  a  letter  to  a  brother  in  the  ministry  he 
advised  him  not  to  use  any  dark,  Latin  words,  or  any  deriv- 
ed from  Latin,  lest  he  should  not  be  understood,  and  enjoined 
it  upon  him  to  be  much  in  prayer  to  God,  as  the  surest  way 
to  success  in  his  labors.  The  subjects,  which  he  thought  imports 
ant  to  be  preached,  are  the  misery  of  the  natural  state  of  man, 
the  necessity  of  union  with  Christ,  and  the  fruits  of  justifying  faith 
in  love  and  good  works.  He  believed,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  suffer- 
ing the  full  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  the  elect,  made  satisfac- 
tion to  divine  justice,  and  that  faith  justifies  by  receiving  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Savior,  which  is  imputed  to  believers.  He  was 
exceedingly  solicitous  to  exclude  good  works  from  any  share  in  the 
antecedent  condition  of  justification,  yet  few  insisted  more  upon  their 
necessity  in  all  the  justified. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  making  it  his  constant  practice 
to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  his  studies  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  intercourse  with  heaven,  for  he  usually  devoted  several 
hours  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  secret  prayer.  Immediately  after 
he  rose  from  bed,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
nine  he  retired  from  the  world  to  commune  with  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies. He  kept  a  diary,  in  which,  under  the  heads  of  sins  and  mer- 
cies, he  recorded  his  imperfections,  and  the  blessings,  which  were 
imparted  to  him.  His  temper  was  passionate,  but  he  endeavored 
to  subdue  it,  and  such  was  his  conscientiousness  and  self  inspection, 
that  when  his  better  resolutions  were  overcome  by  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings,  he  would  immediately  retire  to  humble  himself  before 
God  and  to  seek  his  mercy.  He  kept  many  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  his  family  and  a  few 
of  his  pious  neighbors.  Such  was  his  attention  to  those,  whose 
religious  instruction  was  more  peculiarly  his  duty,  that  every 
morning  and  evening,  after  he  had  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  bible 
in  his  family,  he  would  endeavor  Ijy  suitable  questions  to  impress 
the  truths  presented  upon  the  minds  of  his  children  and  servants. 

This  venerable  man,  when  he  had  travelled  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  fourscore,  was  yet  able  to  preach  and  to  superintend  the 
concerns  of  the  college.  His  friends  at  tliis  period  observed  to 
him,  as  he  was  going  to  preach  on  a  winter's  day,  that  he  would 
certainly  die  in  the  pulpit ;  but  he  ])ressed  more  vigorously  through 
the  snowdrift,  replying,  "  how  glad  should  I  be,  if  this  should  prove 
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tiMe  ?*'  He  was  induced  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  to  ad- 
dress to  his  friends  a  farewell  oration  on  the  day  of  commencement 
in  1671,  after  which  he  sent  for  his  children  and  blessed  them.  He 
now  waited  for  his  departure  When  he  was  stretched  on  the  bed 
of  death,  and  the  flume  of  life  was  almost  extinct,  he  was  desired  by 
the  reverend  Mr.  Oakes  to  give  a  sign  of  his  hope  and  assurance 
of  future  glory.  The  speechless  old  man  accordingly  lifted  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  his  spirit  soon  rushed  forth,  and  entered 
«ternity. 

He  published  a  sermon  on  Amos  ii.  11,  preached  in  the  college 
hall  the  day  after  the  commencement  in  1655,  entitled,  God's  mer- 
cy shewed  his  people  in  giving  them  a  faithful  ministry,  and  schools 
•oflearning  tor  the  continuance  thereof.  In  this  sermon  he  speaks  of 
the  wearing  of  long  hair,  particularly  by  students  and  ministers,  with 
the  utmost  detestation,  and  represents  it  as  a  heathenish  practice, 
and  as  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  land.  In  this  sentiment  he 
was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  day. 
He  takes  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  reprehend  the  criminal  neg- 
lect of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  suitable  maintenance  of  min- 
isters. He  published  also  the  election  sermon,  1656  ;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  twenty  six  sermons  on  justification,  1659,  4to.  President 
Chauncy's  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  his  son, 
the  revei*end  Mr.  Chauncy  of  Hatfield,  and  she  afterwards  marry- 
ing a  Northampton  deacon,  who  subsisted  principally  by  making 
and  selling  pies,  these  learned  and  pious  writings  were  not  suffered 
to  decay.  Being  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  pies,  they  rendered  good 
■service  by  shielding  them  from  the  scorching  of  the  oven  ! — Math' 
er's  magnalia^  iii.  133 — 141  ;  iv.  128  ;  Coll.  hist.soc.  iv.  1 1 1 ;  x.  31, 
171 — 180;  Rushivorth's  hist.  coUections/ii,  34:,  316  ;  JVeal^a  JSTew 
England.,  i.  387 — 390;  Hutchinson^  i.  259  ;  Holmes'  annals^  i.  415. 

CHAUNCY  (Charles,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  in 
that  town  January  1,  1705,  and  was  a  descendant  of  president 
Chauncy,  as  are  all  of  this  name  in  America.  Entering  Harvard 
college  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  received  his  first  degree  in  1 72 1 . 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague 
with  the  reverend  Mr.  Foxcroft,  October  25,  1727.  Alter  enjoy- 
ing for  a  few  years  the  assistance  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Clarke,  he 
died  February  10,  1787,  in  the  eighty  third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixtieth  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Chauncy  was  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which  marked  his  inquiries.  Being  placed  by  di- 
vine providence  in  a  situation,  which  afforded  him  much  leisure, 
he  was  diligent  in  his  search  after  truth.  He  formed  the  resolution 
to  see  for  himself,  to  understand,  if  possible,  all  the  articles  of  his 
creed,  and  not  to  teach  for  the  doctrines  of  Christ  the  com.mund- 
ments  of  men.  The  results  of  his  inquirjes  in  some  instances  did 
not  correspond  with  the  opinions,  embraced  generally  bv  his  oreth- 
23 
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ren  in  the  miiuslry  ;  but  he  adopted  them  aitcr  patient  investiga- 
tion, and  he  believed  thciu  himself  to  be  founded  on  the  scriptures. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Whiieucld  came  to  this  country,  when  his  preach- 
ing was  attended  with  very  remnrkable  effects,  and  many  disorders 
accompanied  the  reformation  produced,  Dr.  Chauncy  stood  forth  in 
opposition  to  liirn.  He  could  not  easily  admit,  that  any  .good  could 
be  done  by  an  itinerant  preacher,  "  who  played  the  bishop  in  anoth- 
er man's  parish,"  as  he  rendered  I.  Peter,  iv.  15,  "  and  who  went 
out  of  his  proper  line  of  things."  Believing,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  churches  was  endangered,  he  travelled  several  hundred  miles 
to  collect  facts,  and  published  in  1743  his  seasonable  thoughts  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  New  England,  in  which  he  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  uucharitableness,  enthusiasm,  and  confusion,  which 
prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  attacked  what  was 
worthy  of  reprehension,  but  Ukc  most  men  of  strong  passions,  by 
dwelling  constantly  upon  the  picture,  which  he  was  drawing,  he  al- 
most forgot,  that  different  and  more  pleasant  objects  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  Such  men  as  Colmun,  Sewall,  Prince,  Cooper, 
Foxcroft,  and  Eliot  agreed  with  lum  in  reprehending  and  opposing 
the  extravagancies,  which  had  been  witnessed  ;  but  they  had  differ- 
ent views  of  the  general  religious  state  of  the  country,  and  thought 
It  their  duty  to  express  "  their  full  persuasion,  that  there  had  been  a 
happy  and  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  land 
through  an  uncommon  divine  influence."  Dr.  Chauncy  in  his 
■work  endeavors  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  true  religion.  He  rep- 
resents the  new  creation  as  wrought  in  the  minds  of  sinners  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  different  ways,  sometimes  as  accompanied  by  ter- 
ror, and  sometimes  as  exciting  little  agitation  ;  but  as  always  evinc- 
ing itself  by  the  fruits  of  holiness.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils, 
which  he  recorded,  he  enforces  it  upon  his  brethren  as  their  most 
sacred  duty  to  discourage  and  oppose  all  itinerant  preaching  in  plac- 
es, where  ministers  were  settled.  He  recommends  also  a  more 
strict  examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  revival  of 
discipline  in  the  churches.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  than 
tvhom  ttiere  was  never'  a  more  disinterested  man,  it  was  suggested, 
that  vanity  might  have  been  the  cause  of  his  incessant  travels  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  that  in  soliciting  subscriptions  he 
might  have  had  "  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  orphans  in  Georgia." 

Dr.  Chauncy  was  ardently  attached  to  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties of  his  country.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Mayhew  he  followed 
in  his  steis  in  withstanding  the  schemes  of  episcopalians.  He  pub- 
lished in  1767  remarks  upon  a  sermon  of  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  in 
•which  pamphlet  he  expresses  his  fears,  that  the  appointment  of 
bisiiops  lor  Aroerica,  as  was  projected,  would  be  followed  by  at- 
tempts to  promote  episcopacy  by  force.  He  then  adds,  "  it  may  be 
relied  on,  our  people  would  not  be  easy,  if  restrained  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free  ;  yea,. 
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iQiey  would  hazard  every  thing  dear  to  them,  their  estates,  their  very 
lives,  rather  than  suffer  their  necks  to  be  put  under  that  yoke  of 
bondage,  which  was  so  sadly  galling  to  their  lathers,  and  occasioned 
:their  retreat  into  this  distant  land,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  IVee- 
■domofmenand  christians."  A  controversy  on  the  subject  with 
the  reverend  Dr.  Chandler  succeeded,  and  in  his  reply  to  him  he  ob- 
serves, "  it  is  with  me  past  all  doubt,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  will 
■never  be  restored  to  its  primitive  purity,  simplicity,  and  glory,  until 
religious  establishments  are  so  brought  down  as  to  be  no  more."  In 
1771  he  published  his  complete  view  of  episcopacy  from  the  lath- 
tcrs,  a  work,  which  does  him  great  honor,  and  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  has  settled  the  controversy. 

He  was  an  honest  patriot,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution he  entered  warmly  into  those  measures,  which  were  consid- 
^ered  as  necessary  to  vindicate  our  rights,  and  which  were  founded  in 
justice  and  dictated  by  wisdom.  During  the  war  he  was  a  most  in- 
curable whig.  So  firmly  was  he  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  that  he  used  to  say,  he  had  no  doubt,  if  human  exertions  were 
^ineffectual,  that  a  host  of  angels  would  be  sent  to  assist  us.  When 
a  smile  was  excited,  and  some  doubts  were  expressed  respecting 
the  possibility  of  such  an  ally,  he  persisted  in  his  assertion,  adding, 
that  he  knev/  it.  His  mind  v/as  indeed  of  a  peculiar  stamp.  In 
conversation  he  was  apt  to  be  vehement  and  extravagant  ;  a  little 
opposition  would  easily  kindle  a  flame  ;  but  in  his  v/ritings  he  ap- 
pears more  calm  and  collected. 

He  was  respected  for  the  excellence  of  his  character,  being  hon- 
est and  sincere  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  kind,  and 
charitable,  and  pious.  Dissimulatioi;i,  which  v/as  of  all  things  most 
foreign  to  his  nature,  was  the  object  of  his  severest  invective.  His 
language  Avas  remarkably  plain  and  pointed,  when  he  spoke  against 
fraud  either  in  public  bodies,  or  individuals.  Paper  money,  tender 
acts,  and  every  species  of  knavery  met  his  severest  reprehension 
both  in  his  public  discourses  and  in  private  conversation.  No  com- 
pany could  restrain  him  from  the  honest  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appeared  to  those,  who  were 
near  him,  to  be  almost  wholly  engaged  in  devotional  excercises. 

Dr.  Chauncy's  publications  are  numerous.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  them.  Funeral  sermons  on  Mrs.  Sarah  Byficid,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Price,  the  honorable  Nathaniel  Byfield,  deacon  Jonathan  Will- 
iams, Mrs.  Lucy  Waldo,  Mr.  Cornelius  Thayer,  Mrs.  Anna  Fox- 
croft,  Mr.  Edward  Gray,  the  reverend  Dr.  Mayhew,  the  reverend 
Mr.  Foxcroft,  and  the  reverend  Dr.  Sewall  ;  sermons  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  reverend  Messrs.  Thomas  Frink,  Joseph  Bowm.an, 
Penuel  Bowen,and  Simeon  Howard  ;  a  sermon  before  the  aruUery 
company  ;  on  religious  compulsion  ;  on  the  new  creature  ;  on  an 
unbridled  tongue  ;  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  ministers,  1742  ;  on 
^he  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  against  enthusiasm.,  1742  .j 
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seasonable  thoughts  on  the  state  of  religion  in  New  I'ngland,  8v«, 
1743  ;  a  convention  sermon,  1744  ;  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the 
reduction  of  cape  Breton,  1745  ;  a  letter  to  the  reverend  George 
Whitefield  ;  a  second  letter  to  the  same  ;  a  sermon  on  the  rebell- 
ion in  favor  of  the  pretender,  1746  ;  election  sermon,  1747  ;  a  ser- 
mon for  encouraging  industry  ;  on  murder,  1754  ;  on  the  earih- 
qu.ike,  1755;  an  account  of  the  Ohio  dcicut,  1755  ;  a  |)uriicular  narra- 
tive of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  lake  George,  1755  ;  a  sermon 
on  the  earthquakes  in  Spain,  &c.  1756  ;  the  opinion  ol  one,  who  has 
perused  Clark's  summer  morning's  conversation  ;  a  Dudleian 
lecture  on  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination,  1762  ;  twelve 
sermons  on  seasonable  and  important  subjects,  particularly  referring 
■  to  the  Sandemanian  doctrines,  8vo,  1765;  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
on  the  repeal  ot  tlic  stamp  act,  1766  ;  on  trust  in  Go<l  the  duty  of  a 
people,  £cc.  ;  on  all  things  in  common  ;  on  the  accursed  thing  ; 
an  account  of  the  French  prophets  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  remarks 
on  the  bishop  of  Landaff's  sermon,  1767;  answer  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's appeal,  1768  ;  reply  to  Dr.  ('handler's  appeal  defended,  1770  ; 
a  complete  view  of  cpibcopacy  from  the  fathers,  8vo,  1771  ;  five 
sermons  on  the  Lord's  supper,  1772  ;  a  just  representation  of  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  town  of  Boston,  1774  ;  the  mystery 
hid  from  ages,  or  the  salvation  of  all  men,  8vo,  1784  ;  this  has  been, 
answered  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Edwards  ;  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  considered,  8vo,  1785  ;  five  dissertations  on  the  fall  and  its 
consequences,  8vo,  1785  ;  a  sermon  on  the  return  of  his  society  to 
their  house  of  worship,  after  it  had  undergone  repairs. — Clarke's 
funeral  sermon  ;  Hardie'a  biog.  diet.  ;  Miller's  retrosfiect^  ii.  368. 

CHECKLEY  (Samuel),  minister  in  Boston,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1715.  He  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of 
the  new  south  church  in  summer  street  November  22,  1719,  and 
died  December  1,  1769,  in  the  seventy  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty  first  of  his  ministry.  His  colleague,  the  reverend  Mr. 
Bowen,  who  was  settled  in  1766,  survived  him  ;  but  was  dismissed 
in  1773.  In  the  following  year,  the  reverend  Mr.  Howe  was  or- 
dained his  successor.  Mr.  Checkley's  son,  the  reverend  Samuel 
Checkley,  junior,  was  minister  of  the  old  north  church  from  1747 
to  1768. 

Mr.  Checklev  in  his  preaching  was  plain  and  evangelical.  The 
great  subject  of  his  discourses  was  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  divine  person, 
and  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  all,  that  believe.  He 
frequently  dwelt  upon  the  fall  of  man,  the  necessity  of  the  influenc- 
es of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  freeness  and  richness  of  divine  grace, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  justification  by  faith,  and  faith  as  the 
gift  of  God.  He  was  careful  also  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
the  christian  virtues.  These  he  exhibited  in  his  own  life.  Dis- 
countenancing all  parade  in  religion,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  en- 
courage the  humble  and  diffident.     As  he  did  not  consider  it  of  lit- 
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tie  importance,  what  principles  were  embraced,  he  was  tenacious  of 
his  sentiments.  During  his  last  sickness  he  enjoyed  the  supports 
of  religion,  and  anticipated  the  blessedness  of  dwelling  with  his 
Savior,  and  with  his  pious  friends,  who  had  been  called  before  him 
into  eteraity.  Renouncing  his  own  righteousness,  he  trusted  only 
in  the  merits  of  Christ. 

.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  king  George  I,  1727  ; 
on  the  death  of  the  reverend  William  Waldron,  1727  ;  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Hutchinson,  1748  ;  the  election  sermon,  1755. — 
Bowen's  funeral  sermon  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  iii.  261. 

CHEEVER  (EzEKiEL),an  eminent  instructer,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don January  25,  1615,  and  came  to  this  country  in  June  1637  for 
the  sake  of  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  christian  worship  in  its  pu- 
rity. He  was  first  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  at  New  Haven  for 
twelve  years  ;  then  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  eleven  years  ;  and 
afterwards  at  Charlestown  nine  years.  He  removed  to  Boston  Jan- 
uary 6, 1671,  where  he  continued  his  labors  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  August  21,  1708,  in  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his 
age.  Most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston  at  that  time  had 
been  his  pupils,  and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  obliga- 
tions and  honoring  their  old  master.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent 
teacher,  but  a  pious  christian.  He  constantly  prayed  with  his  pu- 
pils every  day,  and  catechised  them  every  week.  He  also  took  fre- 
quent occasions  to  address  them  upon  religious  subjects.  Be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  divinity,  he  was  an  able  defender  of  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  gospel.  In  his  old  age  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  very  little  impaired.  The  following  extracts  from  an  el- 
egy upon  him  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  his  pupiU,  will  show 
the  esteem,  in  which  he  was  held,  and  may  serve  also  as  a  specimen 
of  the  poetry  of  the  age. 

"  A  mighty  tribe  of  well  instructed  youth 

Tell  what  they  owe  to  him,  apd  tell  with  truth. 

All  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  he  taught  to  them. 

They  now  employ  to  trumpet  his  esteem. — 

Magister  pleas'd  them  well  because  'twas  he  ; 

They  say,  that  bonus  did  with  it  agree. 

While  they  said  anio,  they  the  hint  improve 

Him  for  to  make  the  object  of  their  love. 

No  concord  so  inviolate  they  kncAv, 

As  to  pay  honors  to  their  master  due. 

With  interjections  they  break  off  at  last. 

But,  ah  is  all  they  use,  v/o,  and  alas  !" 
He  published  an  essay  on  the  millennium,  and  a  Latin  accidence, 
which  has  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  has  not  lost  its  rep- 
Htation  to  the  present  day  . — Mather's fiw.  .^rrni.  end  elegy  ;  Htitch-^ 
ii.  175  ;   Collect,  hist.  sec.  viii.  66. 
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CHEEVER  (Samukl),  the  first  minister  of  Marblehcad,  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  grududtcdat  Harvard  college  in  1659. 
In  November  1668  he  first  visited  the  town,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards settled,  when  the  people  were  few.  He  continued  preaching 
•with  them  sixteen  years  before  his  ordination,  which  took  place 
August  13,  168i.  The  reverend  Messrs.  Iligginson,  Hubbard, 
and  Hale  assisted  in  ordaining  him.  He  received  Mr.  Barnard  as 
his  colleague  in  1716.  His  death  took  place  in  1724,  when  he  was 
eighty  five  years  of  age.  He  possessed  good  abilities,  and  he  was  a 
<:onstant  and  zealous  preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  and  of  a 
catholic  mind,  and  would  never  join  himself  to  any  party  in  the 
town,  except  to  those,  who  were  engaged  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
religion.  He  was  blessed  with  such  a  remarkable  constitution  and 
health,  that  he  never  was  sick.  For  fifty  years  he  was  not  taken  off 
from  his  labors  one  sabbath.  When  he  died  the  lamp  of  life  fairly 
burned  out.  He  felt  no  pain  in  his  expiring  moments.  He  pub- 
lished the  election  sermon,  1712,— Co//,  /^/s^aoc.  viii.  65,  66  ;x.  168  ; 
Barnard's  discourse  at  ordination  of  Whilwell ;  Whitwell's  Juncral 
sermon  on  Barnard. 

CHITTENDEN  (Thomas),  first  governor  of  Vermont,  was 
born  at  East  Guilford,  Connecticut,  in  1730.  His  mother  was  sis- 
ter of  the  reverend  Dr.  Johnson.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  which  at  that  period  contributed  but  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  New  England  he 
married  early  in  life,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  soon  removed 
!to  Salisbury  in  the  county  of  Litchfield.  Here  by  a  regular  ad- 
vance he  passed  through  the  several  grades  in  the  militia  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  He  many  years  represented  the  town,  in 
which  he  lived,  in  the  general  assembly,  and  thus  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  public  business,  which  afterward  rendered  him  emi- 
siently  useful  in  Vermont.  The  office  of  a  justice  of  peace  for  the 
<:ounty  of  Litchfield,  which  he  also  sustained,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

Though  destitute  of  learning,  his  good  sense,  affability,  kindness, 
and  integrity  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  highest  honors,  which  a  retired  town  could  bestow,  were 
given  him.  His  attention  was  principally  directed  to  agriculture, 
and  he  labored  personally  in  the  field.  With  a  numerous  and  grow- 
ing family,  a  mind  formed  for  adventures,  and  a  firmness,  which 
nothing  could  subdue,  he  determined  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  his  children  by  emigrating  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  as  Vermont  was  then  called.  He  accordingly  in  1774 
removed  to  Williston  on  Onion  river.  An  almost  trackless  wilder- 
ness now  separated  him  from  his  former  residence.  Here  he  set- 
tled on  fine  lands,  which  opened  a  wide  field  for  industry,  and  en- 
-couraged  many  new  settlers.      In  the  year  1776  the  troubles,  ocQa- 
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aioned  by  the  war,  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove,  he 
purchased  an  estate  in  Arlington,  and  continued  in  that  town  until 
1787,  when  he  returned  to  Williston. 

In  the  controversy  with  New  York,  he  was  a  faithful  adviser  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  feeble  settlers.  During  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  while  Warner,  Allen,  and-  many  others  v/ere 
in  the  field,  he  was  assiduously  engaged  in  the  council  at  home, 
where  he  rendered  essential  service  to  his  country.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  which  on  the  sixteenth  of  January  1777  de- 
clared Vermont  an  independent  state,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committe  to  communicate  to  congress  the  proceedings  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  to  solicit  for  their  district  an  admission  into  the  union  of 
the  American  states.  When  the  powers  of  government  were  as- 
sumed by  this  state,  and  a  constitution  was  established  in  1778,  the 
eyes  of  the  freemen  were  immediately  fixed  on  Mr  Chittenden  as 
their  first  magistrate.  He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  arduous 
and  difficult  office,  and  continued  in  it,  one  year  only  excepted,  until 
his  death.  From  the  year  1780  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  dur- 
ing a  period,  in  which  the  situation  of  Vef'mont  was  peculiarly  per- 
plexing, he  displayed  a  consummate  policy.  The  state  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  congress,  and  they  were  contending  on  the 
one  hand  for  independence,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  British  forces  from  Canada.  A  little  management  was. 
necessary  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  disti-ict.  A  correspond- 
ence was  opened  with  the  enemy,  who  were  flattered  for  several 
years  with  the  belief,  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were  about  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  king  of  England  ;  and  thus  a  meditated  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  was  averted,  and  the  prisoners  v/ere  restored. 
At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  that  Vermont  would  desert  the 
cause  of  America  was  held  up  to  congress,  and  by  this  means  prob- 
ably the  settlers  were  not  required  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  New 
York.  Such  was  the  politic  course,  which  governor  Chittenden 
thought  it  necessary  to  pursue. 

He  enjoyed  tery  good  health  until  about  a  year  before  his  death. 
In  October  1796  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  compatriots  in  the 
general  assembly,  imploring  the  benediction  of  heaven  on  them  and 
their  constituents.  He  died  August  24,  1797,  aged  sixty  sevea 
years. 

Governor  Chittenden,  though  an  illiterate  man,  possessed  great 
talents.  His  discernment  was  keen,  and  no  person  knew  belter 
how  to  effect  great  designs,  than  himself.  Though  his  open  frank- 
ness was  sometimes  abused,  yet  when  secresy  was  required  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  his  purposes,  no  misplaced  confidence  made  them 
liable  to  be  defeated.  His  negotiations  during  the  war  were  master 
strokes  of  policy.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  in  reconciling  the^ 
jarring  interests  among  the  people.  The  important  services,  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country,  and  especially  to  Vermont,  make  his. 
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name  worthy  of  honorable  remembrance.  He  lived  to  see  aston- 
ishing changes  in  the  district,  which  was  almost  a  wilderness,  when 
he  first  removed  to  it.  Instead  of  his  little  band  of  associates  he 
could  enumerate  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  whose  interests  were 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  saw  them  rising  superior  to  oppression, 
braving  the  horrors  of  a  foreign  war,  and  finally  obtaining  a  recog- 
nition of  their  independence,  and  an  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Governor  Chittenden  was  conspicuo'.is  for  his  private  virtues.  In 
times  of  scarcity  :md  distress,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  new  set- 
tlements, he  displayed  a  nobie  liberality  of  spirit.  His  granary  was 
open  to  all  the  needy.  H^  was  a  professor  of  religion,  a  worshipper 
of  God,  believing  in  the  Son  to  the  glory  of  the  Father.  A  num- 
ber of  his  letters  to  congress  and  to  general  Washington  were  pub- 
lished.—.'V/b^j^/i/y  anthology,  i.  490 — 492  ;  IVilUamn*  Fermont,  233 
— 277  ;    Graham's  dr.icrifitive  sketch  of  Vermont,  135 — 137. 

CHURCH  (Benjamin),  distinguished  by  his  exploits  in  the  In- 
dian wars  of  New  En;;Lnd,  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts, 
in  1639.  He  was  the  firot  Englishman,  who  commenced  the  settle- 
ment at  Sekonit,  since  called  Little  Compton.  His  life,  which  was  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers,  was  by  divine  providence 
remarkably  preserved.  In  the  year  1676,  when  in  pursuit  of 
king  Philip,  he  was  engaged  with  the  Indians  in  a  swamp.  With 
two  men  by  his  side,  who  were  his  guard,  he  met  three  of  the  ene- 
my. Each  of  his  men  took  a  prisoner,  but  the  other  Indian,  who 
was  a  stout  fellow  with  his  two  locks  tied  up  with  red  and  a  great 
rattle  snake's  skin  hanging  from  his  hair  behind,  ran  into  the  swamp. 
Church  pursued,  and  as  he  approached  him  presented  his  gun,  but 
it  missed  fire.  The  Indian  being  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  discharge  his  gun  turned  himself  to  continue  his  flight ; 
but  his  foot  was  caught  in  a  small  grape  vine  and  he  fell  on  his  face. 
Church  instantly  struck  him  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  and  dis- 
palc'.ied  him.  Looking  about  he  saw  another  Indian  rushing  to- 
wards him  Avith  inexpressible  fury  ;  but  the  fire  of  his  guards  pre- 
served him  from  the  danger.  After  the  skirmish  his  party  found 
they  had  killed  and  taken  one  hundred  and  seventy  three  men.  At 
night  they  drove  their  prisoners  into  Bridgewater  pound,  where,  hav- 
ing a  plenty  of  provisions,  they  passed  a  merry  night.  Colonel  Church 
commanded  the  party,  which  killed  Philip  in  August  1676.  When 
it  was  known,  that  the  savage  monarch  was  shot,  the  whole  compa- 
ny gave  three  loud  huzzas.  Church  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded 
and  quartered,  and  gave  one  of  his  hands  to  the  friendly  Indian,  who 
shot  him.  The  government  at  Plymouth  paid  thirty  shillings  a 
head  for  the  enemies  killed  or  taken  and  Philip's  head  went  at  the 
same  price. 

In  1704  colonel  Church  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  east- 
tern  shore  of  New  England  and  did  much  damage  to  the  French 
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and  Indians.  It  was  the  burning  of  Deerfield,  which  awakened  the 
spirit  of  this  veteran  warrior ;  and  he  took  his  horse  and  rode  seventy 
miles  to  wait  on  governor  Dudley  and  offer  his  service  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  He  died  January  17, 17 18,  in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  piety.  At  the  gathering  of 
the  church  at  Bristol  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Lee  he  was  a  member  of 
it,  and  his  life  was  exemplary.  The  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  by  a 
fall  frora  his  horse  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  He  published  a  narrative  of  Philip's  war, 
\7\6..^Church'a  narrative  }  Account  of  Church  annexed  to  tt  i 
Holmes'  annals^  ii.  97. 

CLAP  (Roger),  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts,  was  born  in  England  April  6,  1609,  and  came  to  thiscoun- 
try  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Warham  and  Mr.  Maverick  in  1630. 
At  this  time  there  were  only  a  few  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  and 
Charlestown.  The  place,  where  Mr.  Clap  with  others  of  the  com- 
pany began  a  plantation,  was  Dorchester.  The  hardships  endured 
at  first  were  very  considerable,  as  there  was  a  great  want  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  ;  the  Indians  however,  who  brought  baskets  of  corn 
for  traffic,  afforded  great  assistance.  The  people  were  glad  to  pro- 
cure clams,  and  muscles,  and  fish,  and  often  they  had  nothing  but 
samp,  or  hominy.  Mr.  Clap  stistained  several  civil  and  military 
offices.  He  was  a  representative  of  the  town,  and  in  August  1665 
he  was  appointed  by  the  general  court  the  captain  of  castle  Will- 
iam. This  trust  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity,  and  continued 
m  command  till  1686,  when  he  resigned.  During  his  residence  at 
the  castle  he  officiated  as  chaplain,  always  calling  in  the  soldiers  to 
family  prayer.  He  constantly  attended  the  lectures  in  Boston. 
While  he  was  remarkably  pious,  very  meek  and  humble,  and  of  a 
qmet  and  peaceable  spirit,  there  was  a  dignity  in  his  deportment, 
which  commanded  respect.  He  possessed  also  a  pleasant  and 
cheerful  disposition.  In  1686  he  removed  from  the  castle  into 
Boston,  where  he  died  February  2,  1691,  in  the  eighty  second  year 
of  his  age.  Among  his  sons  are  the  names  of  Preserved,  Hope- 
still,  and  Desire,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was  named  Wait.  Mr. 
Preserved  Clap  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Northampton,  and 
died  September  20,  1720,  aged  about  seventy  seven  years. 

Captain  Clap  wrote  memoirs  of  himself,  in  which  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  New  England,  and  leaves  some  excel- 
lent advice  to  his  descendants.  These  memoirs  were  published  in 
a  small  pamphlet  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Prince  in  1731,  and  they 
were  republished  in  1807,  with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  James  Blake, 
junior.— .C7a/i'«  memoirs  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  ix.  149,  150. 

CLAP  (Nathaniel),  minister  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was 
the  son  of  Nathaniel  Clap  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
boinin  January  1668.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1690.     In  1695  he  began  to  preach  at  Newport,  and  h^ continued 
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his  labors  under  many  discouragements  till  a  church  was  forTriefljoi 
which  he  was  ordained  pastor  Novembers,  1 720.  Here  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  was  preacher  in  this  place  near  fifty 
years.  In  the  year  1740,  when  Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  at  Newport 
from  Charleston,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Clap,  and  he  speaks  of  him  as 
the  most  venerable  man  he  ever  saw  in  his  life.  "  He  looked  like 
;a  good  old  puritan,"  says  Mr.  Whitefield,  "  and  gave  me  an  idea  of 
.'what  stamp  those  men  were,  who  first  settled  New  England.  His 
countenance  was  very  heavenly,  and  he  prayed  most  affectionately 
for  a  blessing  on  my  coming  to  Rhode  Island.  I  could  not  but 
think,  that  I  was  sitting  with  one  of  the  patriarchs.  He  is  full  of 
days,  a  bachelor,  and  has  been  a  minister  of  a  congregation  in 
Rhode  Island  upwards  of  forty  years."  Mr.  Clap  died  October  30, 
1745,  in  the  seventy  eightli  year  of  his  age.  His  colleague,  the 
reverend  Jonathan  Helyer,  who  was  ordained  June  20,  1744,  died 
a  few  months  before  him.  May  27,  1745. 

Mr.  Clap  was  eminent  for  sanctity,  piety,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  promote  true  godliness  in  others.  The  powers  of  his  mind  and 
his  learning  were  above  the  common  level,  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  display  himself  and  attract  attention.  Though  he  had  some 
singularities  ;  yet  his  zeal  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  gospel  cast  a  lustre  over  all  his 
character.  He  was  zealously  attached  to  what  he  considered  the  true 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  to  the  forms  of  worship,  which  he  believ- 
ed to  be  of  divine  institution  ;  but  his  charity  embraced  good  men 
of  all  denominations.  He  had  little  value  for  merely  speculative, 
local,  nominal  Christianity,  and  a  form  of  godliness  without  the 
power.  He  insisted  chiefly  upon  that  faith,  by  which  we  are  jus- 
tified and  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  that 
repentance  toward  God  and  new  obedience,  which  are  the  necessa- 
ry effect  and  evidence  of  our  regeneration,  and  the  proper  exercise 
of  Christianity .  In  his  preaching  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  restoring 
Ais  to  the  image  of  God,and  the  necessity  of  constant  piety  and  devotion. 
He  addressed  his  brethren  with  the  affectionate  earnestness,  which  a 
regard  to  their  welfare  and  a  full  conviction  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  could  not  but  inspire. 

.  He  abounded  in  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence,  being  the  father 
and  guardian  of  the  poor  and  necessilous,  and  giving  away  all  his 
living.  He  scattered  many  little  books  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  put 
himself  to  very  considerable  expense,  that  he  might  in  this  way 
awaken  the  careless,  instruct  the  ignorant,  encourage  the  servants 
ot  Christ,  and  save  the  sinner  from  death.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  care  with  regard  to  the  education  of  children,  and  his  concern 
for  the  Instruction  of  servants.  He  knew  by  expeiience  the  advan- 
tages of  a  pious  education,  and  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
suffering  the  youthful  mind  to  be  undirected  to  what  is  good,  he 
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gave  much  of  his  attention  to  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  His  benevo- 
lent labors  also  extended  to  the  humble  and  numerous  class  of 
servants  and  slaves,  to  whom  he  endeavored  with  unwearied  care  to 
impart  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Thus  evincing  the  reality  of 
liis  religion  by  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  life,  he  was  an 
honor  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  departed  this  life  in  peace,  without  those  raptures,  which  some 
express,  but  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  with 
humble  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  sum  of  his  doc- 
trine and  the  end  of  his  conversation.  He  published  a  sermon  on 
the  Lord's  voice  crying  to  the  people  in  some  extraordinary  dispen-* 
Sfitions,  1715. — Callender^s  funeral  sermon  ;  Collections  hist,  society, 
ix.  182, 183  ;  Backus'  abridgment,  157,  158  ;  IVhiteJield's  journal  of 
1740,  39—45. 

CLAP  (Thomas),  president  of  Yale  college,  was  born  at  Scitu- 
ate,  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1703,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1722.  The  early  impressions,  made  upon  his  mind  by 
divine  grace,  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  divinity.  He  was  settled 
in  the  mmistry  at  Windham  in  Connecticut  August  3,  1726. 
From  this  place  he  was  removed  in  1739  to  the  presidentship  of 
Yale  college,  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Eiisha  Williams.  This 
office  he  resigned  September  10, 1766,  and  he  died  January  7,  1767, 
in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  rev- 
erend Dr.  Daggett. 

Mr.  Clap  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  accurate  scholars,  of 
which  Connecticut  can  boast.  He  possessed  strong  powers  of  mind, 
a  clear  perception,  and  solid  judgment.  Though  not  very  emi- 
nent for  classical  learning,  he  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  in 
astronomy,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy 
he  had  probably  no  equal  in  America,  excepting  professor  Win- 
throp  of  Cambridge.  He  appears  to  have  been  extensively  and 
profoundly  acquainted  with  history,  theology,  moral  philosophy,  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  and  with  most  of  the  objects  of  study  in  his  time. 
The  labors  of  his  office  left  a  most  contemplative  mind  only  a  few 
hours  for  reading  ;  but  he  employed  what  time  he  could  devote  to 
study  in  a  most  advantageous  method.  He  always  pursued  his  re- 
searches systematically,  with  an  arrangement,  which  had  respect 
to  some  whole.  A  large  library  before  him  he  treated  as  a  collec- 
tion of  reports,  books  delivering  the  knowledge  and  reasonings  of 
the  learned  world  on  all  subjects  of  literature.  He  seldom  read  a 
volume  through  in  course.  Having  previously  settled  in  his  mind 
the  particular  subjects  to  be  examined,  he  had  recourse  directly  to 
the  book,  or  the  parts  of  a  book,  which  would  give  him  the  desired 
information,  generally  passing  by  what  did  not  relate  to  the  object 
of  his  inquiry,  however  attracting  and  interesting.  He  thus  amass- 
ed and  dige=:trd  a  valnable  trcasiu'c  of  rrudition,  having  prosecuted 
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almost  all  the  principal  subjects  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 
He  was  indeflitigabie  in  labors  both  secular  and  scientific  for  the 
institution,  over  which  he  presided.  He  was  the  means  of  building 
a  college  edifice  and  chapel ;  and  he  gave  frequent  public  disserta- 
tions in  the  various  departments  of  learning. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  solid,  grave,  and  powerful ;  not  so  much 
delighting  by  a  florid  manner,  as  impressing  by  the  weight  of  his 
matter.  His  religious  sentiments  accorded  with  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Westminster  assembly.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the  scripr 
tures,  and  had  read  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  Though  in  his  person  he  was  not  tall,  he  yet  appeared 
rather  bulky.  His  aspect  was  light,  placid,  and  contemplative,  and 
he  was  a  calm  and  judicious  man,  who  had  the  entire  command  of 
his  passions.  Intent  on  being  useful,  he  was  economical  and  lived 
by  rule,  and  was  a  rare  pattern  of  industry.  He  had  no  fondness  for 
parade.  As  he  was  exemplary  for  piety  in  life,  so  he  was  resigned 
and  peaceful  at  the  hour  of  death.  When  some  one  in  his  last  ill- 
ness observed  to  him,  that  he  was  dangerously  sick,  he  replied, 
that  a  person  was  not  in  a  dangerous  situation,  who  was  approach- 
ing the  end  of  his  toils. 

By  some  means  he  acquired  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Whitefield. 
He  was  apprehensive,  that  it  was  the  design  of  that  eloquent  preach- 
er to  break  down  our  churches,  and  to  introduce  ministers  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  therefore  opposed  him,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  they  did  not  differ  much  in  their  religious  sentiments. 
He  had  a  controversy  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Edwards  of  North- 
ampton respecting  a  conversation,  which  passed  between  them  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Whitefield.  He  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Clap  constructed  the  first  orrery,  or  planetari- 
um, made  in  America.  His  manuscripts  were  plundered  in  the 
expedition  against  New  Haven  under  general  Tryon.  He  had 
made  collections  of  materials  for  a  history  of  Connecticut. 

He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Ephraira 
Little,  Colchester,  September  20,  1732  ;  the  religious  constitution 
of  colleges,  1754  ;  a  brief  histoiy  and  vindication  of  the  doctrines 
received  and  established  in  the  churches  of  New  England,  with  a 
specimen  of  the  new  scheme  of  religion,  beginning  to  prevail,  175  5  ; 
this  scheme  he  collects  from  the  writings  of  Chubb,  Taylor,  Foster, 
Hutcheson,  Campbell,  and  Ramsay,  and  in  opposing  it  he  vindi- 
cates the  use  of  creeds,  and  contends  for  the  doctrines  of  the  divin- 
ity and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  original  sin,  the  necessity  of  special 
grace  in  regeneration,  and  justification  by  faith.  He  published  also 
a  history  of  Yale  college,  1766  ;  and  conjectures  upon  the  nature 
and  motion  of  meteors,  which  are  above  the  atmosphere,  1781.— 
Holmes'  life  of  Stiles,  263,  393 — 396  ;  and  annals,  ii.  281  ;  Miller^s 
rctrcsfiect,  ii.  360  j  Daggett's  fun,  sermon. 
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CLARK  (Peteb),  minister  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1712,  and  avi,s  ordained  pastor  of 
the  first  church  in  Danvers,  or  as  it  was  tnen  called  Saieni  village, 
June  7, 1717.  Here  he  continued  more  than  hah  a  century.  He  di- 
ed about  the  middle  of  June  1768,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  oi  his 
age.  He  was  highly  respected  as  a  minister  of  tne  gospel,  and 
there  were  few,  who  were  more  universally  venerated.  He  was 
very  plain  and  faithful  in  his  admonitions,  and  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  sacred  studies.  Possessing  an  inquisitive  genius,  he 
read  all  the  modern  books  of  any  note,  which  came  in  his  way.  By 
■conversing  much  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated,  he  had 
formed  a  style  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
Taries.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  sentiments,  generally  em- 
braced in  the  New  England  churches. 

He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  William 
Jennison,  Salem,  1728  ;  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  1734  ;  artillery  election  ser- 
mon, 1736  ;  election  sermon,  1739  ;  a  fast  sermon,  occasioned  by 
the  war,  February  26,  1741  ;  a  sermon  before  the  annual  convention 
of  ministers,  1745  ;  a  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  infant  baptism, 
8vo,  1752  ;  spiritual  fortitude  recommended  to  young  men,  1757  ; 
the  scripture  doctrine  of  original  sin  stated  and  defended  in  a  sum*- 
mer  morning's  conversation  between  a  minister  and  a  neighbor,  rec- 
ommended by  several  ministers  of  Boston,  1758  ;  a  defence  of  the 
principles  of  the  summer  morning's  conversation,  1760  ;  a  Dudlei- 
an  lecture,  17 &2>.-<:-^Barnard's  funeral  sernwn. 

CLARK  (Jonas),  minister  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  at  Newton  December  25, 1730,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1752,  and  ordained  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Han- 
cock November  5,  1755.  Having  through  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury approved  himself  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel, 
he  died  in  much  peace  November  15,  1805,  in  the  seventy  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling.  His  public  discourses  consisted  not  of  learned  discussions 
«n  speculative  or  metaphysical  subjects,  nor  yet  of  dry  lectures  on 
heathen  morality  ;  but  of  the  most  interesting  truths  of  the  gospel? 
delivered  with  uncommon  energy  and  zeal.  In  the  times  preced- 
ing the  American  revolution  he  was  not  behind  any  of  his  brethren 
in  giving  his  influence  on  the  side  of  his  country  in  opposition  to 
its  oppressors.  It  was  but  a  few  rods  from  his  own  door,  that  the 
.  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  late  war.  On  the  morning  of  April  19, 
1775,  he  saw  his  parishioners  most  wantonly  murdered.  During 
the  struggle,  which  then  commenced,  the  anniversary  of  this  outrage 
was  religiously  observed  by  him  and  his  people. 

He  published  a  sermon  and  narrative  on  Lexington  battle ;  and  the 

election  sermon,  1781 Columbian  centineU  December  21,  1805; 

Fanofilisii'i.  321.,  325. 
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CLARKE  (JoitN,)  one  of  the  first  founders  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  a  physician  in  London  before  he  came  to  this  country.-  Soon 
after  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  driven  from 
tiiat  colony  with  a  number  of  others  ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  March 
1638  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic  and  purchased 
Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  of  the  Indian  sachems.  Mr.  ClarkQ 
was  soon  employed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1 644  he  formed  a  churcli 
at  Newport  and  became  its  pastor.  This  was  the  second  baptist 
church,  which  was  established  in  America.  In  1649  we  find  him 
an  assistant  and  treasurer  of  Rhode  Island  colony.  In  1651  he 
went  to  visit  one  of  his  brethren  at  Lynn,  near  Boston,  and  he 
preached  on  Sunday,  July  20  ;  but  before  he  had  completed  the 
services  of  the  forenoon  was  seized  with  his  friends  by  an  officer 
of  the  government.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  compelled  to  attend 
the  parish  meeting,  at  the  close  of  which  he  spoke  a  few  words. 
On  the  thirty  first  he  was  tried  before  the  court  of  assistants  and  fined 
twenty  pounds,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  payment  of  which  sum  he 
was  to  be  whipped.  In  passing  the  sentence  judge  Endicot  ob- 
served, "  you  secretly  insinuate  thing  sinto  those,  who  are  weak, 
.which  you  cannot  maintain  before  our  ministers  ;  you  may  try  and 
dispute  with  them."  Mr.  Clarke  accordingly  wrote  from  the  pris- 
on, proposing  a  dispute  upon  the  principles,  wMch  he  professed. 
He  represented  his  principles  to  be,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  the  sole 
right  of  prescribing  any  laws  respecting  the  worship  of  God, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  obey  ;  that  baptism,  or  dipping  in  water, 
was  an  ordinance  to  be  administered  only  to  those,  who  gave  some 
evidence  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  such  visible  believers  only  constituted  the  church  ;  that  each  of 
them  had  a  right  to  spealTin  the  congregation  according  as  the  Lord 
had  given  him  talents,  either  to  make  inquiries  for  his  own  instruc- 
tion, or  to  prophesy  for  the  edification  of  others,  and  that  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  they  ought  to  reprove  folly  and  open  their  lips  to 
justify  wisdom  ;  and  that  no  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  had  any  author- 
ity to  restrain  any  fellow  servant  in  his  worship,  where  injuiy  was 
not  offered  to  others.  No  dispute  however  took  place,  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  after  paying  his  fine,  was  soon  released  from  prison,  and 
directed  to  leave  the  colony-  His  companion,  Mr.  Obadiah  Holmes, 
shared  a  severer  fate  ;  for  on  declining  to  pay  his  fine  of  thirty 
pounds,  which  his  friends  offered  to  do  for  him,  he  was  publicly 
Avhipped  in  Boston. 

In  1651  Mr.  Clarke  was  sent  to  England  with  Mr.  Williams  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Rhode  Island,  and  particularly  to  procure  a 
revocation  of  Mr.  Coddington's  commission  as  governor.  Soon  af- 
ter his  arrival  he  published  a  book,  giving  an  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions in  New  England.  In  October  1652  the  commission  of  Mr. 
Coddington  was  annulled.  After  the  return  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
CJarke  was  left  behind,  and  continued  in  England  as  agent  for  the 
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colony  tin  he  obtained  the  second  charter  July  8,  1663,  to  procure 
which  he  mortgaged  his  estate  in  Newport.  He  returned  in  1664, 
and  continued  the  pastor  of  his  church  till  his  death.  It  was  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  he  obtained  from  the  assembly  a  repayment  of 
bis  expenses  during  his  absence,  though  a  considerable  reward  was 
voted  him.  The  quakers  about  this  tim^joccasioned  much  trouble 
in  New  England,  and  Mr.  Clarke  and  iSs  church  were  obliged  in 
October  1673  to  exclude  five  persons  from  their  communion  for  as- 
serting, "  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  not  now  in  heaven,  nor  on 
earth,  nor  any  where  else  ;  but  that  his  body  was  entirely  lost."  Mr. 
Clarke  died  at  Newport  April  20,  1676,  aged  about  fifty  six  years. 
T  His  life  was  so  pure,  that  he  was  never  accused  of  any  vice,  which 
has  left  a  blot  on  his  memory.  His  sentiments  respecting  religious 
toleration  did  not  indeed  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  age,  in 
which  he  lived,  and  exposed  him  to  some  trouble  ;  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  almost  universally  embraced.  His  exertions  to 
promote  the  civil  prosperity  of  Rhode  Island  must  endear  his  name 
to  those,  who  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  He  possess- 
es the  singular  honor  of  contributing  much  towards  establishing  the 
first  government  upon  the  earth,  since  the  rise  of  antichrist,  which 
gave  equal  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to  all  men  living  under  it.  He 
died  resigning  his  soul  to  his  merciful  Redeemer,  through  faith  m 
■whose  name  he  enjoyed  the  joyful  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
lite. 

He  left  behind  him  a  writing,  which  expressed  his  religious  opin- 
ions. He  believed,  that  all  things,  with  their  causes,  effects,  cir- 
cumstances, and  manner  of  bemg,  are  decreed  by  God  ;  that  this 
decree  is  the  determination  from  eternity  of  what  shall  come  to 
pass  in  time ;  that  it  is  most  wise,  just,  necessary,  and  unchangeable, 
the  cause  of  all  good,  but  not  of  any  sin  ;  that  election  is  the  decree 
of  God,  choosing,  of  his  free  love,  grace,  and  mercy,  some  men  to 
faith,  holiness,  and  eternal  life  ;  that  sin  is  the  effect  of  man's  free 
will,  and  condemnation  an  effect  of  justice,  inflicted  upon  man  for 
sin  and  disobedience.  It  was  not  in  these  opinions,  but  in  his  sen- 
timents respecting  baptism,  that  he  differed  from  the  ministers  of 
■Massachusetts. 

In  his  last  will  he  left  his  farm  in  Newport  to  charitable  purpos- 
es ;  the  income  of  it  to  be  given  to  the  poor  and  to  be  employed 
for  the  support  of  learning  and  religion.  It  has  produced  about  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  has  thus  been  promoting  the  public  in- 
terests ever  since  his  death. 

The  title  of  the  book,  which  he  published  in  London  in  1652,  is, 
ill  news  from  New  England,  or  a  narrative  of  New  England's  perse- 
cution ;  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  while  Old  England  is  becoming 
New,  New  England  is  becoming  Old ;  also  four  proposals  to  parlia- 
ment, and  four  conclusions,  touching  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  out  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  4to,  pp.  76.     This 
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work  was  answered  by  the  reverend  Thomas  Cobbct  of  Lynu.*^ 
Backus'  church  hht.  of  JST.  England^  iii.  227,  228  ;  Backus*  abridg- 
mcnt,  84,86,  109 — 116. 

CLARKE  (  Richard),  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  came  to  this 
country  from  England  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
ivas  for  some  time  rector  of  St.  Philip's  church  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  England  about  the  year  1758,  and 
in  1768  wascuralc  of  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire.  He  published 
several  piece?  on  the  prophecies,  and  on  universal  redemption. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  them.  An  essay  on  the 
number  7,  wherein  the  duration  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Mahometan  imposture,  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  anrf 
the  year  of  the  world  for  the  millennium,  and  for  the  first  resurrec- 
tion are  attempted  to  be  settled,  1759  ;  a  warning  to  the  world,  or 
the  prophetical  numbers  of  Daniel  and  John  calculated  ;  a  second 
warning  to  the  world,  1762  ;  glad  tidings  to  the  Jews  and  gentiles, 
1763  ;  the  gospel  of  the  daily  service  of  the  law  preached  to  the 
Jew  and  gentile,  1768.  He  seems  to  hare  been  tinctured  with  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  William  Law  and  Jacob  Behmen. — Miller*^ 
retrosfiect,  ii.  365. 

CLARKE(JoHN,D.D.), minister  in  Boston,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  April  13,1755.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1 774:^  and  while  a  member  of  the  university  was  distinguished 
by  his  improvements  in  literature  and  science,  by  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  by  irreproachable  morals.  After  he  received  his  first 
degree,  he  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  but  in  his  leisure 
hours  he  pursued  with  assiduity  his  theological  studies.  In  the 
office  of  preceptor  he  was  gentle  and  persuasive,  beloved  by  his 
pupils,  and  esteemed  by  their  friends.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  first  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Dr. 
Chauncy,  July  8,  1788.  With  him  he  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
and  respectful  friendship  about  nine  years,  and  afterwards  labored 
alone  in  the  service  of  the  church  until  the  Lord's  day  April  1, 1798, 
when,  as  he  was  addressing  his  hearers,  he  was  seized  by  an  apo- 
plexy and  fell  down  in  his  pulpit.  He  expired  the  next  morning, 
April  second,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  William  Em- 
erson, the  present  pastor  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  of  a  mild  and  cheerful  temper,  easy  and  polite  in 
his  manners,  and  endeared  to  all  his  acquaintance.  Though  fond  of 
literary  and  philosophical  researches,  he  yet  considered  theology  as 
the  proper  science  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  To  this  object  he 
principally  devoted  his  time  and  studies,  and  v/as  earnestly  desirou^s 
of  investigating  every  branch  of  it,  not  merely  to  gratify  curiosity, 
but  that  he  might  be  able  to  impart  instruction.  He  was  habitual- 
ly a  close  student,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  his  close  application 
contributed  to  bring  upon  him  the  calamity,  vrhich  was  the  occasion 
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of  his  death.  His  public  discourses  bore  the  marks  of  penetration, 
judgment,  perspicuity,  and  elegance.  In  the  private  offices  of 
pastoral  friendship  he  was  truly  exemplary  and  engaging.  In  the 
various  relations  of  life  his  deportment  was  marked  with  careful- 
ness, fidelity,  and  affection. 

He  published  a  sermon,  preached  before  the  humane  society  ; 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Cooper  ;  on  the  death 
of  the  reverend  Dr.  Chauncy  ;  on  the  death  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Apple- 
ton  ;  an  answer  to  the  question,  why  are  you  a  christian  ?  an  excel- 
lent work,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  this  coun- 
try and  England  ;  and  letters  to  a  student  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  is  a  valuable  work  to  the  members  of  the  college.  Since 
his  death  a  volume  of  his  sei'monsin  8vo,  and  a  volume  of  discourses 
to  young  persons,  12mo,  have  been  published.— T/iac^ier'^  funeral 
sermon  ;  Collect,  hist,  sac.  vi.  i — ix  ;  Hardie's  biog.  diet.  ;  Colum- 
bian centinely  Jfiril  7,  1798. 

CLARKSON  (Gerardus),  a  very  respectable  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city  in  October  1790,  aged  fifty  three 
years. 

CLAYTON  (John),  an  eminent  botanist  and  physician  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  born  at  Fulham  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  Great  Britain. 
He  came  to  Virginia  with  his  father  in  1705,  and  was  then  most 
probably  in  his  twentieth  year.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  Virginia.  Young  Clayton 
was  put  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Peter  Beverly,  who  was  clerk  or 
prothonotary  for  Gloucester  county,  and  succeeding  him  in  this 
office  he  filled  it  fifty  one  years.  He  died  December  15,  1773,  in 
the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his  age.  During  the  year  preceding  his 
decease,  such  was  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  even  at  this  advanc- 
ed period,  and  such  his  zeal  in  botanical  researches,  that  he  made  a 
botanical  tour  through  Orange  county  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  he  , 
had  visited  most  of  the  settled  parts  of  Virginia.  His  residence 
was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Williamsburg. 

His  character  stands  very  high  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  as  a 
good  citizen.  He  was  a  stiict,  though  not  ostentatious  observer  of 
the  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  and  he  seemed  constantly 
piously  disposed.  He  was  heard  to  say,  whilst  examining  a  flower, 
that  he  could  not  look  into  one  without  seeing  the  display  of  infi- 
nite power  and  contrivance,  and  that  he  thought  it  impossible  for  a 
botanist  to  be  an  atheist.  He  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  most 
learned  literary  societies  of  Europe,  and  corresponded  with  Gro- 
novius,  Linnaeus,  and  others  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  that  portion  of 
the  world.  As  a  practical  botanist  he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  no 
botanist  of  his  time.  His  descriptions  of  plants  are  in  general  so 
correct,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  remain  in  doubt  concerning 
the  precise  species,  which  he  describes.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  latter  numbers,  which  he  transmitted  to  Gronovius  ; 
26 
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Ibr  he  had  then  become  better  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Lirv* 
naeus,  besides  enjoying  that  increasing  facility  in  accurate  descrip- 
tion, of  which  none  but  the  progressive  naturalist  can  form  a  cor- 
rect idea. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  manuscripts,  neatly  prepared 
for  the  press,  and  a  hortus  siccus  of  folio  size,  with  marii,inal  notes 
and  directions  for  the  engraver  in  preparing  the  plates  for  his  pro- 
posed work.  This  work,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  his  son> 
when  the  revolutionary  war  com.nenced,  was  sent  to  Mr.  William 
Clayton,  clerk  of  New  Kent,  as  to  a  place  of  security  from  the  in- 
vading enemy.  It  was  lodv^cd  in  the  ofTice  with  the  records  of  the 
county.  An  incendiary  put  a  torch  to  tl^e  building  ;  and  thus  per- 
ished not  only  the  records  of  the  county,  but  the  labors  of  Clayton. 

Several  of  his  communications,  treating  of  the  culture  and  different 
species  of  tobacco,  were  published  innumber.s20I,204,205,and20S 
of  the  philosophical  transactions;  and  in  number  454  is  an  ample  ac- 
count of  medicinal  plants,  which  he  had  dibcovered  growing  in  Virgin- 
ia. He  is  chiefly  known  to  the  learned,  especially  in  Europe,  by  his  flo- 
ra Virginica,  a  work  published  by  Cronovius  at  Leyden  in  8vo,  1 739— 
1743,  and  again  in  4to,  in  1762.  This  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Linnaus,  and  by  all  the  succeeding  botanists,  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  treat  of  the  plants  of  North  A  merica.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
however,  that  they  so  frequently  refer  to  the  flora  as  the  work  of 
Gronovius,  though  its  greatest  value  is  derived  from  the  masterly 
descriptions,  communicated  to  the  Leyden  professor  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ion.— Barton's  ined.  and  fihijs.  Journal,  ii.  139  ;  Kees*  cyclo/iadia, 
Amer.  edit.  ;  Afl/er^  i.  142  ;  ii.  368. 

CLEVELAND  (John),  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  April  22,  1722.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1745,  and  while  a  member  of  that  in- 
stitution he  exhibited  that  independence  and  courage  in  the  cause 
ot  truth,  for  which  he  was  ever  distinguished.  He  followed  the 
convictions  of  his  own  mind,  fearless  of  reproach.  Though  of  a 
mild  spirit,  he  was  decided  in  his  opinions.  After  being  a  preacher 
about  two  years,  he  was  ordained  at  Chebacco  in  Ipswich  in  1747. 
Here  he  continued  more  than  half  a  century,  and  during  his  minis- 
try two  separate  churches  and  congregations  were  formed  into  one. 
He  died  April  22,  1799,  aged  seventy  seven  years.  He  was  an 
active  and  enterprising  man.  During  four  years  he  was  chaplain 
in  the  army,  and  was  called  to  lake  Champlain,  cape  Breton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  As  a  minister  he  was  labori- 
ous and  successful.  At  one  period,  in  the  space  of  about  six.raonths 
one  hundred  persons  were  added  to  his  church.  He  zealously 
contended  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Though  for 
a  great  part  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  religious  con- 
troversy, yet  his  temper  was  not  soured.  Being  unfeignedly  pious, 
■while  lie  constantly  held  intercourse  Avith  heaven,  he  consecrated 
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particular  days  to  private  fasting  and  prayer.     He  died  at  last  iij 
much  peace,   relying  securely  upon  the  merits  ol"  nis  Redeemer. 

He  published  a  narrative  of  the  work  ot  God  at  Chebacco  in 
1763  and  1764  ;  an  essay  to  defend  some  of  the  most  important 
priiicipies  in  the  protestant  reformed  system  of  Christianity,  more 
especially  Christ's  sacrifice  and  atonement,  against  the  injurious 
aspersions  cast  on  the  same  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Mayhew  in  a 
thanksgiving  sermon,  1763;  a  reply  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  letter  of 
reproof,  1765  ;  a  treatise  on  infant  baptism,  1784. — Parishes  fun, 
sermon  ;  Maasa.  miss.  mag.  ii.  129 — 133  ;  Backus,  iii.  241. 

COBB  (Eeenezer),  remarkable  for  longevity,  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  March  22,  1694,  and  was  ten  years  con- 
teiriporary  with  Peregrine  W hite  of  Marshfield,  the  first  son  of 
New  England,  who  was  born  on  board  the  Mayflower  in  cape  Cod 
hufbor  in  November  1620.  Mr.  Cobb  died  at  Kingston,  Decern 
ber  8,  1801,  aged  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  eight  months,  and 
six  days.  He  lived  in  three  centuries,  and  his  days  were  passed  in 
cultivating  the  eartn.  His  mode  oi  living  was  simple,  never  va- 
rying from  the  plainness  and  frugality,  which  marked  the  habits  of 
the  husbandman  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Only  twice 
■in  his  life,  and  then  it  was  to  gratify  his  brethren  on  a  jury,  did  he 
suostitute  an  enervating  cup  of  tea  in  place  of  the  invigorating 
bowl  of  broth,  or  the  nutritive  porringer  of  milk.  He  never  vxsed 
glasses,  but  for  several  years  could  not  see  to  read.  He  was  of  a 
moderate  stature,  stooping  in  attitude,  having  an  expanded  chest, 
and  of  a  fair  and  florid  countenance.  He  enjoyed  life  in  his  old 
age,  and  in  his  last  year  declared,  that  he  had  the  same  attachment 
to  life  as  ever.  He  was  a  professed  christian.  As  he  approached 
the  close  of  his  days,  he  shrewdly  replied  to  some  one,  who  made 
a  remark  upon  his  expected  dissolution,  "  it  is  very  rare,  that  per« 
sons  of  my  age  die."  His  posterity  were  not  numerous,  being 
only  a  hundred  and  €i^\\X.y  ^wt. •"-Columbian  centinel,  Dec.  16,  I8OI4 
JV.  Y,  sfiectator.,  Dec.  23. 

,COBBET  (Thomas),  an  eminent  minister  and  writer,  was  bom 
at  Newbury  in  England  in  1608.  He  entered  the  university  of 
Oxford  and  was  for  some  time  a  student  there  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
the  plague  he  was  induced  to  remove  and  to  become  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Tvnss  of  Newbury.  Under  his  care  he  pursued  his 
theological  studies,  and  was  aftej:-wards  a  preacher  at  a;small  place 
in  Lincolnshire.  In  consequence  of  his  nonconformity  to  the  es- 
tablished chui'ch  he  experienced  a  storm  of  persecution,  which 
drove  him  to  this  country  in  1637.  He  came  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Mr.  Davenport.  He  was  soon  chosen  as  a  colleague  to  his 
•old  friend,  the  reverend  Mr.  Whiting  of  Linn,  with  whom  he  la- 
bored in  his  benevolent  work  near  twenty  years.  But  after  the 
•removal  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Norton  of  Ipswich  to  Boston  and  the 
jieath  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Rogers,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
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first  church  in  Ipswich.  Here  he  continued  in  tlie  faithful  tUs- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  till  his  death  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1686,  in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of  liis  age. 

Mr.  Cobbet  was  remarkable  not  only  for  a  constant  spirit  of 
devotion  and  for  the  frequency  of  his  addresses  to  heaven,  but  for 
a  particular  faith,  or  assurance  in  prayer.  During  the  wars  with 
the  Indians  one  of  his  sons  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages. 
The  aged  parent  called  together  a  number  of  his  neighbors,  and 
they  mingled  their  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  captive.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  Father  of  mercies  had  heard 
the  supplications,  addressed  to  him,  and  his  heart  was  no  more  sad. 
In  a  few  days  his  son,  who  had  been  redeemed  of  a  sachem  at  Pe- 
nobscot for  a  red  coat,  actually  returned. 

He  published  a  treatise  upon  the  fifth  commandment ;  the  cidl 
magistrate's  power  in  matters  of  religion  modestly  debated,  &c. 
with  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet,  called,  ill  news  from  New  England, 
by  John  Clarke  ot  Rhode  Island,  1653;  a  practical  discoui-se  of 
prayer,  8vo,  1654  ;  and  an  elaborate  work  in  favor  of  infant  bap- 
tism, which  is  much  commended  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  preface  to 
Norton's  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  ApoUonius. — Magnalia,  iii.  165 
-^167  ;   Sullivan's  dist.  of  Maine,  216.. 

CODDINGTON  (William),  the  father  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
a  native  ot  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  came  to  this  country  as  an 
assistant,  or  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1630.  He  was  several  times  rechosen  to  that  office  ;  but  in  1637, 
when  governor  Vane,  to  whose  interests  he  was  attached,  was  su- 
perseded by  Mr.  Winthrop,  he  also  was  left  out  of  the  magistracy. 
The  freemen  of  Boston  however  the  next  day  chose  him  and  Mr. 
Vane  their  deputies  to  the  court.  Mr.  Coddington  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  in  losing  the  office,  which  he  had  sustained,  by  sit- 
ting with  the  deacons  at  public  worship,  instead  of  placing  himself 
as  usual  in  the  magistrates*  seat,  and  by  going  to  mount  WoUaston 
on  the  day  of  the  general  fast  to  hear  Mr.  Wheelwright.  When 
the  religious  contentions  ran  high  in  Massachusetts  in  1637,  he 
defended  Mrs.  Hutchinson  at  her  trial  in  opposition  to  governoi' 
Winthrop  and  the  ministers  ;  he  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  against  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  others  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  his  exertions  were  unavailing,  he  relinquish.ed  his  advantageous 
situation  as  a  merchant  at  Boston,  and  his  large  property  and  im- 
provements in  Braintree,  and  accompanied  the  emigrants,  who  at 
that  time  left  the  colony.  He  removed  to  Rhode  Island  April  26, 
1638,  and  was  the  principal  instrument  in  effecting  the  original 
settlement  of  that  place.  His  name  stands  first  in  the  covenant 
signed  by  eighteen  persons  at  Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  March 
7,  1638,  forming  themselves  hiio  a  body  politic  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings.  It  was 
SQon  found  necessary  to  have  something  more  definite.  "    Mr. 
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Coddington  was  appointed  judge,  and  three  elders  were  joined  with 
him.  These  were  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  January  2, 
1639,  to  be  governed  by  the  general  rules  of  the  word  of  God> 
when  no  particular  rule  was  known.  But  this  plan  was  changed 
March  12,  1640,  when  a  govenior,  lieutenant  governor,  and  four 
assistants  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Coddington  was  chosen  governor  seven  years  successively, 
until  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  the  island  was  incorporated  with 
Providence  plantations.  In  1647  he  assisted  in  forming  the  body 
of  laws,  which  ^s  been  the  basis  of  the  government  of  Rhode 
Island  ever  since.  The  next  year,  May  16,  1648,  he  was  elected 
governor,  but  he  declined  the  office  on  account  of  a  conti'Oversy,in 
which  he  was  engaged,  respecting  some  lands.  In  September  he 
made  an  unsuccesstul  attempt  to  procure  the  reception  of  Rhode 
Island  into  the  contederacy  of  the  united  colonies.  In  1651  he 
went  to  England  and  was  commissioned  governor  of  Aquetneck 
island,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  colony  ;  but  as  the  people  were 
jealous  lest  his  commission  should  affect  their  laws  and  liberties, 
he  resigned  it.  He  now  retired  from  public  business  ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  chief  magis- 
tracy. He  was  governor  in  the  years  1674  and  1675.  He  died 
November  1,  1678,  in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  appears  to  have  been  prudent  in  his  administi'ation,  and  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  little  commonwealth,  which 
he  had  assisted  in  founding.  While  he  lived  in  Rhode  Island,  he 
embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  friends.  He  was  a  warm  advocate 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  A  letter,  which  he  wrote  in  1674  to  the 
governor  of  New  England,  is  preserved  ir.  Besse's  sufferings  of  the 
quakers,  ii.  265 — 270. — Dedication  of  Callcnder's  hist,  discourse i 
-Holmes'  annals,  i.  301,  444  ;  Monthly  anthology,  v,  168,  169  ; 
Backus'  abridgm.  43,  69  ;  Mams'  JSf.  E.  6\  ;  Winthroji,  126,  128., 
154  ;  Hutchinson.  \.  18. 

CODMAN  (John),  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts, 
died  in  Boston  May  17,  1803,  in  the  forty  nintli  year  of  his  age. 
He  filled  the  public  stations,  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  citizens,  with  integrity  and  honor.  As  a  mer- 
chant, he  sustained  a  character  of  the  first  respectability.  En- 
deared to  his  friends  by  a  natural  disposition,  which  rendered  him 
Avarm  in  his  attachments,  he  also  possessed,  by  the  gift  of  divine 
grace,  a  principle  of  benevolence,  which  drew  upon  him  the  bless- 
ings of  the  poor.  In  his  last  moments,  more  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  others  than  for  his  own,  he  resigned  himself  to  death 
Avith  the  fortitude,  calmness,  and  triumph,  becoming  the  blessed 
religion,  which  he  professed. — A^cw  York  herald,  May  25,  1803. 

COGSWELL  (James,  d.  n.),  minister  of  Windham,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  born  in  Saybrook  January  6,  1720.  In  his  childhood 
his  parents  rcniovcd  to  Lebanon,  Avhcre  th?y  r;»mained  till  their  old 
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age,  when  with  filial  affection  he  took  them  to  his  own  house. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1742,  and  while  u  member  of 
that  institution,  at  the  time  of  the  general  revival  oi  religion 
through  America,  he  became  experi-nentally  acquainted  with  tuc 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Forming  the  resolution  lo  devote  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  he  was  ordained  in  1744  p.istor  of 
the  first  church  in  Canterbury.  In  1771  he  was  removed  from  this 
charge.  But  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  installed  minister 
of  Scotland,  a  parish  in  tlie  town  of  Windham,  wnere  he  continu- 
ed until  December  1804.  The  inSrmities  of  age  now  rendering 
•him  incapable  of  public  service,  he  found  a  retreat  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  the  family  of  his  son,  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogs- 
well of  Hartford.  His  own  filial  piety  was  now  repaid  him.  He 
died  January  2,  1807,  aged  eighty  seven  years.  He  was  in  early 
life  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  l^e  retained  it  in  his  old  age. 
His  temper  was  cheerful  and  social,  and  benevolence  shone  in  his 
countenance.  Under  heavy  afflictions  he  was  submissive,  adoring 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  His  preaching  was  generally  plain  and 
practical,  addressed  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers.  On  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  he  inculcat- 
ed, he  built  his  own  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.— -Pa/zo/^/w if,  ii. 
581 — 583  ;  Piscataqzia  evang.mag.  iii.  196. 

COLDEN  (Cadwallader),  a  respectable  physician,  botanist, 
and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Alexander  Colden  of 
Dunse  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  February  17,  1688.  After  hav- 
ing received  a  liberal  education  under  the  immediate  insp.cction  of 
his  father,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1705, 
he  completed  his  course  of  academical  studies.  He  then  applied 
himself  to  medicine  and  mathematics,  and  was  eminently  distin- 
guished by  his  proficiency  in  both.  Allured  by  the  fame  of  Will- 
iam Penn's  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  he  came  over  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1703,  and  having  practised  physic  for  some  years 
with  considerable  reputation,  he  returned  to  England,  which  he 
found  greatly  distracted  inconsequence  of  the  troubles  of  1715. 
While  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  was  so  well 
pleased  with  a  paper  on  animal  secretions,  written  in  that  early  part 
of  Mr.  Colden's  life,  that  he  read  it  before  the  royal  society,  the 
notice  of  which  it  greatly  attracted.  At  this  time  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters 
of  England,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corresponded,  giving  them 
curious  and  useful  intelligence  respecting  a  part  of  the  world,  then 
but  little  known.  From  London  he  went  to  Scotland  and  married  a 
young  lady  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  by  the  name  ot  Cristie, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  America  in  1716. 

Brigadier  general  Hunter,  then  governor  of  New  York,  conceiv- 
ed so  favorable  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Colden  after  a  short  acquaintance, 
that  he  became  his  warm  friend,  and  offered  his  patronage,  if  he 
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Vould  remove  to  New  York.  In  1718  he  therefore  settled  in  that 
city,  where  in  one  or  two  years  he  was  made  surveyor  general  of 
lands.  He  was  the  first,  who  filled  that  office  in  the  colony.  About 
the  same  time  albo  he  received,  as  the  first  evidence  of  his  patron's 
favor,  the  appointment  of  master  in  chancery.  In  1720,  on  the  ar-* 
rival  of  governor  Burnet,  he  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  king's 
council  of  the  province.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  head  of  this 
board,  and  in  that  station  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the 
government  in  1760.  Previously  to  this  he  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  tract  of  land  about  nine  miles  from  Newburgh  on  Hudson's 
river ;  and  to  this  place,  which  in  his  patent  is  called  Coldinghamr 
he  retired  with  his  family  alx>ut  the  year  1755.  There  he  under 
took  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  small  part  of  the  tract  as  a  farm,  and 
his  attention  was  divided  between  agricultural  and  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  the  duties  of  his  office  of  surveyor  general.  The 
spot,  vt'hich  he  had  selected  for  his  retirement,  is  entirely  inland, 
and  the  grounds  are  rough  and  of  no  very  superior  quality.  At  the 
time  he  chose  it  for  a  residence  it  was  solitary,  imcultivated,  and  the 
country  around  it  absolutely  a  wilderness,  without  roads,  or  with 
such  only,  as  were  almost  impassable.  It  was  besides  a  frontier  to 
the  In  litms,  who  committed  frequent  barbarities.  Yet  no  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  when  they  thought  him  in  danger  from  his  savage 
,  neighbors,  could  entice  him  from  his  favorite  home.  He  chose  rath- 
er to  guard  and  fortify  his  house  ;  and  amidst  dangers,  which  would 
have  disturbed  the  minds  of  most  men,  he  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  without  interruption  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

In  1761  he  was  appomted  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York,  and 
he  held  this  commission  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  repeatedly 
at  the  head  of  government  in  consequence  of  the  death  or  absence 
of  several  governors.  His  political  character  v/as  rendered  very- 
conspicuous  by  the  firmness  of  his  conduct  during  the  violent  com- 
motions, which  preceded  the  late  revolution.  He  possessed  the  su- 
preme authority,  when  the  paper,  to  be  distributed  in  New  York 
under  the  British  stamp  act,  arrived  ;  and  it  was  put  under  his  care  in 
the  fortification,  called  fort  George,  which  was  then  standing  on  the 
battery  point.  The  attempt  of  the  British  parliament  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue by  taxing  the  colonies  had,  in  every  stage,  excited  a  spirit  of 
indignation  and  resentment,  which  had  long  before  this  risen  above- 
the  control  of  government.  At  length  a  multitude,  consisting  of 
several  thousand  people,  assembled  under  leaders,  who  were  after- 
wards conspicuous  revolutionary  characters,  and  determined  to  make 
the  lieutenant  governor  deliver  up  the  stamp  paper  to  be  destroyed. 
Mr.  Golden  had  received  intimation  of  their  design,  and  prepared 
to  defend  with  fidelity  the  trust,  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
The  fort  was  surrounded,  on  the  evening  of  February  15,  1766,  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  threatened  to  massacre  him  and 
his  adherents,  if  the  paper  was  not  delivered  to  them  ;  and  though 
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the  engineers  within  assured  hira  that  the  place  was  untenable,  a«(f 
a  terrified  family  implored  him  to  regard  his  safety,  he  yet  pre- 
served a  calmness  and  firmness  of  mind,  and  succeeded  finally  in 
securing  the  papers  on  board  a  British  man  of  war,  then  in  the 
port.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  time,  unwilling  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  gratified  their  resentment  by  burning  his  effigy,  and 
destroying  his  carriages  under  his  view.  His  administration  is 
rendered  memorable,  amongst  other  things,  by  several  charters  of 
incorporation  for  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  The  corporation 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen,  called  the  marine  society  ;  that 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  ;  and  one  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen  will  transmit  his  name  with  honor  to 
piosterity.  After  the  return  of  Mr.  Tryon,  the  governor,  in  1775, 
he  was  relieved  from  the  cares  of  government.  He  then  retired 
to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where  a  recollection  of  his  former  studies 
and  a  few  select  friends,  ever  welcomed  by  a  social  and  hospitable 
disposition,  cheered  him  in  his  last  days.  He  died  September  28, 
1776,  a  few  hours  before  New  York  was  wrapped  in  flames,  which 
laid  near  one  fourth  part  of  the  city  in  ashes.  He  complained  neither 
of  pain  of  body,  nor  anguish  of  mind,  except  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical troubles,  which  he  had  long  predicted,  and  which  he  then  saw 
overwhelming  the  country.  He  retained  his  senses  till  the  last 
moment,  and  expired  without  a  groan,  in  the  eighty  ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

Mr  Golden  eax'ly  began  to  notice  the  plants  of  America,  class- 
ing and  distinguishing  them  according  to  the  custom  of  botany, 
then  in  use.  He  was  attentive  to  the  climate,  and  left  a-  long 
course  of  diurnal  observations  on  the  thermometer,  barometer,  and 
winds.  He  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  often  entertained  his  correspondents  with  observations 
on  their  customs  and  manners.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of  the 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  climate  ;  and  if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
recommend  the  cooling  regimen  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  he  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  its  earliest  and  warmest  advocates,  and  he  opposed 
with  great  earnestness  the  then  prevalent  mode  of  shutting  up  in 
warm  and  confined  rooms  patients  in  the  small  pox.  Though  he 
quitted  the  practice  of  medicine  at  an  early  day,  yet  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  favorite  study,  being  ever  ready  to  give  his  assistance 
to  his  neighborhood,  and  to  those,  who,  from  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  experience,  applied  to  him  from  more  distant  quar- 
ters. 

Though  his  principal  attention,  after  the  year  1760,  was  directed 
from  philosophical  to  political  matters  ;  yet  he  maintained  with 
great  punctuality  his  literary  correspondence,  particularly  with 
Linnseus  of  Upsal,  Gronovius  of  Leydcn,  Dr.  Pottersfield  and 
Dr.  Whittle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  f.  k.  s.  of 
London,  who  was  a  most  useful  and  aiiectionate  friend,  and  to 
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%vliom  Mi\  Golden,  though  he  never  saw  hhii,  owed  an  introduction 
to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  chariu:ters  of  Europe. 
There  were  several  communications  between  him  and  the  earl  of 
Macclesfteld,  who  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  was  the  constant  and  intimate 
cori-espondent  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  they  regularly  communicated 
to  each  other  their  philosophical  and  physical  discoveries,  particu- 
larly on  electricity,  which  at  that  time  began  to  excite  the  attention 
of  philosophers.  In  their  letters  are  to  he  observed  the  first 
dawnings  of  many  of  those  discoveries,  which  Dr.  I'ranklin  has 
communicated  to  the  world,  and  which  have  excited  so  much  as- 
tonishment, and  contributed  so  much  to  human  happiness.  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends  Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  account  of  the 
organization  cf  the  American  philosophical  society,  of  which  he 
mentions,  that  Mr.  Golden  had  first  suggested  the  idea  and  plan. 
It  was  established  at  Philadelphia  on  account  of  the  central  and 
convenient  situation  of  that  city. 

About  the  year  1743  a  malignant  fever,  then  called  the  yellow 
fever,  had  raged  for  two  summers  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  that  disorder,  which 
of  late  years  has  proved  so  very  fatal.  He  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  the  public  on  the  most  probable  cure  of  the  calamity 
in  a  little  treatise  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  bad 
effects  of  stagnating  waters,  moist  air,  damp  cellars,  filthy  stores, 
and  dirty  streets  ;  showed  how  much  these  nuisances  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  ;  and  pointed  out  the  remedies.  The  cor- 
poration of  the  city  gave  him  their  thanks,  and  established  a  plan 
for  draining  and  cleaning  the  city,  which  was  attended  with  the 
most  happy  effects.  He  al^  wrote  and  published  a  treatise  on  tlie 
cure  of  the  cancer.  Another  essay  of  his  on  the  virtues  of  the  bor- 
tanice,  or  great  water  dock,  a  species  of  rumex,  introduced  him  to 
an  acquaintance  with  Linnaeus.  In  175  3  he  published  some  ob- 
servations on  an  epidemical  sore  throat,  which  appeared  first  at 
Kingston,  Massachusetts,  in  1735,  and  had  spread  overagreat  part 
of  North  America.  These  observations  are  republished  in  the 
American  museum. 

When  he  became  acquainted  with  Linnaeus'  system  of  botaii), 
he  applied  himself  with  new  delight  to  that  study.  His  description 
ef  between  three  and  four  hundred  American  plants  were  published 
in  the  acta  Upsaliensia.  He  also  published  the  history  of  the  five 
Indian  nations,  and  dedicated  it  governor  Burnet,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  wisdom  and  success  in  the  managem.ent  of 
the  Indians.  The  hook  was  printed  at  I.,ondon  in  1747,  with  the 
original  dedication,  intended  foi'  governor  Burnet,  directed  to  gcnc~ 
ral  Oglethorpe.  Mr.  Golden  justly  ccmplained  of  this  as  an  un- 
pardonable absurdity  of  the  printer,  who  took  the  further  liberty  of 
adding  several  Indian  treatics^and  other  papers,  without  his  knowl- 
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edge  or  approbatibn.  But  the  subject,  which,  drew  Mr.  Colden  at 
one  time  of  his  life  from  every  other  pursuit,  was  what  he  first  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  cause  of  gravitation ;  which,  being 
much  enlarged,  iippeared  in  1751  under  the  title  of  the  principles 
of  action  in  matter,  to  which  is  added  a  treatise  on  fluxions.  He  di- 
ed in  the  firm  persuasion,  that,  however  he  might  have  erred  in 
the  deductions,  the  grand,  fundamental  principles  of  his  system 
were  true  ;  and  that  they  would  at  length  be  received  as  such  in 
the  world.  This  book  cost  him  many  years  of  close  and  severe 
study.  He  prepared  a  new  edition  of  it  with  elucidations  of  such 
parts,  as  had  been  subjected  to  objections,  and  with  large  additions. 
At  the  time  it  was  prepared  for  the  press,  he  was  so  far  advanced 
in  years,  that  he  despaired  of  living  to  see  it  published.  He  there- 
fore transmitted  the  manuscript  to  his  friend  and  correspondent. 
Dr.  Whittle,  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  ot  Edinburgh.  The  fate  of  the  work 
since  that  time  is  not  known.  Of  his  other  manuscript  papers,  ma- 
ny of  them,  through  the  vaiiety  of  hands,  into  which  they  have  fal- 
len, have  become  mutilated,  and  a  great  part  of  some  of  them  is 
entirely  lost.  Among  these  are  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  in- 
tellect in  animals,  a  piece  of  great  originality  ;  another  on  the  es- 
sential properties  of  light,  interspersed  with  observations  on  elec- 
tricity, heat,  matter,  8cc  ;  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  physic,  in 
the  form  of  instructions  to  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  dated  in  the 
eighty  first  year  of  his  age  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  causes,  producing 
the  phenomenon  of  metal  medley,  swimming  in  water  ;  an  essay 
on  vital  motion  ;  and,  lastly,  observations  on  Mr.  Smith's  history  of 
New  York,  comprehending  memoirs  of  the  public  transactions,  in 
which  he  was  conversant.  He  complains  of  the  partiality  of  Mr. 
Smith,  and  supposes,  that  he  is  incorrect  in  many  particulars. — 
Rees'  cyclojitedia^  Jwcr.  edition  ;  Hardie's  biog.  diet.}  jlmeriean  mu- 
ssum,  lii.  5.3—59. 

COLMAN  (Benjamin),  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Brattle 
street,  Boston,  was  born  in  that  town  Octot)er  19,  1673.  He  was 
distinguished  by  early  piety  and  zeal  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
1 692  was  graduated  at  Harv"rd  college.  Beginning  to  preach  soon 
afterwards,  his  benevolent  labors  were  enjoyed  for  half  a  year  by 
the  town  of  Medford.  In  July  1695  he  embarked  for  London. 
During  the  voyage  the  ship,  in  which  he  sailed,  was  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  Mr.  Colman,  though  he  had  none  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous fearlessness  of  some  of  his  companions,  yet  remained  up- 
on the  quarter  deck,:and  fought  bravely  with  the  rest.  Being  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  dressed  in  rags,  and  put  into  the  hold  among  the 
Saikrs.  When  he  arrived  in  France,  by  means  of  a  little  money, 
which  he  had  preserved,  %he  was  enabled  to  make  some  improve- 
ment in  his  appearance.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  exchanged,  and 
he   soon  reached   London.   •  Among  the  eminent  ministers,  with 
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■whom  he  here  became  acquainted,  were  Messrs.  Howe,Calamy.  and 
Burkitt.  Being  called  to  preach  in  different  places,  he  supplied  a 
small  congregation  at  Cambridge  for  a  few  weeks,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  learned  James  Pierce,  who  by  his  mathematical  knowl- 
edge attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Whiston,  and  becoming  his  friend 
imbibed  his  Arian  sentiments.  He  afterwards  preached  about  two 
years  at  Bath,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Rowe,  then  Miss  Singer,  and  admired  her  sublime  devotion  as  well 
as  ingenuity  and  wit,  and  afterwards  corresponded  with  her. 

A  new  society  having  been  formed  in  Brattle  street,  Boston,  the 
principal  gentlemen,  who  composed  it,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  and  i£>  be  their  minister.  The  peculiar 
constitution  ot  this  church,  differing  from  that  of  the  other  churches 
in  New  England,  rendered  the  founders  desirous,  that  he  should  be 
ordained  in  London.  They  approved  of  the  confession  of  faith 
composed  by  the  Westminster  assembly  ;  but  they  were  averse  to 
the  public  relation  of  experiences,  then  practised  previously  to 
admission  into  the  churches,  and  they  wished  the  scriptures  to  be 
read  on  the  sabbath,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be  used.  These  inno- 
vations, the  founders  believed,  would  excite  alarm,  and  to  avoid  dif- 
ficulty Mr.  Colman  was  ordained  by  some  dissenting  ministers  in 
London  August  4,  1699.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember following,  and  December  twenty  fourth  the  new  house  of 
worship  was  opened  and  Mr.  CoLman  preached  in  it  for  the  first 
time.  From  the  year  1701  he  had  for  his  assistant  about  two  years 
and  a  half  the  reverend  Eliphaljet  Adams,  afterwards  minister  of 
New  London.  Mr.  William  Cooper  was  ordained  his  colleague 
May  23,  17 16,  and  after  his  death  in  1743  his  son,  the  reverend  Dr. 
Cooper,  was  settled  in  his  place-  Dr.  Colman  died  August  29, 
174,7,  in  the  seventy  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  eminently  useful  and  good  man,  and  was  universally 
respected  for  his  learning  and  talents.  He  was  distinguished  as  9. 
preacher.  Tall  aad  erect  in  stature,  of  a  lienign  aspect,  present- 
ing in  his  whole  appearance  something  amiable  and  venerable,  and 
having  a  peculiar  expression  in  his  eye  ;  he  was  enabled  to  interest 
his  hearers.  His  voice  was  harmonious,  and  his  action  inimitable. 
He  was  ranked  among  the  first  ministers  of  New  England.  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  liis  preaching  He  dwelt  upon  the 
Redeemer  in  his  person,  natures,  offices,  and  benefits  ;  in  his  eternal 
Godhead  ;  in  the  covenants  of  redemption  and  of  grace  ;  and  upon 
the  duties  of  natural  religion  as  performed  only  by  strength  derived 
from  tne  Savior  and  as  acceptable  only  for  his  sake.  He  had  a  hap- 
py way  of  introducing  large  paragraphs  of  scripture  to  enrich  Ids 
discourses,  and  he  frequently  embellished  them  by  allusiors  to  the 
historical  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  He  could  de!i;;ht  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and  never  by  boislerousness  and  vi- 
olence transgressed  the  decorum  of  the  pulpit  ;  yet  he  knew  how 
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tcpreadh  with  closeness  and  pvinp;ency,  and  could  atray  the  tcrrore 
of  the  Lord  before  the  children  of  iniquity.  It  may  excite  surpriiSe 
at  the  present  day,  that  the  practice  of  reading  the  scripture  and  re- 
peating the  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  part  of  the  services  of  the  sabbath, 
should  have  excited  opposition  ;  but  many  were  offended,  though  it 
\vas  not  long  before  a  number  of  other  churches  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Brattle  street.  The  ground  of  opposition  to  this  new  church  was 
the  strong  features  of  episcopacy,  which  it  was  imagined,  were  to 
be  discerned  in  it. 

In  the  various  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  Di-.  Colman  was  dili- 
geht  and  faithful.  He  catechised  the  children  of  his  congregation, 
addresssd  them  upon  the  concernsof  their  souls,  and  as  they  advanc- 
ed in  years  was  urgent  in  his  persuasions  to  induce  them  to  ap- 
proach the  table  of  the  Lord.  His  church  had  entrusted  him  With 
authority  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  communicants,  and  it  was 
thought  by  many,  that  he  was  too  free  in  his  admissions  to  the  sup- 
per. But  he  was  far  from  thinking,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Christianity  and  a  moral  life  were  sufficient  qualifications.  He 
thoughtj  that  there  should  be  a  credible  profession  of  repentance  and 
faith,  with  serious  purposes  and  promises  of  new  obedience  through 
the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  ;  and  he  believed,  that  the  purity 
ot  the  churches  would  be  corrupted,  if  there  was  an  indiscriminate 
and  general  admission  to  the  sacrament. 

While  he  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  the  fathers  of 
New  England,  and  was  very  friendly  to  confessions  of  faith,  and  to 
the  publication  of  them  on  particular  occasions,  he  used  to  say,  that 
the  bible  was  his  platform.  In  his  sentiments  upon  church  govern- 
ment he  inclined  towards  the  presbyterians.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  practice  adopted  by  the  churches  of  sending  for  counsel  where- 
ever  they  pleased,  believing  the  neighboring  churches  to  be  the 
proper  counsellors.  As  he  he  conceived,  that  all  baptized  per- 
sons, who  made  a  credible  profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  were 
itiembers  of  the  church,  he  thought  that  they  should  not  be  prohib- 
ited from  voting  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.  At  the  same  time, 
he  considered  them  as  very  reprehensible,  if  they  neglected  to 
approach  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

Such  was  the  estimation,  in  which  Dr.  Colman  was  held,  that  af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Leverett  in  1 724,  he  was  chosen  his  successor 
as  president  of  Harvard  college  ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment.^ 
He  however  rendered  great  service  to  the  institution.  He  procur- 
ed benefactors  for  it,  and  took  indefatigable  pains,  in  forming  rules 
and  orders  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hollisian  professor  of 
divinity  in  Cambridge.  His  care  also  extended  to  Yale  college,  for 
•which  he  procured  many  valuable  books.  In  1732  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  New  London,  one  of  its  trustees,  desiring 
him  to  vindicate  that  college  from  the  charge  of  Arminianism.  By 
his  acquaintance  in  England  his  usefulness  was  liiuch  increased. 
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He  teceived  from  Mr.  Samuel  Holden  of  Londoti  thirty  nine  sets 
of  the  practical  works  of  Mr.  Baxter  in  four  massy  volumes,  folio, 
to  distribute  among  our  churches.  He  procured  a:iso  benefactions 
for  the  Indians  at  Houssatonnoc,  and  engaged  with  earnestness  in 
Jpromoting  the  objects  of  that  mission,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Sergeant.  But  his  labors  were  not  con- 
fined to  what  particularly  related  to  his  profession.  He  was  em- 
ployed, in  his  younger  as  well  as  in  his  later  years,  on  weighty  af- 
fairs by  the  general  court,  and  was  sometimes  called  upon  to 
draught  letters  and  addresses.  No  minister  has  since  possessed  so 
great  influence.  His  attention  to  civil  concerns  drew  upon  him  ten- 
Sure  and  at  times  insult  ;  but  he  thought  himself  justified  in  em- 
bracing every  opportunity  for  doing  good.  He  knew  the  interest 
<if  his  country  and  was  able  to  promote  it  ;  and  he  could  not  admit, 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  minister  ought  to  prevent  his  exer- 
tions. Still  there  were  few  men^more  zealous  and  unwearied  in  the'la- 
bors  of  his  sacred  office.  His  character  was  singularly  excellent.  Hav- 
ing imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  he  was  catholic,  moderate, 
benevolent,  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  gospel  of  salvation.  He 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  but  truth,  to  peace.  Once  a 
seventh  day  baptist  fi'om  Rhode  Island  visited  him  to  dispute  con- 
cerning the  sabbath.  Having  heard  his  argiiments  patiently  and 
answered  him  mildly,  and  perceiving  that  the  disputatious  humor 
of  his  opponent  was  in  no  degree  softened,  he  declined  a  continu- 
ance of  the  controversy  by  offering  to  direct  him  to  a  person,  who 
would  be  a  proper  antagonist  in  his  own  way.  After  a  life  con- 
spicuous for  sanctity  and  usefulness,  he  met  the  king  of  terrors  with- 
out fear.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  his  health  was  very  in- 
firm ;  sicknes  frequently  reminded  him  of  his  mortality  ;  and  he 
made  it  his  constant  care  to  live  in  readiness  for  death,  and  ever 
kept  his  will  made,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  attend  to  worldly 
concei-ns  on  his  dying  bed.  With  a  feeble  constitution,  he  yet  was 
able  to  preach  on  the  very  sabbath  before  he  died.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  the  reverend  Mr.  Turell,  who  married  his  daughter,  and 
published  in  8vo,  in  1749. 

He  published  an  artillery  sermon  in  1702  ;  the  government  and 
improvement  of  mirth  in  three  sermons,  1707  ;  imprecation  against 
the  enemies  of  God  lawful  ;  practical  discourses  on  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins,  8vo,  1707  ;  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  reverend 
,  Mr.  Willard  ;  the  ruler's  piety  and  duty  ;  a  sermon  on  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  1708  ;  on  seeking  God  early,  1713  ;  the 
heinous  nature  of  the  sin  of  murder  ;  on  the  incomprehensibleness 
of  God  in  four  sermons,  1715  ;  the  precious  gifts  of  the  ascended 
Savior  ;  the  blessing  and  honor  of  fruitful  motbers  ;  divine  com- 
passions magnified  ;  funeral  sermons  on  madam  Aligail  Foster, 
1711;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wainwright,  1714  ;  honorable  Isacxc  Adding- 
ton,  and  reverend  Thomas  Bridge,   1714;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hirst, 
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1716  ;  reverend  Messrs.  Brattle  and  Pembeiton,  and  Grove  Hirst, 
esquire,  1717  j  governor  Dudley,  1720  ;  William  Harris,  esquire, 
1721  ;  madam  Steel,  Mr.  David  Stoddard,  and  Dr.  Increase  Math- 
er, 1723  ;  president  Leverett,  1724  ;  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  1728  ; 
reverend  Solomon  Stoddard  and  William  Welsted,  esquire,  1729  ; 
honorable  Simeon  Stoddard,  1730  ;  Thomas  Hollis,  esquire,  1731  ; 
on  his  eldest  daughter,  1735;  Thomas  Steel,  esquire,  1736;  rev- 
erend Peter  Thacher,  1739  ;  honorable  Samuel  Holden,  1740  ; 
reverend  William  Cooper,  1743  ;  Mrs.  Frances  Shirley,  1746  ;  the 
•warnings  of  God  unto  young  people,  1716  ;  a  sermon  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners  ;  our  fatiiers'  sins  confessed  with  our  own  ;  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Great 
Britain  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  William  Cooper,  1717  ; 
the  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  temple  ;  five  sermons  on  the  strong 
man  armed  ;  the  pleasure  of  religious  worship  in  our  public  assem- 
blies ;  an  election  sermon,  1718  ;  the  blessing  of  Zebulun  and  Is- 
sachar  ;  reasons  for  a  market  in  Boston,  1719;  early  piety  incul- 
cated, 1720  ;  early  piety  towards  men,  1721  ;  some  observations 
on  inoculation  ;  Jacob's  vow,  1722;  Moses  a  witness  to  Christ,  a 
sermon  at  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Monis,  1722;  an  election  sermon, 
1723  ;  God  deals  with  us  as  rational  creatures  ;  the  duty  of  parents 
to  pray  for  their  children  ;  the  doctrine  and  law  of  the  holy  sabbath, 
1725  ;  a  sermon  preached  to  pirates,  1726  ;  a  sacramental  dis- 
course, 1727  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pcmberton  of 
New  York  ;  on  the  acession  of  king  George  H  ;  five  sermons  on 
the  great  earthquake  ;  twenty  sacramental  sermons  on  the  glories 
of  Christ,  8vo,  1728  ;  the  duty  of  young  people  to  give  their  hearts 
to  God,  four  sermons  ;  death  and  the  grave  without  any  order  ;  a 
treatise  on  family  worship  ;  on  governor  belcher's  accession,  1730  ; 
the  grace  given  us  in  the  preached  gospel,  1732  ;  God  is  a  great 
king,  1733  ;  the  fast,  which  God  hath  chosen,  1734  ;  a  dissertation 
on  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  1735  ;  a  dissertation  on  the 
image  of  God  wherein  man  was  created,  1736;  merchandise  and 
hire  holiness  to  the  Lord ;  righteousness  and  compassion  the  ruler's 
duty  and  character;  the  divine  compassions  new  every  morning, 
1737;  waiting  on  God  in  our  straits  and  difficulties,  1737;  an  ar- 
tillery election  sermon,  1738;  the  unspeakable  gift,  1739;  the 
withered  hand  restored  ;  pleasunt  to  see  souls  flying  to  Christ,  1740; 
on  governor  Shirley's  accession,  1741  ;  the  word  of  God  magnified 
by  him,  1742  ;  the  glory  of  God's  power  in  the  firmament;  satan's 
fiery  darts  in  hellish  suggestions  in  several  sermons,  1744  ;  at  the 
ordination  of  the  reverend  Samuel  Cooper,  1746. —  TureWs  life  and 
character  of  Colman  ;  1  hacker's  century  sermon  ;  Hojikins'  history 
of  Hoitssatonnoc  Indians. 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher),  the  first  discoverer  of  the  nev; 
-world,  was  born  in  Genoa  in  the  year  1447,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen entered  on  a  seafaring  life.     He  was  educated  in  the  sciences 
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of  geometry  and  astronomy,  which  form  the  basis  of  navigation,  and 
was  well  versed  in  cosmography,  history,  and  philosophy,  having 
studied  some  time  at  Pavia.  To  equip  himself  more  completely 
for  making  discoveries  he  learned  to  draw.  During  one  of  his  voy-. 
ages  the  ship,  in  which  he  sailed,  took  fire  in  an  engagement  with 
a  Venetian  galley,  and  by  the  help  of  an  oar  he  swam  two  leagues 
to  the  coast  of  Portugal  near  Lisbon. 

He  married  at  Lisbon  the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  an  old  seaman, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo  and  Ma- 
deira, from  whose  journals  and  charts  he  received  the  highest  en- 
tertainment.    The  Portuguese  were  at  this  time  endeavoring  to 
find  a  way  to  India  round  Africa  ;  they  had  been  pursuing  this  ob- 
ject for  half  a  century  without  attaining  it,  and  had  advanced  no  far- 
ther along  the  coast  of  Africa  than  just  to  cross  the  equator,  when 
Columbus  conceived  his  great  design  of  finding  India  in  the  west. 
He  knew  from  observing  lunar  eclipses,  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere, 
and  concluded,  that  it  might  be  travelled  over  from  east  to  west,  or 
from  west  to  east.     He  also  hopec4,  that  between  Spain  and  India 
some  islands  would  be  found,  which  would  be  resting  places  in  his 
voyage.     Some  learned  writers  had  asserted,  that  it  was  possible  to 
effect  what  he  was  now  resolved  to  accomplish.      So  early  as  the 
year  1474  he  had  communicated  his  ideas  in  writing  to  Paul  Fos- 
canelli,  a  learned  physician  of  Florence,  who  encouraged  his  design, 
sending  him  a  chart,  in  which  he  had  laid  down  the  supposed  capi-' 
tal  of  China  but  little  more,  than  two  thousand  leagues  westward 
from  Lisbon.     The  stories  of  mariners,  that  carved  wood,  a  covered 
canoe,  and  human  bodies  of  a  singular  complexion  had  been  found 
after  westerly  winds,  also  contributed  to  settle  his  judgment.    Hav- 
mg  established  his  theory  and  formed  his  design,  he  now  began  to 
think  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.     Deeming  the  en- 
terprise too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  any  but  a  sovereign  state,  he 
apphed  first,  according  to  Herrera,  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  bv 
whom  his  project  was  treated  as  visionary.     Ferdinando  Columbus 
m  his  hfe  of  his  fatlier  says  nothing  of  this  application,  but  repre- 
sents, that  the  plan  was  first  proposed  to  John  II,  king  of  Portugal, 
because  his  father  lived  under  him.      This  king  had  encountered 
such  vast  expense  in  fruitless  attempts  to  find  away  to  India  around 
tlie  African  continent,  that  he  was  entirely  indisposed  to  give  to 
Columbus  the  encouragement,  which  he  wished  to  obtain.     By  the 
advice  however  of  a  favorite  courtier  he  privately  gave  orders  to  a 
ship,  bound  to  the  island  of  cape  de  Verd,  to  attempt  a  discovery  in 
the  west  ;  but  the  navigators,  through  ignorance  and  want  of  enter- 
prise,  effected  nothing,  and  on  reaching  their  destined  port  turned 
the  project  of  Columbus  into  ridicule.     When  he  became  acquaint- 
ed  with  this  dishonorable  conduct  of  the  king,  he  quitted  Portup-al 
m  disgust,  and  repaired  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.     He  had  pre- 
viously sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  solicit  the  pat- 
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ronage  of  Hcm*y  Vll,  but  on  his  passage  he  was  taken  by  pirates, 
and  he  was  detained  a  number  of  years  in  captivity.  The  proposal 
of  Columbus  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Spain,  who  rejected  it  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  was, 
that  if  a  ship  should  sail  westward  on  a  globe,  she  would  necessarily 
go  down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
turn, for  it  would  be  like  climbing  up  a  hill,  which  no  ship  could  do 
with  the  strongest  Avind.  But  by  the  influence  of  Juan  Pei"ez,  a 
Spanish  priest,  and  Lewis  Santangel,  an  ofiicer  of  the  king's  house- 
liold,  queen  Isabella  was  persuaded  to  listen  to  his  request,  and  af- 
ter he  had  been  twice  repulsed  recalled  him  to  court.  She  offered 
to  pawn  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenseof  the  equipment,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  crowns;  but  the 
money  was  advanced  by  Santangel.  Thus  after  seven  years*  pain- 
ful solicitation  he  obtained  the  patronage,  which  he  thought  of  the 
highest  importance  in  executing  his  plan. 

By  an  agreement  with  their  catholic  majesties  of  April  17,  1492^ 
he  was  to  be  vicei'oy  and  admiral  of  all  countries,  which  he  should 
discover,  and  was  to  receive  one  tenth  part  of  the  profits,  accruing 
from  their  productions  and  commerce.  He  sailed  from  Palos  in 
Spain  August  3, 1492,  with  three  vessels,  two  of  which  were  called 
caravels,  being  without  decks,  having  on  board  in  the  whole  ninety 
men.  He  himself  commanded  the  largest  vessel,  called  Santa  Ma- 
ria. He  left  the  Canaries  on  the  sixth  of  September,  and  when  he 
was  about  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  the  magnetic  needle  was 
observed,  September  fourteenth,  to  vary  from  the  pole  star.  This' 
phenomenom  filled  the  seamen  with  terror,  but  his  fertile  genius  by 
suggesting  a  plausible  reason  in  some  degree  quieted  their  appre- 
hensions. After  being  twenty  days  at  sea  Avithout  the  sight  of  land, 
the  sailors  became  impatient  ;  they  insisted  upon  his  return  ;  and 
some  of  them  talked  of  throwing  their  commander  into  the  ocean. 
All  his  talents  were  required  to  dispel  their  fears  and  stimulate 
their  hopes.  At  length,  when  he  was  almost  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober eleventh,  he  saw  a  light,  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  shore, 
and  early  the  next  morning,  Friday,  October  twelfth,  land  was  dis- 
tinctly seen,  which  proved  to  be  Guanahana,  one  of  the  the  Bahama 
islands.  Thus  in  the  forty  fifth  year  of  his  age  he  effected  an  ob- 
ject, which  he  had  been  twenty  years  in  projecting  and  executing. 
At  sunrise  the  boats  were  manned  and  the  adventurers  rowed  to- 
ward the  shore  with  music  and  in  martial  pomp.  The  coast  was 
covered  with  people,  who  wei'e  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Columbus  went  first  on  shore,  and  was  followed  by  his  men.  They 
all  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  ground  with  tears  joy  of  and  returned 
thanks  for  their  successful  voyage.  This  island,  which  is  in  the 
twenty  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  is  sometimes  called  Cat 
island,  was  named  by  Columbus  San  Salvador.     Having  discovered 
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a  nunil>er  of  other  islands,  and  among  them  Cuba  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  and  Hispaniola  on  the  sixth  of  December,  he 
began  to  think  of  returning..  His  large  ship  having  been  wrecked 
on  the  shoals  of  Hispanioia,  he  built  a  fort  with  her  timber,  and  left 
behind  him  a  colony  of  thirty  nine  men  at  the  port,  which  he  called 
Navidad  [the  nativity],  because  he  entered  it  on  Christmas  day. 
From  this  place  he  sailed  January  4,  1493.  During  his  passage, 
when  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  violent  storm,  he  wrote  an 
account  of  his  discoveries  on  parchment,  which  he  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  oiled  cloth  and  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  v/ax.  This  he  put  in- 
to a  tight  cask  and  threw  it  into  the  sea  with  the  hope,  that  it  might 
be  driven  ashore,  and  that  his  discoveries  might  not  be  lost,  if  the 
vessel  should  sink.  But  he  was  providentially  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  arrived  safe  at  Lisbon  on  the  fourth  of  March.  On  the 
fifteenth  he  reached  Palos,  and  was  received  with  the  highest  to- 
kens of  honor  by  the  king  and  queen,  who  now  made  him  admiral  of 
Spain, 

He  sailed  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world  September  25, 
1493,  having  a  fleet  of  three  ships  of  war  and  fourteen  caravels,  and 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  people,  some  of  whom  were  of  the 
first  families  in  Spain.  The  pope  had  granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  all  the  countries  from  pole  to  pole  beyond  a  line 
drawn  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  ;  and  their  catholic 
majesties  had  confirmed  to  Columbus  his  privileges,  making  the 
office  of  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  Indies  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. On  the  Lord's  day,  November  3,  he  discovered  an  island,  which 
in  honor  of  the  day  he  called  Dominica.  Alter  discovering  Mari- 
galante,  so  called  in  honor  of  his  ship,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  and  other  islands,  he  entered  the  port  of  Navidad,  on  the 
north  side  of  Hispaniola,  where  he  had  left  his  colony  ;  but  not  a 
Spaniard  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  fort  was  entirely  demolished. 
The  men,  whom  he  had  left  in  this  place,  had  seized  the  provisions 
of  the  natives  and  their  women,  and  exhibited  such  rapacity,  as  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  Indians,  who  had  in  consequence 
burned  the  fort  and  cut  them  off.  On  the  eighth  of  December  he 
landed  at  another  part  of  the  same  island  near  a  rock,  which  was  a 
convenient  situation  for  a  fort  ;  and  here  he  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Isabella,  and  which  was  the  first  town,  founded  by  Europeans 
in  the  new  world.  He  discovered  Jamaica  May  5,  1494,  where  he 
found  water  and  other  refreshments  for  his  men,  of  which  they 
were  in  the  greatest  want.  On  his  return  to  Hispaniola  September 
29,  he  met  his  brother  Bartholomew,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  thirteen  years,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  dead.  His 
brother  had  brought  supplies  from  Spain  iu  three  ships,  which  he 
commanded,  and  arrived  at  a  time,  when  liis  prudence,  experienccj 
and  bravery  were  peculiarly  needed  ;  for  Coh.imbus  on  his  return 
foimd  the  rolonv  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Their  lirentioi^sncss 
28 
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had  provoked  the  nutivcs,  who  had  united  against  their  invader% 
and  had  actually  killed  a  number  of  the  Spaniards.  He  collected 
his  people,  and  prevented  the  destruction,  which  threatened  them. 
In  the  spring  of  1495  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the  natives,  and 
with  two  hundred  men,  twenty  horses  and  as  many  dogs,  he  defeat- 
ed an  army  of  Indians,  which  has  been  estimated  at  one  himdred 
thousand.  In  about  a  year  he  reduced  the  natives  to  submission. 
But  while  Columbus  was  faithfully  employing  his  talents  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  his  enemies  were  endeavoring 
to  ruin  his  character.  He  was  a  loreigner,  and  the  proud  Spaniards 
could  not  patiently  see  him  elevated  to  such  nonors.  He  did  not 
require  so  enormous  a  tril)ute  of  the  Indians,  as  some  of  his  ra- 
pacious fellow  adventurers  would  impose,  and  complaints  against 
him  were  entered  with  the  king's  ministers.  The  discipline, 
which  he  maintained,  was  represented  as  severity,  and  the  punish- 
ments, \\  nich  he  inflicted,  as  cruelty  ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  he 
was  aiming  to  make  himself  independent.  These  whispers  excited 
suspicion  in  the  jealous  niind  of  Ferdinand,  and  Columbus  was  re- 
duced to  tlie  necessity  of  returning  to  the  Spanish  court,  that  he 
might  vindicate  himself  from  these  false  chari^es.  After  placing 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  leaving 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Bartholomew,  he 
suiled  from  Isabella  on  the  tenth  of  March  1496,  having  with  hira 
thirty  Indians.  He  first  visited  several  islands,  and  leaving  the 
West  Indies  April  20,  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  after  a  dangerous  and  te- 
dious voyage,  on  the  eleventh  of  June. 

His  presence  at  court,  with  the  influence  of  the  gold*  and  other 
valuable  articles,  which  he  carried  with  him,  removed  in  some  de- 
gree the  suspicions,  which  had  been  gathering  in  the  mind  of  the 
king.  liut  his  enemies,  though  silent  were  not  idle.  They  threw 
such  obstructions  in  his  way,  that  it  was  near  two  years  before  he 
could  again  set  sail  to  continue  his  discoveries.  Fonseca, bishop  of 
Badajos,  who  in  September  14"^  7  was  reinstated  in  the  direction  of 
Indian  affairs,  was  his  principal  enemy.  It  was-  he,  who  patrbnized 
Amerigo. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May  1498  he  sailed  from  Spain  on  his  third 
voyage  with  six  ships.  At  the  Canary  islands  he  dispatched  three 
of  his  ships  with  provisions  to  Hispaniola,  and  with  the  other  three 
he  kept  a  course  more  to  the  south.  He  discovered  Trinidad  July 
31,  and  the  continent  at  Terra  Firma  on  the  fii'st  of  August.  Hav- 
ing nrade  many  other  discoveries  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Do- 
mingo in  Hispaniola  August  30.  By  the  direction  of  Columbus  his 
bi'Other  had  begun  a  settlement  in  this  place,  and  it  was  now  made, 
the-capital.  Its  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Dominic,  the  fath- 
er of  Columbus.  He  found  the  colony  in  a  state,  which  awakened 
his  most  serious  apprehensions.  Francis  Roldan,  whom  he  had  left 
chief  justice,  had  excited  a  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards 
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to  mutiny.  He  had  attempted  to  seize  the  magazine  and  fort,  but 
failing  of  success,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  Columbus 
had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  subdue  him,  and  he  dreaded  the  effects 
of  a  civil  war,  which  might  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  colony.  He  had  recourse  therefore  to  address. 
By  pi'omising  pardon  to  such  as  should  submit,  by  offering  the  lib- 
erty of  return  to  Spain,  and  by  offering  to  reestablish  Roldan  in  his 
office  he  in  November  dissolved  this  dangerous  combination.  Some 
of  the  refractory  were  tried  and  put  to  death. 

As  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent  some  of  his  ships  to 
Spuin  with  a  journal  of  his  voyage,  a  -chart  of  the  coast  which  he 
had  discovered,  specimens  of  the  gold  and  pearls,  and  an  account  of 
the  insurrection.  Roldan  at  the  sam'e  time  sent  home  his  accusa- 
tions against  Columbus.  The  suspicions  of  Ferdinand  were  reviv- 
ed, and  they  were  fomented  by  Fonseca  and  others.  It  was  resolv- 
ed to  send  to  Hispaniola  a  judge,  who  should  examine  facts  upon 
the  spot.  Francis  de  Bovadilla  was  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
with  full  powers  to  supersede  Columbus,  if  he  found  him  guilty. 
When  he  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  all  dissensions  were  composed  in 
the  island,  effectual  provision  was  made  for  working  the  mines,  and 
the  authority  of  Columbus  over  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  was  well 
established.  But  Bovadilla  was  determined  to  treat  him  as  a  crim- 
inal. He  accordingly  took  possession  of  his  house  and  seized  his 
effects,  and  assuming  the  government  ordered  Columbus  to  be  ar- 
rested in  October  1 500,  and  loaded  with  irons.  He  was  thus  sent 
home  as  a  prisoner.  The  captain  of  the  vessel,  as  soon  as  he  was 
clear  of  the  island,  offered  to  release  him  from  his  fetters.  "  No," 
said  Columbus,  "  I  wear  these  irons  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
my  sovereigns,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me  at  liberty.*' 
He  arrived  at  Cadiz  November  fifth,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  De- 
cember was  set  at  liberty  by  the  command  of  Ferdinand  and  invited 
to  court.  He  vindicated  his  conduct  and  brought  the  most  satisfy- 
ing proofs  of  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Bijt  though  his  sove- 
reigns promised  to  recal  Bovadilla,  they  did  not  restore  Columbus 
to  his  government.  Their  jealousy  was  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
In  the  beginning  of  1502  Ovando  was  sent  out  governor  of  Hispan- 
iola, and  thus  a  new  proof  was  given  of  the  suspicion  and  injustice 
of  the  Spanish  king.  But  Columbus  was  still  intent  on  discovering 
a  passage  to  India.  He  sailed  again  from  Cadiz  in  the  beginning 
of  May  1502  with  four  small  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  but 
of  seventy  tons.  He  arrived  off  St.  Domingo  June  29,  but  Ovan- 
do refused  him  admission  into  the  port.  A  fleet  of  eighteen  sail 
was  at  this  time  about  setting  sail  for  Spain.  Columbus  advised 
Ovando  to  stop  them  for  a  few  days,  as  he  f>erceived  the  prognos- 
tics of  an  approaching  storm,  but  his  salutary  warning  was  disre- 
garded. The  fleet  sailed,  and  of  the  eighteen  vessels,  but  two  or 
three  escaped  tlie  hurricane.     In  this  general  wreck  perished  Bo? 
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vadilla,  Roldaii,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Columbus,  together  with 
the  immense  wealth,  which  they  had  unjustly  acquired.   Columbus 
under  the  lee  of  the  shore  rode  out  the  tempest  with  great  difticulty. 
He  soon  left  Hispaniola,  and  discovered  tlA-bay  of  Honduras.     He 
then  proceeded  to  cape  Gracius  a  Dios  and  tiience  along  the  coast 
to  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  he  hoped  but  in  vain  to  find  a  pas- 
sage to  the  great  sea  beyond  the  continent,  which  he  believed  would 
conduct  him  to  India,    On  the  second  ol'  November  he  found  a  hai'- 
bor,  which  on  account  of  its  beauty  he  called  Porto  Bello.  He  after- 
wards met  with  such  violent  storms,  as  threatened  his  leaky  vessels 
with  destruction.     One  of  them  he  lost  and  the  other  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  abandon.     With  the  two  remaining  ships  he  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  reached  tbeisliind  of  Jamiacain  1503,  being  obliged  to  run 
them  aground  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.    His  ships  were  ruin- 
ed beyond  the  possibility  of  being  repaired,  and  to  convey  an  ac- 
count of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola  seemed  impracticitble.    But  his 
fertile  genius  discovered  the  only  expedient,   which  was  left  him. 
He  obtained  from   the  natives   two  of  their   canoes,  each  form- 
ed out   of  a  single  tree.     In  these  two  of  his  most  faithful  friends 
offered  to  set  out  on  a  voya|;c  of  above  thirty  leagues.  They  reach- 
ed Hispaniola  in  ten  days,  but  they  solicited  relief  for  their  com- 
panions eight  months  in  vain.      Ovando  was  governed  by  a  mean 
jealousy  of  Columbus,  and  he  was  willing,  that  he  should   perish. 
In  the  mean  time  Columbus  had  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties.    His  seamen  threatened  his  life  for  bringing  them  into  such 
trouble  ;  tliey  mutinied,  seized  a  number  of  boats,  and  went  to  a  dis-, 
tant  part  of  the  island  ;  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long  residence 
of  the  Spaniards  among  them  and  began  to  bring  in  their  provisions 
%vith  reluctance.     But  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  again  relieved 
him  from  his  difficulties.     He  knew  that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
was  near.     On  the  day  before  it  took  place  he  assembled  the  prin- 
cipal Indians,  and  told  them  the  Great  Spirit  in  heaven  was  angry 
with  them  for  withdrawing  their  assistance  from  his  servants,  the 
Spaniards  ;  that  he  was  about  to  punish  them  ;  and  that  as  a  sign  of 
his  wrath  the  moon  would  be  obscured  that  very  night.      As  the 
eclipse  came  on,  they  ran  to  Columbus,  loaded  \vith  provisions,  and 
entreated  his  intercession  with  the  great  Spirit  to  avert  the  destruc- 
tion, which  threatened  them.     From  this  time  the  natives  were 
very  ready  to  bring  their  provisions,  and  they  treated  the  Spaniards 
with  the  greatest  respect. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months  Ovando  sent  a  small  vessel  to  Jamai- 
ca to  spy  out  the  condition  of  Columbus.  Its  approach  in- 
spired the  greatest  joy  ;  but  the  officer,  after  delivering  a  cask 
of  wine,  two  flitches  ot  bacon,  and  a  letter  of  compliment,  im- 
mediately set  sail  on  his  return.  To  quiet- the  murmurs,  wliich 
were  rising,  Columbus  told  his  companions,  that  he  himself 
had  refused   to  return  in  the  caravel,  because  it  was  too  sm£\ll  to 
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take  the  whole  of  them  ;  but  that  another  vessel  would  soon  arrive  to 
take  them  off.  The  mutineers  from  a  distam  part  of  the  island  were  ap- 
proaching, and  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  them  with  force.  Columbus, 
being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  against 
them,  who  on  their  refusing  to  submit  attacked  them,  and  took  their 
leader  prisoner.  At  length  a  vessel,  which  was  purchased  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who  went  to  Hispaniola  for  his  relief,  came  to  Jamaica 
and  released  him  from  his  unpleasant  situation.  On  his  arrival  at 
St.  Domingo  August  13,  1504,  Ovando  received  him  with  the  most 
studied  respect,  but  as  he  soon  gave  new  proofs  of  his  malevolejice^ 
Columbus  prepared  for  his  return  to  Spain.  In  September  he  set 
sail,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  son,  and  after  a  long  voyage,, 
in  which  he  encountered  violent  storms,  and  after  sailing  seven  hun- 
dred leagues  with  jury  masts  he  reached  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  in  De- 
cember. He  now  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  patroness,  Isa- 
bella. He  soon  repaired  to  court,  and  after  spending  about  a  year 
in  fruitless  solicitations  for  his  violated  rights,  and  after  calling  in 
vain  upon  a  sovereign  to  respect  his  engagements,  he  died  at  Valla- 
dolid  May  20,  1506,  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bu- 
ried magnificently  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  with  this  inscriptioi]! 
on  his  tomb ; 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon. 

That  is, 
To  Castile  and  Leon 
Columbus. gave  a  new  world. 
In  the  character  of  Columbus  were  combined  the  qualities,  which 
constitute  greatness.     He  possessed  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind. 
He  knew  the  sciences,  as  they  were  taught  at  the  period,  in  which 
he  lived.     He  was  fond  of  great  enterprises,  and  capable  of  prose- 
cuting them  with  the  most  unwearied  patience.      He  surmounted 
difficulties,  which  would  have  entirely  discouraged  persons  of  less 
firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit.      His  invention  extricated  him 
from  many  perplexities,  and  his  prudence  enabled  him  to  conceal 
or  subdue  his  own  infirmities,  whilst  he  took  advantage  of  the  pas- 
sions of  others,   adjusting  his  behavior  to  his  circumstances,  tem- 
porizing, or  acting  with  vigor,  as  the  occasion  required.     He  was  a 
man  of  undaunted  courage  and  high  thoughts. 

The  following  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  in  vindicat- 
ing his  claim  to  respect  for  his  discoveries  is  related  by  Peter  Mar- 
tyr. Not  long  before  his  death,  at  a  public  dinner,  the  nobility  in° 
sinuated,  that  his  discoveries  were  rather  the  result  of  accident,  than 
of  well  concerted  measures.  Columbus  heard  them  decry  his  ser- 
vices for  some  time,  but  at  length  called  for  an  egg,  and  asked  them 
to  set  it  upright  on  on  its  smaller  end.  When  they  confessed  it  tu 
be  impossible,  he  flatted  its  shell  by  striking  it  gently  upon  the  table 
till  it  stood  upright.     The  company  immediately"  ey.cb,imed  wifh  r; 
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sneer,  "  any  body  iraght  have  done  it.'*  «  Yes,"  said  Columbus, 
"  but  none  of  you  thought  ol"  it.  So  I  discovered  the  Indies,  and 
now  every  pilot  can  steer  the  same  course.  Remember  the  scoffs, 
which  were  thrown  at  me  before  I  put  my  design  iu  execution. 
Then  it  was  a  dream,  a  chimera,  a  delusion  ;  now  it  is  what  any 
body  might  have  done  as  weJl  as  I." 

Columbus  was  tall  of  stature,  long  visaged,  of  a  majestic  aspect^ 
his  nose  hooked,  his  eyes  grey,  of  a  clear  complexion,  and  some- 
what ruddy.  He  was  witty  and  pleasant,  well  spoken  and  elegant. 
His  conversation  was  disci-eet,  which  gained  him  the  affections  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  his  presence  attracted  respect, 
having  an  ait  of  authority  and  grandeur.  He  wa:s  always  temperate 
in  eating  and  drinking  and  modest  in  his  dress.  He  understood 
Latin  and  composed  verses.  In  religion  he  was  very  zealous  and 
devout. 

Columbus  was  ever  fiuthful  to  his  prince.  How  far  the  artifices, 
to  which  he  had  recourse  in  the  dangerovis  circumstances,  in  which 
he  was  placed,  can  be  justiiied,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  decide.  He 
is  represented  as  a  person,  who  always  entertained  a  reverence  for 
the  deity,  and  confidence  in  his  protection.  His  last  words  were, 
"  into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  His  life  was 
written  by  his  son  Ferdinand. — Robertson's  history  of  America^  book 
ii  ;  Bclfc.nafi's  biogra/ih'j,  i.  86 — 148  ;  Holmes*  annalsj  ji.  1 — 24  ; 
Herrera's  hint,  of  America^  i  ;  life  of  Columbus. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  was  possessed  by  the 
Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  the  Podunk,  and  many  other  smaller  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  Pequots,  who  were  numerous  and  warlike,  and 
who  occupied  the  territory  along  the  sea  coast  from  Paukatuck  to 
Connecticut  river,  about  the  year  1630  extended  their  conquest 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  Connecticut,  over  Long  Island,  and  a 
part  of  Narraganset.  Sassacus  was  the  grand  sachem,  whose  seat 
was  at  New  London,  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 
He  had  under  him  twenty  six  petty  sachems.  One  of  these  was 
Uncas,  chief  of  the  Mohegans,  whose  territory  comprehended  most 
of  New  London  county,  almost  the  whole  county  of  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford.  The  Podunks 
inhabited  East  Hartford  and  the  circumjacent  country. 

The  first  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  coun- 
cil in  England  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  1630  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  assigned  this  grant  to  lord  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Brook,  and 
others.  Attracted  by  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  some  of  the  set- 
tlers of  Plymouth  had  explored  Connecticut  river  in  the  years  1631 
and  1632,  and  fi.Kcd  upon  a  place  in  Windsor,  as  suitable  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trading  house.  Whether  the  Dutch  of  New  Neth- 
erlands or  New  York  had  before  this  discovered  the  river  is  uncer- 
tain, though  it  is  probable,  that  they  had.    By  their  own  accounts  tliej 
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had  built  a  fort  upon  it  as  early  as  1 623.  Without  a  question,  how-  - 
ever,  tne  first  setilement  was  made  by  them,  in  October  1633  a 
company  Iroai  Plymouth,  with  materials  for  a  house,  suiied  for  Con- 
necticut to  execute  the  plan,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  traders. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  place,  where  Hartford  now  stands,  they  found 
a  ligiit  tort,  wnich  had  just  been  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon  planted.  They  were  ordei'ea  to  strike  their  colors,  but 
they  resolutely  proceecied,  and  landing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
set  up  their  house  about  a  mile  above  tne  fortification  of  the  Dutch. 
This  was  the  first  house  erected  in  Connecticut.  The  Indian  trade 
had  become  too  important  to  be  neglected.  Otter  and  beaver  skins 
to  the  amount  in  value  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  sent 
in  a  single  ship  to  England,  and  the  Dutch  purchased  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  beavers  annually. 

In  the  summer  of  1635  some  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
made  preparations  for  a  settlement  on  Connecticut  river  near  the 
Plymouth  trading  house.  On  the  fifteenth  of  October  about  sixty 
men,  women,  and  children  commenced  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  in  fourteen  days  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destina-^ 
lion.  The  reverend  Mr.  Warham,  with  a  company  from  Dorches- 
ter, settled  at  Mattaneang,  which  they  called  Windsor  ;  several 
people  from  Watertown  commenced  a  plantation  at  Pauquiaug, 
which  they  called  Wethersfield  ;  and  others  from  Newtown  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Suckiang,  or  Hartford.  Of  these  emigrants* 
those,  who  settled  at  Windsor,  had  purchased  the  right  of  settling 
there  of  the  old  Plymouth  company  in  England,  and  the  soil  of  the 
Indians.  About  the  same  time  lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  his  associ- 
ates sent  over  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  commission  as  governor  of  Connecticut  for  one  year, 
with  instructions  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river. 
He  arrived  at  Boston  in  October  1635  and  the  next  month  sent  a 
bark  with  twenty  men  to  begin  the  fortification,  which  they  called 
Saybrook  fort.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  a  Dutch  vessel,  sent 
from  New  Netherlands  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  appeared 
off  the  harbor  ;  but  the  English,  having  two  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted,  prevented  their  landing.  The  commission  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp interfered  with  the  planters  of  Massachusetts,  but  tlic  latter 
were  permitted  quietly  to  enjoy  their  possessions.  In  the  winter, 
as  the  vessels  with  provisions,  which  had  been  expected,  had  not  ar- 
rived, a  severe  famine  was  experienced.  ?r'{ost  of  the  emigrantr. 
were  obliged  to  descend  the  river,  and  set  sail  on  their  return  to 
Boston.  Those,  who  kept  their  station,  subsisted  on  acorns, 
malt,  and  grains  ;  and  many  of  their  cattle  perished.  The  planters 
in  Connecticut  at  first  settled  under  the  general  government  of 
Massachusetts,  but  the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  entirely 
in  their  own  hands.  The  first  court,  which  exercised  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  wa3  hekl  April  36,  1636  at  Hartford,  the  planta-- 
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tion  between  Windsor  and  WethcrsField.  It  consisted  of  uvo  dele- 
gates from  each  of  three  to^7lls,  and  several  orders  v/crc  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  infant  settlements.  The  courts  were  afterwards 
held  in  each  town  in  rotation. 

In  the  year  1636  a  large  accession  was  made  to  the  inhabitants  on 
Connecticut  river.  The  reverend  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone,  the 
ministers  of  Newtown  near  Boston,  with  their  whole  church  and 
congregation  travelled  in  June  through  a  trackless  wildernes,  driv- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle  and  suhsistintj  during  the  journey 
on  the  milk  of  the  cows.  They  settled  at  Hartford,  having  purchas- 
ed the  land  of  an  Indian  sachem.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  about  eight  hundred  persons  in  the  colony.  The  year  1637 
IS  distinguished  by  the  war  with  the  Pequots.  This  powerful  tribe 
had  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  settlements  made  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  had  murdered  anumber  of  the  English.  The  dangers, 
which  threatened  the  colony,  rendering  vigorous  measures  necessa- 
ry, it  was  determined  to  invade  the  Pequots,  and  carry  the  war  in- 
to their  territory.  A  body  of  troops  was  sent  out  in  May  under  the 
command  of  John  Mason,  and  on  the  twenty  sixth  of  the  month 
they  attacked  the  enemy  in  one  of  their  forts  near  New  London, 
and  killed  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  Indians.  Only  two  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  Pequots  were  entire- 
ly subdued,  and  the  other  Intlians  of  New  England  were  inspired 
Avith  such  terror,  as  restrained  them  from  open  hostilities  for  near 
forty  years.  The  astonishing  success  of  this  war,  which  could  be 
attributed  only  to  the  providence  of  God,  called  forth  the  most  de- 
vout acknowledgments. 

In  1637  anew  colony,  was  commenced  in  Connecticut.  The 
reverend  John  Davenport,  accompanied  by  Theophilus  Eaton  and 
Edward  Hopkins,  and  other  respectable  persons  from  London,  arriv- 
ed in  the  summer  at  Boston,  seeking  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Not  finding  a  convenient  place  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  being  informed  of  a  large  bay  to  the  southwest  of 
Connecticut  river,  commodious  for  trade,  they  applied  to  their 
friends  in  Connecticut  to  purchase  for  them  of  the  native  proprie- 
tors all  the  lands, lying betv.een  the  rivers  Connecticut  and  Hudson. 
This  purchase  was  in  part  effected.  In  the  autumn  iVIr.  Eaton  and 
some  others  of  the  company  made  a  journey  to  Connecticut  to  ex- 
plore the  lands  and  harbors  on  the  sea  coast,  and  pitched  upon 
Quinnipiack,  afterwards  called  New  Haven  for  the  place  of  their 
settlement.  Here  they  erected  a  hut  and  remained  through  the 
winter.  In  the  next  spring,  March  30,  1638,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany went  from  Boston,  and  arrived  at  Quinnipiick  in  about  a  fort- 
night. On  the  eighteenth  of  April  they  kept  the  first  sabbath  in 
the  place,  and  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  them  under  a  large 
spreading  oak.  They  soon  after  entered  into  what  they  called  a 
plantation  covenant,  b;-  which  they  solemnly  engaged  to  be  governed 
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in  their  civil  as  well  as  religious  concerns  by  the  I'ules  of  scripture. 
On  the  twenty  fourth  of  November  the  lands  ol  Quinnipiack  were 
purchased  of  the  sachem  of  that  part  of  the  country  by  a-few  pres- 
ents and  an  engagement  to  protect  him  and  his  Indians,  he  reserv- 
ing a  sufficient  quanty  of  land  to  plant  on  the  east  side  of  the  har- 
bor. In  December  another  purchase  was  made  for  thirteen  coats 
of  a  large  tract,  lying  principally  north  of  the  other,  extending  eight 
miles  east  of  the  river  Quinnipiack  and  five  miles  west,  and  being 
ten  rniles  in  breadth  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Near  the  bay  of 
Quinnipiack  they  laid  out  their  town  in  squai'es  on  the  plan  of  a 
spacious  city,  and  called  it  New  Haven. 

The  foundation  of  two  colonies  was  now  laid,  which  were  called 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  The  original  consti- 
tution of  the  former  was  established  by  a  convention  of  all  the  free 
planters  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield,  which  met  at 
Hartford  January  14,  1639,  and  it  has  continued  with  little  altera- 
tion to  the  present  time.  It  was  ordained,  that  there  should  be  an- 
nually two  general  courts,  or  assemblies,  in  April  and  September, 
the  first  to  be  the  court  of  election,  in  which  six  magistrates,  at  least, 
and  all  other  public  officers  were  to  be  chosen  ;  that  a  governor 
should  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  until  another  should  be  appoint- 
ed ;  that  no  one  could  be  chosen  to  this  office  unless  he  had  been  a 
magistrate,  and  was  a  member  of  some  church,  nor  more  than  once 
in  two  years  ;  that  the  choice  of  these  officers  should  be  made  by 
ballot  and  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  convened  in  general  elec- 
tion, every  man  to  be  considered  as  a  freeman,  who  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  any  of  the  towns,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth  ;  that  each  of  the  three  towns 
should  send  four  deputies  to  the  general  court ;  and  that  when  there 
was  an  equal  division,  the  governor  should  have  a  casting  vote. 
Agreeably  to  this  constitution  the  freemen  convened  at  Hartford  in 
April  and  established  their  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  John 
Haynes  was  chosen  governor,  and  the  general  assembly  proceeded 
gradually  to  enact  a  system  of  laws. 

The  planters  of  Quinnipiack  had  continued  more  than  a  year  with- 
out any  other  constitution  than  their  plantation  covenant.  But  on 
the  fourth  of  June  1639  they  convened  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  civil  and  religious  polity.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  scriptures 
afford  a  perfect  rule  for  the  discharge  of  all  duties,  and  that  they 
would  be  governed  by  them  ;  that  church  members  only  should  be 
free  burgesses,  and  that  they  only  should  choose  magistrates  among 
themselves  to  manage  their  affairs  ;  and  that  twelve  men  should  be 
chosen,  who  should  elect  seven  to  begin  the  church.  Seven  men 
were  accordingly  chosen  in  August,  who  were  called  the  seven  pil- 
lars. They  met  in  coui't,  October  25,  and  admitted  into  their  body- 
all  the  members  of  the  churches.  To  this  succeeded  the  election 
of  officers.  Theophihi«;  Eaton  was  chosen  governor,  and  mih  him 
29 
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were  joined  four  map:ii>trates.  It  was  at  the  same  time  decreed, 
that  there  should  be  a  general  court  annually  in  October,  at  which 
all  the  officers  of  the  coloiiy  should  be  chosen,  and  that  tlic  word  of 
God  should  be  the  sole  rule  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth. As  the  plantation  enlarged,  the  general  court  receiv- 
ed a  new  form,  and  the  civil  polity  of  this  jurisdiction  gradually 
approached  to  a  near  resemblance  of  the  government  of  Connecticut. 
The  greatest  dissimilarity  subsisted  in  respect  to  juries,  which  were 
never  used  on  trials  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 

These  two  colonies  remained  distinct  iintil  the  year  1665,  when 
they  were  united  into  one  ;  but  though  distinct  in  government,  yet 
a  union,  rendered  necessary  by  common  danger,  sul)sisted  between 
them.  The  apprehension  of  hostilities  froni  the  Indians,  and  the 
actual  encroachments  and  violence  of  the  Dutch  induced  the  colo- 
nies of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth  to 
adopt  articles  of  confederation,  which  were  signed  at  Boston  May 
19,  1 643.  By  these  articles  it  was  agreed,  that  two  commissioners 
from  each  of  the  united  colonies  of  New  England  should  meet  an- 
nually ;  that  they  should  be  vested  with  full  powers  for  making  war 
and  peace,  and  cstal^lishing  laws  of  a  general  concern,  the  agree- 
ment of  six,  however,  being  always  necessary  to  render  any  meas- 
ure binding  upcMi  the  whole  ;  and  tlnU  fugitives  from  justice,  and 
servants,  who  escaped  from  their  masters,  should  on  proper  evidence 
of  their  character  be  delivered  up  to  the  colony,  which  they  had  left. 
This  union  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  colonies,  particu- 
larly to  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  which  were  peculiarly  expos- 
ed to  hostilities  from  the  Dutch.  It  subsisted  more  than  forty  years 
until  the  abrogation  of  tlie  charters  of  the  New  England  colonies 
by  king  James  II.  In  the  year  1645  it  was  directed  in  the  colony 
of  New  Haven,  that  each  town  should  choose  their  own  judges, 
■whose  powers  were  restricted,  and  a  court  of  magisU'ates  was  ap- 
pointed, which  Y/as  to  meet  twice  annually  at  New  Haven,  and  to  be 
composed  of  all  the  magistrates  in  the  jurisdiction.  To  this  court 
appeals  were  made  from  the  plantation  courts,  and  here  the  decision 
was  final.  It  was  decreed  also,  that  there  should  be  two  general 
courts,  or  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor, 
mae-istrates,  and  two  deputies  from  each  town,  and  that  the  election 
of  officers  should  be  annual. 

In  consideration  of  the  success  and  increase  of  the  New  England 
colonies  the  English  parliament  granted  them,  March  10,  1643,  an 
exemption  from  all  customs,  subsidies,  and  other  duties  until  fur- 
ther orders.  In  1 644  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchased  of  the 
agent  of  lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  lord  Brook  their  right  to  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  for  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  In  1647  an  unhappy 
controversy  commenced  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
respecting  an  impost  of  two  pence  per  bushel  for  com,  and  a  penny 
on  the  pound  for  beaver,  or  twenty  shillings  upon  every  hogshead, 
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to  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Springfield  at  the  mouth  of  Connect- 
icut I'iver  for  the  support  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies,  and  when 
they  had  decided  in  favor  of  it  in  1649,  Massachusetts  immediately 
in  retaliation  imposed  a  duly  upon  all  goods,  belonging  to  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  or  New  Haven,  imported 
within  the  castle,  or  exported  from  any  part  of  the  bay.  A  singu- 
lai-  law  was  about  this  time  made  in  Connecticut  respecting  the  use 
of  tobacco.  All  persons,  not  accustomed  to  take  it,  and  all  persons 
under  twenty  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  using  it,  unless  they 
procui'ed  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  that  it  would  be  useful,  and 
obtained  a  license  from  the  court.  All  others,  addicted  to  the  use  of 
it,  were  prohibited  from  taking  it  in  any  company,  or  at  their  labors, 
Of  in  travelling  unless  ten  miles  from  any  company  ;  and  not  more 
than  once  in  a  day  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  six  pence  for  every  of- 
fence. The  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  continued  to 
increase,  Mid  new  towns,  purchased  of  the  Indians,  were  constantly 
settled.  In  1661  major  John  Mason,  as  agent  for  Connecticut, 
bought  of  the  natives  all  lands,  which  had  not  before  been  purchas- 
ed by  particular  towns,  and  made  a  public  surrender  of  them  to 
the  colony  in  tlie  presence  of  the  general  assembly.  A  petition 
was  now  prepared  to  king  Charles  II  for  a  charter,  and  John  Win- 
throp,  who  had  been  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  em- 
ployed to  present  it.  His  majesty  issued  his  letters  under  the 
great  seal,  April  23,  166?,  ordaining  that  there  should  be  annually 
two  general  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  deputy 
governor,  and  twelve  assistants,  with  two  deputies  from  every  town 
or  city.  This  chai'ter  has  ever  since  remained  the  basis  of  the 
government  of  Connecticut.  It  included  the  colony  of  New  Ha- 
ven ;  but  that  colony  did  not  accept  it.  The  boundaries  were  fixed, 
and  on  the  west  it  extended  across  the  continent  to  the  south  sea, 
or  pacific  ocean.  In  the  year  1 665,  when  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained respecting  the  New  England  charters,  the  union  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven  was  completed,  and  they  have  remained 
imder  one  government  ever  since.  At  the  time  of  the  union  they 
consisted  of  nineteen  towns.  This  event  had  been  delayed  by  a 
difference  of  views  respecting  the  propositions  of  the  synod  of 
Cambridge  in  1662.  It  was  recommended,  that  the  children  of 
parents,  not  in  full  communion  in  the  churches,  should  be  baptized. 
To  this  measure  New  Haven  was  utterly  opposed  ;  and  as  in  this 
colony  no  person  could  be  a  freeman,  unless  he  was  a  member  of 
the  church,  which  was  not  a  requisite  qualification  in  Connecticut, 
it  was  feared  that  a  union  would  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic il  body  and  have  no  good  effect  upon  their  civil  affairs.  At 
the  general  assembly  in  May  1665  counties  were  first  made  and 
county  courts  were  first  instituted  by  that  name.  In  1670  an  alter- 
ation was  made  in  the  mode  of  election,  which  had  hitherto  been  by 
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the  whole  body  of  freemen.  The  freemen  had  now  become  so 
numerous  that  they  were  allowed  to  complete  the  election  ol  civil 
officers  ut  Hartford  by  proxy,  and  a  law  was  enacted,  regulating 
elections,  which  is  in  substance  vei-y  similar  to  the  law,  which  now 
exists.  The  number  of  men  in  Connecticut  in  1671,  from  sixteen 
to  sixty  years  of  age,  was  two  thousand  and  fifty.  In  1672  tho 
union  of  Connecticut-  Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth  was  renewed, 
and  the  first  cocie  ot  Connecticut  laws  was  published.  The  book  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  having  been  compiled  by  Roger  Ludlow, 
esquire.  Every  family  was  required  to  possess  one.  The  Indian 
vars  in  1675  and  1676  occasioned  much  suflering  in  the  colony. 
In  1687,  when  Andros  was  governor  of  New  England,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  wrest  the  charter  from  Connecticut.  A  quo  warranto 
against  the  governor  and  company  had  been  issued  two  years  be- 
fore, and  in  October  of  this  year,  when  the  assembly  was  sitting, 
Andros  went  to  Hartford  with  sixty  regular  troops,  demanded  the 
charier,  and  declared  the  government  to  be  dissolved.  The  sub- 
ject was  debated  in  the  assembly  until  evening,  when  the  charter 
Vas  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table  ;  but  the  lights  being  instantly 
extinguished,  captain  Wadsworth  of  Hartford  seized  it,  and  secreted 
it  in  the  cavity  of  a  large  oak  tree  in  front  of  the  house  of  the 
honorable  Samuel  Wyllys,  esquire.  This  tree,  measuring  twenty 
one  feet  in  circmnterence,  is  now  standing.  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
assumed  the  govcinmcnt,  and  the  records  of  the  colony  were  closed. 
He  appointed  all  olHccrs,  civil  and  military.  Notwithstanding  the 
professions  of  regard  to  the  public  good,  made  by  the  tyrant,  he 
soon  began  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  laws  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  were  suspended.  Libertv>  property,  every 
tiling  dear  to  man  becoming  insecure,  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment was  arrested,  and  as  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
the  people  mourned.  After  the  seizure  of  Andros  by  the  daring 
friends  of  liberty  in  Massaclmsetts,  the  old  magistrates  of  Connect- 
icut were  induced  again  to  accept  the  government,  at  the  request 
of  the  freemen,  May  9,  1689.  In  1691  the  old  charter  was  re- 
sumed, being  ackuovv'tedged  to  be  valid,  as  no  judgment  had  been 
entered  against  it.  The  clergy  were  exempted  from  taxation  in 
1706,  and  the  Saybrook  platform  was  adopted  in  1708.  In  171 1  a 
superior  court,  to  be  held  annually  in  the  several  counties,  was 
established.  The  college,  which  had  been  incorporated  at  Say- 
brook  in  1701,  was  in  1717  removed  to  New  Haven?  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  named  Yale  college.  In  1750  the  laws  of  Connecti- 
cut were  again  revised  and  published  in  a  small  folio  volume. 

The  charter  of  this  colony  being  supposed  to  extend  the  western 
boundary  to  the  south  sea,  purchases  were  accordingly  made  in 
1754  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  by  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Connecticut,  called  the  Susquehannah  and  Delaware 
fpmpanies,  ©f  a  large  tract  qf  land  lying  west  of  the  Delaware 
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river,  and  thence  spreading  over  the  east  and  west  branches  of 
Susquehannah  river,  on  which  conbiderablc  settlements  wpre 
shortly  after  made.  The  settlers  were  incorporated  afterwards  by 
the  generiil  assembly  and  annexed  to  the  county  of  Litchfield.  As 
the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  covered  these  settlements,  a  dispute 
arose,  which  was  maintained  with  warmtli  for  some  time,  and  was 
at  length  submitted  to  gentlemen,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  whpse 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  close  of  the  reyo-  . 
lution  Connecticut  ceded  all  her  charter  claims  west  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  congress,  reserving  only  a  tract  of  the  widtji  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  bounded 
north  by  lake  Erie,  containing  near  four  millions  of  acres.  This 
cession  was  accepted  by  congress,  which  establishes  to  Connecti- 
cut her  title  to  these  lands.  The  legislature  of  this  state  in  1793 
granted  to  the  sufferers  in  the  several  towns,  that  were  burned  du- 
ring the  war,  a  tract  of  half  a  million  of  acres  on  the  west  end  of 
this  reservation.  The  American  revolution,  which  so  essentially 
affected  the  governments  of  most  of  the  colonies,  produced  no 
very  perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connecticut- 
While  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  they  elected  their 
own  governors,  and  all  subordinate  civil  officers  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  as  little  control,  as  at  the  present  time.  Connecticut  has 
always  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as  perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic, 
as  ever  existed.  Its  system  of  laws,  digested  by  Zephaniah  Swift, 
and  published  in  1796,  is  contained  in  an  octavo  volume.  The 
Connecticut  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  was  incorporated  in 
1801. — TrumbuWs  hist,  of  Connecticut  ;  Morse's  geog.  ;  H.  Adams' 
X.  England  ;  Morse  and  Parish's  JV.  England  ;  Kees'  cyclopaxiia^ 
Amer.  edit.  ;  Holmes'  annals  ;   Gordon^  \. 

COOKE  (Elisha,)  a  respectable  physician  of  Boston,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1657.  After  having  been  an  assistant 
under  the  old  government,  he  was  sent  to  England  in  1 6  89  as  an  agent 
of  Massachusetts  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  charter.  He 
was  decided  in  his  opinion,  that  if  the  old  charter  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, it  would  be  better  to  meet  the  consequences,  than  to  submit 
to  a  charter,  which  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people.  When  the 
new  charter  was  procured  in  1691,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  prevent  its  acceptance  in  Massachusetts.  The  rev- 
erend Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  agent  at  the  same  time,  pur- 
sued a  different  co.urse,  thinking  it  wise  to  submit  to  a  necessary 
evil.  Though  he  was  not  placed  in  the  list  of  counsellors,  nomina- 
ted by  Dr.  Mather  in  1692,  from  apprehensions  that  he  would  op- 
pose the  new  charter  ;  yet  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  in 
Massachusetts.  He  was,  however,  rejected  by  governor  Phips,  be- 
cause he  had  opposed  his  appointment  in  Enj^land.  In  1694  he  was 
reelected,  and  continued  in  the  council  till  1 703,  when  governor 
Dudley  negatived  his  election,  as  he  did  for  a  number  of  years  sue- 
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cessively.  In  1715  his  choice  was  ai)proved  He  died  in  this  yeal' 
on  the  thirty  first  ol  October,  aycd  seventy  eight  years.  Though 
esteeiTicd  as  a  physician,  he  was  most  remarkable  in  his  political 
character,  havhig  been  more  than  forty  years  hi  places  ol  public 
trust,  and  being  always  firm  and  steady  to  his  principles.  He  mar- 
I'ied  a  daughter  ol"  governor  Lev crcii.-— Hut c /tins on,  i.  393,  408  ; 
ii.  70,  136,  21 1. 

COOKE  (Elisha),  distinguished  in  the  political  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  son  o.  the  preceding  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1697.  He  was  a  representative  of  Boston  in  the 
general  court  in  17  13,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  private  bank  rather  than 
ofthebublic  l)ank,  the  plan  of  which  was  adopted  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  bills  ot  credit.  He  w  is  elected  into  the  council  in  1717, 
and  immediately  commenced  liis  opposition  to  governor  Sluite,  en- 
gaging on  the  popular  side.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute.  The  diflerent  parties  became  more  hostile  ;  new  subjects 
of  controversy  arose  ;  and  Shute  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  the 
colony.  Mr.  Cooke  was  elected  a  counsellor  in  171 8,  but  the  gov- 
ernor in  a  manner  not  very  civil  informed  him,  that  his  attendance 
at  the  board  would  be  excused.  In  1720  he  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  ;  but  the  governor  negatived  the  choice, 
and  as  the  house  refused  to  make  a  new  election,  contesting  his 
right  to  control  them,  he  dissolved  the  assembly.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion a  different  person  was  elected,  not  because  the  pretension  of 
Shute  was  admitted,  but  that  there  might  be  no  oostruction  to  the 
progress  of  tlie  regular  business  of  the  court.  In  1723  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  iVIassachusetts  and  sailed  for  London  in  January. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  chosen  in  May  1726  a  member  of  the 
council.  On  the  accession  of  governor  Belcher,  he  was  appointed 
in  1  730  a  justice  of  tl.e  common  i?leas  for  Suffolk.  He  had  hitherto 
retiiined  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  endeavoring  to  support 
their  liberties,  but  being  desirous  of  securing  his  interest  both  with 
the  governor  and  the  town  of  Boston,  a  jealousy  was  excited,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  the  regard  of  both  parties.  In  1733  or 
1734  he  was  elected  representative  by  a  majority  of  only  one  or  two 
votes  in  six  or  seven  hundred.  He  died  in  August  1737,  worn  out 
with  his  labors,  having  been  many  years  the  head  of  the  popular 
party.  He  published  political  UActs.-^-Hutc/iimon, ii.  22  1,233,  302, 
348,  391  ;    Collect,  /lisf.soc.  iii.  300. 

COOKE  (Samuel),  first  minister  of  the  second  parish  in  Cam- 
bridge, was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1735,  and  was  ordained 
September  12,  1739.  He  died  June  4,  1783,  hi  the  seventy  fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty  fourth  of  his  ministry,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reverend  Mr.  Fiske.  He  was  a  man  oi  science,  of  a 
social  disposition,  distinguished  by  his  -^^ood  sense  and  prudence,  and 
a  faithful  servnnt  of  the  Lord  Jesus  He  published  a  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  the  reverend  Cotton  Drown,  1748  ;  at  thp  ordination 
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£if  the  revereml  William  Symmes,  1759  ;  the  election  sermon, 
1770  ;  a  sermon  for  a  memorial  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  1777. 
— -.Collections  of  the  historical  society ,  vii.  33. 

COOPER  (William),  minister  in  Boston,  was  a  native  of  that 
town,  and  being  early  impressed  by  the  truths  of  religion  and 
delighting  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  he  passed  through  the 
temptations  of  youth  without  a  blemish  upon  his  character.  He 
was  grave,  but  not  gloomy  nor  austere  ;  disereet,  but  not  precise  ; 
and  cheerful,  withiinnocence.  While  a  member  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1712,  he  ardently  cultivated  those 
br.;nches  of  science,  which  were  most  useful  and  important.  Every 
literary  pursuit  was  sanctified  by  prayer,  and  every  human  acquisi- 
tion rendered  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  religion. 
Soon  after  he  began  to  preach,  the  eminence  of  his  qualifications  as 
a  minister  attracted  the  attention  of  the  church  in  Brattle  street, 
Boston,  and  he  vv'as  invited  to  be  colleague  pastor  with  the  reverend 
Mr.  Colman.  At  bis  own  request  his  ordination  was  delayed  for  a 
year,  until  May  23,  1716,  when  he  was  inducted  iiito  th«  sacred  of- 
fice. From  this  period  to  that  of  his  death  iiis  n-vinisterial  gifts, 
graces,  and  usefulness  seemed  constantly  to  increase,  and  the  more 
he  was  known,  the  more  he  was  esteemed,  loved,  and  honored. 
In  the  year  1737  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  college,  but 
lie  declined  the  honorable  trust.  He  died  December  13,  1743,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  ah  eminent  preacher,  being  an  able  and  zealous  advocate 
of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Jesus  Christ  was 
ever  the  prominent  object  in  liis  discourses.  He  insisted  much  oii 
the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  considering  them  as  not  only  constituting 
the  sole  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope,  but  as  exhibiting  the  capital 
aids  and  incentives  to  holiness  of  heartand  life.  Hence  his  preach- 
ing was  practical  as  well  as  evangelical.  He  inculcated  obedience 
upon  christian  principles  and  by  christian  arguments.  His  sermons 
were  easy  and  natural  in  method  ;  rich  in  important  truth  ;  plain, 
but  not  grovelling  in  style  ;  solid  and  argumentative,  yet  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  devotion  ;  calculated  at  once  to  enlighten  the. 
mind,  to  impress  the  conscience,  and  to  warm  the  heart.  In  ex- 
plaining the  profound  and  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel  he  had  the 
singular  felicity  to  be  intelligible  to  the  ignorant,  instructive  to  the 
well  informed,  and  edifying  to  the  serious.  In  prayer  he  remarka- 
bly excelled.  He  hiid  a  voice  at  once  strong  and  pleasant,  an  elo- 
cution grave  and  dignified  ;  while  a  deep  impression  of  God,  whose 
mercy  lie  implored,  and  whose  messages  he  delivered,  was  visible 
in  his  countenance  and  demeanor,  and  added  an  indescribable  so- 
lemnity to  all  his  performances.  His  benevolent  labors  were  not 
in  vain.  He  was  an  eminent  instrument  and  promoter  of  the  great 
revival  of  religion,  which  took  place  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 
With  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  he  declared,  that  "  since  the 
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year  1740  more  people  had  sometimes  come  to  him  in  concertj 
about  their  souls  in  one  week,  than  in  the  preceding  twenty  foiiv 
years  of  his  ministry."  To  these  applicants  he  was  a  most  judi- 
cious and  affectionate  counsellor  and  guide.  Though  the  general 
attention  to  the  things  of  another  world  was  pronounced  by  many  to 
be  enthusiasm  and  fiinaticism,  yet  Mr.  Cooper,  while  he  withstood 
the  irregularities,  wliicli  prevailed,  was  persuaded,  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  work  of  divine  grace.  The  numerous  instances  in  his 
own  parish  of  persons  affected  cither  with  pungent  and  distressing 
convictions  of  sin,  with  deep  humiliation  and  self  abhorrence,  with 
ardent  love  to  God  and  man,  or  with  inexpressible  consolation  in 
religion  perfectly  satisfied  him,  that  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
divine  Reprover,  Sanctificr,  and  Comfoiler  was  among  them.  In 
the  private  walks  of  life  he  displayed  the  combined  excellencies  of 
the  gentleman  and  christian.  He  had  but  little  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  but  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  disease,  he  was 
enabled  to  declare,  that  he  rejoiced  in  God  his  Savior. 

He  published  a  sermon  on  the  incomprehensibleness  of  God, 
17  li  ;  how  and  why  yoimg  people  should  cleanse  their  way,  1716  ; 
a  sermon  to  young  people,  172  3  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  John  Corey, 
1726  ;  a  discourse  on  early  piety,  1728  ;  a  discourse  on  the  I'eality, 
extremity,  and  absolute  certainty  of  hell  torments,  1732  ;  on  the 
death  of  lieutenant  governor  Tailer,  1732  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Robert  Breck,  1736  ;  concio  hycmalis,  or  a  winter  sermon, 
1737  ;  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Peter  Thacher,  1739  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  unto  life  explained  and  vindicated  in  four 
sermons,  1740,  which  were  republished  in  1804  ;  a  preface  to  Ed- 
ward's sermon  on  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  1741;  two  sermons  preach- 
ed at  Portsmouth  hi  the  time  of  the  revival,  1741. — Culman's  fune- 
ral sermon  ;   Pano/ilifif,  ii.  537 — 540  ;    C-.llect.  fiiat.  .sec.  x.  157. 

COOPER  (Samuel),  vninister  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of  the  rev- 
erend Vv'illiam  Cooper,  and  v/ as  born  March  28,  1725.  He  exhib- 
ited early  marks  of  a  masterly  genius.  As  his  mind  Avas  deeply- 
impressed  by  religious  truth,  soon  after  he  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1743,  ho  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
preferring  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages, which  his  talents  might  have  procured  him.  When  he 
first  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  his  performances  were  so  acceptable, 
and  raised  such  expectations  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  was 
invited  by  the  congregation  in  Brattle  street,  Boston,  to  succeed  his 
father  as  colleague  v/ith  the  reverend  Dr.  Colman.  In  this  office 
he  was  ordained  May  21,1 746,  just  thirty  years  after  the  ordination 
of  his  father.  He  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  friends.  His 
reputation  increased,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  the  country.  After  a  ministry  of  near  thirty  seven 
years,  he  died  December  29,  1783,  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his 
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Dr.  Cooper  was  very  distinguished  in  the  sacred  office,  which  he 
Siustained.  His  sermons  Avei'e  evangelical  and  perspicuous,  and  un- 
equalled in  America  for  elegance  and  taste.  Delivering  them  with 
energy  and  pathos,  his  eloquence  arrested  attention  and  Avarmed  the 
heart.  In  his  prayers,  which  were  uttered  with  humility  and  rev- 
ference,  there  was  a  grateful  variety,  and  as  they  were  pertinent, 
scriptural,  and  animated  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  they  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  raise  the  souls  of  his  fellow  worshippers  to 
God.  His  presence  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  was  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable, for  he  knew  how  to  address  the  conscience  without  oflFence, 
to  impart  instruction,  to  soothe,  and  to  comfort.  His  religious  sen- 
timents were  rational  and  catholic.  His  attention  was  not  confined 
to  theology  ;  but  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  other  branches 
of  science,  and  was  one  of  the  most  finished  classical  scholars  of  his 
day.  His  friendship  to  literature  induced  him,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  library  of  Harvard  college  by  fire,  to  exert  himself  to  procure 
subscriptions  to  repair  the  loss.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  aborigines  of  America.  To  his  other  acquisitions  he 
added  a  just  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  design  of  government,  and 
the  rights  of  mankind.  Most  sincerely  attaclved  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  he  was  among  the  first  of  those  patriots,  who 
took  a  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  Great 
Britain.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  lellow  citizens,  and  by  his  pen 
he  endeavored  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
Such  were  his  abilities  and  firmness,  that  he  was  esteemed  and  con- 
sulted by  some  of  the  principal  men,  who  were  the  means  of  efFect' 
ing  our  revolution.  He  did  much  towards  procuring  foreign  alli- 
ances. His  letters  were  read  with  great  satisfaction  in  the  court  of 
Versailles,  while  men  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  Eu- 
rdpe  became  his  correspondents.  The  friendship,  which  he  main- 
tained with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  his  acquaintance  many  gentlemen  from  France,  to  whom 
he  rendered  himself  peculiarly  agreeable  by  his  literary  attainments, 
by  ah  engaging  address,  and  by  the  ease  and  politeness  of  his  man- 
jiers.  When  liis  country  had  asserted  her  right  to  independence, 
believing  that  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, he  was  anxious  to  render  our  liberties  perpetual  by  promot- 
ing literary  establishments.  He  was  therefore  one  of  the  foremost 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Amei'ican  academy  of  arts  and  scienc- 
es, and  was  chosen  its  first  vice  president  in  the  year  1780.  In 
his  last  illness  he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  his 
country  in  peace,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  his  hopes,  that  the  virtue  and  public  spirit  of  his  country- 
men would  prove  to  the  world,  that  they  v/ere  not  unworthy  of  these 
inestimable  blessings.  In  the  inter%'als  of  reason,  he  informed  hjs 
30 
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friends,  that  he  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  heaven  ;  that 
his  hopes  and  consolations  sprang  from  a  belief  of  those  truths, 
which  he  had  preached  to  others  ;  and  that  he  wislicd  not  to  be  de- 
tained any  longer  from  tiuit  state  of  perfection  and  telicily,  which 
the  gospel  had  opened  to  his  view. 

Besides  his  political  writings,  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  he  published  the  following  discourses  ;  on  ihe  artillery 
election,  175  1  ;  before  the  society  lor  encouraging  industry,  1753  ; 
at  the  general  election,  1756  ;  on  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759  ; 
at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Joseph  Jackson,  1760  ;  on  the 
death  of  George  II,  1761  ;  at  the  Dudleian  lecture  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, 1775  ;  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, October  25,  1780.  This  last  discourse,  with  others  of 
his  productions,  have  been  pul)lished  in  several  languages,  and  being 
written  in  a  polished  and  elegant  manner  were  well  calculated  for 
the  lips  of  an  eloquent  speaker,  such  as  he  himself  was. — Ciurke's 
fikn.  sermon  ;  American  herald^  January  19,178-1  ;  Continental  jour- 
nal., Jan.  22  ;    Htjlmen  a7inaU^\\.  469  ;    Thaclier's  century  discourse^ 

COOPER  (Myles,  D.  D.),  president  of  King's  college.  New 
York,  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1760.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1762,  being  recommended  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury as  a  person  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
college,  and  in  a  few  years  to  succeed  the  president.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  reverend  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  affection  of  a  father, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Af- 
ter the  resignation  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  February  1763,  he  was  chosen 
president  previously  to  the  commencement  in  May.  It  was  not 
long  before  Dr.  Clossey,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  educated  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phys- 
ic, was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  A  grammar 
school  was  also  established  and  connected  with  the  college,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Cushing  from  Boston.  The  classes  were  now 
taught  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Harper,  and  Dr.  Clossey  ;  and  under 
such  able  instructers  they  had  peculiar  advantages.  In  the  year 
1775  Dr.  Cooper,  as  his  politics  leaned  towards  the  British,  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  college,  and  return- 
ing to  England.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
episcopal  chapel  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  died  May  1,1785, 
aged  about  fifty  years.  After  the  revoUition  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  son  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  president  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Cooper,  though  he  had  long  expected  death,  waiting  patiently 
for  its  approach,  yet  died  in  rather  a  sudden  manner.  The  follow* 
in g  epitaph  was  wiitten  by  himself. 

Hei-e  lies  a  priest  of  English  blood, 
Who,  living,  lik'd  whate'er  was  good  ; 
Good  company,  good  wine,  good  name, 
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Yet  never  hunted  after  fame  ; 

But  as  the  firet  he  still  preferr'd, 

So  here  he  chose  to  be  interr'd, 

And,  unobscur'd,  trom  crowds  withdrew  ^ 

To  rest  among  a  chosen  few, 

In  humble  hopes,  that  sovereign  love 

Will  raise  him  to  be  bless'd  above. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1758,  and  a  sermon  on  civil 
government,  preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford  on  a  fast, 
1777.  While  in  this  country  he  maintained  a  literary  character  of 
considerable  eminence.  He  wrote  on  the  subject  of  an  American 
episcopate,  and  sometimes  used  his  pen  on  political  subjects.  It 
is  said,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fury  of  the  whigs.— ..-Ww  and  gen. 
biog.  diet.  ;  Miller,  xi.  369  ;  Pe?insylvania  packet,  July  29,  1785  ; 
Chandler's  life  of  Johnson,   106 — 109. 

CORLET  (Elijah),  an  eminent  insti'ucter,  commenced  his  la- 
bors at  Cambridge  not  long  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town. 
He  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  between  forty  and  fifty  years, 
and  many  of  the  most  worthy  men  in  the  country  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  his  instructions  previously  to  their  entrance  into  college. 
The  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  compensated  him  for  his  at- 
tention to  the  Indian  scholars,  who  were  designed  for  the  university,' 
He  died  in  1687  in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  piety,  and  respectability.  Mr.  Walter  published 
an  elegy  on  his  death  in  blank  verse.  He  wrote  a  Latin  epitaph  on 
the  reverend  Mr.  Hooker,  which  is  inserted  in  Mather's  magnalia. 
—Collect,  hist.  soc.  i.  243;  vii.  22  ;  life  of  Walters  Mather*  a 
magnalia.,  iii.  68. 

CORNBURY  ( — —  lord),  governor  of  New  York,  was  the  son 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  being  one  of  the  first  officers,  who  de- 
serted the  army  of  king  James,  king  William,  in  gratitude  for  his 
services,  appointed  him  to  an  American  government.  Hunted  out 
of  England  by  a  host  of  hungry  creditors,  bent  upon  accumulating 
as  much  wealth,  as  he  could  squeeze  from  the  purses  of  an  impov- 
erished people,  and  animated  with  unequalled  zeal  for  the  church, 
he  commenced  his  administration,  as  successor  of  lord  Bellamont, 
May  3,  1702,  His  sense  of  justice  was  as  weak  as  his  bigotry  was 
uncontrollable.  The  following  act  of  outrage  will  exhibit  his  char- 
acter. A  great  sickness,  which  was  probably  the  yellow  fever,  pre- 
vailing in  New  York  in  1703,  lord  Cornbury  retired  to  Jamaica,  on 
Long  Island  ;  and  as  Mr,  Hubbard,  the  presbyterian  minister,  lived 
in  the  best  house  in  the  town,  his  lordship  requested  the  use  of  it 
during  his  short  residence  there.  Mr.  Hubbard  put  himself  to 
great  inconvenience  to  oblige  the  governor,  and  the  governor  in  re- 
turn delivered  the  parsonage  house  into  the  hands  of  the  episcopal 
party,  and  seized  upon  the  glebe.  In  the  year  1707  he  imprisoned 
without  law  two  presbyterian  ministers  for  presuming  to^reach.  in 
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New  York  without  his  license.  They  were  sent  out  by  some  dia* 
senters  in  London  as  itinerant  preachers  for  the  benefit  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  colonies.  He  had  a  conference  with  them,  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  savage  bigot,  and  as  an  ungentleman- 
ly  tyrant.  The  cries  of  the  oppressed  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
queen  in  1708,  she  appointed  lord  Lovelace  governor  in  his  stead. 
As  soon  as  Cornbury  was  superseded,  his  creditors  threw  him  intp 
the  custody  of  the  sheiiffof  New  York  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  and  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Clarendon.  Never  was  there  a  governor  of  New  York 
so  universally  detested,  or  so  deserving  qf  abhorrence.  His  behav- 
ior was  trifling,  mean,  and  extravagant.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  dress  himself  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  then  to  patrol  the 
fort,  in  Avhich  he  resided.  By  such  freaks  he  drew  upon  himself 
universal  contempt ;  while  his  despotism,  bigotry,  injustice,  and 
insatiable  avarice  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people. — Smith's 
Nenn)  York^  101 — 116  ;  Hiitchinson^n.  123  ;  Marshall^  i.  272. 

COTTON  (John),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pf  the  early 
ministers  of  New  England,  was  born  in  Derby,  England,  Decem- 
ber 4,   1585.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Emanuel 
college,  where  he  obtained  a   fellowship.     Previously   to  this  ap- 
pointment, he  passed  an  examination,  and  his  knowledge  of  He- 
brew was  tested  by  the  third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  is  a  very 
difficult  passage  ;   but  he  was  master  of  it.     He  was  soon  chosen 
the  head  lecturer  in  the  college,  being  also  employed  as  tutor  tp 
many  scholars,  who  afterwards  became  distinguished.      For  this 
office  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified,  as  his  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive, his  manners  gentle  and  accommodating,  and  he  possessed  an 
uncommon  ease  and  facility  in  communicatmg  his  ideas.     His  oc- 
casional orations  and  discourses  were  so  accurate  and  elegant,   and 
displayed  such  invention  and  taste,  that  he  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  university.  Hitherto  he  had  been  seeking  the  gratification 
of  a  literary  taste,  or  yielding  to  the  claims  of  ambition  ;   but  at 
length  a  complete  change  in  his  chai^actcr,  Avhich  he  attributed  to 
the  grace  of  God,  induced  him  to  engage  with  earnestness  in  the 
pursuit  of  new  and  more  exalted  objects.     While  a  member  of  the 
college  bis  conscience  had  been  impressed  by  the  faithful  preaching 
of  Mr.  William  Perkins  ;  but  he  resisted  the  couA'ictions,  which 
had  been  fastened  upon  him,  and  such  was  his  enmity  to  the  truths,, 
which  had  disturbed  his  peace,  that  when  he  heard  the  bell  toll  for 
the  tuneral  of  that  eminent  servant  of  God,  it  was  a  joyful  sound  to 
him.     It  announced  hig  release  from  a  ministry,  hostile  to  his  self 
righteous  and  unhumbled  spirit.     It  was  not  long  however  before 
he  was  again  awakened  from  his  security  by  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Sibs 
on  the  misery  of  those,  who  had  no  righteousness  except  the  moral 
^iirtues.    Aftpr  a  distressing  anxiety  of  three  years  it  pleased  Gpd 
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.0  give  him  joy  iu  belk.ving.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to  preach 
again  in  his  turn  before  the  university,  and  more  anxious  to  do  good 
than  to  attract  applause,  he  did  not  array  his  discourse  in  the  orna- 
ments of  language,  but  preached  with  plainness  and  pungency  upoa 
the  duty  of  repentance.  The  vain  wits  of  the  university,  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  a  splendid  harangue,  and  reproved 
by  the  fidelity  of  him,  who  was  now  a  christian  minister,  did  not 
hum  their  applauses  as  usual,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Preston,  who 
afterwards  became  famous  in  the  religious  world,  received  such 
deep  impressions  upon  his  mind  as  were  never  effaced.  Such  was 
the  collegial  life  of  Mr.  Cotton. 

About  the  year  1612,  when  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  his  age, 
he  became  the  minister  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  Soon  after  his 
establishment  in  this  place,  the  zeal  of  a  physician  in  the  town  in 
promoting  Arminian  sentiments  induced  him  to  dwell  much  and 
principally  for  some  time  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truths  of 
scripture,  upon  the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal  election  before  all  fore- 
sight of  good  or  evil,  and  the  redemption  only  of  the  elect ;  upon 
the  effectual  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the 
sinner,  without  any  regard  to  the  previous  exertions  of  free  will  ; 
and  upon  the  certain  perseverance  of  every  true  believer.  Such 
was  his  success,  that  he  soon  silerced  his  antagonist,  and  afterwards 
the  doctrine  ot  predestination  was  not  brought  into  controversy. 
He  soon  entertained  doubts  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  complying 
with  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  was  subjected  to 
inconveniences  on  this  account ;  but  as  his  people  coincided  with 
him  in  his  sentiments  he  kept  his  place  for  twenty  years,  and  was 
during  this  time  remarkably  useful  not  only  b}-  the  effect  of  his 
faithful  preaching,  but  as  an  instructer  of  young  men,  who  were  de- 
signed for  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  were  from  Germany  and 
Holland.  His  labors  were  immense,  for  in  addition  to  his  other 
Sivocations  he  generally  preached  four  lectures  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  His  benevolent  exertions  were  not  in  vain.  It  pleased  God, 
that  a  general  reformation  should  take  place  in  the  town.  The 
voice  of  profaneness  was  no  longer  heard,  and  the  infinitely  import- 
ant truths  of  the  gospel  arrested  the  attention  of  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants. He  was  much  admired,  and  much  applauded,  but  he  ev- 
er remained  humble.  At  length,  after  the  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  fell  into  the  hands  of  bishop  Laud,  divisions  arose 
among  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Cotton  ;  a  dissolute  fellow,  who  had 
been  punished  for  his  immoralities,  informed  against  the  magistrates 
and  the  minister  for  not  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  ;  and  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, being  cited  before  the  high  commission  court,  was  obliged  to 
flee.  After  being  concealed  for  some  time  in  London,  he  embarked 
for  this  country,  anxious  to  secure  to  himself  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
inent  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  though  in  a  wilderness.  He  sailed 
in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stoncj  and  the  circum- 
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stance  of  their  names  caused  the  people  to  say  on  their  arrival,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1633,  that  their  three  great  necessities  would  be  now 
supplied,  for  they  had  Cotton  for  their  clothing,  Hooker  for  their 
fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building.  This  was  an  age  of  conceits. 
During  the  voyage  three  sermons  or  expositions  were  delivered  al- 
most every  day,  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  blessed  in  the  birth  of  his  eld* 
est  son,  whom,  at  his  baptism  in  Boston,  he  called  Seaborn. 

On  the  tenth  of  October  1633  he  was  establislied  teacher  of  the 
church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  pastor.  He  was  set  apart  to  this  office,  on  a  day  ot  fasting,  by 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  two  elders.  He 
remained  in  this  town,  connected  with  this  church,  more  than  nine- 
teen years,  and  such  was  his  influence  in  establishing  the  order  of 
our  churches,  and  so  extensive  was  his  usefulness,  that  he  has  been 
called  the  patriarch  of  New  England.  The  prevalence  of  those 
erroneous  doctrines,  which  occasioned  the  synod  of  1637,  so  much 
disturbed  his  peace,  that  he  was  almost  induced  to  remove  to  New 
Haven.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  endeavored  to  promote  her  wild  senti- 
ments by  shielding  them  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Cotton  ;  but 
though  he  was  imposed  upon  for  some  time  by  the  artifices  of  those 
of  her  party,  yet  when  he  discovered  their  real  opinions,  he  was  bold 
and  decided  in  his  opposition  to  tl:em.  Though  he  did  not  sign  the 
result  of  the  synod  of  1637,  on  account  of  his  differing  from  it  in 
one  or  two  points  ;  he  yet  approved  of  it  in  general,  and  his  peace- 
able intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  Avasnot  afterwards 
interrupted  on  account  of  his  supposed  errors.  In  1742  he  was  in- 
vited to  England  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Davenport  to  assist  in 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  invitation,  but  Mr.  Hooker  was  opposed  to  it,  as  he  was 
at  that  time  forming  a  system  of  church  government  for  New  Eng- 
land. His  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  brought  on  by  exposure  in  crossing  the  ferry  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  went  to  preach,  took  place  December  23,  1652,  when  he 
was  sixty  seven  years  of  age.  So  universally  was  he  veneialed,  that 
many  sermons  were  preached  on  his  decease  indifferent  parts  of 
the  country 

Mr.  Cotton  sustained  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He  was  a 
critic  in  Greek,  and  with  Hebrew  he  was  so  well  acquainted,  that  he 
could  discourse  in  it.  He  also  wrote  Latin  with  elegance,  as  a 
specimen  of  which  his  preface  to  Norton's  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  Apollonius  has  often  been  mentioned.  In  the  pulpit  he  impress- 
ed his  hearers  with  admiration.  Uniting  to  conspicuous  talents 
and  a  profoimd  judgment  the  candor  and  mildness,  enjoined  in  the 
gospel,  and  the  warmth  of  pious  feeling,  his  instructions  did  not 
meet  the  resistance,  which  is  often  experienced,  but  fell  with  the 
gentleness  of  the  dew,  and  insinuated  themselves  imperceptibly  in- 
tx>  the  mind.     His  labors,  soon  after  he  came  to  Boston,  were  more 
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effectual,  than  those  of  any  of  the  ministers  in  the  country  j  he  was 
the  means  of  exciting  great  aitention  to  religious  subjects  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  profligate  were  brought  to  renounce  their  iniqui- 
ties, and  to  engage  in  a  course  of  conduct  more  honorable  and 
more  satisfactory,  and  which  would  terminate  in  everlasting  felicity. 
His  discourses  were  generally  written  with  the  greatest  attention, 
though  he  sometimes  preached  without  any  preparation.  His  in- 
timate and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  extent  of 
his  learning  enabled  him  to  do  this  without  difficulty.  His  written 
sermons,  which  he  had  composed  with  care,  were  yet  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity  and  plainness,  for  he  was  desirous,  that  all  should 
understand  him,  and  less  anxious  to  acquire  fame,  than  to  do  good. 
His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  it  was  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  it  was 
heard  with  ease  by  the  largest  auditory  ;  and  his  utterance  was  ac- 
companied by  a  natural  and  becoming  motion  of  his  right  hand. 
The  Lord  was  in  the  still,  small  voice.  He  preached  with  such  life, 
dignity,  and  majesty,  that  Mr.  Wilson  said,  one  almost  thinks,  that 
he  hears  the  very  prophet  speak,  upon  whose  words  he  is  dwelling. 
His  library  was  large,  and  he  had  well  studied  the  fathers  and  school- 
men, but  he  preferred  Calvin  to  them  all.  Being  asked  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  why  he  indulged  in  nocturnal  studies,  he  an- 
swered, that  he  loved  to  sweeten  his  mouth  with  a  piece  of  Calvin 
before  he  went  to  sleep.  Twelve  hours  in  a  day  were  generally  oc- 
cupied by  his  studies,  and  such  was  his  zeal  in  theological  pursuits, 
that  he  frequently  lamented  the  useless  visits,  with  which  he  was  op- 
pressed, though  he  was  incapable  of  incivility  to  persona,  who  thus 
obtruded  upon  him.  He  gave  himself  chiefly  to  reading  and  prepar- 
ation for  the  duties  of  public  instruction,  depending  much  on  the  rul- 
ing elders  for  intelligence  respecting  his  flock.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent casuist,  and  besides  resolving  many  cases,  which  were  brought 
him,  he  was  also  deeply  though  not  violently  engaged  in  controver- 
sies respecting  church  government.  In  his  controversy  with  Mr. 
Williams  he  found  an  antagonist,  whose  weapons  were  powerful  and 
whose  cause  was  good,  and  he  unhappily  advocated  a  cause,  which 
he  had  once  opposed,  when  suffering  persecution  in  England.  He 
contended  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  support  of  the 
truth,  and  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  this  was  infringing 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  only  reply,  that  could  be  made,  was, 
that  when  a  person,  after  repeated  admonitions,  persisted  in  reject- 
ing and  opposing  fundamental  points  of  doctrine  or  worship,  it  could 
not  be  from  conscience,  but  against  conscience,  and  therefore,  that 
.  it  was  not  persecution  for  cause  of  conscience  for  the  civil  power  to 
drive  such  persons  away,  but  it  was  a  wise  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
church,  it  was  putting  away  evil  from  the  people. 

To  his  intellectual  powers  and  improvements,  he  added  the  virtues, 
which  render  the  christian  character  amiable  and  interesting. 
Even  Mr.  Williams,  his  great  antagonist,  with  very  extraordinary 
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candor  speaks  of  him  vnih  esteem  and  respect,  commending  hut 
for  his  goodness  and  for  his  attachment  to  so  many  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  He  was  modest,  humble,  gentle,  peaceable,  patients 
and  forbearing.  Sometimes  he  almost  lamented,  that  he  carried 
his  meekness  to  such  an  extent.  "  Angry  men,"  said  he,  "  have 
an  advantage  over  me  ;  the  people  will  not  oppose  them,  for  they 
will  rage ;  but  some  are  encouraged  to  do  me  injury,  because  they 
know  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  them  again."  It  will  not  be  quest- 
ioned however,  that  his  temper  contributed  more  to  his  peace, 
and  enjoyment,  and  usefulness,  than  a  temper  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion would  have  done.  When  he  was  once  toM,  that  his  preachi^ng 
was  very  dark  and  comfortless,  he  replied,  "  let  me  have  yo'ar 
prayers,  brother,  that  it  may  be  otherwise.'^  Having  observed  to  a 
person,  who  boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  the  book  of  revelation, 
that  he  wanted  light  in  those  mysteries,  the  man  went  home  and 
sent  him  a  pound  of  candles  ;  which  insolence  only  excited  a  smile. 
*'  Mr.  Cotton,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "  would  not  set  the  beacon  of  his 
great  soul  on  fire  at  the  landing  of  such  a  little  cock  boat."  A 
drunken  fellow,  to  make  merriment  for  his  companions,  approached 
him  in  the  street,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  thou  art  an  old  fool." 
Mr.  Cotton  replied,  "  I  confess  I  am  so  ,•  the  Lord  make  both  mc 
and  thee  wiser  than  we  are,  even  wise  to  salvation."  Though  he 
asserted  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  punish  heretics,  he  yet  had 
a  great  aversion  to  engaging  in  any  civil  affairs,  and  v/ith  reluctance 
yielded  his  attention  to  any  concern,  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  holy  calling.  In  his  family  he  was  very  careful  to  impart 
instruction,  and  wisely  and  calmly  to  exercise  his  authority  in  re* 
straining  vice.  He  read  a  chapter  in  the  bible,  with  an  exposition, 
before  and  after  which  he  made  a  prayer,  remembering  however  to 
avoid  a  tedious  prolixity.  He  observed  the  sabbath  from  evening 
to  evening,  and  by  him  this  practice  was  rendered  general  in  New 
England.  On  Saturday  evening,  after  expounding  the  scriptures, 
he  catechised  his  children  and  servants,  prayed  with  them,  and 
sung  a  psalm.  On  the  sabbath  evening  the  sermons  of  the  day 
IVere  repeated,  and  after  singing,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes  he 
uttered  the  doxology,  "  blessed  be  God  in  Christ  our  Savior."  In 
his  study  he  prayed  much.  He  would  rarely  engage  in  any  theo- 
logical research,  or  sit  down  to  prosecute  his  studies  without  first 
imploring  the  divine  blessing.  He  kept  many  days  6f  private 
fasting  and  thanksgiving.  While  he  was  thus  distinguished  for  his 
piety,  he  was  also  kind  and  benevolent.  He  knew,  that  the  efficacy 
of  religious  principles  must  be  evinced  by  good  works,  and  he  was 
therefore  hospitable  and  charitable.  The  stranger  and  the  needy 
were  ever  welcomed  to  his  table.  Such  was  his  beneficence,  that 
when  Mr.  White  was  driven  with  his  church  from  Bermuda  into 
the  American  wilderness,  be  collected  seven  hundred  pounds  for 
their  relief,  towards  which  he  himself  contributed  very  liberally. 
Two  hundred  pounds  were  given  bv  the  church  in  Bostoa. 
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After  a  life  of  eminent  sanctity  and  usefulness,  he  was  not  left 
destitute  of  support  in  his  dying  moments.  In  his  sickness  presi- 
dent Dunster  went  to  see  him,  and  with  tears  begged  his  blessing, 
saying,  "  I  know  in  my  heart,  that  he,  whom  you  bless,  shall  be 
blessed."  He  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  exhorted  them 
to  guard  against  declensions,  expressing  to  them  the  pleasure, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  After 
he  had  addressed  his  children,  he  desired  to  be  left  alone,  that  his 
thoughts  might  be  occupied  by  heavenly  things  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  thus  he  died  in  peace.  He  was  of  a  clear,  fair  complex- 
ion, and  like  David  of  a  ruddy  countenance.  His  stature  was  rather 
short,  than  tall.  In  early  life  his  hair  was  brown,  but  in  his  latter 
days  it  was  white  as  the  driven  snow.  In  his  countenance  there  was 
an  inexpressible  majesty,  which  commanded  reverence  from  every 
one,  not  hardened  against  good  impressions,  who  approached  him. 
In  an  epitaph  on  Mr.  Cotton  by  Mr.  Vv  oodbridge  are  the  following 
lines,  which  probably  led  Dr.  Franklin  to  write  the  famous  epitaph 
on  himself. 

A  living,  breathing  bible  ;  tables  where 

Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were  ; 

Gospel  and  law  in  's  heart  had  each  its  column, 

His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume  ; 

His  very  name  a  title  page  ;  and  next 

His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 

O,  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 

When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth  ? 

Without  errata  may  we  think  he'll  be 

In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity  ! 
He  left  two  sons,  who  were  ministers  of  Hampton  and  of  Plym- 
outh.    His  youngest  daughter  married  Dr.  Increase  Mather. 

Mr.  Cotton's  publications  were  numerous  ;  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  works,  which  he  published  in  the  controversy  with  Mr, 
Williams,  and  his  power  of  the  keys,  on  the  subject  of  church  gov- 
ernment. In  this  work  he  contends,  that  the  constituent  members 
of  a  church  are  elders  and  brethren  ;  that  the  elders  are  entrusted 
with  government,  so  that  without  them  there  can  be  no  elections, 
admissions,  or  excommunications  ;  that  they  have  a  negative  upon 
the  acts  of  the  fraternity,  yet  that  the  brethren  have  so  much  liberty, 
that  nothing  of  common  concernment  can  be  imposed  upon  them 
without  their  consent.  He  asserts  the  necessary  communion  oi 
churches  in  synods,  who  have  authority  to  enjoin  such  things,  as 
may  rectify  disorders,  dissensions,  and  confusions  of  congregations, 
and  upon  an  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  may  withdraw  communion. 
The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  writings  ;  God's  promise  to  h.is 
plantation,  a  sermon,  1634  ;  a  letter  in  answer  to  objections  rnade 
against  the  New  England  churches,  with  the  questions  proposed  to 
such,  as  are  admitted  to  church  fellowship.  1641  :  the  v.-av  of  life, 
til 
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ito  ;  God's  mercy  mixed  with  his  juslico  ;  au  abstract  of  the  laws 
of  New  England,  1641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1655  ;  this  abstract 
of  such  laws  ot  the  Jews,  as  were  supposed  to  be  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation, was  drawn  up  in  1636,  when  Vane  was  governor,  though  it 
was  never  accepted,  and  is  preserved  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  his- 
torical collections  ;  the  church's  resurrection,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
verses  of  Revelation  xx,  1 642  ;  a  motlest  and  clear  answer  to  Mr. 
Ball's  discourse  on  set  forms  of  prayer,  4to  ;  exposition  of  Revela- 
tion xvi  ;  the  true  constitution  of  a  particular,  visible  church,  1643  j 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  power  thereof,  4to,  1644  ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  church,  to  which  is  comir.itted  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  covenant  of  God's  free  grace  most  sweet- 
ly unfolded,  to  which  is  added  a  profession  of  faith  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Davenport,  1645  ;  the  way  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New 
England,  or  the  Avay  of  churches  walking  in  brotherly  equality  8cc. 
4to  ;  this  was  published  from  an  imperfect  copy,  and  represents 
Mr.  Cotton  as  less  friendly  to  the  authority  of  the  elders,  than  he 
really  was  ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials,  4to  ;  the  controver- 
sy concerning  Iil)erty  of  conscience  truly  stated,  1646  ;  a  treatise 
shewing,  that  singing  of  psalms  is  a  gospel  ordinance,  1647  ;  the 
grounds  and  ends  of  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  1647  j 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  4to  ;  the  bloody  tenet  Avashed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  being  discussed  and  discharged  of 
blood  guiltiness  by  just  defence,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Williams,  to 
whichis  added  a  reply  to  Mr.  Williams'  answer  to  Mr.  Cotton's 
letter,  1647  ;  questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  teaching  elders, 
with  his  ansv/erto  each  question  j  the  way  of  congregational  church- 
es cleared  in  two  treatises,  against  Mr.  Baylie  and  Mr.  Rutherford, 
1648  ;  of  the  holiness  of  church  members,  proving,  that  visible 
saints  are  the  matter  of  the  church,  1650  ;  a  brief  exposition  of  ec- 
clesiastes,  1654  ;  his  censure  upon  the  way  of  Mr.  Henden  of  Kent, 
1656  ;  sermons  on  the  first  epistle  of  John,  folio  ;  a  discourse  oa 
things  indifferent,  proving,  that  no  church  governors  have  power  to 
impose  indifferent  things  upon  the  consciences  of  men  ;  exposition 
of  Canticles,  8vo  ;  milk  for  babes,  a  catechism  ;  meat  far  strong 

■j-nen. JVbrton's  and  Mather's  life  of  Cotton  ;  Mather's  magnalia,  iii^ 

14 — 31  ;  Mai's  .\.Eng.  i.  305—307  ;  Coll. hist.  soc.  v.  171  ;  ix.4l 
—44  ;  Hutchinsoi^  i.  34,  55 — 75,  115,  179  ;    Winthrofi,  52 — 153. 

COTTON  (Seaborn),  minister  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  sea  in  August  1633, 
while  his  parents  were  on  their  voyage  to  New  England.  His  name 
is  put  Marigena  in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  college,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1651.  He  was  ordained  at  Hampton  in  1660  as  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  died  in  1686  aged  fifty  three  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  During  governor  Cranfield's  ad- 
ministration the  reverend  Mr.  Moody  was  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  him.     The  next  week  the  governor 
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sent  word  to  Mr  Cotton,  that  "  when  he  had  prepared  his  soul,  he 
would  come  and  demand  the  sacrament  of  him,  as  he  had  done  at 
Portsmouth."  This  threat  induced  Mr.  Cotton  to  withdraw  for 
■some  time  to  Boston.  He  was  esteemed  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
an  able  preacher.  The  iieresies  of  his  name  sake  Pelagius,  which 
had  been  revived  in  the  world,  he  regarded  with  abhorrence — Mag- 
nalia,  iii,  20,  31  ;  Belknap's  JV.  Ham/ishire,  i.  208  ;  iii.  302. 

COTTON  (John),  minister  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  John  Coi- 
ton  of  Boston,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1638.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Harvard  college,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1657.  From  the  year  1664  to  1667  he  preached  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  to  a  congregation  of  white  people,  and  also  to  the 
Indians,  having  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  their  language  ;  and 
thus  he  afforded  great  assistance  io  Thomas  Mayhew,  esquire,  who 
was  laboring  to  make  the  heathen  acquainted  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  In  November  1667  he  removed  to  Plymouth  on  the 
invitation  of  the  people  in  that  town,  but  was  not  ordained  until  June 
30,  1669.  He  continued  here  about  thirty  years.  He  was  a  very- 
faithful  minister,  and  his  exertions  were  extensively  useful.^  He 
was  completely  occupied  in  doing  good  by  visiting  the  families  in 
his  parish  with  the  ruling  elders,  catechising  the  children,  and  at- 
tending church  meetings,  and  by  his  public  preaching  on  the  sab- 
bath. Before  the  admission  of  any  person  into  tlie  church  he  requir- 
ed a  relation,  either  public  or  private,  of  the  experience  of  a  work  of 
divine  grace.  He  usually  expounded  the  psalm,  which  was  sung, 
and  the  psalms  were  sung  in  course .  In  1 68 1  the  practice  of  read- 
ing the  psalm  line  by  line  was  introduced  from  regard  to  a  brother, 
who  was  unable  to  read.  Some  difierence  of  opinion  between  him 
and  his  church  respecting  the  settlement  of  a  neighboring  minister 
having  arisen,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  a  reconciliation,  he 
was  induced  to  ask  a  dismission,  which  was  granted  October  5, 
1697.  Being  soon  invited  to  South  Carolina,  he  set  sail  foi'  Charles- 
ton November  15,  1698.  After  his  at  rival  he  gathered  a  church, 
and  labored  with  great  diligence  and  much  success  till  hie  death, 
September  18,  1699,  aged  about  sixty  years.  Ln  the  short  space  of 
time,  that  he  lived  here,  twenty  five  were,  added  to  the  number,  of 
Avhich  the  church  consisted,  when  it  was  first  organized  ;  and  many- 
were  baptized.  His  church  erected  a  handsome  monument  over 
his  grave. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  eminent,  while  m  Massachusetts,  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Indian  language.  When  he  began  to  learn  it,  he  hir- 
ed  an  Indian  for  his  instrncter  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  a  day  for 
fifty  days  ;  but  his  knavish  tutor,  having  received  his  v/hole  pay  in 
advance,  ran  away  before  twenty  days  had  expired.  INlr.  CottoE 
however  found  means  to  perfect  his  acquaintance  with  the  barbarouc 
•dialect.     While  at  Plvmoinh  he  frcnucDtlv  preaclied  to  th,e  Indians, 
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who  lived  in  several  congregations  in  the  neighborhood.  The  \yholc 
care  of  revising  and  correcting  Eliot's  Indian  bible,  which  was  print- 
ed at  Cambridge  in  1685,  fell  on  him. — CollectioJis  hist.  soc.  iv.  122 
— 128,  137  ;  Mather's  ?nagnatia,  iii.  19-t,  199,  200  ;  Mayhem's  In- 
dian  converts  ;  Holmes^  annals.,  ii,  42. 

COTTON  (John),  minister  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  was  a 
descendant  of  tlic  celebrated  Mr.  Cotton  of  Boston.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1710,  Having  been  ordained  as  suc- 
cessor of  the  reverend  Mr.  Hobart  November  3, 1714,  he  continu- 
ed in  this  place  till  his  death,  May  17,  1757,  in  the  sixty  fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  faithful,  fervent,  and  successful  in  his  la- 
bors, and  was  particularly  happy  in  seeing  the  attention  of  his  peo- 
ple to  religious  truths  in  1729  and  1740.  He  published,  with  other 
discourses,  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Nathaniel  Cotton 
of  Bristol,  1729  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  brother.  Ward 
Cotton,  1734  ;  and  four  sermons,  addressed  to  youth,  1739.— //o- 
mer's  hist.  J\''e'i»ton  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  273 — 276. 

CRADOCK  (Thomas),  rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  delivered  a  sermon  in  1753  before  the  governor  and  as- 
sembly on  the  irregularities  of  some  of  the  clergy.  He  also  pub- 
lished in  1756  a  version  of  the  psalms  of  David  in  heroic  measure, 
which,  though  not  destitute  of  merit,  will  hardly  attract  many  read- 
ers at  the  present  day. 

CROIX  (John  Baptist  de  la),  second  bishop'of  Quebec,  was 
of  a  noble  family  in  Grenoble,  and  was  appointed  first  almoner 
to  Louis  XIV.  He  came  to  Canada^ about  the  year  1685,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Laval,  the  first  bishop.  He  died  December  28,  1727,  in 
the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  forty  two  years  in 
Quebec.  Such  was  his  benevolence,  that  he  founded  three  hospi- 
tals, and  distributed  among  the  poor  more  than  a  million  of  livres.— 
Wynne's  Brit,  empire  in  j^merica,  ii.  138 — 141. 

CROSWELL  (Andrew),  minister  in  Boston,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1728.  After  having  been  settled  for  some  time 
in  Groton,  Connecticut,  he  was  installed  over  a  society  in  Boston, 
which  was  formed  by  persons  from  other  churches,  October  6, 
1738.  The  church,  which  was  occupied,  was  formerly  possessed 
by  Mr.  Le  Mercier's  society,  and  after  Mr.  Croswell's  death  it  was 
converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  He  died  April  12,  1785, 
in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his  age.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  en- 
gaged much  in  controversy.  He  published  a  narrative  of  the  new 
congregational  church  ;  what  is  Christ  to  me,  if  he  is  not  mine, 
or  a  seasonable  defence  of  the  old  protestant  doctrine  of  justifying 
faith,  1746  ;  an  answer  to  Giles  Firmin's  eight  arguments  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  ;  several  seiTnons  against  Arroinians ;  controver- 
sial writings  with  Turell,  Gumming,  and  others  ;  part  of  an  expo- 
sition of  Paul's  journey  to  Damascus,  shewing,  that  giving  more 
than  forty  stripes  is  breaking  the  moral  law,   1768  ;  remarks  on 
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bishop  Warburton's  sermon  before  the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel,  1768  ;  remarks  on  commencement  diollery,  1771.— Co/- 
lect.  hist.  soc.  iii.  264. 

CUMING  (John),  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  college,  was  an  em- 
inent physician  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  Chelmsford 
July  3,  1788,  in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  christian, 
who  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Maker,  and  he  died  . 
in  peace.  He  was  a  friend  to  learning,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
constantly  exerting  himself  to  promote  the  good  of  society.  His 
generous  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  for  a  library  in  Concord,  and  to  the  college  in  Cambridge, 
towards  the  support  of  a  medical  professor,  are  evidences  of  his  en- 
lightened benevolence. — Independent  chronicle,  July  24,  1788. 

CUMMING  (Alexandeh),  minister  in  Boston,  was  educated 
at  New  Jersey  college.  He  was  installed  as  colleague  with  the  rev- 
erend Dr.  Sewall  February  25,  1761,  and  he  died  in  the  peace 
of  a  christian  August  25,  1763,  in  the  thirty  seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  mind  readily  comprehended  points,  which  to  others  were 
intricate  and  abstruse,  and  his  public  discourses  were  frequently  on 
such  subjects.  He  was  zealous  against  the  errors  of  the  day.  The 
sermon,  which  he  preached  at  his  own  instalment,  was  published, 
and  it  is  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  of  his  regard  to  the  truths 
of  the  gospel. — SewalVs  fun.  serin. 

CUSHING  (Thomas,  ll.  d.),  lieutenant  goA'ernor  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  bom  in  the  year  1725,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1744.  In  early  life  he  was  called  to  respectable  public  offic- 
es. Having  been  chosen  representative  of  Boston  in  the  general 
court,  his  patriotism  and  talents  soon  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  speaker,  a  place,  which  his  father,  who  died  April  11, 
1746,  had  occupied  with  great  reputation.  While  in  the  chair,  it 
was  resolved  in  the  controversy  with  England  to  make  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  he  bent  all  his  exertions  to  promote  the  cause  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  judicious  and  active  member  of  the  first  and 
second  congress.  On  his  return  to  his  own  state  he  was  elected  in- 
to the  council,  which  then  constituted  the  supreme  executive.  He 
Avas  also  appointed  judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  of  pro- 
bate in  Suffolk,  which  stations  he  held  till  the  adoption  of  the  state 
constitution.  Being  then  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  he  re- 
mained in  that  office  till  his  death.  He  died  February  28,  1788,  in 
the  sixty  third  year  of  his  age,  having  had  the  satisfaction,  a  few 
days  before,  of  seeing  the  new  federal  constitution  ratified  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  Avas  from  youth  a  professor  of  religion  ;  the  mo- 
tives of  the  gospel  governed  him  through  life  ;  and  at  the  hour  of 
his  departure  from  the  world  its  sublime  doctrines  and  its  promises 
gave  him  support.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities  ;  a  distinguished  pa- 
triot ;  a  friend  of  learning  ;  charitable  to  the  poor  ;  and  amiable  ip 
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all  the  relations  of  life.  His  days  were  passed  in  constant  exertion 
for  the  public  good. — Jimerican  muaeu}}!,  vii.  163,  164;  Cc7Uinel, 
March  1,  1788  ;  Hurdle's  biog.  diet. 

GUSHING  (Jacob,  D.D.),  minister  of  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  the  reverent!  Job  Cusliingof  Shrewsbury,  and 
was  bom  February  28,  1730.  Having  passed  his  collegial  studies 
with  reputation,  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  collci^e  in  1748.  He 
was  ordained  November  22,  1752.  After  continuing  fifty  six  years 
in  the  ministry,  he  died  suddenly  January  18,  1809,  in  the  seventy 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mild  and  benevolent  in  his  temper, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  was  con- 
spicuous for  discretion  and  prudence.  He  professed  neither  attach- 
ment to  theological  systems,  nor  abhorrence  of  them,  grounding 
his  opinions  directly  on  the  scriptures.  In  his  preaching  however 
he  was  not  so  fond  of  dwelling  upon  those  doctrines  of  the  sacred 
volume,  which  are  controverted,  as  upon  the  practical  views  of  the 
gospel.  It  was  remarkable,  that  as  he  travelled  into  years,  he  in- 
creased in  the  fervor  and  animation  of  his  delivery  ;  so  that  on  the 
borders  of  fourscore  he  was  more  zealous  and  acceptable  tiian  when 
in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  published  the  lollowing  sermons  ;  at 
Ihe  ordination  of  the  reverend  Samuel  Williams,  1766  ;  at  the  or- 
dination of  the  reveiend  Elisha  Browne,  1771  ;  at  the  ordination  of 
the  reverend  Jacob  Biglow,  1772  ;  a  sermon  preacher  at  Lexington 
April  20,  1778;  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Joseph  Jackson, 
1776. — Columbian  centine^  February  8,  1809. 

CUSHMAN  (ROBERT),  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Plym- 
outh colony,  was  one  of  those  worthies,  who  quitted  England  for 
tlie  sake  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  settled  at  Ley  den.  In  1617 
he  was  sent  to  England  with  Mr.  Carver  to  procure  a  grant  of  lands 
in  America,  and  in  1619  he  Avas  sent  again  with  IVTr.  Bradford,  and 
obtained  a  patent.  He  set  sail  with  the  first  company  in  1620,  but 
the  vessel  proving  leaky  he  v/as  obliged  to  relinquish  the  voyage. 
He  did  not  arrive  at  Plymouth  till  November  10,  1621,  and  tarried 
-only  a  month,  being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  plantation  to  the  merchant  adventurers,  by  whose  assist- 
ance the  first  settlers  were  transported.  While  preparing  to  rejoin 
his  friends  in  America,  he  was  removed  to  another  and  better  coun- 
try in  1626.  He  was  a  man  of  activity  and  enterprise,  respectable 
for  his  talents  and  virtues,  well  acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and 
a  professed  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  death  his  family 
came  to  New  England,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Cushman,  succeeded 
Mr.  Brewster,  as  ruling  elder  of  the  church  of  Plymouth.  He  died 
in  1691,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cushman,  dur- 
ing his  short  residence  at  Plymouth,  though  not  a  minister,  deliver- 
ed a  discourse  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  self  love,  which  was  printed 
i»t  Lonuon  in  1622',  at  Boston  in  1724,  and  at  Plymouth  in  1785, 
'^•itb  an  appc.dix  by  John  Davis,  esquire,  containing  an  account  oi 
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Mr.  Cushman.  The  design  of  the  discourse  was  to  repress  the  de- 
sire of  personal  property,  which  was  beginning  to  exhibit  itself,  and 
to  persuade  our  fathers  to  continue  that  entire  community  of  inter- 
ests, which  they  at  first  established.  Extracts  from  this  valuable 
and  curious  relic  of  antiquity  are  preserved  in  Belknap. — Apfien- 
<iix  to  this  discourse  ;  Belkna/i's  Amer.  biografihy^  ii.  267 — 280. 

CUTLER  (John),  long  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  in 
Boston,  died  September  2  a,  1761,  in  the  eighty  sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

CUTLER  (Timothy,  d.  d.),  president  of  Yale  college,  was 
the  son  of  major  John  Cutler  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1701.  He  was  ordained  Jan- 
uary 11,  1709  minister  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  where  he  contin- 
ued ten  years  in  high  esteem,  being  the  most  celebrated  preacher 
in  the  colony.  In  1719  he  was  chosen  president  of  Yale  college, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  same  year.  His 
predecessor  was  Mr.  Pierson,  in  the  interval  between  whose  death 
and  his  accession  the  college  had  been  removed  to  New  Haven.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cutler  was  considered  as  an  auspicious  event 
to  the  institution,  for  he  was  a  man  of  profound  and  general  learn- 
ing, particularly  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  oriental 
literature,  and  he  presided  over  the  college  with  dignity  and  repu- 
tation. In  1722  he  was  induced  in  consequence  of  reading  the 
works  of  a  number  of  late  writers  in  England  to  renounce  the  com- 
munion of  the  congregational  churches,  and  the  trustees  therefore 
passed  a  note  "  excusing  him  from  all  further  service,  as  rector 
of  Yale  college,"  and  requiring  of  future  rectors  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  "  the  soundness  of  their  faith  in  opposition  to  Anninian 
and  prelatical  corruptions."  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Williams. 
He  went  to  Boston  in  October,  where  a  new  church  was  offered  to 
him,  and  embarked  with  Mr.  Johnson  for  England  November  fifth. 
In  the  latter  end  of  March  1723  he  was  ordained  first  a  deacon  and 
then  a  priest.  From  Oxford  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.  He  set  sail  on  his  return  to  America  July  twenty  sixth,  and 
soon  after  became  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Boston,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  August  17,  1765,  aged  eighty  two  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  He  spoke  Latin  with 
great  fluency  and  dignity,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  oriental  schol- 
ars, ever  educated  in  this  country.  President  Stiles  represents  him, 
as  having  more  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  than  any  man  in  New 
England  before  him,  except  president  Chauncy,  and  his  disciple^ 
Mr.  Thacher.  He  Afas  also  well  skilled  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
moral  philosophy,  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  a 
man  of  commanding  presence.  At  the  head  of  the  college  he  was 
highly  respected.  He  published  a  sermon  before  the  general  court 
at  New  Haven,  1717  ;  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  honorable 
Thomas  Greaves,  \7 57 .-—Ca-ner's  funeral  str^r.on  ;  Miller,  i'l.  359  : 
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Clafi's  history  q^'  Yale  college,  3 1  :  Whitejield' a  journal  in  JV.  £. 
1740,  48  ;  Chandler's  life  of  Johnson,  17,  27-«39  ;  Holmea'  UJc 
of  Stiles,  387  ;  and  annals,  ii.  277. 

DAGGETT  (Naphtali,  d.  d.),  president  of  Yale  college, 
was  a  native  of  Attleborough,  Massachusetts.  He  was  in  1748 
graduated  at  the  institution,  which  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  his 
care.  In  the  year  1751  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Smith 
Town  on  Long  Island,  from  whence  he  was  removed  in  1756  to 
New  Haven,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  college.  This  office  he  filled  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Clap  in  1766  he  officiated  as  president  till  A- 
pril  1,  1777,  when  he  resigned  the  chair.  The  reverend  Dr.  Stiles 
was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1779  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery,  when  the  British  attacked  New  Haveii.  He  died  No- 
vember 25,  1780,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  professorship  by  the 
reverend  Samuel  Wales.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  a 
learned  divine.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
reverend  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  1770  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  rever- 
end Joseph  Howe,  1776.— //o//ne«'  A/e  of  Stiles,  3i)2,  396;  Gen. 
hist,  of  Connecticut,  412. 

DANFORTH  (Thomas),  president  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
was  born  in  England  in  1622.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he 
lived  at  Cambridge,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  in  difficult  times.  He  was  an  assistant  in  1659.  In 
1679  he  was  elected  deputy  governor.  In  the  same  year  the  in- 
habitants of  the  distinct  of  Maine,  being  no  longer  attached  to  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  county,  elected  him  president  of  the  province.  He 
accordingly  opened  his  court  at  York,  and  granted  several  parcels  of 
land.  He  continued  in  this  office,  and  in  that  of  deputy  governor 
till  the  arrival  of  Andros  at  the  end  of  the  year  16&6,  and  during 
this  time  resided  chiefly  in  Cambridge.  In  1681  he  united  with 
Gookin,  Cooke,  and  others  in  opposing  the  acts  of  trade,  and  vindi- 
cating the  chartered  rights  of  his  country.  He  died  in  1699  aged 
seventy  seven  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  wisdom. 
In  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692  he  evinced  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  and  his  firmness  by  condemning  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts.  His  two  brothers  were  ministers  of  Rox- 
bury  and  of  ^'iWqtic^.— Hutchinson,  i.  189.  323,  329,  331,  380, 
404  ;  Sullivan's  district  of  Maine,  385,  386  ;  Collections  historical 
society,  v.   75. 

DANFORTH  (Samuel),  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  England  in  1626,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  fa- 
ther in  1634.  After  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1643 
he  was  a  tutor  and  fellow.  When  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  England, 
Mr.  Danforth  was  invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  September 
3  4,1650.     He  died  November  19,  1674,  aged  forty   eight  years. 
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His  sermons  were  elaborate,  judicious,  and  methodical ;  he  wrot6 
them  twice  over  in  a  fair,  large  hand,  and  in  each  discourse  usually 
quoted  forty  or  fifty  passages  of  scripture.  Notwithstanding  this 
care  and  labor  he  was  so  affectionate  and  pathetic,  that  he  rarely 
finished  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  without  weeping.  In  the  forenoon 
he  usually  expounded  the  old  testament,  and  in  the  afternoon  dis- 
coursed on  the  body  of  divinity.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1551,  was  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  and  when  he 
was  contracted  to  her  before  his  marriage,  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  according  to  the  old  usage  of  New  England.  Such 
was  his  peace  in  his  last  moments,  that  Mr.  Eliot  used  to  say,  "  my 
brother  Danforth  made  the  most  glorious  end,  that  I  ever  saw."  Mr. 
Welde  wrote  a  poem  on  his  death,  in  which,  in  allusion  to  this 
event  and  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  he  says  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times, 

Our  new  built  church  now  suffers  too  by  this, 
Larger  its  windows,  but  its  light  are  less. 
Mr.  Danforth  was  not  unacquainied  with  astronomy.  He  published 
a  number  of  almanacs,  and  an  astronomical  description  of  the  com- 
et, which  appeared  in  1 664,  with  a  brief  theological  application.  He 
contends,  that  a  comet  is  a  heavenly  body,  moving  according  to  defin- 
ed laws,  and  that  its  appearance  is  portentous.  He  published  also  the 
cry  of  Sodom  inquired  into,  or  a  testimony  against  the  sin  of  un- 
cleanness  ;  and  the  election  sermon,  it  is  believed  in  1670,  entitled 
a  recognition  of  New  England's  errand  into  the  wilderness.— .iWa^/^- 
er's  magnalia,\v.  153 — 157. 

DANFORTH  (John),  minister  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1677.  He  was  ordained  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Flint, 
June  28,  1682.  From  this  period  he  continued  in  the  ministry  till 
hisdeath  May  26,  1730,  aged  seventy  eight  years.  The  reverend 
Jonathan  Bowman,  who  survived  him,  was  ordained  his  colleague  on 
the  fifth  of  November  preceding.  Mr.  Danforth  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  while  he  possessed  an  uncorrmron  acquaintance  witli 
mathematics,  had  also  a  taste  for  poetry.  He  wrote  many  epitaphs 
upon  the  good  christians  of  his  flock.  He  was  an  eminent  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  being  sound  in  his  principles,  zealous  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren,  upright,  holy,  and  devout.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  a  version  of  Mr.  Eliot's  hints  on  the  prop- 
er method  of  teaching  the  Indians  the  christian  religion,  may  fserv*; 
as  a  specimen  of  his  poetry. 

Till  agriculture  and  cohabitation 
Come  under  full  restraint  and  regulation, 
Much  you  would  do  you'll  find  impracticable, 
And  much  you  do  will  prove  unprofitable. 
The  common  lands,  that  lie  unfenc'd,  you  know, 
The  husbandman  in  vain  doth  plough  and  sow  : 
.13 
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We  hope  in  vain  the  plant  of  grace  will  thrive 
In  forests,  where  civility  can't  live. 
He  published  a  sermon  at  the  departure  of  the  rcverentl  Mr.  Lori 
and  his  church  for  Carolina,  1697  ;  the  blackness oi  sinning  against 
the  light,  1710  i  funeral  sermon  on  Edward  Bromfield,  esquire  j 
judgment  begun  at  the  house  of  God,  1716;  two  sermons  on  the 
earthquake,  to  which  is  added  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  reverend 
Peter  Thachcr  of  Milton,  and  Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton,  1727  ; 
a  fast  sermon  ;  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ann  Eliot,  and  verses 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  the  reverend  John  Eliot.— Co//ec^. 
/list.  soc.i\.  176,  177  ;  Acw  Engla7id  weekiijjourTial,  June  I,  1730. 

DANFORTH  (Samuel),  minister  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  I>anforth  of  Roxbury,  and  was 
born  December  18,  1666.  He  wi.s  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1683.  His  death  took  place  November  14,  1727.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  ministers  of  his  day.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  17Q5  by  means  of  his  benevolent  labors- a  deep 
impression  was  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  people,  and  a  most 
pleasing  reformation  took  place.  The  youtii,  who  formerly  assem- 
bled for  amusement  and  folly,  now  met  for  the  exalted  purpose  of 
improving  in  christian  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  becoming  fit- 
ted for  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  world,  in  tlie  presence 
of  Jesus,  the  Savior.  Several  lette-  s  of  Mr.  Danforth,  giving  an 
account  of  this  reformation,  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Prince's  christian 
history.  He  published  an  eulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard,  1713,  and 
the  election  sermon,  1714.  He  left  behind  him  a  manuscript  In- 
dian dictionary,  a  part  of  which  is  now  in  tlie  library  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts historical  society.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
"Eliot's  Indian  bible,  as  there  is  a  reference,  under  every  word,  to  a 
passage  of  scripture. — Colled,  hist.  soc.  iii.  173  ;  ix.  176  ;  Christ- 
ian history^  i.  108. 

DAR.KE  (William),  a  brave  officer  during  the  American  war, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  county  in  1736,  and  when  a  boy  accompa- 
nied his  parents  to  Virginia.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
joined  the  army  under  general  Hraddock,  and  shared  in  the  dans:ers 
of  his  defeat  in  1755.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain he  accepted  a  captain's  commission,  and  served  with  great  rep- 
utation till  the  close  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  held  the  rank  of 
major.  In  1791  he  received  from  congress  the  command  of  a  reg- 
iment in  the  army  under  general  St.  Clair,  and  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Indians  on  the  fourth  of  No- 
vembei"  in  the  same  year.  In  this  battle  he  lost  a  favorite  son,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  In  his  retirement  during  his 
i-emaining  years  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  state,  which  had 
adopted  him,  and  was  honored  with  the  rank  of  major  general  of  the 
militia.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Jefferson  county  November  26, 
1801,  in  the  sixty  ^ixth  year  of  his  age. — Miv  York  sfiectatory  De- 
cember 18,  1801. 
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DAVENPORT  (John),  first  minister  of  New  Haven,  and  ^e 
■*)f  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  that  name,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
of  Coventry  in  England  in  1597.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1613  he  was  sent  to  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
about  two  years.  He  was  then  removed  to  Magdalen  ludl,  which 
lie  left  without  a  degree.  Retiring  to  London  he  became  an  (emai:i- 
ent  preacher  among  the  puritans,  and  at  length  minister  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's qhurch  in  Coleman  street.  In  1625  he  -went  to  Magdalen 
hall,  and  performing  the  exercise  required,  took  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  divinity.  By  his  great  industry  he  became  a  universal  schol- 
ar, and  as  a  preacher  he  held  the  fii*st  rank.  There  was  in  his  de- 
livery a  gravity^,  an  energy,  and  an  engaging  eloquence,  which  were 
seldom  witnessed.  About  the  year  1 630  he  united  with  Dr.  Gauge, 
Dr.  Sibs,  and  others  in  a  design  of  pvirchasing  impropriations,  and 
with  the  profits  of  them  to  provide  ministers  for  poor  and  destitute 
congregations.  Such  progress  was  made  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  that  all  the  church  lands  in  the  possession  of  laymen  would 
soon  have  been  obtained  ;  but  bishop  Laud,  who  was  appre- 
hensive, that  the  project  would  promote  the  interests  of  noncon- 
formity, caused  the  company  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  money  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  use  ol  his- majesty.  As  Mr.  Davenport  soon  be- 
came a  conscientious  nonconformist,  the  persecutions,  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  obliged  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  in  Coleman 
street,  and  to  retire  into  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  year  1633.  He 
was  invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  aged  Mr.  Paget,  pastor 
of  the  English  church  in  Amsterdam  ;  but  as  he  soon  witlistood  the 
promiscuous  baptism  of  children,  which  was  practised  in  Holland, 
he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy,  which  in  about  two  years  oblig- 
ed him  to  desist  from  his  public  ministry.  He  naw  contented  him- 
self with  giving  private  instruction  ;  but  his  situation  becoming  un- 
comfortable, he  returned  to  London.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton, 
giving  a  favorable  account  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  induced 
Mr.  Davenport  to  coxne  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  June  26,  1637, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopkins.  He  M'as  received 
with  great  respect,  and  in  August  was  a  prudent  and  useful  member 
ot  the  synod,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  errors  of  the  day.  He 
sailed  with  his  company  March  30,  1633  for  Quinnipiack,  or  New 
Haven,  to  found  a  new  colony.  He  preached  under  an  oak  April 
eighteenth,  the  first  sabbath  after  their  arrival,  and  he  was  minister  here 
near  thirty  years.  He  endeavored  to  establish  a  civil  ajid  religious  or- 
der more  strictly  in  conformity  to  the  word  of  God,  than  he  had  seen 
exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  the  government,  which  was 
established,  it  was  ordained,  that  none  but  members  of  the  church 
should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  freemen.  He  was  anxious  to  promote 
the  purity  of  the  church,  and  he  therefore  wrote  against  the  result 
of  the  synod  of  1662,  which  met  in  Massachusetts,  and  recommed- 
ed  a  more  general  baptism  of  children,  than  had  tefore  that  time 
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bMtn  practised.  lie  was  scrupulously  careful  in  admitting  persons 
tcRhurch  communion,  it  being-  a  fixed  principle  with  him,  that  no 
person  should  be  received  into  the  church,  who  did  not  exhibit  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  that  he  was  truly  penitent,  and  believing.  He 
did  not  think  it  possible  to  render  the  chiuxh  perfectly  pure,  as  men 
could  not  search  into  the  lieart,  but  he  v/as  persuaded,  that  there 
should  be  a  discrimination. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1667,  Mr.  Davenport  M'as  invited  to  succeed  liini  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  he  accordingly  removed  to  that  town.  He  was 
now  almost  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  church  and  people  were  un- 
willing to  be  separated  from  him  ;  but  his  colony  of  New  Haven 
had  been  blended  with  Connecticut,  and  he  hoped  to  be  more  useful 
jn  Boston,  where  the  strictness  of  former  times  in  relation  to  eccle- 
siastical discipline  had  been  somewhat  relaxed.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  December  9,  1668,  and  the  reverend  James  Allen  at  the 
same  time  teacher.  But  his  labors  in  this  place  were  of  short  con- 
tinuance, for  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  March  15,  1670,  in  the  seven- 
ty third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  an  admir- 
able preacher,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue.  Such  was 
his  reputation,  that  he  was  invited  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker 
to  take  a  seat  among  the  Westminster  divines.  Knowing  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  he  recommended  with  earnestness  ejaculatory 
addresses  to  heaven.  His  intrepidity  saved  Whalley  and  Goffe,  the 
judges  of  king  Charles,  who  fled  to  New  Haven  in  1661.  He  con- 
cealed them  in  his  own  house,  and  when  the  pursuers  were  coming 
to  New  Haven  preached  publicly  from  Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4,  believing  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  afford  them  protection.  His  portrait  is  in  the  muse- 
um of  Yale  college.  He  published  a  sermon  on  2  Samuel,  i.  18, 
1629  i  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  classis,  wherein  is  declarcd'the  misera- 
ble slavery  and  bondage,  that  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam  is 
now  in  by  reason  of  the  tyrannical  government  and  corrupt  doctrines 
of  Mr.  John  Paget,  1634  ;  instructions  to  the  elders  of  the  English 
church,  to  be  propounded  to  the  pastors  of  the  Dutch  church  ;  a  re- 
port of  some  proceedings  about  his  calling  to  the  English  church, 
against  John  Paget  ;  allegations  of  scripture  against  the  baptizing 
of  some  kind  of  infants  ;  protestation  about  the  publication  of  his 
writings,  all  in  1634  ;  an  apologetical  reply  to  the  answer  of  W. 
Best  1 636  ;  a  discourse  about  civil  government  in  a  new  plantation, 
whose  design  is  religion  ;  a  profession  of  his  faith  made  at  his  ad- 
mission into  one  of  the  churches  of  New  England,  1642  ;  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  wherein  the  types,  prophecies.  Sec.  relating  to 
him  are  opened  ;  the  Messiah  is  already  come,  a  sermon,  1653  ; 
saint's  anchor  hold  in  all  storms  and  tempests,  1661  ;  election  ser- 
mon, 1669  ;  God's  call  to  his  people  to  turn  unto  him  in  two  fast 
sermons,  1670  ;  the  power  of  congregational  churches  asserted 
and  vindicated,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  of  Mr,  Paget,  1672,     He  al- 
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io  wrote  in  Latin  a  letter  to  John  Dury,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  New  Haven  colony,  and  he  gave  his  aid  to 
Mr.  Norton  in  his  life  of  Cotton.  He  left  behind  him  an  exposition 
on  the  Canticles  in  a  hundred  sheets  of  small  hand  writing,  but  it 
was  never  published. —  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses,  ii.  460—462, 
650  ;  Mather's  magnalia,  iii.  5 1 — 57  ;  Trumbull's  Connecticut^  i.  89, 
490— .492  ;  Morse's  and  Parish's  Neiu  England,  133 — 139  ;  JVeal's 
Mvj  England,  i.  386  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  84,  226  ;  Winthrop,  131,  254  ; 
Holmes'  annalsi  i,  407  ;  Stiles'  hist,  judges,  32,  69  ;  Hardie's  biog. 
dictionary. 

DAVENPORT  (John),  minister  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  died 
February  5,  1731,  in  the  sixty  second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
ty sixth  of  his  ministry.  Courageous  in  the  reprehension  of  prev- 
alent vices,  and  pungent  in  his  addresses  to  the  conscience,  he  was 
eminently  faithful  as  a  minister,  and  being  devout  and  exemplary  in 
his  life  he  was  revered  by  all  good  men.  The  original  languages, 
in  which  the  scriptures  are  written,  were  almost  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  mother  tongue.  When  he  read  the  bible  in  his  family,  he 
did  not  make  use  of  the  English  translation,  but  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  original ;  so  that  in  his  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
"  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  survivors  within  many  scores  of 
miles  every  way." — Cook's  funeral  sermon. 

DAVIE  (Mary)  died  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1752,  aged 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  Her  portrait,  drawn  by  Smibert,  is 
in  the  museum  of  the  historical  society.— ^o/mes'  annals,  ii.  192. 

DAVIES  (Samuel),  president  of  Princeton  college  in  New 
Jersey,  was  born  November  3,  1724.  His  father  was  a  planter  in 
the  county  of  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  of  great  simplicity  of 
manners  and  of  i-eputed  p^pty.  He  was  an  only  son.  His  mother, 
an  eminent  christian,  had  earnestly  besought  him  of  heaven,  and 
believing  him  to  be  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  she  named  him 
Samuel.  This  excellent  woman  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  teach- 
ing her  son  to  read,  as  there  was  no  school  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
and  her  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  uncommon  proficiency  of  her 
pupil.  At  the  age  often  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  some  distance 
from  home,  and  continued  in  it  two  years.  His  mind  was  at  this 
period  very  little  impressed  by  religious  truth,  though  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  secret  prayer,  especially  in  the  evening  ;  but  it  we^s 
not  long  before  that  God,  to  whom  he  had  been  dedicated,  and  who 
designed  him  for  eminent  service  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  was 
pleased  to  enlighten  and  renew  him.  Perceiving  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  exposed  to  the  awful  displeasure  of  God,  he  was  filled  vidth 
anxiety  and  terror.  In  this  distress  he  was  enabled  to  discern  the 
importance  and  all  sufficiency  of  the  salvation,  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pel. This  divine  system  of  mercy  now  appeared  in  a  nev/  light. 
It  satisfied  his  anxious  inquiries,  and  made  provision  for  ail  hir, 
v/ants.     In  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Re'Jeer.i.Gr  he  fouivi 
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an  unfailing  source  of  consolation.  His  comforts  however  ^ve^fc 
long  inlerminglcd  witli  doubts  ;  but  after  rcpciitcd  and  inipiirtiiil 
sell  examination  he  attained  a  contidcncc  respecting  his  state,  wliich 
continued  to  the  close  of  life.  1  rom  this  period  his  mind  seemed 
almost  entirely  absorbed  by  heavenly  things,  and  it  was  his  great 
concern,  that  every  thought,  word,  and  action  should  correspond 
•with  the  divine  law.  Having  tasted  the  joys  of  religion,  he  became 
eagerly  desirous  of  impartuig  to  his  fellow  sinners  the  km)wledgc 
of  the  tnith.  With  this  object  before  him  he  engaged  witli  new 
ardor  in  literary  and  theological  pursuits.  Every  obstacle  was  sur- 
mounted ;  and  after  the  previous  trials,  which  he  passed  with  dis- 
tinguished approbation,  he  was  licensed  to  p  each  the  gospel. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  unfold  and  enforce  those  precious 
truths,  whose  power  he  had  experienced  on  his  own  heart.  His  fer- 
vent zeal  and  imoissembled  piety,  his  popular  tulenls  and  engaging 
methods  of  address  soon  excited  general  admiration.  At  tins  time 
an  uncommon  regard  to  religion  existed  in  Hanover  county,  Yir- 
ginia,  produced  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Mr.  Morris,  a  lay- 
man. The  event  was  so  remarkable, and  the  X'irginians  in  general 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  gospel-  that  the  pres- 
liytery  of  Newcastle  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  send  thith- 
er a  faithful  preacher.  Mr.  Davies  was  accordingly  chosen.  He 
went  to  Hanover  in  April  1747,  and  soon  obtained  of  the  general 
court  a  license  to  officiate  in  four  meeting  houses.  After  preach- 
ing assiduously  for  some  time,  and  not  without  effect,  he  returned 
from  Virginia,  though  earnestly  invited  to  continue  his  labors.  A 
■call  for  him  to  settle  at  Hanover  was  immcdiatelv  sent  to  the  pres- 
bytery ;  but  he  was  about  this  time  seized  by  complaints,  which  ap 
peared  consumptive,  and  which  brcigiit  him  to  the  borders  of  the 
grave.  In  this  enfceljled  stale  he  determined  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  unremitting  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests  of 
religion.  Being  among  a  people,  who  were  destitute  of  a  minister, 
his  indisposition  did  not  repress  his  exertions.  He  still  preached 
in  the  day,  while  by  night  his  hectic  was  so  severe,  as  sometinies 
to  render  him  delirious.  In  the  spring  of  1748  a  messenger  from 
Hanover  visited  him,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  people  in  that  place.  He  hoj)ed.  that  he  might  live  to 
organize  the  congregation.  His  health,  however,  gradually  improv- 
ed. In  October  1748  three  more  meeting  houses  were  licensed, 
and  among  his  seven  assemblies,  which  were  in  different  counties, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  he  divided  his  labors. 
His  preaching  encountered  all  the  obstacles,  which  could  arise  from 
blindness,  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  from  profaneness  and  immorality. 
He  and  tliose,  wl^.o  attended  upon  his  preaching,  Avere  denominated 
Tiew  lights  by  the  more  zealous  episcopalians.  But  by  his  patience 
and  perseverr.'.ce,  his  magnanirr.ity  and  piety,  in  conjunction  with 
:his  evangelical  and  powerful  ministry,  he  triumphed  over  opposi- 
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tijon.  Contempt  and  aversion  were  gradually  turned  into  rever- 
ence. Many  wei'e  attracted  by  curiosity  to  hear  a  man  of  such  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  he  proclaimed  to  them  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  truths  with  an  energy,  which  they  could  not  resist.  It 
pleased  God  to  accompany  these  exertions  with  the  efficacy  of  his 
Spirit.  In  about  three  years  Mr.  Davies  beheld  three  hundred 
communicants  in  his  congregation,  whom  he  considered  as  real 
christians.  He  had  also  in  this  period  baptized  about  forty  adult  ne- 
groes, who  made  such  a  profes:sion  of  saving  faith,  as  he  judged 
crei-lible. 

From  this  scene  of  toil  and  of  christian  enjoyment  he  was  in  the 
providence  of  God  called  away  for  a  short  time.  In  1753  the  synod 
of  New  York,  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  college, 
chose  him  to  accompany  the  reverend  Gilbert  Tennent  to  Great 
Britain  to  solicit  benefactions  for  the  college.  Thi&  service  he 
cheerfully  undertook,  and  he  executed  it  with  singular  spirit  and  suc- 
cess. The  liberal  benefactions  obtained  from  the  patrons  of  relig- 
ion and  learning  placed  the  college  in  a  respectable  condition.  Af- 
tei'  his  return  to  America  he  entered  anew  on  his  beloved  task  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Hanover.  Here  he  continued  till  1759, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college,  as  successor  of  pres- 
ident Edwards.  He  hesitated  in  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment, 
for  his  people  were  endeared  to  him,  and  he  loved  to  be  occupied  in. 
the  various  duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  But  repeated  applica- 
tions, and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  at  length  determined  him.  He  was  inducted  into  his 
new  office  in  July  1759.  Here  the  vigor  and  versatility  of  his  ge- 
nius were  strikingly  displayed.  The  ample  opportunities  and  de- 
mands, which  he  t<mnd  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  gave  a  new 
spring  to  his  diligence  ;  and  while  his  active  labors  were  multiplied 
and  arduous,  his  studies  were  intense.  He  left  the  college  at  his- 
death  in  as  high  a  state  of  literary  excellence,  as  it  had  ever  knowa 
since  its  institution.  In  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months  he 
Inade  some  considerable  improvcmer.ts  in  the  seminary,  and  was 
particularly  happy  in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  a  taste  for  writing  and 
oratory,  in  which  he  himself  so  much  excelled.  InJanuaiy  1761  he 
was  seized  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
fourth  of  February,  when  he  was  but  little  more  than  thirty  six  years 
of  age.  During  most  of  his  sickness  his  disorder  deprived  him  of 
the  exercise  of  reason,  but  even  his  bewildered  mind  was  continu- 
ally imagining  some  expedient  for  promoting  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, and  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
president  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Finley. 

.„  The  Father  of  spirits  had  endued  Mr.  Davies  with  the  richest  in- 
tellectual gifts  ;  with  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  glowing  imagin- 
ation, a  fertile  invention,  united  with  a  correct  judgment,  and  a  re- 
tentive memory.     He  was  bold  and  enterprising,  and  destined  to 
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excel  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Yet  was  he  divested  of  th6  pride 
of  talents  and  of  science,  and  being  moulded  into  the  temper  of  the 
sjospcl  he  consecrated  all  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  religion. 
"  O,  my  dear  brother,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Gibbons, 
"  could  we  spend  our  lives  in  painful,  disinterested,  indefatigable 
service  foi*  God  and  the  world,  how  serene  and  bright  would  it  ren- 
der the  swift  approaching  eve  of  life  !  I  am  laboring  to  do  a  little 
to  save  my  country,  and,  which  is  of  much  more  consequence,  to 
save  souls  from  death,  from  that  tremendous  kind  of  death,  which  a 
•lioul  can  die.  I  have  but  little  success  of  late  ;  but,  blessed  be  God, 
it  surpasses  my  expectation,  and  much  more  my  desert."  His  re- 
ligion was  purely  evangelical.  It  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  to  receive  salvation  as  a  free  gift.  It  rendered  him  humble 
and  dissatisfied  with  himself  amidst  his  highest  attainments.  While 
he  contended  earnestly  for  the  great  and  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  he  did  not  attach  an  undue  importance  to  points,  res- 
pecting which  christians  may  differ.  It  was  the  power  of  religion, 
and  not  any  particular  form,  that  he  was  desirous  of  promoting,  and 
real  worth  ever  engaged  his  esteem  and  effection.  Having  sought 
the  truth  with  diligence,  he  avowed  his  sentiments  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  courage.  Though  decided  in  his  conduct,  he  was 
yet  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  and  suavity  of  his  disposition.  A 
friend,  who  was  very  intimate  with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  nev- 
er observed  him  once  angry  during  that  period.  His  ardent  benev- 
olence rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  the  admiration 
of  all,  who  knew  him.  In  his  generous  eagerness  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  poor  he  often  exceeded  his  ability.  As  a  parent  he 
felt  all  the  solicitude,  which  nature  and  grace  could  inspire.  "  There 
is  nothing,"  he  writes,  "  that  can  wound  a  parent's  heart  so  deeply, 
as  the  thought,  that  he  should  bring  up  children  to  dishonor  his  God 
here,  and  be  miserable  hereafter.  I  beg  your  prayers  for  mine, 
and  you  may  expect  a  return  in  the  same  kind. — We  have  now 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  My  dear  little  creatures  sob  and 
drop  a  tear  now  and  then  under  my  instructions  ;  but  I  am  not  so 
happy  as  to  see  them  under  deep  and  lasting  impressions  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  grief  they  afford  me."  As  president 
of  the  college  he  possessed  an  admirable  mode  of  government  and 
instruction.  He  watched  over  his  pupils  with  the  tender  solicitude 
of  a  father,  and  secured  equally  their  reverence  and  love.  He 
seized  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  them  the  worth  of  their 
souls,  and  tlie  pressing  necessity  of  securing  immediately  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation.  In  the  pulpit  he  presented  a  model  of  the  most 
striking  oratory.  His  hearers  were  all  attention,  and  their  passions 
wiere  at  his  command.  As  his  personal  appearance  was  august  and 
venerable,  yet  benevolent  and  mild,  he  could  address  his  auditory 
either  with  the  most  commanding  authority,  or  with  the  most  melting 
ifendenies.5.     When  he  spoke,  he  seemed  to  have  the  glories  and 
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terrbrs  of  the  unseen  world  in  his  eye.  He  seldom  preached  with- 
out producing  some  visible  emotions  in  great  numbers  present,  and 
without  making  an  impression  on  one  or  more,  which  was  never  ef- 
faced. His  favorite  themes  were  the  utter  depravity  and  impotence 
of  man  ;  the  sovereignty  and  free  grace  of  Jehovah  ;  the  divinity  of 
Christ ;  the  atonement  in  his  blood  ;  justification  through  his  right- 
eousness ;  and  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  viewed  these  doctrines,  as  constituting  the  essence  of  the  christ- 
ian scheme,  and  he  considered  those,  who  attempted  to  subvert  and 
explain  them  away,  as  equally  hostile  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  the 
best  interests  of  men.  His  printed  sermons,  which  exhibit  his  sen- 
timents, abound  with  striking  thoughts,  with  the  beauties  and  ele- 
gancies of  expression,  and  with  the  richest  imagery.  His  highly 
ornamented  style  is  the  more  pardonable,  as  he  was  by  nature  a  po- 
et, and  forms  of  expression  were  familiar  to  him,  which  to  others 
may  seem  unnatural  and  affected. 

He  published  a  sermon  on  man's  pi'imitive  state,  1748  ;  the 
State  of  religion  among  the  protestant  dissenters  of  Virginia  in  a 
letter  to  the  reverend  Joseph  Bellamy,  1751  ;  religion  and  patriot- 
ism the  constituents  of  a  good  soldier,  a  sermon  befors  a  company 
of  volunteers,  1755  ;  Virginia's  danger  and  remedy,t  wo  discourses 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drougl\t  and  defeat  of  gen?  ral  Braddock, 

1756  ;  curse  of  cowardice,  a  sermon  before  the  miliaa  of  Virginia, 

1757  ;  letters  from  1751  to  1757,  shewing  the  state  of  religion  in 
Virginia,  particularly  among  the  negroes  ;  the  vessels  of  mercy 
and  the  vessels  of  wrath,  1758  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  George 
II,  1761  ;  sermons  on  the  most  useful  and  important  subjects,  3 
vol.  8vo,  1765,  which  have  passed  through  a  number  of  editions  ; 
and  sermons,  2  vol.  8vo. — Preface  to  his  sermons;  Finley's  and  Gib- 
bon's fun,  sermons  ;  Gibbon's  elegiac  poem  ;  Panoplist,  ii.  155 — 160, 
249 — 256,  302 — 307  ;  Middleton's  bicg.  evang.  iv.  341 — 350  ;  As- 
sembly's miss.  mag.  i.  371,  425,  536,  578  ;  ii.  341 — -350  ;  the  state 
of  religion  in  Virginia  ;  Bostivick's  account.)  prefixed  to  Davies'  sern,. 
on  George  II  ;  Har die's  biog,  diet. 

DAYTON  (Elias),  a  brave  friend  of  his  country,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia in  July  1807,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age.  At  the 
commencement  [of  the  American  revolution,  though  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  domestic  blessing,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  never 
quitted  the  tented  field  till  the  consummation  of  independence.  He 
was  open,  genei'ous,  and  sincere  ;  ardent  in  his  friendships  ;  scru- 
pulously'upright  ;  in  manners  easy,  unassuming,  and  pleasant; 
prompt  and  diffusive  in  his  charities  ;  and  also  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  gospel.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  ma- 
jor general. — Brown's  American  register.)  ii.  76. 

DEANE  (Silas),  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of 
France,  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  and  was  gradtiated  at 
Yale  college  in  1758.     He  was  a  membcT?  of  the  first  congress, 
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which  met  m  177-4.  In  1776  he  was  deputed  to  France  as  a  polit- 
ical and  commercial  agent,  and  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  June  with  in- 
structions to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  cabinet  on  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  supplies  of  military- 
stores.  In  September  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  ministers  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son were  elected  to  join  Mr.  Deane  in  France.  But  Mr.  Jeffersoa 
declining  the  appointment,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  then  in  London,  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  delegates  of  Con- 
necticut did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Deane.  In  December  the  three  com- 
missioners met  at  Paris.  Though  Mr.  Deane  assisted  in  negotiat- 
ing the  treaty  with  nis  most  christian  majesty,  yet  he  had  very  little 
to  recommend  him  to  the  high  station,  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  was  instructed  to  engage  not  exceeding  four  engineers,  and  he 
was  most  profuse  in  his  promise  of  offices  of  rank  to  induce  French 
gentlemen  to  come  to  America.  Congress  being  embarrassed  by 
his  contracts  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  him  November 
21,  1777,  and  Mr.  John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place.  He 
left  Paris  April  1,  1778.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  was 
desired  to  give  an  account  of  his  transactions  on  the  floor  of  con- 
gress, but  he  did  not  remove  all  suspicions  of  having  misapplied 
the  public  monies  He  evaded  the  scrutiny  by  pleading,  that  his 
papers  were  in  Europe.  To  divert  the  public  attention  from  him- 
self he  in  December  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  the  public  the  conduct  not  only  of  those  concerned 
in  foreign  negotiations,  but  of  the  members  of  congress  themselves. 
In  1784  he  published  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  complaining  of  the  manner,  in  which  he  had  been  treated. 
He  went  soon  afterwards  to  Europe,  and  at  last,  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  died  in  a  miserable  condition  at  Deal  in  England  Augu*st 
23,  1789.— JVarren's  hist.  Jmer.revolution^n.  130 — 137  ;  Marshall, 
iii.  155,  411  ;   iv.  5  ;   Hardic^s  biog.  dictionary  ;  Gordon^  iii.  216. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  at 
first  settled  at  cape  Henlopen  by  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  in 
1627.  rhey  laid  out  a  small  town  near  Wilmington  in  1631,  but  it 
Avas  destroyed  by  the  Dutch.  They  were  at  first  subject  to  a  gov- 
ernor under  a  commission  from  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  1655 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Dutch  from  New  York,  and  they  con- 
tinued under  this  government  until  the  Dutch  were  subdued  by  the 
English  in  1664,  when  they  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 
English  governor  of  New  York. 

In  1682  this  colony  was  united  to  Pennsylvania  under  sir  Will- 
iam Penn,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of 
the  province.  They  were  from  this  time  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  people.  The  freemen  were  summoned  to  attend  the  assem- 
bly in  person,  but  they  chose  to  elect  representatives.  In  the  set- 
tlement of  this  country  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Pemi  the 
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lands  were  purchased  and  not  forcibly  taken  from  the  natives.  The 
Dutch  had  previously  adopted  a  similar  practice.  In  1692  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  assumed  by  the 
crown,  and  was  entrusted  to  colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New 
York.  But  in  the  latter  end  of  1693  the  government  was  restored 
to  Mr.  Penn,  who  appointed  William  Markham  lieutenant  governor. 
During  his  administration  in  1696  another  frame  of  government 
-was  adopted,  which  continued  to  be  the  constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  and  Delaware  during  the  whole  time  of  their  union  in  legisla- 
tion- ,  .  -  „ 

When  the  next  charter  was  accepted  by  the  province  ot  Penn^' 
sylvania  in  October  1701  it  was  totally  rejected  by  the  members  ot 
the  three  lower  counties  of  Delaware.  This  rejection  and  conse- 
quent separation  did  not  originate  in  caprice.  By  the  new  charter 
the  principles  of  the  first  constitution  were  essentially  altered. 
The  people  had  no  longer  the  election  of  the  council,  who  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  governor.  He,  instead  ot  having  but  three 
votes  in  seventy  two,  ^yas  left  single  in  the  executive,  and  had  the 
power  of  restraining  the  legislature  by  refusing  his  assent  to  their 
bills,  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

For  many  years  after  the  separation  the  repose  of  the  lower 
counties  remained  almost  undisturbed.  At  last  the  contests  be- 
tween the  two  proprietaries,  William  Penn  and  lord  Baltimore, 
revived,  and  when  the  claimants  were  satisfied  with  the  portion  ot 
expense,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  which  fell  to  their  share  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dispute,  they  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  on 
the  tenth  of  May  1732,  ascertaining  the  mode  of  settlement  and 
appointing  commissioners  to  complete  the  contract.  Those  arti- 
cles made  a  particular  provision  for  adjusting  the  controversy  by 
drawing  part  of  a  circle  about  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  by  de- 
termining the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  the  Delaware 
colony.  But  the  execution  of  those  articles  and  of  the  decree 
thereon  was  delayed  until  they  were  superseded  by  another  agree- 
ment between  Frederic,  lord  Baltimore,  son  and  heir  of  Charles, 
lord  Baltimore,  and  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  w^'^^V-.^f 
made  July  4,  1760,  and  was  confirmed  by  decree  on  March  6,  176-J 
The  lines  were  designated  from  actual  survey.  But  from  several 
causes  there  never  was  a  complete  change  of  jurisdiction  unUl  iVlr. 
Penn's  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  April  8,  1775.  h>y  an  act 
of  the  Delaware  legislature  of  the  second  of  September  the  change 
was  effected  and  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  ^d  hundreds  es^ 
tablished.  ,    ,  ^  ^   , 

The  tranquil  state  of  this  colony  was  not  much  interrupted, 
except  by  the  wars,  in  which  it  was  obliged  to  participate  from  its 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  war,  which  commenced  in 
175  5  Delaware  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  colonies  m  furnishing 
supplies  in  proportion  to  its  v/ealth  and  ability.      In  the  year  17^3 
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its  expenditures  so  much  exceeded  its  regular  proportion,  that  a 
purliamentary  grant  ot  near  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
made  towards  a  reimbursement  of  those  expenses. 

P'rom  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and 
Great  Britain  this  province  exhibited  a  becoming  spirit.  So  early 
as  October  1765  representatives  were  deputed  to  attend  the  first 
congress,  which  was  held  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  British  statutes. 
In  the  year  1773  the  legislature  appointed  a  standing  committee  of 
five  members  to  correspond  with  the  othcj'  colonies  and  to  procure 
the  most  authentic  political  intelligence  respecting  the  resolutions 
of  parliament  and  the  proceedings  of  the  administration  in  relation 
to  America.  When  the  town  of  Boston  by  the  operation  of  the 
port  bill  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  supi)lies  from  different  parts 
of  this  colony  were  forwarded  for  its  relief.  During  the  war  there 
was  no  relaxation  in  the  spirit  and  exertions  of  this  state.  Their 
supplies  of  every  kind  requisite  to  the  public  service  were  proofs 
of  a  sincere  attuclniient  to  the  common  cause.  The  Delaware 
regiment  was  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  in 
the  continental  army.  Its  brave  commander,  colonel  John  Haslet, 
•\vas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  The  peculiar  exposure  of 
this  state  to  the  ravages  of  war  put  a  stop  to  its  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. The  interests  of  literature,  in  a  particular  manner,  suffered. 
The  flourishing  academies  of  Newark  and  Wilmington  lost  their 
students,  and  by  depreciation  of  the  continental  currency  lost  their 
funds. 

Previously  to  the  late  revolution  this  district  of  country  was 
denominated  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware.  In  September 
1776  a  constitution  was  established  by  a  convention  of  representa- 
tives, chosen  for  that  express  purpose,  and  at  that  time  the  name  of 
the  state  of  Delaware  was  assumed.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  twelfth  of  June  1792.  It  establishes  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives ; 
the  members  of  the  form.er  are  chosen  every  three  years  and  of 
the  latter  annually  ;  the  governor,  who  has  no  share  in  enacting  the 
laws,  is  elected  evei-y  three  years,  and  cannot  remain  in  office 
two  terms  in  immediate  succession  ;  the  judges  are  liable  to  be 
removed  on  address  to  the  governor  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.— £«ci/c/ci/?(cc?/a,  Amer.  edit. 

DICKINSON  (Jonathan),  first  president  of  New  Jersey  col- 
lege, was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1706,  and  within  one  or  two 
years  afterwards  he  >was  settled  minister  of  the  first  presbyterian 
church  in  Elizabeth  Town,  New  Jersey.  Of  this  church  he  was 
for  near  forty  years  the  joy  and  glory.  As  a  friend  of  literature  he 
was  also  eminently  useful.  The  charter  of  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  had  never  yet  been  carried  into  operation,  was  enlarged 
"by  governor  Belcher,  October  22,  1745  ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
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appointed  president.  The  institution  commenced  at  Elizabeth 
Town,  but  it  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  superintend- 
ence, for  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  away  from  life  October  7,  1747, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  friend  of  David  Brai- 
nerd,  and  died  only  two  days  before  him. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  himself  a  man  of  learning,  of  distinguished 
talents,  and  much  celebrated  as  a  preacher  ;  and  he  was  succeed-, 
ed  in  the  college  by  men,  who  hold  a  high  reputation  in  our 
country  ;  by  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Finley,  and  Witherspoon. 
He  had  a  mind  formed  for  inquiry  ;  he  possessed  a  quick  per- 
ception and  an  accurate  judgment  j  and  to  a  keen  penetration  he 
united  a  disinterested  attachment  to  truth.  With  a  natural  turn  for 
controversy  he  had  a  happy  government  of  his  passions,  and  abhor- 
red the  perverse  disputings,  so  common  to  men  of  corrupt  minds. 
The  eagerness  of  contention  did  not  extinguish  in  him  the  fervors 
of  devotion  and  brotherly  love.  By  his  good  works  and  exemplary 
life  he  adorned  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  he  advocated  with  zeal. 
He  boldly  appeared  in  defence  of  the  great  truths  of  our  most  holy 
religion,  confronting  what  he  considered  as  error,  and  resisting  ev- 
ery attack  on  the  christian  faith.  He  wished  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  practical  godliness,  of  holy  living,  and  therefore  he  with- 
stood error  in  every  shape,  knowing  that  it  poisons  the  heart  and 
thus  destroys  the  very  principles  of  virtue. 

He  was  an  enemy  to  that  blind  charity,  that  politic  silence,  that 
temporizing  moderation,  which  sacrifices  the  truths  of  God  to  hu- 
man friendships,  and  under  color  of  peace  and  candor  gives  up  im- 
portant points  of  gospel  doctrine  to  every  opposer.  He  knew,  that 
this  temper  was  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  was  usually 
connected  with  the  hatred  of  those,  who  engaged  warmly  in  its  sup- 
port. He  expected  to  be  opposed  and  ridiculed,  if  he  followed  his 
Savior,  and  preached  with  plainness  and  earnestness  the  doctrines, 
which  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  corrupt  heart  and  perverted  under- 
standing. Still  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  truth  he  concealed  no 
party  animosity,  no  bigotry,  no  malevolence.  He  had  generous 
sentiments  with  regard  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
A'ate  judgment  in  matters  of  conscience,  not  approving  subcription 
to  human  tests  of  orthodoxy.  As  he  lived  a  devout  and  useful  life 
and  was  a  bright  ornament  to  his  profession,  he  died  universally  la- 
mented. 

His  writings  possess  very  considerable  merit.  They  are  design- 
ed to  unfold  the  Avonderful  method  of  redemption,  and  to  excite 
men  to  that  cheerful  consecration  of  all  their  talents  to  their  Mak- 
er, to  that  careful  avoidance  of  sin  and  practice  of  godliness,  which 
will  exalt  them  to  glory.  He  published  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity  in  four  sermons,  Boston,  1732  ;  the  true  scripture  doc- 
trine concerning  some  important  points  of  christian  faith,  particular- 
ly eternal  election,  original  sm,  grace  in  conversion,  justification 
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by  faith,  iiod  the  saint's  perseverance,  in  five  discourses,  1741,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Whitby  ;  a  sermon  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
May  1740;  on  the  nttiure  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  with  re* 
marks  on  Dr.  Waterland's  regeneration  stated  and  explained,  1743» 
against  l)aptismal  regeneration  ;  a  display  of  God's  special  grace  in  a 
familiar  dialogue,  1742  ;  reflections  upon  Mr.  Wetmore's  letter  in 
defence  of  Dr.  Waterland's  discourse  on  regeneration,  1745.  The 
above  works  were  handsomely  published  in  an  octavo  volume  at  Ed- 
inburgh in  1793.  President  Dickinson  published  also  u  defence  of 
prcsbyterian  ordination  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  a  modest 
proof  &c.,  1724  ;  the  vanity  of  human  institutions  in  the  worship 
of  God,  a  sermon  preached  at  Newark  June  2,  1736  ;  a  defence  of 
it  afterwards  ;  a  second  defence  of  it  against  the  exceptions  of  Mr. 
John  Beach  in  his  appciU  to  the  unprejudiced,  1738;  this  work  is 
entitled,  the  reasonableness  of  nonconformity  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  point  of  worship ;  familiar  letters  upon  various  important  sub*- 
jects  in  religion,  1745  ;  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  1746  ; 
a  vindication  of  God's  sovereign,  free  grace  ;  a  second  vindication 
&c.  against  Mr.  John  Beach,  to  which  are  added  briel  rcllcctionsan 
Dr.  Johnson's  detience  of  Aristocles'  letter  to  Authadcs,  1748  ;  on 
account  of  the  deliverence  of  Robert  Barrow,  shipwrecked  among 
the  cannibals  of  Florida. — Pierson's  sermon  on  his  death  ;  fircface  to 
his  sermons,  Edin.  edit.  ;  Miller,  n.  345  ;  Backus'  abr.  191  ;  Doug- 
lass,]!. 284  ;  Brainerd's  life,  129,  161  ;  Boston  Gazette,  OctoberHO, 
1747  ;    Chandler's  life  of  Johnson,  69. 

DICKINSON  (John),  a  distinguished  political  writer  and  friend 
of  his  country,  was  the  son  of  Sanmel  Dickinson,  esquire,  of  Del- 
aware. He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1764,  and  of  the  general  congress  in  1765.  In  November  1767  he 
began  to  publish  his  celebrated  letters  against  the  acts  of  the  Britislj 
parliament,  laying  duties  on  p.per,  glass,  &c.  They  supported  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  contributed  much  to  the  American  rev- 
olution. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress  in  J  774,  and  the 
petition  to  the  king,  which  was  adopted  at  this  time,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  an  elegant  composition,  was  written  by  him.  In  June  1776 
he  opposed  openly  and  upon  principle  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, when  the  motion  was  considered  by  congress.  His  arguments 
were  answered  by  John  Adams,  who  advocated  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  part,  Avhich  Mr.  Dickinson  took  in  this  debate, 
occasioned  his  recal  from  congress,  as  his  constituents  did  not  coin- 
.cide  with  him  in  his  political  views,  and  he  was  absent  several  years. 
Perceiving  at  length,  that  his  countrymen  were  unalterably  fixed  in 
their  system  of  independence,  he  fell  in  with  it,  and  was  as  zealous 
in  supporting  it  in  congress  about  the  year  1780,  as  any  of  the 
members.  He  was  president  of  Pennsylvania  from  November 
1782  to  October  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Dr. 
Franklin.     Soon  after  1 785,  it  is  believed,  he  removed  to  Delaware, 
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by  which  state  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  old  congress,  and 
of  which  state  he  Avas  president.  He  died  at  Wihnington  February 
15,  1808,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  filled  with  ability  the  various' 
high  stations,  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
strength  of  mind,  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  cultivated  taste, 
which  were  united  with  a  habitual  eloquence,  with  an  elegance  of 
manners,  and  a  benignity'*  which  made  him  the  delight  as  well  as  the 
ornament  of  society.  The  infirmities  of  declining  years  had  de- 
tached him  long  before  his  death  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  ;  but 
in  retirement  his  patriotism  felt  no  abatement.  The  welfare  of  his 
country  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacri-- 
fices  for  its  promotion.  Unequivocal  in  his  attachment  to  a  repub- 
lican government,  he  invariably  supported,  as  far  as  his  voice  could 
have  mfluence,  those  men  and  those  measures,  which  he  believed 
most  friendly  to  republican  principles.  He  was  esteemed  for  his 
uprightness  and  the  purity  of  his  morals.  From  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  honorable  James  Warren,  esquire,  dated  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  first  month,  1805,  it  would  seem,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  society  of  friends.  He  published  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
house  of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  1764  ;  a  reply  to  a  speech  of 
Joseph  Galloway,  1765  ;  late  regulations  respecting  the  colonies 
considered,  1765  ;  letters  from  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  colonies,  1767 — 1768.  Mr.  Dickinson's 
political  writings  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  8vo. 
1801. — Gordon,  i.  220  ;  Ramsay,  ii.  319  ;  Warren,  i.  412  ;  Adams' 
sixth  letter  to  Dr.  Calkoen  ;  Monthly  anthology,  v.  226  ;  JVational 
intelligencer,  February  22,  1808  ;  Marshall,  iv.  note  at  end',   v.   97. 

DICKINSON  (Philemon),  a  brave  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  died  at  his  seat  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  February  4,  1 809, 
in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  took  an  early  and  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  with  great  Britain,  and  hazarded  his  ample  for- 
tune and  his  life  in  establishing  our  independence.  In  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  militia  he  exhib- 
ited the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  a  soldier  of  liberty.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  national  government  he  was  a  member  of 
congress.  In  the  various  stations,  civil  and  military,  with  which  he 
was  honored,  general  Dickinson  discharged  them  with  zeal,  upright- 
ness, and  ability.  The  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement  from  public  concerns. — <Philadel/ihia  Gazette, 
February  7,  1809. 

DOUGHERTY  (Michael),  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  at 
his  plantation  on  Horse  Creek,  in  Scriven  county,  Georgia,  May  29, 
1808,  aged  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  that  state.  The  day  before  he  died  he  walked  two 
miles. — Charleston  courier,  June  1 1,  1808  ;  Amer.  register,  iii.  563. 

DOUGLASS  (William,  m.  d.),  a  physician  in  Boston,  wxis  a- 
nutive  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  as  early  as  the  yeav 
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1715  or  172U.  In  the  ytixy  1721  he  pul  into  the  hands  oF  Dr.  Cot- 
ton Mather  a  volume  of  the  philosophical  transactions,  containing  an 
account  of  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the  small  pox  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  benevolent  minister  immediately  introduced 
the  practice  in  Boston  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Boylston.  Dr. 
Douglass  at  first  violently  opposed  the  inoculation,  and  published 
several  tracts  against  it,  in  which  he  attacked  the  clergymen,  who 
supported  the  practice.  He  died  October  21,  1752.  He  was  n 
skilful  physician.  His  prejutlices  were  very  strong,  and  in  his  lan- 
guage he  was  frequently  intemperate.  His  notions  of  religion 
were  very  loose.  In  his  history  of  the  American  colonies,  he  is 
often  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  and  it  was  his  foible  to  measure  the 
worth  of  men  by  his  personal  friendship  for  them.  A  town  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor  and  benefactor,  bears 
his  name.  He  published  the  inoculation  of  the  small  pox,  as  prac- 
tised in  Boston,  1722  ;  the  abuses  and  scandals  of  some  late  pam- 
phlets in  favor  of  inoculation,  1722  ;  a  practical  essay  concerning 
the  small  pox,  containing  the  history,  &c.  1730  ;  practical  history 
of  a  new  eruptive,  miliary  fever,  with  an  angina  ulcusculosa,  whicli 
prevailed  in  Boston  in  1735  and  1736, 12mo,  1736  ;  asummary,  his- 
torical and  political,  of  the  first  planting,  progressive  improvements, 
and  present  state  of  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  the 
first  volume,  1739,  the  second,  1753. — Summary.^  ii.  409  ;  Hutchin" 
son,  ii.  80  ;  Coll.  hist.  soc.  ix.  40  ;  IVhitnet/s  hist.  Worcester^  203  ; 
Amer.  museum.,  iii.  5  3  ;   Holmes*  annals,  ii.  192, 

DRAYTON  (William  Hf.nry),  a  political  writer  of  consider- 
able eminence,  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  He  was  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  in  that  province,  when  they  made  their  last  circuit 
in  the  spring  of  1 775,  and  the  only  one  born  in  America.  In  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  he  inculcated  the  same  sentiments  in  favor  of  liberty, 
which  were  patronised  by  the  popular  leaders.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  devoted  his 
great  abilities  with  imcommon  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  his  native  country.  Before  the  next  circuithis  colleagues 
were  advertised  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  America,  and  he  was 
not  long  after  appointed  chief  justice  by  the  voice  of  his  country. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  while  attending  his  duty  in  con- 
gress, in  the  thirty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  1774  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  American  congress,  under  the  signature 
of  a  freeman,  in  which  he  stated  the  grievances  of  America,  and 
drew  up  a  bill  of  American  rights.  He  published  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  in  April  1776,  which  breathes  all  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  mind,  which  knows  the  value  of  freedom  and  is  determined 
to  support  it.  Ramsay  in  his  history  has  published  this  charge  en- 
tire. His  speech  in  the  general  assembly  of  South  Carolina  on  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  was  published  in  1778,  Several  other 
productions  of  his  pen  appeared,  explai^iing  the  injured  rights  of 
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his  country,  and  encouraging  his  fellow  citizens  to  vindicate  them. 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  American  revolution,  breught  doMm 
to  the  year  1779,  in  three  large  volumes,  which  he  intended  to  cor- 
rect and  publish,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death. — Mller^  ii.  380  ; 
Ramsay's  revolution  of  S.  Carolina,  i.  57,  61,  103. 

DRAYTON  (William,  ll.  d.)  judge  of  the  federal  court  for 
the  district  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  native  of  that  province,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1733.  About  the  year  1747  he  was  placed 
under  Thomas  Corbett,  esquire,  an  eminent  lawyer.  In  1750  he 
accompanied  that  gentleman  to  London,  and  entered  into  the  middle 
temple,  where  he  continued  till  1754,  at  which  time  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  Though  his  abilities  were  confessedly  great, 
he  soon  quitted  the  bar  from  disinclination  to  the  practice  of  the 
law  ;  but  about  the  year  1768  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  the 
province  of  East  Florida.  When  the  revolution  coiTimenced  in 
1775  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  governor,  and  was  sus- 
pended by  him.  He  however  went  to  England,  and  was  reinstated  ; 
but  on  his  return  to  St.  Augustine  was  again  suspended  by  governor 
Tonyn.  In  consequence  of  this  he  took  his  family  with  him  to 
England  in  1778  or  1779  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  redress,  but  the 
distracted  situation  of  affairs  in  America  prevented  him  from  ef- 
fecting his  purpose.  Soon  after  his  return  to  America  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  South  Carolina.  In  March 
1789  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state,  but  he  resigned 
this  office  in  October  following,  when  he  was  made  a  judge  under 
the  federal  government.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  June  1790, 
in  the  fifty  eighth  year  of  his  aQC-^Har die's  biog.  diet  ;  J7nerican 
museum,  viii.  82. 

DRINKER  (Edward),  remarkable  for  longevity,  was  born  De- 
cember 24,  1 680  in  a  cabin  near  the  present  corner  of  Walnut  and 
second  streets  in  Philadelphia.  His  parents  had  removed  to  this 
place  from  Beverly  in  Massachusetts.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware 
were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  birth  by  Indians,  and  a  few  Swedes 
and  Hollanders.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet  maker.  In  the 
year  1745  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  four  times  married  and  had  eighteen  children, 
all  of  whom  were  by  his  first  wife.  He  died  November  17,  1782, 
aged  one  hundred  and  two  years.  In  his  old  age  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  very  little  impaired.  He  reraeuibered  not  only  the 
incidents  of  his  childhood,  but  the  events  of  later  years,  and  never 
told  the  same  story  twice,  but  to  different  persons.  His  eye  sight 
failed  him  many  years  before  his  death,  but  his  hearing  was  unim- 
paired ;  and  though  his  teeth  had  forsaken  him  for  thirty  years,  his 
hardened  gums  well  supplied  their  place.  He  enjoyed  so  uncom- 
mon a  share  of  health,  that  he  was  never  confined  more  than  three 
days  to  his  bed.  He  was  sober  and  temperate.  For  the  last  twenty 
34 
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five  years  he  drank  twice  every  day  a  draught  of  weak  toddy,  made 
of  two  table  spoonfuls  of  spirits  in  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  but  he 
was  never  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable 
character,  and  as  old  age  had  not  curdled  his  blood,  he  continued  to 
the  last  uniformly  cheerful  and  kind  to  every  body.  His  religious 
principles  were  as  steady  as  his  morals  were  pure.  He  attended' 
public  worship  about  thirty  years  in  the  presbyterian  church  under 
the  reverend  Dr.  Sproat,  and  died  in  the  fullest  assurance  of  a 
happy  immortality.  Mr,  Drinker  witnessed  the  most  astonishing 
changes.  He  lived  to  see  the  spot,  where  he  had  picked  black 
berries,  and  hunted  rabbits,  become  the  seat  of  a  great  city,  the 
first  in  wealth  in  America.  He  saw  ships  of  every  size  in  those 
streams,  where  he  had  been  used  to  see  nothing  larger  than  an  In- 
dian canoe.  He  saw  the  first  treaty  between  France  and  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  America  ratified  upon  the  very  spot,  where  he 
had  seen  William  Penn  ratify  his  first  and  last  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians. He  had  been  the  subject  of  seven  crowned  heads.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  he  bought  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  Great  Britain,  and  gave  them  to  his  grandsons  as 
proper  materials  for  their  kites. — Mw  and  general  biog.  dictionary  ; 
Hardie  ;    Universal  asylum,  ii.  88  ;  American  museum,  ii.  73 — 75. 

DUANE  (James),  judge  of  the  district  court  for  New  York, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  congress  from  this  state  in  1774,  and 
received  his  appointment  of  judge  in  October  1789.  He  was  the 
first  mayor  of  New  YorK  after  its  recovery  from  the  British.  His 
death  took  place  at  Albany  in  February  1797.  He  published  a  law 
case. 

DUDLEY  (Thomas),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Northampton,  England,  in  1574.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
in  the  army,  his  mind  was  impressed  by  religious  truth,  and  he 
attached  himself  to  the  nonconformists.  He  came  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1630,  as  deputy  governor,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
pillare  of  the  colony.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  the  years  1634, 
1640,  and  1645.  His  zeal  against  heretics  did  not  content  itself 
with  arguments,  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  reproofs,  aim- 
ed at  the  conscience  ;  but  his  intolerance  was  not  singular  in  an 
age,  when  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  not  understood. 
He  died  at  Roxbury  July  31,  1653,  in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  inflexible  integrity, 
of  public  spirit,  and  of  strict  and  exemplary  piety. — Morton,  150  ; 
Mather's  magnalia,  ii.  15 — 17;  MaCs  JsT.  E.'i.  2,0^\  Collect,  hist. 
«oc.  vii.l  1  ;  X.39  \  Hutchinson,  i.  183  ;  Winthrofl,  S6,  65,  203  ;  Holmes* 
annals,  i.  360. 

DUDLEY  (Joseph),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  born  September  23, 1 647.  In  his  childhood, 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Allen  of  Dedham,  who  married  his  mother.    He  was  graduated  at 
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Harvard  colJege  in  1665.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service 
ot  his  country  in  the  Indian  Avar  of  1675..  In  1682  he  went  to 
England  as  an  agent  for  the  province.  When  the  government  was 
changed  in  1686  he  was  appointed  president  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  His  commission  was  received  in  May  1686. 
His  authority  was  of  short  continuance,  for  Andros  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year.  He,  however,  was  continued  in  the  comicil,  ' 
and  was  appointed  chief  justice.  In  1689  he  went  again  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1690  returned  with  a  commission  of  chief  justice  of 
New  York,  and  continued  in  this  country  three  years.  He  was  then 
eight  years  lieutenant  governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight.  He  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Massachusetts  by  queen  Ann,  and  arriving  at  Boston 
June  11,  1702,  continued  in  the  government  till  November  1715. 
He  died  at  Roxbury  April  2,  1720,  in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his 
age.  He  possessed  rare  endowments,  and  was  a  singular  honor  to 
his  country,  being  a  man  of  learning  and  an  accomplished  gentle- 
raan.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  divine,  a  philosopher,  and  a  lawyer.  As 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  instructed  to  procure  an  act 
rendering  his  salary  and  that  of  the  lieutenant  governor  permanent. 
These  instructions  occasioned  a  controversy  with  the  legislature, 
which  lasted  during  the  administration  of  Shute  and  others  of  hrs 
successors.  He  loved  much  ceremony  in  the  government,  and  but 
little  in  the  church,  being  attached  to  the  congregational  order. 
He  was  a  sincere  christian,  whose  virtues  attracted  general  esteem, 
though  in  the  conflict  of  political  parties  his  character  was  fre- 
quently assaikd-  While  in  his  family  he  devoutly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  supreme  Being,  he  also  frequently  prayed  with  his  chil- 
dren separately  for  their  everlasting  welf  ire,  and  did  not  think  it 
humbling  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  his  servants.  He  was 
economical  and  dignified,  and  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  the  duties  of  his  station.— 'Colman'g  fun.  sermon  ;  Boston  news 
letter.,  Apr il  ^,  1720  ;  Hiitc/iinson,  i.  287 ,  540 — 345  ;  ii.  213  ;  Bel- 
kna/i's  JV.  H.  i.  361  ;  Holmes^  annals.,  i.  465  ;  ii.  101  ;  Minot's  con- 
tinnation,  i,  59, 

DUDLEY  (Paul),  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1690,  and  was  afterwards  tutor  in  that 
seminary.  He  died  at  Roxbury  January  21,  1751.  He  was  a 
learned  and  pious  man.  From  his  regard  to  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion and  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  institution,  in  which  he 
was  educated,  he  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  to  Harvard  college  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  an  annual  lecture  to  be  preached  in  that  college  ; 
the  first  lecture  to  be  for  proving  and  explaining,  and  for  the  proper 
use  and  improvement  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion  ;  the 
second  for  the  confirmation,  illustration,  and  improvement  of  tlie 
great  articles  of  the  christian  religion  -,  the  third  for  detecting, 
convicting,  and  exposing  the.  idolatry  and  tyranny,  the  dainnable 
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heresies,  the  abominable  superstitions,  and  fatal  and  various  errors 
of  the  Romish  church  ;  the  fourth  for  maintaining,  explaining, 
and  proving  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  ministers,  as  the  same 
hath  been  practised  in  New  England  from  the  first  beginning  of  it. 
These  subjects  were  successively  to  occupy  the  lecture,  and  he, 
■who  should  be  chosen  for  the  last,  was  directed  to  be  a  sound,  grave, 
experienced  divine  of  at  least  forty  years  of  age.  A  copy  of  each 
discourse  is  required  to  be  left  with  the  treasurer  of  the  college. 
The  trustees,  appointed  by  judge  Dudley,  are  the  president  of  Plar- 
vard  college,  the  professor  of  divinity,  the  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Cambridge,  the  senior  tutor  of  the  college,  and  the  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  Roxbury.  The  first  sermon  on  this  foundation  was 
preached  by  president  Holyoke  in  May  1755.  The  second,  and 
the  first  that  Wits  published,  was  delivered  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Barnard  in  1756.  Mr.  Dudley  published  an  essay  on  the  mer- 
chandise of  slaves  and  souls  of  men,  mentioned  in  Revelation  xviii. 
13,  with  an  application  to  the  church  of  Rome. — Holmcn'  annals,  ii. 
187,  188  ;  Jtfipcndix  to  Ear7iar(Va  Duclleian  lecture. 

DUFITELD  (Geouge,  n.  d.),  minister  in  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  October  1732.  After  he  became  a  preacher,  he  was  first 
settled  in  the  town  of  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  place  his 
zealous  and  incessant  labors,  through  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  were  made  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  many  ;  and  his 
exertions  and  care  were  extended  to  destitute  congregations  in  the 
neighborhood.  So  conspicuous  was  his  benevolent  activity,  that  the 
synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  appointed  him  as  a  mission- 
ary, and  he  accordingly  in  company  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Beatty 
spent  a  year  in  visiting  the  frontiers.  His  talents  at  length  drew 
him  into  a  more  public  sphere,  and  placed  him  as  pastor  of  the 
second  prcsbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  His  zeal  to  do  good 
exposed  him  to  the  disease,  of  which  he  died  February  2,  1790. 
Dr.  Duffield  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  considerably  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar.  As  his  readiness  of  utterance  was  seldom 
equalled,  he  was  enabled  to  preach  Avith  uncommon  frequency. 
As  he  possessed  an  unconquerable  firmness,  he  always  adhered 
steadily  to  the  opinions,  which  he  had  formed.  In  the  late  struggle 
•with  Great  Britain  he  was  an  early,  and  decided,  and  zealous  friend 
of  his  country.  But  it  was  as  a  christian,  that  he  was  most  conspic- 
uous, for  the  religion,  which  he  preached,  was  exhibited  in  his  own 
life.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  tinctured  his  whole  mind.  It  ren- 
dered him  the  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  the  friend  of  the  friendless. 
He  sought  occasions  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  and 
humanity.  While  he  read  the  scriptures  in  the  original  languages, 
he  was  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  systems 
of  Calvinistic  theology.  No  one  was  superior  to  him  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  parts  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
prcsbyterian  church.     As  a  preacher  he  "was  in  early  life  remarka- 
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bly  animated  and  popular,  and  his  manner  was  always  warm 
forcible,  and  his  instructions^ always  practical.     Dwelling  mucl 


and 

much  on 
the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  he  had  a  peculiar 
talent  of  touching  the  conscience,  and  impressing  the  heart.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  tour  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Beatty  along 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  ;  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  December  II,  1783. — Green's  fun.  sermon  ; 
Assembly's  miss.  mag.  i.  553 — 556  ;  American  museum,\n.  66 — 68. 

DULANEY  (Daniel),  an  eminent  counsellor  of  Maryland, 
resided  at  Annapolis  and  died  at  an  early  stage  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished men  in  his  profession,  that  our  country  ever  produced.  He 
made  some  publications  on  the  controversy  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.  The  title  of  one  of  them  is,  considerations  on  the 
propriety  of  imposing  taxes  in  the  British  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 1766. — Miller's  retrospect^  ii.  379. 

DUMMER  (Jeremiah),  an  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England, 
and  a  distinguished  scholai',  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  the  grand- 
son of  Richard  Dummer,  esquire,  one  of  the  principal  settlers  of 
Massachusetts,  who  died  at  Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1699.  While  a  member  of  this  seminary,  he  was 
preeminent  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  His  only  competitor 
was  Mr.  John  Bulkley,  who  surpassed  him  in  solidity  of  judgment, 
but  not  in  sprightliness  of  thought  and  wit.  He  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Europe  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  wiiere  he  received  a  doctor's  degree.  He  then  returned 
to  New  England,  but  finding  no  prospect  of  employment  in  this 
-country,  that  v/ould  be  agreeable  to  him,  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  a  little  before  the  change  of  queen  Ann's  ministry.  In 
1710  he  was  appointed  agent  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  services 
were  impcntant.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his  countrymen 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  persons  in  power,  and  was  an  advocate  of 
their  measures.  He  was  employed  by  lord  Bolingbroke  in  some 
secret  negotiati(fes,  and  had  assurances  of  promotion  to  a  place  of 
honor  and  profit  ;  but  the  death  of  the  queen  blasted  all  his  hopes. 
If  he  had  espoused  a  different  side,  it  is  thought,  that  his  great 
talents  might  have  elevated  him  to  some  of  the  highest  offices. 
He  died  in  1739.  Though  upon  the  change  of  times  he  deserted 
his  patron,  lord  Bolingbroke,  in  regard  to  politics  ;  it  is  said,  that 
he  adhered  to  his  sentiments  upon  religion  to  the  close  of  life. 
Few  men  exceeded  him  in  quickness  of  thought,  and  in  ease,  delica- 
cy, and  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing.  He  published  disputatio 
theologica  de  Christi  ad  inferos  descensu,  quam,  indulgente  Triuno 
Numine,  sub  praesidio  clar.  &  celeber.  viri,  d.  d.  Herm.  Witsii, 
&c.  4to,  1702  ;  de  jure  Judaeorum  sabbati  brevis  disquisitio,  4to, 
1703  ;  dissertatio  theologico — philologica,  4to,  1703  ;  disputatio 
philosophica  inaug,  4to,  1703  ;  a  defence  of  the  New  England  char- 
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ters,  1721  ;  a  letter  to  a  noble  lord  concerning  the  expedition  to 
Canada. —  Collect,  hht.  soc.  x.  155  ;  Hutchinsofi,  ii.  187,  255. 

DUMMER  (William),  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
received  a  commission  for  this  office  at  the  time  that  Shute  was  appoint- 
ed governor  in  1716.  At  the  departureof  Shute  January  1, 1723,  he 
was  left  at  the  head  of  the  province,  and  he  continued  commander 
in  chief  till  the  arrival  of  Burnet  in  1728.  He  was  also  commander 
in  chief  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  Belcher. 
His  administration  is  spoken  of  with  great  respect,  and  he  is  rep- 
resented as  governed  by  a  pure  regard  to  the  public  good.  The 
war  with  the  Indians  was  conducted  with  great  skill,  the  Norridge- 
■wocks  being  cut  off  in  1724.  From  the  year  1730  Mr.  Dummer 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  selecting 
for  his  acquaintance  and  friends  men  of  sense,  virtue,  and  religion, 
and  receiving  tlic  blessings  and  applauses  of  his  country,  lie  died 
at  Boston  October  10,  1761,  aged  eighty  two  years.  He  preserved 
an  unspotted  character  through  life.  Though  he  enjoyed  fame,  he 
did  not  place  his  happiness  in  the  distinctions  of  this  world.  He 
was  sincerely  and  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  in 
the  midst  of  human  grandeur  he  was  preparing  for  death.  In 
health  and  sickness  he  often  declared,  that  his  hope  of  the  divine 
acceptance  was  built  upon  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  adored  as  the  true  God  and  the  only  Savior  o<"  mfn.  He 
attended  with  reverence  upon  the  institutions  of  the  j.;ospel  ;  he 
was  constant  in  his  fan»ily  devotions  ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
perusal  of  pious  Ixjoks  ;  ar,d  at  stated  times  he  retired  to  his  closet 
for  prayer.  During  his  life  his  alms  were  a  memorial  of  his  be- 
nevolence, and  at  death  he  left  a  great  part  of  his  estate  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Dummer  academy 
at  Newbury. —  Byles'  fun.  .sermon  ;  Boston  Gazette^  October  26, 
1761  ^  JJutchhison,  ii.  291,  322,  368  ;   Holmes^  annals.,  ii.  255. 

DUNSTER  (Henrv),  first  president  of  Harvard  college,  was 
inducted  into  this  office  August  27,  1640.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Eaton,  who  was  the  first  master  of  the  seminary,  being 
chosen  in  1637  or  1638,  and  who  had  been  removed  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  his  discipline.  He  was  highly  respected  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  spirit  of  government ;  but  having  at  length 
imbibed  the  principles  of  antipedobaptism,  and  publicly  advo- 
cated them,  he  was  induced  to  resign  the  presidentship  October 
24,  1654,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Chauncy.  He 
now  retired  to  Scituate,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace.  He  died  in  1659.  He  was  a  modest,  humble,  charitable 
Mian.  By  his  last  will  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  bequeathed  legacies  to  the  very  persons,  who  had  occa- 
sioned his  removal  from  the  college.  He  was  a  great  master  of 
the  oriental  languages,  and  when  a  new  version  of  the  psalms  had 
been  made  by  Eliot,  Welde,  and  Mather,  and  pripted  in  1640,  it 
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■»vag  put  into  his  iiands  to  be  revised.  He  accordingly,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  improved  the  version,  and  brought 
it  into  that  state,  in  which  the  churches  of  New  England  used  it  fo*" 
many  subsequent  years. — Mather's  magnalia,  iii.  99 — 101  ;  iv.  128  ; 
Aeal's  A^.  E.  i,  308  ;  H.  Mams'  JV.  i-.  73  ;  Hutc/iinsov,  i.  174; 
Collect,  hist,  societtj,  vii.  20,  48,  49  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  375  ;  Mor- 
ton, 170. 

DYER  (Eliphalet),  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Connecticut,  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  and  con- 
tributed his  efforts  with  other  patriots  in  promoting  and  supporting 
the  independence  of  his  country.  He  died  at  Windham  May  13, 
1807,  in  the  eighty  seventh  year  of  his  age. — JWw  York  herald, 
May  23,  1807. 

EATON  (Theophilus),  first  governor  of  New  Haven  colony 
was  born  at  Stony  Strattord  in  Oxfordshire,  his  father  being  the 
minister  of  the  place.  He  was  bred  a  merchant  and  was  for  several 
years  agent  of  the  king  of  England  at  the  court  of  Denmark  ;  and 
after  his  return  prosecuted  his  business  in  London  with  high  repu- 
tation. He  accompanied  Mr.  Davenport  to  New  England  in  1637, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  chosen  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven  in 
1638,  and  was  annually  elected  governor  till  his  death,  January  7, 
1657,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity of  his  administration  attracted  universal  respect.  As  a  magis- 
trate, he  was  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  was  in- 
vested with  an  indescribable  dignity  and  majesty.  He  was  amiable 
in  alltiie  relations  of  life.  In  conversation  he  was  affable,  courteous, 
and  pleasant,  but  always  cautious,  and  grave  on  proper  occasions. 
Though  his  family  was  sometimes  very  numerous,  it  was  under 
the  most  perfect  government.  All  the  members  of  it  were  assem- 
bled morning  and  evening,  and  the  governor,  after  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  making  useful  observations  upon  them,  addressed 
himself  to  heaven  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  pertinency.  On 
the  sabbath  and  on  other  days  of  public  devotion  he  spent  an  hour 
or  two  with  his  family,  giving  them  instruction  in  religious  truth 
and  duty,  recommending  to  them  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  practice  of  secret  prayer.  He  was  beloved  by  his  domestics, 
and  ever  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  commonwealth.  His  monu- 
ment, erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  which  remains  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  has  upon  it  the  following  lines. 

Eaton,  so  meek,  so  fam'd,  so  just, 
The  phenix  of  our  world,  here  hides  his  dust  -, 
This  name  forget.  New  England  never  must. — KeaV^   JV. 
England^  i.  318  ;    Trumbull's  Connecticut,  i.  90,  240  ;  Holmes'  an- 
nals, i,  371  ;  Douglass,  ii.  160. 

EDWARDS  (Timothy),  first  minister  of  East  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1694,  and  was  ordained 
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in  the  following  year.  In  16,55  he  received  the  reverend  Joseph 
Perry  as  his  colleague.  After  a  niinistry  of  sixty  three  years,  he 
died  January  27,  1758,  in  the  eighty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  H^ 
married  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
and  he  lived  to  see  his  son,  the  famous  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most 
distinguished  divine  in  America.  He  was  univereally  esteemed, 
and  was  an  upright,  pious,  and  exemplary  man,  and  a  faithful  and 
successful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  published  an  election  ser- 
mon, 1732. — Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  169. 
EDWARDS  (Jonathan),  president  of  the  college  in  New 
Jersey,  and  a  most  acute  metaphysician,  and  distinguished  divine, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut, October  5,  1703.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1720  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  His  uncommon  genius  discovered  itself  early,  and 
■while  yet  a  boy  he  read  Locke  on  the  human  understanding  with  a 
keen  relish.  Though  he  took  much  pleasure  in  examining  the 
kingdom  of  natui*e  ;  yet  moral  and  theological  researches  yielded 
him  the  highest  satisfaction.  He  lived  at  college  near  two  years  after 
taking  his  first  degree,  preparing  himself  for  the  office  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  In  1722  he  went  to  New  York,  at  the  request  of  a 
small  society  of  English  presbyterians,  and  preached  a  number  of 
months.  In  1724  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  and  he 
continued  in  that  office,  till  he  was  invited  in  1726  to  preach  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  was  ordained  as  colleague 
with  his  grandfather,  the  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard,  February  15, 
1727.  In  1735  his  benevolent  labors  were  attended  with  very  un- 
common success  ;  a  general  impression  was  made  upon  the  minds 
of  his  people  by  the  truths,  which  he  proclaimed  ;  and  the  church 
was  much  enlarged.  He  continued  in  this  place  more  than  twenty 
three  years  till  he  was  dismissed  in  1750.  The  circumstances, 
which  led  to  his  dismission,  were  the  following.  Mr.  Edwards, 
being  informed  of  immoralities,  in  which  some  young  persons, 
who  were  connected  with  the  church,  indulged  themselves, 
thought  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  their  conduct.  The 
church  readily  acknowledged  the  importance  of  strict  discipline, 
and  entered  into  the  plan  ;  but  when  the  names  of  the  persons  ac* 
cused  were  known,  and  it  was  found,  that  members  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  town  were  implicated,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed, 
There  were  few  in  his  church,  who  continued  their  zeal  for  disci- 
pline, when  they  perceived,  that  it  would  enter  their  oWn  houses. ; 
and  the  hands  of  the  immoral  Avere  strengthened  by  this  defeat  of 
an  attempt  to  correct  their  errors  and  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
After  this  event,  which  took  place  in  1744,  Mr.  Edwards'  useful- 
ness in  Northampton  was  almost  destroyed.  A  secret  dislike  was 
excited  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  it  was  soon  blown  into  a  flame. 
When  he  W3.s  settled  in  this  town,  he  was  not  perfectly  convinced 
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of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  which  was  supported  by  his  col- 
league, the  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard,  that  unconverted  persons  had  a 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
After  diligent  inquiry  he  was  convinced,  that  the  princiijle  was  erro- 
neous, and  dangerous.  His  investigations  led  him  to  believe,  that 
the  supper  was  instituted  for  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
that  none  but  such  could  have  a  right  to  it ;  and  that  none  bvit  those, 
who  were  considered  as  such,  should  be  permitted  to  partake  of  it. 
Adopting  these  sentiments,  he  had  the  courage  to  avow  them.  He 
considered  it  as  an  inviolable  duty  ever  to  vindicate  the  truth.  He 
knew  the  zeal  of  his  people  for  their  loose  principles,  and  expected 
to  see  that  zeal  bursting  upon  him,  if  he  should  dare  to  stand  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  their  long  continued  practice.  He  anticipated 
a  dismission  from  Northampton,  and  a  deprivation  of  the  means  of 
support.  But  in  the  full  view  of  these  consequences,  he  openly 
avowed  his  change  of  sentiment,  cheerfully  sacrificing  every  workl- 
ly  interest  to  promote  the  purity  of  the  church  and  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  evils,  which  he  anticipated,  came  upon  him.  He 
was  driven  away  in  disgrace  from  a  people,  who  once  would  almost 
have  plucked  out  their  eyes,  and  given  them  to  him.  They  would  not 
even  hear  himin  his  vindication.  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  instrumental 
in  cheering  many  hearts  with  the  joys  of  religion,  and  not  a  few  had 
regarded  him  with  all  that  affectionate  attachment,  which  is  excited 
by  the  love  of  excellence  and  the  sense  of  obligations,  which  can 
never  be  repaid.  But  a  spirit  of  detraction  had  gone  forth,  and  a 
few  leading  men  of  outrageous  zeal  pushed  forward  men  of  less  de- 
termined hostility  ;  and  in  the  hopeless  prospect  of  conciliation  he 
Avas  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  June  22,  1750. 

In  this  scene  of  trouble  and  abuse,  when  the  mistakes  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  multitude  had  stopped  their  ears,  and  their  passions 
were  without  control,  Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  the  truly  christian 
spirit.  His  calmness,  and  meekness,  and  humility,  and  yet  firmness 
and  resolution  were  the  subjects  of  admiration  to  his  friends.  More 
anxious  for  his  people,  than  for  himself,  he  preached  a  most  solemn 
and  affecting  farewell  discourse.  He  afterwards  occasionally  suppli- 
ed the  pulpit  at  times,  when  no  preacher  had  been  procured  ;  but 
this  proof  of  his  superiority  to  resentment  or  pride,  and  this  readi- 
ness to  do  good  to  those,  who  had  injured  him,  met  with  no  return, 
except  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  prohibiting  him  from  ever  again 
preaching  for  them.  Still  he  was  not  left  without  excellent  friends 
in  Northampton,  and  his  correspondents  in  Scotland,  having  been  in- 
formed of  his  dismission,  contributed  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

In  August  1751  he  succeeded  the  reverend  IVIr.  Sergeant  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Houssatonnoc  Indians  at  Stockbridge  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  continued  six  years,  preaching  to 
the  Indians  and  the  white  people  ;  and  as  he  found  much  leisure  he, 
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prosecuted  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies,  and  produced 
Avor.vs,  which  rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  Europe.  Thus 
was  his  calamitous  removal  from  Northampton  the  occasion,  under 
tlic  wise  providence  of  God,  of  his  imparting  to  the  world  the  most 
important  instructions,  whose  inilucnce  has  been  extending,  and 
whose  good  eftects  may  still  be  felt  for  ages.  In  January  1758  he 
reluctantly  a«cepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  college  in  New 
Jersey,  as  successor  of  his  son  in  law,  the  reverend  Mr.  Burr  ;  i)ut 
he  had  not  entered  fully  upon  the  duties  of  this  station,  before  the 
prevalence  of  the  sm  ill  pox  induced  him  to  be  inoculated,  and  this 
disease  was  the  cause  of  his  death  March  22,  1758,  in  the  fifty  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  A  short  time  before  he  died,  as  some  of  his  friends, 
who  surrounded  his  bed  to  see  him  breathe  his  last,  were  lamenting 
the  loss,  which  tlie  college  would  sustain,  he  said,  to  their  astonish-- 
ment,  "  trust  in  God,  and  ye  need  not  fear."  These  were  his  last 
words.  He  afterwards  expired  with  as  much  composure,  as  if  he 
had  only  fallen  asleep,  lie  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Da- 
ties. 

President  Edwards  was  distinguised  not  only  for,t^e  astonishing 
vigor  and  penetration  of  his  mind,  but  for  his  christian  virtues.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  much  affected  by  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  used  several  times  in  a  day  to  address  himself  to  heav- 
en in  secret  prayer,  and  to  assemble  for  religious  conversation  and 
devotion  with  boys  of  his  own  <\^e.  But  at  length  he  retux'ned  to  a 
state  of  negligence  and  forgetfulncss  of  God.  He  no  longer  ad- 
dressed his  prayer  to  the  Lord,  his  Maker.  The  pleasure,  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  religious  duties,  he  afterwards  believed  to  have 
originated  in  selfish  views  and  hopes,  and  not  to  have  been  founded 
in  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  tr\ith.  Soon  after  he  left  college, 
however,  a  deep  sense  of  his  sin  was  imparted  to  him  ;  he  beheld 
a  new  glory  in  the  character  of  God  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  a  view  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  crucified  Redeemer  fill- 
ed him  with  inexpressible  joy.  Those  doctrines,  which  he  had 
formerly  opposed,  and  regarded  with  horror,  now  inspired  him  with 
delight.  Such  were  his  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  excellence 
of  the  Most  High,  that  he  found  a  real  pleasure  in  ascribing  to  him 
an  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  disposal  of  his  creatures,  in  choosing 
whom  he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased,  for 
the  displr.y  of  his  glory.  Of  the  certainty  of  this  doctrine  he  felt  as 
much  assured,  as  of  the  existence  of  any  object,  which  was  present- 
ed to  his  sight.  The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  now  yielded  him  sat- 
isfaction, which  he  had  never  before  known.  The  excellence,  upon 
which  he  fixed  his  thoughts,  was  communicated  to  him  ;  and  he  was 
moulded  into  the  glorious  image,  which  was  so  constantly  in  his  eye. 
His  life  of  integrity,  of  humility,  of  meekness,  of  benevolence,  of  pi- 
ety, of  christian  courage,  and  of  zeal  directed  by  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  gives  full  e^■idence,  that  his  religion  was  the  religion  of 
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'Christ.  His  highest  and  sweetest  joys,  he  remarked,  did  not  spring- 
from  the  hope,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  salvation,  nor  ironi  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  excellence  in  himseli,  but  from  a  cirect  view  of 
the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  No  one  could  be  more  deeply 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  impo- 
tence to  what  is  good.  This  conviction  led  him  to  distrust  himself, 
to  rely  only  upon  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  ascribe  every  thhig  to  in- 
finite mercy. 

In  the  various  relations  of  life  his  character  was  unimpeached. 
The  benevolent  principles,  which  he  had  embraced,  taught  him  to 
do  good,  and  while  he  inculcated  charity  upon  others,  he  himself 
-gave  much  to  the  poor.  He  seldom  visited  his  people,  except  in 
sickness  or  affliction,  not  having  remarkable  talents  in  conversation, 
and  believing  that  he  should  be  more  useful  in  his  study.  Yet  he 
was  not  austere  and  unsociable,  but  easy  of  access,  kind,  and  conde- 
scending. To  his  friends  he  opened  himself  without  reserve.  He 
gave  no  encouragement  in  his  conversation  to  evil  speaking  and 
folly,  nor  was  he  fond  of  disputes,  though,  when  called  upon,  he 
would  express  his  opinion,  and  c.  Imly  vindicate  his  sentiments. 
He  preferred  managing  a  controversy  with  his  pen  in  his  hand. 
Though  his  constitution  was  delicate,  he  commonly  spent  thirteen 
hours  every  day  in  his  study.  He  usually  rose  between  four  and 
-five  in  the  morning,  and  was  abstemious,  living  completely  by  rule. 
For  exercise,  he  would  in  the  winter  take  an  axe  and  chop  wood  for 
half  an  hour;  and  in  the  summer  would  walk  or  ride  on  horseback 
two  or  three  miles  to  some  retired  grove.  Here  his  ever  active 
mind  was  still  occupied  in  religious  meditation  and  devotion,  or  in 
study.  Having  his  pen  and  ink  with  him,  he  recorded  every  strik- 
ing thought,  that  occurred.  All  his  researches  indeed  were  pur- 
sued with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  number  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  which  he  left  behind  him,  was  above  fourteen  hundred. 
They  were  all  numbered  and  paged,  and  an  index  was  formed  for 
the  whole.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  domestic  connexions^ 
for  Mrs.  Edwards  by  taking  the  entire  care  of  his  temporal  concerns 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  consecrating  all  his  powers,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  labors  and  studies  of  the  sacred  office. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  not  oratorical  in  his  manner,  and  his  voice 
was  rather  feeble,  though  he  spoke  with  distinctness;  but  his  dis- 
courses were  rich  in  thought,  and  being  deeply  impressed  himself 
with  the  truths,  which  he  uttered,  his  preaching  cam€  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Though  he  usually  wrote  his  sermons  with 
great  care  and  read  his  notes,  yet  when  in  the  delivery  a  new 
thought  struck  him,  he  was  not  so  shackled,  but  that  he  would  ex- 
press it,  and  his  extemporary  eff"usions  were  frequenly  the  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  parts  of  his  discourses.  Towards  the  close  of 
life  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  it  would  have  been  better,  if  he  had 
never  used  his  notes  at  all.  He  advised  the  young  preacher  to  com- 
mit his  sermons  to  memory. 
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Mr.  Ednai'ds  was  uncommonly  zealous  and  persevering  in  his 
search  after  truth.  He  spared  no  pains  in  procuring  the  necessary 
aids,  and  he  read  ull  the  books,  which  he  could  procure,  tliat  prom- 
ised to  afford  him  assistance  in  his  inquiries.  He  confined  himself 
to  no  particular  sect  or  denomination,  but  studied  the  writings  of 
men,  whose  sentiments  were  the  most  opposite  to  his  own.  But  the 
bible  claimed  his  peculiar  attention.  From  that  book  he  derived 
his  religious  principles,  and  not  from  any  human  system.  The 
doctrines,  which  he  supported,  were  Calvinistic,  and  when  these 
doctrines  were  in  any  degree  relinquished,  or  were  not  embraced  in 
their  whole  length  and  breadth,  he  did  not  see  where  a  man  could  set 
his  foot  down,  with  consistency  and  safety,  short  of  deism  or  atheism 
itself.  Yet  with  all  his  strict  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truths  of  heaven,  his  heart  was  kind  and  tender.  When  Mr. 
Whitefield  preached  for  him  on  the  sabbath, the  acute  divine,  whose 
ir.ighty  intellect  has  seldom  been  equalled,  wept  as  a  child  during 
the  whole  sermon. 

His  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Those,  who  embrace  the  Cal- 
vinistic sentiments,  think  that  he  has  forever  settled  the  controver- 
sy with  tlie  Arminians  by  demonstrating  the  falsity  and  absurdity 
of  their  principles.  His  other  works,  which  are  most  celebrated,  are 
his  book  on  original  sin  in  answer  to  Taylor,  his  treatise  on  the  affec- 
tions, his  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  and  that  on  the  end, 
for  which  God  created  the  world.  A  splendid  eoition  of  his  works  is 
now  publishing  in  England,  and  an  edition  in  8  volumes,  8vo,  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  is  in  the  press 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Austin,  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1809. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  publications  ;  a  sermon 
preached  at  Boston  on  1  Corinth,  i.  29,30,  1731  ;  a  sermon  preach- 
ed at  Northampton  on  Matt.  xvi.  17,  1734  ;  a  narrative  of  the  work 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  of  souls  in  Northampton, 
1736;  five  discourses  on  justification  by  faith  alone,  pressing  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Ruth's  resolution,  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
damnation  of  sinners,  and  the  excellency  of  Jesus  Christ,  1738  ;  sin- 
ners in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,  a  sermon  preached  at  Enfield, 
1741 ;  a  sermon  on  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  1741  ;  thoughts  on  the  revival  of  religion,  1742  ;  a  sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Robert  Abercrombie,  1744  ;  at  the 
instalment  of  the  reverend  Samuel  Bueil,  1746  ;  a  treatise  on  relig- 
ious affections,  1746  ;  an  attempt  to  promote  agreement  in  prayer 
for  the  revival  of  religion,  1746  ;  life  of  the  reverend  David  Brai- 
nerd,  1749;  an  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  for  full  communion 
in  the  church,  1749  ;  a  reply  to  the  reverend  Solomon  Williams' 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  1752  ;  a  sermon  preached  at  Newark,  1752  ; 
an  inquiry  into  the  modem  prevailing  notions  of  that  freedom  of 
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will,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  &c.,  1754  ; 
the  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  defended,  1758.  Since  his  death 
the  following  works  have  been  published  from  his  manuscripts  ; 
eighteen  sermons,  with  his  life,  written  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, 1765  ;  the  history  of  redemption,  1774  ;  on  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  1788  ;  God's  last  end  in  the  creation  ;  thirty  three  sermons ; 
twenty  sermons,  1789;  miscellaneous  observations,  1793;  miscel- 
laneous remarks,  1796. — Hopkins'  life  of  Ednvards  ;  life  prefixed  to 
his  works  ;  Middleton's  biographia  evangelical  iv.  294 — 317. 

EDWARDS  (Jonathan,  d.  d.),  president  of  Union  college  at 
Schenectady,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  born  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  June  6,  1745. 
In  childhood  an  inflammation  in  his  eyes  prevented  him  from  learn- 
ing to  read  till  an  uncommonly  late  period.  He  was  but  six  years 
old,  when  he  was  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and  here  there  was  no 
school,  but  one,  which  was  common  to  the  Indian  children  and  the 
children  of  white  parents.  Of  the  latter  there  were  so  few,  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  English  tongue.  Here,  whilst  at 
school,  he  learned  the  language  of  the  Mohekaneew  or  Stockbridge 
Indians  so  perfectly,  that  the  natives  frequently  observed,  that  "  he 
spoke  exactly  like  an  Indian."  This  language  he  retained  in  a  good 
degree  through  life,  and  he  published  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
it  a  number  of  years  before  his  death.  His  father  intended  him  for 
a  missionary  among  the  aborigines,  and  in  accordance  with  this  plan 
sent  him  in  October  1755,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  with  the 
reverend  Gideon  Hawley  to  Oughquauga  on  the  Susquehannah  riv- 
er, to  learn  the  language  of  the  Oneida  Indians.  This  place  was 
in  the  wilderness  about  a  hundred  miles  from  any  English  settle- 
ment. He  remained  at  Oughquauga  but  four  months  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  which  now  extend- 
ed itself  to  the  colonies.  During  this  short  time  he  made  rap- 
id progress  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  in  en- 
gaging their  affections.  They  were  so  much  attached  to  him,  that, 
when  they  thought  their  settlement  was  exposed  to  inroads  from 
the  French,  they  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him 
many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a  place  of  security. 

He  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  New  Jersey  in  1765.  Two 
years  before  this  event,  at  a  time  when  the  students  of  the  college 
were  generally  impressed  by  the  truths  of  religion,  he  was  blessed 
with  the  hope  of  his  reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ.  This 
was  duiing  the  presidentship  and  under  the  impressive  preaching 
of  the  reverend  Dr.  Finley.  He  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of 
divinity  under  the  instruction  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  in 
October  1766  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  association 
of  ministers  in  the  county  of  Litchfield  in  Connecticut.  In  1767 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Princeton  college,  and  in  this  office  he  re- 
mained two  yearg.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  White* 
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Haven  in  the  town  of  New  Haven  January  5,  1769,  and  continued 
there  till  May  1795,  when  he  was  uisniissed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  at  his  own  request  and  the  request  ol  his  society.  Some  oi" 
the  leading  men  of  his  parish  had  embraced  religious  sentiments  of 
a  different  stamp  from  those,  wliich  were  formerly  professed,  and 
which  Dr.  Edwards  believed  to  be  true  ;  and  this  circumstance  was 
the  principal  cause  of  his  dismission,  tiiough  an  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  society  to  give  him  support  was  the  most  prominent  reason 
assigned  for  this  event.  In  Jaimary  179S  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Loiebrook  in  Litchfield  county.  In  this  retired  situa- 
tion, where  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  with 
little  interruption,  he  hoped  to  spend  tlie  rem  under  of  his  days.  But 
in  June  1799  he  was  elected  president  ot  the  college,  which  had 
been  recently  establislied  at  Schenectady,  as  successor  of  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  Smith.  In  July  he  commenced  the  duties  of  tne  office. 
From  this  time  his  attention  and  talents  were  devoted  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  seminary,  of  which  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge. 
He  died  August  1,  1801,  in  the  fifty  seventh  year  of  iiis  age. 

There  was  a  number  of  remarkable  coincidencies  in  the  lives  of 
Dr.  Edwards  and  his  lather.  Both  were  tutors  in  the  seminaries,  in 
Arhich  they  were  educated,  were  dismissed  on  account  ol  their  relig- 
ious opinions,  were  settled  again  in  retired  situations,  were  elected 
to  the  presidentship  of  a  college,  and  in  a  short  time  .ifter  they  were 
inaugurated,  died  at  near  the  same  age.  They  were  also  remark- 
bly  similar  in  person  and  character. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind.  He  has 
seldom  been  surpassed  in  acuteness  and  penetration.  His  answer 
to  Dr.  Chauncy,his  dissertation  on  tl^e  liberty  of  the  will  in  reply  to 
Dr.  West,  and  his  sermons  on  the  atonement  of  Christ  are  consid- 
ered as  works  of  great  and  peculiar  merit.  As  a  preacher,  in  his 
manner  of  delivery  he  was  bold  and  animated  ;  but  he  addressed  the 
understanding  and  conscience  rather,  than  the  passions  of  his  audi- 
ence. A  mind  like  his  could  not  in  the  progress  of  discussion  lose 
sight  of  its  subject.  His  thoughts  were  well  arranged  and  his  ar- 
guments strong  and  convincing.  He  was  by  nature  of  an  irritable 
disposition  ;  but,  conscious  of  his  infirmity,  he  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  subdue  it,  and  he  was  successful.  Under  many  trying 
circumstances  his  equanimity  was  conspicuous.  In  prosperity  and 
adversity  he  was  the  same,  always  sensible  of  his  dependence  upon 
God,  always  acquiesc  ing  in  his  will,  and  confiding  in  his  mercy.  In 
his  habits  he  was  very  regular.  His  exercise,  his  studies,  and  all  his 
■concerns  were  as  systematic  as  possible.  He  generally  rose  early 
and  his  first  thoughts  were  directed  towards  his  almighty  Creator 
and  Friend,  to  v/hom  in  early  life  he  had  consecrated  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  his  improvements,  his  possessions,  his  time,  his  influence^ 
and  all  the  means  of  doing  good,  which  should  be  put  into^  his 
hands.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  a  diary  of  his  religious 
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life.  This  he  contmued  for  a  few  months  and  then  abruptly  relin- 
quished it,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  not  known.  In  the  early, stages 
of  his  last  illness,  when  he  retained  his  reason  and  the  power  of 
speech,  he  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  pleasure  of  God. 
In  his  death  an  extensive  acquaintance  lamented  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
firmest  pillars  of  the  church. 

He  published  a  work,  entitled,  the  salvation  of  all  men  strictly  exam- 
ined &c.  in  answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy ;  a  dissertation  on  liberty  and  neces- 
sity ;  observations  on  the  language  of  the  Mohekaneew  or  Stockbridge 
Indians,communicated  to  the  Connecticut  society  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  published  at  the  request  of  the  society;  brief  observations  on  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation  ;  three  sermons  on  the  atonement  ; 
sermons  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Greenfield,  1783;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Dan  Bradley, 
Kamden,  1792  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  W.  Brown,  Glas- 
tonbury, 1792;  at  the  ordination  of  the  revei'end  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin,  New  Hartford,  1795  ;  a  sermon  on  the  injustice  and  impoli- 
cy of  the  slave  trade,  1791  ;  human  depravity  the  source  of  infidel- 
ity, a  sermon  in  the  American  preacher,  ii ;  marriage  of  a  wife's  sis- 
ter considered  in  the  anniversary  concio  ad  clerun\  in  the  chapel  of 
Yale  college,  1792;  a  sermon  on  the  death  ot  Roger  Sherman, 
1793  ;  election  sermon,  1794  ;  a  sermon  on  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  printed  in  a  volume,  entitled, 
sermons  collected  See.  ;  a  farewell  sermon  to  the  people  of  Cole- 
brook  ;  and  a  number  of  excellent  pieces,  signed  I  and  O,  in  the 
New  York  theological  magazine.  He  also  edited  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  father,  the  history  of  the  work  of  redemption,  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  two  volumes  of  observations  on  impoitant 
theological  suhjecis.— -Connecticut  evangelical  niagaziiie,  ii.  377— 
383  ;  JLcltvards'  luorksy  English  edition,  i.  103—119  ;  Miller,  ii, 
453. 

ELIOT  (John),  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  usually 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  born  in  England  in  1604.  His 
pious  parents  early  imparted  to  him  religious  instruction,  and  it  was; 
not  without  effect.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Cambrige,  he  was  for  some  time  the  instructer  of  youth.  In  1 63  i 
he  came  to  this  country,  and  arriving  at  Boston  harbor  November 
third,  immediately  joined  the  church  in  that  town,  and  preached  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Wilson,  their  minister,  was  then  in  England.  Here 
he  was  earnestly  requested  to  remain,  but  he  was  settled  as  teacher 
of  the  church  in  Roxbury  November  5,  1632.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Welde  was  ordained  as  his  colleague,  with  the  title  of  pas- 
tor. These  two  ministers  lived  together  in  much  harmony.  In 
1737  they  both  opposed  the  wild  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
were  both  witnesses  against  her  at  her  trial.  In  1639  they  were  ap- 
pointed with  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester  to  make  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.     For 
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tuneful  poetry  it  would  not  perhaps  yield  the  palm  even  to  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  ;  but  it  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  reverend  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge  thus  addressed  the  trans- 
lators. 

Ye  Roxbury  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime- 

Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme  ; 

And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen. 

But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen. 
The  New  England  psalms  were  afterwards  revised  and  improved  by 
president  Dunster,  and  they  have  passed  through  twenty  editions. 
In  1641  Mr.  Welde  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Eliot's  other  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry  were  the  reverend  Mr.  Danforth  and  Mr. 
Walter. 

His  benevolent  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people.  Hav- 
ing imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  his  heart  was  touched 
with  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  he  became  eagerly 
desirous  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion. There  were  at  the  time,  when  he  began  his  missionary  ex- 
ertions, near  twenty  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish planters.  But  they  were  very  similar  in  manners,  language, 
and  religion.  Having  learned  the  barbarous  dialect  he  first  preach- 
ed to  an  assembly  of  Indians  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present  town  of 
Newton,  October  28,  1646.  After  a  short  prayer  he  explained  the 
commandments,  described  the  character  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  the 
judgment  day  and  its  consequences,  and  exhorted  them  to  receive 
Christ  as  their  Savior,  and  to  pray  to  God.  After  the  sermon  was 
finished,  he  desired  them  to  ask  any  questions,  which  might  have 
occurred.  One  immediately  inquired,  whether  Jesus  Christ  could 
understand  prayei-s  in  the  Indian  language  ?  Another  asked,  how  all 
the  world  became  full  of  people,  if  they  were  all  once  drowned  ?  A 
third  question  was,  how  there  could  be  the  image  of  God,  since  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  commandment  ?  He  preached  to  them  a  second 
time  November  eleventh,  and  some  of  them  wept  while  he  was  ad- 
dressing them.  An  old  man  asked,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  whether 
it  was  not  too  late  for  him  to  repent  and  turn  unto  God  ?  Among  the 
other  inquiries  were  these,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  sea  water  was 
salt  and  river  water  fresh  ;  how  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much 
from  the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since 
they  all  at  first  had  but  one  father  ;  and  why,  if  the  water  is  larger 
than  the  earth,  it  does  not  overflow  the  earth  ?  He  v/as  violently  op- 
posed by  the  sachems  and  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  apprehen- 
sive of  losing  their  authority,  if  a  new  religion  was  introduced. 
When  he  was  alone  with  them  in  the  wilderness,  they  threatened 
him  with  every  evil,  if  he  did  not  desist  from  his  labors  ;  but  he  was 
a  man  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose  by  the  fear  of  danger.  He 
said  to  them,  "  I  am  about  the  work  of  the  great  God,  and  my  God 
is  with  me  ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in  the 
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country  ;  I  will  go  on,  and  do  you  touch  me,  if  you  dare."  With 
a  body  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  a  mind  firm  as  the  mountain 
oaks,  which  surrounded  his  path,  he  went  from  place  to  place,  rely- 
ing for  protection  upon  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  declaring 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  darkness.  His  be- 
nevolent zeal  prompted  him  to  encounter  with  cheerfulness  the 
most  terrifying  dangers,  and  to  submit  to  the  most  incredible  hard- 
ships. He  says  in  a  letter,  "  1  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day, 
from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth  ;  but  so  travelled,  and 
at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them 
again,  and  so  continue.''  But  God  steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  consid- 
ered the  word  of  God,  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  endure  hardship  as, a  good  sold- 
ier of  Jesus  Christ."  He  made  a  missionary  tour  every  fortnight, 
planted  a  number  of  churches,  and  visited  all  the  Indians  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth  colonies,  pursuing  his  way  as  far  as  cape 
Cod.  In  1651  an  Indian  town  was  built  on  a  pleasant  spot  on 
Charles'  river,  and  called  Natick.  A  house  of  worship  was  erect- 
ed, and  a  form  of  government  was  established  similar  to  that,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xviii.  21.*  Mr.  Eliot  was  convinced,  that 
in  order  to  the  most  permanent  success  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce with  Christianity  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He  accordingly- 
made  every  exertion  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  i^enounce  their  sav- 
age customs  and  habits  ;  but  he  never  could  civilize  those,  who  went 
out  in  hunting  parties,  and  those,  who  lived  near  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  were  occupied  in  fishing  or  cultivating  the  ground,  though  their 
condition  was  much  improved,  could  never  be  made  equally  indus- 
trious with  the  English.  The  first  Indian  church,  established  by  the 
labors  of  protestants  in  America,  was  formed  at  Natick  in  1660  after 
the  manner  of  the  congregational  churches  in  New  England.  Those, 
who  wished  to  be  organized  into  a  christian  body,  were  strictly  exam- 
ined as  to  their  faith  and  experience  by  a  number  of  the  neighbor- 
ing ministers,  and  Mr.  Eliot  afterwards  administered  to  them  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper.  Other  Indian  churches  were  planted  in 
various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  frequently  visited  them  ; 
but  his  pastoral  care  was  more  particularly  over  that,  which  he  first 
estabUshed.  He  m:Ae  every  exertion  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  tribes  ;  he  stimulated  many  servants  of  Jesus  to  engage  in 
the  missionary  work  ;  and  although  he  mourned  over  the  stupidity 
of  many,  who  preferred  darkness  to  light,  yet  he  lived  to  see  twen- 
ty four  of  the  copper  colored  aborigines  fellow  preachers  of  the 
precious  gospel  of  Christ.  In  1661  he  published  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  bible,  and 
several  other  books,  best  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives. 
He  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians,  which  no  other  mission- 
ary could  obtain.  He  was  their  shield  in  1675  during  Philip's  war, 
when  some  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  actuated  by  the  most 
infuriate  spirit,  intended  to  have  destroyed  them.  He  suffered  eve- 
36 
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rjr  abuse  for  his  friendship  to  them,  but  nothing  could  quench  the 
divine  charity,  which  glowed  in  his  he^rt.  His  finnness,  his  zeal, 
his  benevolence  at  this  period  inci*eased  the  pure  lustre  of  his  char- 
acter. When  he  reached  the  age  of  tourscore  years,  he  ofieied  to 
give  up  his  salary,  and  desired  to  be  liberated  from  tiie  labors  of  his 
office,  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Roxbury.  It  was  with  joy,  that 
he  received  Mr.  Walter  as  his  colleague  in  1688.  When  he  Avas 
bending  under  his  inlirmilies  and  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians, 
he  persuaded  a  number  of  families  to  send  their  negro  servants  to 
him  once  a  week,  that  he  might  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  God. 
He  died  l\I.iy  20,  1690,  agecl  about  eighty  six  years,  saying,  that  all 
his  labors  were  poor  and  small,  and  exhorting  those,  who  surround- 
ed his  bed,  to  pray.     His  last  words  were,  "  welcome  joy." 

Mr.  Eliot  was  one  of  the  most  useful  preachers  in  New  England. 
No  minister  saw  his  exertions  attended  with  greater  effects.  He 
spoke  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  and  his  sermons,  being  free 
from  that  labored  display  of  learning,  from  the  quibbles  and  quaint 
turns,  with  which  most  discourses  were  at  that  time  infected,  were 
acceptable  in  all  the  churches.  So  much  was  he  endeared  to  his 
own  people,  that  they  cwitinuea  his  salary  after  he  had  offered  to 
resign  it,  and  when  lie  was  unable  to  preach  ;  and  the  youth  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him,  calling  him  their  father  and  friend.  Such 
attentions  chased  away  the  glooni,  which  usually  hangs  over  the 
head  of  the  aged,  and  cheered  the  evening  of  his  Ufe. 

His  moral  and  religious  character  was  as  excellent,  as  his  minis- 
terial qualifications  were  great,  lie  carried  his  good  principles 
with  him  in  every  situation,  viewing  all  things  in  reference  to  God. 
He  habitually  lifteci  up  his  heart  for  a  blessing  upon  every  person, 
whom  he  met,  and  when  he  went  into  a  family,  he  would  sometimes 
call  the  youth  to  him,  that  he  might  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
give  them  his  benediction.  Such  was  his  ciiarity,  that  he  gave  to 
the  poor  Indians  most  of  his  salary  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel.  In  his 
manner  of  living  he  was  very  simple.  One  plain  dish  was  his  re- 
past at  home,  and  when  he  dined  abroad,  he  seldom  tasted  any  of  the 
luxuries  before  him.  He  drank  water  ;  and  said  of  wine,  "  it  is  a 
noble,  generous  liquor,  and  v/e  should  be  humbly  thankful  for  it,  but, 
^s  I  remember,  water  v/as  made  before  it."  Clothing  himself  with 
humility,  he  actually  wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  In  do- 
mestic life  he  was  peculiarly  happy.  By  the  prudent  management 
of  his  wife,  who  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  he  was 
enabled  to  be  generous  to  his  friends,  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  with  a  small  salary  to  educate  four  sons  at  Cambridge,  of  whom 
John  and  Joseph,  ministers  of  Newton  and  of  Guilford,  were  the 
best  preachers  of  that  age. 

In  his  principles  of  church  government  he  was  attached  to  the 
congregational  order.     Yet  he  contended  earnestly  for  frequent  syn~ 
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«ds  or  councils,  as  necessary  foi*  the  preservation  of  union,  for  the 
suppression  of  dangerous  opinions  and  heresies,  for  the  correction 
of  abuses,  and  the  healing  of  divisions.  He  thought,  that  every 
particular  church  should  have  ruling  elders  to  assist  the  minister  in 
the  duties  of  government  and  instruction.  In  his  admission  to  the 
church,  he  required  of  the  candidates  some  evidence,  that  they 
-were  truly  Christians,  renewed  in  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
He  withstood  the  attempts,  which  were  made,  to  change  the  old 
practice  of  giving  a  relation  of  the  work,  of  divine  grace,  which 
practice  in  his  view  honored  the  Savior,  and  produced  an  intimate 
union  among  his  disciples.  He  could  not  in  conscience  give  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  to  any  one,  who  did  not  give  some  evidence  of  being 
a  sincere  Christian. 

With  all  his  excellencies  he  had  some  singularities  and  strange 
notions.  He  had  a  most  deep  rooted  prejudice  against  wigs.  He 
preached  againstj  the  custom  of  wearing  them  ;  he  prayed  against 
it  ;  he  attributed  to  it  the  evils,  which  overwhelmed  the  country. 
He  thought,  as  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  himself  wore  a  wig,  informs 
us,  "  that  for  men  to  wear  theirjhair  with  a  luxurious,  delicate,  fem- 
inine prolixity,  or  to  disfigure  themselves  with  hair,  which  was  none 
of  their  own,  but  above  all  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  ruffle  it  in 
excesses  of  this  kind"  was  an  enormous  sin.  But  fashion  would 
bear  sway,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances^  and  he  finally  ceased 
to  complain,  saying,  "  the  lust  is  become  insuperable."  His  prej- 
udice against  tobacco  was  as  strong  as  his  aversion  to  wigs ;  but  in 
contempt  of  all  his  admonitions  the  hairless  head  would  be  adorned 
w^ith  carls  of  foreign  growth,  and  the  pipe  would  send  up  volumes 
of  smoke.  In  his  old  age,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  used  to  say 
that  he  was  shortly  going  to  heaven,  and  would  carry  a  deal  of  good 
news  with  him  ;  he  would  carry  tidings  to  the  old  founders  of  New 
England,  that  our  ciiurches  still  remiuned,  and  that  their  number 
was  continually  increasing.  So  remarkable  was  he  for  his  charities, 
that  the  parish  treasurer,  when  he  once  paid  him  the  money  due  for 
his  salary,  tied  the  ends  of  a  handkerchief,  into  which  he  put  it,  in 
as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could,  to  prevent  him  from  giving  away  the 
money  before  he  should  reach  home.  The  good  man  immediately 
went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  family,  and  told  them, 
that  God  had  sent  them  som.e  relief.  Being  welcomed  by  the  sufler- 
ers  with  tears  of  gratitude,  he  began  to  untie  the  knots.  After  ma- 
ny fruitless  efforts,  and  impatient  of  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he 
gave  the  handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family, 
saying,  "  here,  my  dear,  take  it  ;  I  believe  the  Lord  designs  it  ail 
for  you." 

Mr.  Eiiot  published  several  letters  in  a  work,  entitled,  the  glori- 
ous progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  Sec.  1649  ;  tears  of 
repentance,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  May  hew,  1653  ;  a  late  and  fur- 
ther manifestation  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indiai^s, 
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&c.  1655;  of  the  gospel  amongst  the  Indians,  Sec.  1659;  a  brief 
narrative  of  tae  progress  of  the  gospel,  &c.  1670.  A  work  of  his, 
entitled  tue  cnristiun  commonwealth  Sec.  was  pubiisned  in  England 
about  the  year  1660,  written  nine  or  ten  year;i  before.  When  it  was 
received  in  Massachusetts,  tne  governor  anci  council,  viewing  it  as 
full  of  seditious  print  ipies  against  ail  established  governments,  es- 
pecially against  the  monarchy  of  their  native  country,  required  Mr. 
Eliot  to  maKe  a  recantation,  wnich  ne  accordingly  did,  acknowledg- 
ing, that  government  by  kings,  lords,  and  commons  was  not  anti- 
christian.  The  book  was  suppressed.  In  1661  he  published  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Indian  tongue  ;  and  in 
1663  his  immense  work,  the  translation  of  the  whole  bible,  in  4to. 
A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1685,  revised  by  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
both  of  them  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  Tl.e  longest  word  is  in 
Mark  i.  40.  Wuttappesittukqussunnoohwehtunkquoh.  Mr.  Eliot 
also  published  the  Jews  hi  America,  1660,  intended  to  prove,  that 
the  Indians  were  descendants  of  the  Jews  ;  an  Indian  grammar, 
1666  ;  the  logic  primer  lor  the  use  of  the  Indians,  1672  ;  the  psalms 
translated  into  Indian  metre,  and  a  catechism,  annexed  to  the  edition 
of  the  Ncyv  Testament  in  1680^  a  translation  of  the  practice  of 
piety,  of  Baxter's  call  to  the  unconverted,  and  of  several  of  Shep- 
ard's  works;  the  harmony  of  the  gospels  in  English,  4to,  1678  ;  the 
divine  management  of  gospel  churches  by  the  ordinance  of  councils, 
designed  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  presbytei'ians,  and  congrega- 
tionalists.  Nine  of  his  letters  to  sir  Robert  Boyle  are  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  historical  collections.— il/a/'/if^r'*  magnalia,  iii.  170 
— 2  1 1  ;  E/iol's  life  and  death  ;  Xeal's  J\i:  K,  i.  151,  242.  258  ;  ii.  98  ; 
Collections  historical  society .,1.  176  ;  iii.  177 — 188  ;  v.  256 — 266;  vii. 
24  ;  viii.  5—35  ;  x.  8—12,  124,  186  ;  Douglass,  ii.  1 13  ;  Hutch- 
inson, i.  162 — 169,  212  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  591  ;  H.  Adams'  K.  E\ 
82 — 87;   Morse  and  Parish's  JV.  E.  230 — 233. 

ELIOT  (John),  minister  of  Newton,  was  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1656.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Cambridge  village,  or  Nonantum,  now  Newton,  in  1664, 
and  in  this  place  he  died  October  11,  1668  in  the  thirty  third  year  of 
his  age.  His  abilities  as  a  preacher  were  preeminent.  He  gave 
his  father  much  assistance  in  his  missionary  employment.  During 
his  ministry  at  Newton  he  usually  preached  once  a  fortnight  to  the 
Indians  at  Pequimmit,  or  Stoughton,  and  sometimes  at  Natick. — 
Gookin,  ch.  v  ;  Homer's  history  oj"  A''e'wton  in  Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  266. 

ELIOT  (Andrew,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1719  and  in  1737  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He 
early  felt  the  impressions  of  religion  and  was  in  consequence  induc- 
ed to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  new  north  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with 
the  reverend  Mr.  Webb,  April  14,1742.  Here  he  continued  in 
high  reputation  till  his  death,  September  13,  1778,  aged  fifty  nine 
years. 
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Dr.  Eliot  was  highly  respected  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  He 
believed,  and  he  preached  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  his  sermons  were  not  filled  with  invectives  against  those, 
who  differed  from  him.  He  was  anxious  to  promote  the  interests 
of  practical  godliness,  and  destitute  of  bigotry  he  embraced  all,  who 
appeared  to  have  an  honest  regard  to  religious  truth.  His  discours- 
es were  written  in  a  style  perspicuous  and  correct,  and  he  aeiivered 
them  with  dignity,  gracefulness,  and  unaffected  iervor.  His  audi- 
ence was  never  inattentive.  The  various  duties  of  the  pastoral  of- 
fice he  ever  discharged  with  fidelity.  He  revered  the  constitution 
of  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  delighted  in  seeing  their 
prosperity.  In  1743  he  united  with  many  other  excellent  ministers 
in  Massachusetts  in  giving  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  very  remark- 
able revival  of  religion,  which  had  taken  place  in  this  country. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Boston,  he  sent  his  family  out 
of  the  town  with  the  intention  of  foUowing'them  ;  but  a  number  of  the 
people,  belonging  to  his  society  and  to  other  societies,  being  oblig- 
ed to  remain,  requested  him  not  to  leave  them.  After  seeking  di- 
vine direction,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  in  no  period  of  his  Ufe  was  he  more  eminently  useful.  He  was 
a  friend  to  the  freedom,  peace,  and  independence  of  America.  By 
his  benevolent  offices  he  contributed  much  toward  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants ;  he  ministered  to  his  sick  and 
wounded  countrymen  in  prison  ;  he  went  about  doing  good  ;  and 
he  appeared  to  be  more  than  ever  disengaged  from  the  world,  and 
attached  to  things  heavenly  and  divine.  He  was  a  friend  of  literature 
and  science,  and  he  rendered  important  services  to  Harvard  college 
both  as  an  individual  benefactor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers and  of  the  corporation.  So  highly  were  his  literary  acquire- 
ments and  general  character  estimated,  that  he  was  once  elected 
president  of  the  university  ;  but  his  attachment  to  his  people  was 
such,  that  he  declined  the  appointment.  In  his  last  sickness  he  ex- 
pressed unshaken  faith  in  those  doctrines  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
he  had  preached  to  others,  and  would  frequently  breathe  out  the  pi- 
ous ejaculation,  "  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

Dr.  Eliot  wrote  a  long  account  of  the  effects  of  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  in  1768,  which  he  sent  to  afriendinEng- 
iand.  It  is  spoken  of  with  high  respect  both  on  account  of  its  style, 
and  of  the  candor  and  moderation,  with  which  it  was  written.  The 
following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  publications.  A  sermon  at  his  own 
oi-dination,  1742  ;  inordinate  love  of  the  world  inconsistent  Avith  the 
love  of  God,  1744  ;  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  John  Webb,  1750  ; 
a  fast  sermon,  1753  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Joseph  Rob- 
erts, 1754  ;  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
1759;  election  sermon,  1765  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  icverend 
Ebenezer  Thayer,  1766  ;  Dudleian  lecture,  1771  ;  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  reverend  Joseph  Willard,  1773  ;  at  the  execution  of  Lc- 
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vi  Ames,  1773  ;  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  the  levcrc.nd  Andrew 
Eliot,  1774;  a  volume  of  twenty  sermons,  8vo,  '.77  i,  which  are 
consiuered  as  very  vakiuble. —  Thacher's  funeral  sermon  j  Holmes* 
aniiuns^'ii.  410  ;   Memoirs  of  Thomas   Hollis. 

ELLSWORTH  (Oliver,  ll.  d.),  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  bora  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  Aprii  29,  1745,  ana  was 
graduated  at  the  college  in  New  Jersey  ii;  1766.  He  soon  afterwards 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  profcssioxi  he  attained 
an  acknowledged  eminence.  His  perceptions  -were  unusually  rap- 
id, his  reasoning  clear  and  conclusive,  and  his  eloquence  almost  ir- 
resistible. In  the  year  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress.  He  found  himself  m  a  new  sphere  ;  but  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  did  not  fail  him,  and  he  met  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  without  shrinking.  In  1780  he  was  elected  into  the 
council  of  his  native  state,  and  he  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
till  1784,  when  he  was  appohited  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention,  which  framed  the 
federal  constitution.  In  an  assembly,  illustrious  for  talents,  erudi- 
tion, and  patriotism,  he  held  a  distinguished  place.  His  exertions 
essentially  aided  in  the  production  of  an  instrument,  which,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  has  been  the  main  pillar  of  American  prosperity 
and  glory.  He  was  immediately  afterwards  a  member  of  the  slate 
convention,  and  contributed  his  efibrts  towards  procuring  the  ratifi- 
cation of  that  instrument.  W" lien  the  federal  government  was  or- 
ganized in  1789,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  sciuile.  This  ele- 
vated station,  which  he  filled  with  his  accustomed  dignity,  he  occu- 
pied till  in  March  1796  he  was  nominated  by  president  Washington 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Though 
nis  attention  had  been  for  many  years  abstracted  from  the  study  of 
the  law,  yet  he  presided  in  that  high  court  with  the  greatest  repu- 
tation. The  diligence,  with  which  he  discharged  his  official  du- 
ties, could  be  equalled  only  by  his  inexhaustible  patience.  His 
charges  to  the  jury  were  rich  not  only  in  legal  principles  but  in  moral 
sentiments,  expressed  in  a  simple,  concise  style,  and  delivered  in  a 
manner,  which  gave  them  a  tenfold  energy  and  impi'cssion.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1799  he  was  appointed  by  president  Ad- 
ams envoy  extraordinary  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  accommodat- 
ing existing  difficulties,  and  setthng  a  treaty  with  that  nation. 
With  much  reluctance  he  accepted  the  appointment.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  governor  Davie  and  Mr.  Murray,  his  associates,  he  nego- 
tiated a  treaty,  which  though  it  did  not  answer  the  just  claims  and 
expectations  of  the  American  public,  was  undoubtedly  the  best,  that 
could  be  procured.  Having  accomplished  the  business  of  his  em- 
bassy he  repaired  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters, 
as  his  health  had  suffered  much  in  his  voyage  to  Europe.  Convinc- 
ed that  his  infirmities  must  incapacitate  him  for  the  future  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  on  the  bench,  he  tvcuismitted  a  resignation  of 
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his  office  of  chief  justice  at  the  close  of  the  year  1 800.  On  his  return 
to  Connecticut,  his  fellow  citizens,  desirous  of  still  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  his  extraordinai-y  talents,  elected  him  into  the  council  ; 
and  in  May  1807  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state.  This 
office,  however,  he  declined  from  apprehension,  that  he  could  not 
lon,^  survive  under  tiie  pressure  of  his  distressing  maladies,  and  of 
domestic  afflictions.  He  died  November  26,  1807,  in  the  sixty 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  admired  as  an  accomplished  advocate,  an  up- 
right legislator,  an  able  and  iiBparliai  judge,  a  wise  and  incorrupt- 
ible ambassador,  and  an  ardent,  uniform,  and  indefatigable  patriot^ 
who  devoted  every  faculty,  every  literary  acquisition,  and  almost 
every  hour  of  his  life  to  his  country's  good.  He  moved  for  more 
than  thirty  years  in  a  most  conspicuous  sphere,  unassailed  by  the 
shafts  of  slander.  His  integrity  was  not  only  unimpeached  but  un- 
suspected. In  his  debates  in  legislative  bodies  he  was  sometimes  ar- 
dent, but  his  ardor  illuminated  the  subject.  His  purposes  he 
he  pursued  with  firmness,  independence,  and  intrepidity.  In 
private  life  he  was  a  model  of  social  and  personal  virtue.  He 
was  just  in  his  dealings,  frank  in  his  communications,  kind  and 
obliging  in  his  deportnient,  easy  of  access  to  all,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintance.  Amid  the  varied  hon- 
ors, accumulated  upon  him  by  his  country,  he  was  unassuming  and 
humble.  His  diess,  his  equipage,  and  mode  of  living  were  regu- 
lated  by  a  principle  of  republican  economy  ;  but  for  the  promotion 
of  useful  and  benevolent  designs  he  communicated  with  readiness 
and  liberality.  The  purity  and  excellence  of  his  character  are  rare 
in  any  station,  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are  almost  unknown. 

If  it  be  asked,  to  what  cuuse  is  the  uniformity  of  his  virtue 
to  be  attributed  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
was  a  Christian.  He  firmly  believed  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  Having  its  spirit  transfused  into  his  own  heart  and  be- 
ing directed  by  its  maxims  and  impelled  by  its  motives,  he  almost 
instinctively  and  at  all  times  pursued  a  course  of  upright  conduct. 
The  principles,  which  governed  him,  were  not  of  a  kind,  which  are 
liable  to  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  opportunity  of  conceal- 
ment, the  security  from  dishonor,  the  authority  of  numbers,  or  the 
prospects  of  interest.  He  made  an  explicit  and  public  confession 
of  Christianity  in  his  youth  ;  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the 
polite  and  learned  world  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
In  the  midst  of  multiplied  engagements  he  made  theology  a  study, 
and  attended  with  unvarying  punctuality  on  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  sage,  whose  eloquence  had  charmed  the  senate^ 
and  whose  decisions  from  the  bench  were  regaixled  as  almost  oracu- 
lar, sat  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  devoutly 
absot^bed  in  the  mysteries  of  redemption.  His  religion  was  not 
cold  and  heartless,  but  practical  and  vital.      Meetings  for  social 
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worship  and  pious  conference  he  countenanced  by  his  presence* 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  missionary  society  of  Connect!* 
cut,  and  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  benevolent  design  of  dissemi- 
nating the  truths  of  the  gospel.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  humble 
and  tranquil.  He  expressed  the  submission,  the  views,  and  the 
consolations  of  aCMiristian.  His  speech  in  the  convention  of  Con- 
necticut in  favor  of  the  constitution  is  preserved  in  the  American 
■muse.\.\m..-—Pano/ilis(  and  miss.  mag.  united,  i.  193 — il97  ;  Brown's 
American  rcgii,ter^  ii.  95—98  ;  American  museum,  iii,  334 — 338. 

EMERSON  (Joseph),  minister  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1717,  and  ordained  October  31, 
1721.  For  near  half  a  century  he  continued  his  benevolent  labors 
without  being  detained  from  his  pulpit  but  two  sabbaths.  He  died 
suddenly  July  13,  1767,  in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
left  seven  sons,  several  of  whom  were  ministers.  He  was  pious 
in  early  life,  and  his  parents  witnessed  the  effect  of  their  instruc- 
tions and  prayers  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  he  searched  the 
scriptures  with  diligence,  that  he  might  draw  his  doctrines  from 
the  pure  fountains  of  truth.  He  preached  with  earnestness  the  real 
divinity  of  the  Loi'd  Jesus  Christ,  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the 
depravity  and  guilt  of  man  since  the  apostasy,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  order  to  justification,  the 
perseverance  of  saints,  and  the  indispensable  importance  of  holi- 
ness in  heart  and  life.  In  the  various  relations,  which  he  sustained, 
he  was  just,  amiable,  kind,  and  benevolent.  One  tenth  of  his  in- 
come was  devoted  to  charitable  uses.  He  at  stated  times  every 
day  addressed  himself  to  heaven,  and  never  engaged  m  any  im- 
portant affair  without  first  seeding  the  divine  blessing.  Such  was 
his  humility,  that  when  unguarded  words  fell  from  his  lips,  he 
would  ask  forgiveness  of  his  children  and  servants.  He  published 
the  importance  and  duty  of  a  timely  seeking  of  God,  1727  ;  meat 
out  of  the  eater,  and  sweetness  out  of  the  strong,  1735. — Funeral 
sermon  by  his  son. 

ENDICOT  (John),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent  to 
this  country  by  a  company  in  England  as  their  agent  to  carry  on  the 
plantation  at  Naumkeag,  or  Salem,  in  the  summer  of  1628.  It  was 
here,  that  he  l^dd  the  foundation  of  the  first  permanent  town  within 
the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  patent.  He  was  a  suitable  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness  ; 
for  he  was  bold,  imdaunted,  sociable,  and  cheerful,  familiar,  or  aus- 
tere and  distant,  as  occasion  required.  The  company  in  April  1 629 
chose  him  the  governor  of "  London's  plantation ;"  but  in  August 
it  v/as  determined  to  transfer  the  charter  and  the  government  of  the 
colony  to  New  England,  and  John  Winthrop,  who  arrived  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  appointed  governor.  In  1636  Mr.  Endicot  was 
sent  out  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  Block  island,  and 
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in  the  Pequot  country.  He  continued  at  Salem  till  1644,  when  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  removed  to  Boston. 
He  was  also  governor  from  1649  to  1654,  and  from  1655  to  1665. 
He  died  March  15,  1665,  in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Bellingham.  He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  pu- 
ritan, rigid  in  his  principles,  and  severe  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  sectaries,  or  those,  who  differed  from  the  religion  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Two  episcopalians,  who  accused  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Salem  of  being  separatists,  were  sent  back  to  England  by 
his  orders.  He  was  determined  to  establish  a  reformed  and  a  pure 
church.  The  quakers  and  the  baptists  had  no  occasion  to  remem- 
ber him  with  affection.  So  opposed  was  he  to  every  thing, 
which  looked  like  popery,  that,  through  the  influence  of  Roger 
Williams,  he  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  military  standard.  He  in- 
sisted at  Salem,  that  the  Momen  should  Avear  veils  at  church.  In 
1649,  when  he  was  governor,  he  entered  into  an  association  with 
the  other  magistrates  against  long  hair.  As  the  practice  of  wearing 
it,  "  after  the  manner  of  ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians,  had  begun 
to  invade  New  England,"  they  declared  their  detestation  of  the  cus- 
tom, "  as  a  thing  uncivil  and  unmanly,  whereby  men  do  deform 
themselves,  and  offend  sober  and  modest  men,  and  do  corrupt  good 
manners."  In  1659,  during  his  administration,  four  quakers  were 
put  to  death  in  Boston.- — 'Veal's  JV.  England,  i.  139,  364  ;  Hutchin- 
son, i.  8 — 17,  38,  58,  134,  15  1,  172,  189,  235  ;  Winthro^i,  105  ;  Col- 
lect, hist.  soc.  vi.  245,  261  ;  ix.  5  ;  H.  Adams*  JY.  England,  27,  100  ; 
Holmes'  annals,  i.  243,  245,  289,  396  j  Morton,  81,  188  ;  Magnolia, 
ii.  18. 

ERVING  (William),  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  college,  v/as 
graduated  at  that  institution  in  1753,  and  quitted  the  British  army, 
in  which  he  was  an  officer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution.  He  died  at  Roxbury  in  June  179 1,  bequeathing  to  the 
university,  in  which  he  was  educated,  one  thousand  pounds  towards 
establishing  a  professorship  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica. 
This  professor  takes  the  name  of  the  founder. 

EUSTACE  (John  Skey),  a  brave  officer  in  the  American  war, 
entered  into  the  service  of  his  country  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  and  continued  one  of  her  active  de- 
fenders till  the  conclusion  of  the  contest.  He  served  for  some  time 
as  an  aid  de  camp  to  general  Lee,  and  afterwards  as  an  aid  de  camp 
to  general  Greene.  When  the  war  was  ended,  he  retired  to  Georg- 
ia, and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate.  In  that 
state  he  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  general.  In  the  year 
1 794,  as  he  was  fond  of  a  military  life,  he  went  to  France,  and  there 
received  the  appointment  of  a  brigadier  general,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  and  made  a  major  general.  In  that  capacity  he  served 
the  French  nation  for  some  time.  He  commanded  in  1797  a  di- 
vision of  the  French  ai-my  in  Flanders.  In  1800  he  returned  again 
37 
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to  his  native  country  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Ofange  county-j 
New  York,  where  he  led  a  retired,  studious  life,  till  his  death.  He 
devoted  to  literature  all  the  time,  which  the  state  of  his  health 
would  permit.  He  died  at  Newburgh  August  25, 1805,  aged  forty 
five  years.— At?w  York  spectator .^  September  4,  1805. 

EVANS  (Nathaniel),  a  minister  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  poet^ 
was  born  in  Pliiiadelphia  June  8,  1742,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
eoliege  in  that  city  in  1765,  having  gained  a  high  reputation  forhia 
genius.  He  imroediately  afterwards  embarked  for  England,  rec- 
ommended to  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  was  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  London.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
his  return  December  26, 1765,  and  entered  soon  upon  the  business 
of  his  mission  at  Gloucester  county,  iu  New  Jersey.  His  season  of 
labor  was  short,  for  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  from  this  present 
life  October  29,  1767,  in  the  twenty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  lus  temper,  the  correctness 
of  his  morals,  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines.  He  published  a 
short  account  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  prefixed  to  Godfrey's  poems, 
and  an  elegy  to  his  memoiy.  After  his  death  a  selection  of  his 
writings  was  published,  entitled,^  poems  on  several  occasions,  with 
some  other  compositions,  Philadelphia,  1772.  Annexed  to  this 
volume  is  one  of  his  sermons— American  museum,  vii.  405  ;  Pre/- 
nee  to  the  above  Jiocms  ;  Hardie's  biog.  dictionary, 

EVANS  (Lewis),  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  American 
geography,  was  a  surveyor  in  Pennsylvania.  He  made  many  jour- 
neys into  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  had  been  frequently  em- 
ployed in  surveying  lands,  purchased  of  the  natives.  He  also  trav- 
ersed considerable  tracts  of  the  country,  which  they  had  not  sold  to 
the  whites.  He  had  collected  a  great  store  of  materials  from  other 
sources.  From  these  he  compiled  a  map  of  the  middle  colonies, 
and  of  the  adjacent  country  of  the  Indians,  lying  northward  and 
westward.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  at  Philadelphia  ia 
1749,  and  a  second  in  1755,  accompanied  with  an  explanatory  pam- 
phlet. Some  expressions,  countenancing  the  title  of  France  to  fort 
Frontenac,  brought  him  into  a  controversy  with  a  writer  in  Gaine's 
New  York  mercury  in  1756.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
wrote  a  full  and  elaborate  reply  to  this  and  other  charges  against 
him,  and  caused  the  pamphlet  to  be  published  in  London.  They 
are  both  offered  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  geographical,  his- 
torical, political,  philosophical,  and  mechanical  essays  ;  number  I, 
and  II.  The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  map  was  chiefly  limited 
to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The  second  edition  was 
much  enlarged  by  the  author,  being  made  a  general  map  of  the  mid- 
dle British  colonies,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  confederate  Indians.  It  was  inscribed  to  Mr.  Pownall. 
Afterwards  in  1776,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great 
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Britain  and  her  coionies,  Mr.  Pownall  himself  gave  a  new  edition 
»f  Evans'  map  with  large  additions,  entitlea  a  map  of  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America.  It  comprehended  all  New  England 
and  the  bordering  parts  of  Canada.— .iV/ed/ca/  rejiodtory,  hexade  ii, 
vi.  78,  163  ;   Monthly  anthology^  vi.  205. 

EVERETT  (Oliver),  minister  in  Boston,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1779,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
summer  street,  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Howcj  January  2, 
1782,  Altera  ministry  of  ten  years,  and  after  havhig  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  the  very  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind) 
the  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  peo- 
ple in  1792.  He  was  succeeded  in  1794  by  the  present  minister 
of  this  church,  the  reverend  Dr.  Kirkiand.  After  he  resigned  the 
sacred  office,  Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  for  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  died  at  Dorchester  No- 
vember 19,  1802,  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  his  age. 

EWING  (John,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Philadelphia,  and  provost  of 
the  college  in  that  city,  was  born  in  East  Nottinghapi  in  Maryland 
June  22,  1732.  His  classical  studies  were  begun  under  the  rever- 
end Dr.  Allison,  with  whom,  after  finishing  the  usual  studies,  he 
S*emained  thr«e  years  as  a  tutor.  During  that  time  he  made  some 
progress  in  the  science  of  mathematics,  in  which  he  afterwards  be- 
<:ame  so  eminent.  Such  v>'as  his  ardor  in  his  scientific  pursuits,  and 
such  v>^ere  the  difficulties,  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  that  he 
frequently  rode  thirty  or  forty  niiies  to  obtain  books,  whicii  would 
give  him  assistance  in  Ms  favorite  speculaiions.  He  removed  in 
1754  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  entering  the  senior  class 
was  the  favorite  pupil  of  president  Burr.  He  was  graduated  in 
1755,  and  afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  tutor.  Having 
resolved  by  divine  permission  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
he  pursued  his  theological  studies  vinder  tlie  direction  ol'  the  rever- 
end Dr.  Allison.  At  the  age  of  tv/enty  six  he  was  employed  as 
the  instructer  of  the  philosophical  classes  in  the  college  of  Phila- 
flelphia  during  the  absence  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Smith,  who  was 
then  the  provost.  In  1759  he  accepted  an  unanimous  call  from 
the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  of  wnichbe  continued 
a  minister  till  his  death.  In  1773  he  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  so- 
licit benefactions  for  the  academy  of  Newark  in  Delaware.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  respect.  Among  his  acquaintance  and 
friends  were  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Webster,  Mr,  Balfour,  and  Dr.  Black? 
lock.  In  1775  he  returned  to  America,  as  the  revolution  was  com? 
mencing,  notwithstanding  the  most  tempting  offers,  which  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  England.  In  1779  he  was  elected 
provost  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  To  this  station,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  he  brought  large  stores  of  information  and  a  pater- 
nal tenderness  toward  the  youth,  who  were  committed  to  his  care. 
He  died  in  1802  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a 
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minister  more  than  forty  years.  During  his  last  sickness  no  mur- 
mur escaped  his  lips,  and  he  was  patient  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  His  colleague,  the  reverend  Dr.  Linn,  sur- 
vived him. 

In  all  the  branches  of  science  and  literature,  usually  taught  in 
colleges.  Dr.  Ewing  was  imcommonly  accurate,  and  in  his  mode  of 
communicating  informadon  on  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  sub- 
jects he  was  seldom  surpassed.  In  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  ;  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew languages  ;  and  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy 
he  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  proiound  scholars,  which  his 
country  can  boast  of  having  reared.  Such  was  his  attaclmient  to 
the  original  language,  in  wnich  ine  Old  Testament  was  written,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  one  could  seldom  enter  his  room  with- 
out seeing  his  Hebrew  bible  on  the  couch  beside  him.  He  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society.  His 
qualifications  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  were  many  and  eminent. 
Science  was  with  him  a  handmaid  to  religion.  He  was  mighty  in 
the  scriptures.  To  the  fountains  of  all  religious  knowledge  he 
went  for  instruction,  and  from  them  he  drew  his  religious  opinions. 
He  examined  and  decided  for  himself.  With  the  works  of  com- 
mentators and  systematical  writers  he  was  familiar,  viewing  them 
as  indispensable  assistants  to  the  student,  though  not  to  be  implicitly 
confided  in.  His  own  investigation  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  His  sermons  were  written  with  great  accu- 
racy and  care,  in  a  style  always  perspicuous,  and  generally  sober 
and  temperate,  though  sometimes  ornamented.  Mere  declamation 
was  never  heard  from  his  lips.  His  deportment  was  easy  and  affa- 
ble. He  had  a  freeness  of  salutation,  which  sometimes  surprised 
the  stranger  ;  but  which  was  admired  by  those,  who  knew  him,  as 
it  proceeded  from  an  open  and  honest  heart.  His  talents  in  con- 
versation were  remarkably  entertaining.  He  could  unbend  from 
severer  studies  and  become  the  companion  of  innocent  mirth,  and  of 
happy  gaiety.  Perfectly  free  from  pedantry,  he  could  accommodate 
himself  to  the  most  unlettered.  His  talent  of  narration  was  uni- 
versally admired.  An  extract  of  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
reverend  Dr.  Allison  is  preserved  in  the  assembly's  magazine.  He 
published  also  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Bryan,  1791  ;  the 
design  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  in  the  American  preacher, 
ii ;  and  several  communications  in  the  transactions  of  the' American 
philosophical  society  .—Linn"  s  funeral  sermon  ;  Assembly' s  miss, 
mag.  i.  409 — 414,  458  ;  Miller's  retroshect.,  ii.  372  ;  Holmes'  annals, 
U. 505. 

FAIRFAX  (Brian),  minister  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  died  at  mount  Ea9;le,  near  Cameron,  August  7,  1802, 
in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  a  man  of  upright 
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principles,  of  unfeigned  piety,  and  of  simple  manners.  His  long 
illness  he  bore  with  firmness  and  resignation.  He  published  a  ser- 
mon on  the  forgetfulnesa  of  our  sins  in  the  American  preacher, 
I'ol.  i. 

FANEUIL  (Peter),  founder  of  Faneuil  hall  in  Boston,  died 
March  3,  1743.  He  possessed  a  large  estate  and  he  employed  it  in 
doing  good.  While  his  charities  were  extensive,  his  liberal  spirit 
induced  him  to  present  to  the  town  of  Boston  a  stately  edifice  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  at  their  public  meetings. 

FAUGERES  (MARr^ARETXA  v.),  distinguished  for  her  literary 
accomplishments,  was  the  daughter  of  Ann  Eliza  Bleecker,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1771.  The  first  years  of  her  life  were  spent 
witli  her  parents  in  the  retired  village  of  Tomhanic,  about  eighteen 
miles  above  Albany.  Here  through  the  instructions  of  her  mother 
her  mind  was  much  cultivated,  but  the  loss  of  this  excellent  parent 
at  an  age,  when  her  counsels  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  was 
irreparable.  Mr.  Bleecker,  who  was  in  affluent  circumstances,  after 
the  termination  of  the  wai-  removed  to  New  York,  and  as  his  daugh- 
ter grew  up,  saw  her  engaging  in  her  manners,  lively  and  witty,  of 
an  equal  and  sweet  temper,  and  diftusing  cheerfulness  around  her. 
Of  her  admirers  she  placed  her  affections  upon  one  of  a  dissipated 
character,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  I'cmonstrances  of 
hei*  father  she  in  1792  married  Mr.  Peter  Faugeres,  a  physician  in 
New  York.  It  was  not  long,  beibre  she  perceived  the  folly  of  hav- 
ing been  governed  by  passion  ratner  than  by  reason,  and  her  disre- 
gard of  paternal  advice  and  preference  of  external  accomplishments 
to  correct  morals  and  the  virtues  of  the  heart  overwlielmed  her 
with  trouble.  In  three  or  four  years  the  ample  fortune,  which  she 
had  brought  to  her  husband,  was  entirely  expended.  Before  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1795  his  affection  shielded  her  from  many 
evils  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1796  she  was  glad  to  procui'e  a  resi- 
dence in  a  garret  with  the  author  of  her  woes  and  one  child.  Mr. 
Faugeres  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  in  the  fatal  autumn  of 
1798,  and  she  soon  afterwards  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  an  acad- 
emy for  young  ladies  at  New  Brunswick.  For  this  station  she  was 
peculiarly  qualified  by  the  variety  of  her  talents  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  temper.  In  about  a  year  she  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where 
she  undertook  the  education  of  the  children  of  several  families. 
Her  declining  health  having  rendered  her  incapable  of  this  employ- 
ment, she  was  received  by  a  friend  in  New  York,  whose  attentions 
were  peculiarly  grateful,  as  she  was  sinking  into  the  grave.  She 
was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  cheered  by  the  truths  ofiTelig- 
ion,  she  died  in  peace  January  9,  1801,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her 
age. 

Mrs.  Faugeres  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  her  pen,  which  were  much  admired,  were  published  in  the 
New  York  magazine  and  the  American  museum.    In  1793  sh<j 
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published,  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Bleecker,her  motljcr,  me- 
moirs of  her  life,  and  several  of  her  own  essays  were  annexed  to 
the  volume.  Though  she  had  never  once  entered  a  theatre,  she 
gave  the  world  in  1793  or  1796  Belisarius,  a  tragedy.  Her  most 
valuable  manuscripts  are  in  the  hiinds  of  IVlr.  Hardie  of  New  York, 
■who  has  declared  his  intention  of  committing  them  to  the  press.—. 
Hardie's  biot^.  dictionary. 

FINLEY  (Samuel,  d.d.),  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  born  of  pious  parents  in  the  county  of  Armagh  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1715,  and  Avas  one  of  seven  sons,  who  were  all  esteem- 
cd  pious.  Very  early  in  life  it  pleased  God  to  awaken  and  convert 
him.  He  first  heard  a  sermon,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  from 
that  tiiTic  resolved  to  be  a  minister.  He  left  his  native  country  at 
the  ageof  eighteen,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  September  28,1734. 
After  his  arrival  in  America  he  spent  several  years  in  completing 
his  studies,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to  theology.  Having 
been  licensed  to  preach  in  August  1740,  he  was  ordained  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
first  part  of  his  ministry  was  spent  in  fatiguing  itinerant  labors. 
He  contributed  his  efforts  with  the  reverend  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Mr.  Whitefield  in  promoting  the  revival  of  religion,  which  was  at 
this  period  so  remarkable  throughout  this  country.  His  benevolent 
zeal  sometimes  brought  him  into  unpleasant  circumstances.  The 
legislature  of  Connecticut  had  made  a  law,  prohibiting  itinerants 
from  entering  parishes,  in  which  a  minister  was  settled,  unless  by 
his  consent.  For  preaching  to  a  presbyterian  congregation  in  New 
Haven  Mr.  Finley  was  in  consequence  of  this  law  seized  by  the 
civil  authority,  and  carried  as  a  vagrant  out  of  the  colony.  But  per<- 
secution  could  not  shake  him  from  his  purpose  of  being  occupied 
in  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel.  His  exertions  were  greatly 
blessed  in  a  number  of  towns  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  preached  for 
six  months  with  great  acceptance  in  Philadelphia.  In  June  1744 
lie  accepted  an  invitation  from  Nottingham  in  Maryland  on  the  bor- 
der of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  near  seventeen  years, 
faithfully  and  successfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Here  he  established  an  academy,  which  acquired  great  reputation. 
Under  his  instruction  many  youths  received  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  correct  moral  sentiments,  which  have  since  contributed 
much  towards  rendering  them  the  most  useful  members  of  society. 
Upon  the  death  of  president  Davies  Mr.  Finley  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  with  reluctance,  that  he  left  a  people,  so  much  en- 
deared to  him,  and  with  whom  he  had  so  long  lived  in  friendship. 
He  removed  to  Princeton  in  July  1761  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  office.  The  college  flourished  under  his  care ;  but  it 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  superintendence  for  but  a  few  years.  He 
died  at  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  for  medical  assistance, 
July  17,  1766,  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  friend,  the  reverend  Gilbert  Tennent. 
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In  his  religious  opinions  Dr.  Finlcy  was  k  Calvinist.  His  ser- 
mons were  not  hasty  productions,  but  the  result  of  study,  and  filled 
with  good  sense  and  well  digested  sentiment,  expressed  in  a  style 
pleasing  to  the  man  of  science,  yet  perfectly  intelligible  by  the 
illiterate.  He  wus  remarkable  for  sweetness  of  temper  and  polite 
behavior,  hospitable,  charitable,  and  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
the  various  duties  of  life.  During  his  last  sickness  he  was  perfect- 
ly resigned  to  the  divine  will ;  he  had  a  strong  faith  in  his  Savior  j 
and  he  frequently  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  departing,  that  he 
might  dwell  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  short  time  befoi'e  his  death 
he  sat  up,  and  prayed  earnestly,  that  God  would  enable  liim  to  en- 
dure patiently  to  the  end,  and  keep  him  from  dishonoring  the  min- 
istry. He  then  said,  "  blessed  be  God,  eternal  rest  is  at  hand. 
Eternity  is  but  long  enough  to  enjoy  my  Gcd.  This,  this  has  ani- 
mated me  in  my  severest  studies ;  I  was  ashamed  to  take  rest  here. 
O,  that  I  might  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God  !"  He  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  all  his  friends  in  the  room,  "  O,  that  each  of  you 
may  experience  what,  blessed  be  God,  I  do,  when  you  come  to  die  ; 
may  you  have  the  pleasure  in  a  dying  hour  to  reflect,  that  with 
faith  and  patience,  zeal  and  sincerity,  you  have  endeavored  to  serve 
the  Lord  ;  and  may  each  of  you  be  impressed,  as  I  have  been,  with 
God's  word,  looking  upon  it  as  sul>stantial,  and  not  only  fearing,  but 
being  unwilling  to  offend  against  it.''  To  a  member  of  the  second 
presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia  he  observed,  "  I  have  otten 
preached  and  prayed  among  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  doctrines  I 
preached  to  you  are  now  my  support  ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  they 
are  without  a  flaw."  To  a  person  from  Princeton  he  said,  "  give 
my  love  to  the  people  at  Princeton,  and  tell  them,  that  I  am  going 
to  die,  and  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  On  being  asked  how  he 
felt,  he  replied,  "  full  of  triumph  !  I  triumph  through  Christ  I 
Nothing  clips  my  wings,  but  the  thoughts  of  my  dissolution  being 
delayed.  O,  that  it  were  to  night  !  My  very  soul  thirsts  for  eternal 
rest.'*  When  he  was  asked,  v/^hat  he  saw  in  eternity  to  excite  such 
vehement  desires,  he  said,  "  I  see  the  eternal  love  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  I  see  the  fulness  of  the  Mediator ;  I  see  the  love  of  Jesus. 
O,  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  him  !  I  long  to  be  clothed  with 
the  complete  righteousness  of  Christ."  Thus  died  this  excellent 
man  in  the  full  assurance  of  salvation. 

He  published  a  serraan  on  Matthew  xii.  28,  entitled,  Christ  tri- 
umphing and  satan  raging,  preached  at  Nottingham  January  20, 
1741  ;  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Thompson's  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of 
convictions,  1743  ;  satan  stripped  of  his  evan.gelical  robe,  against 
the  Moravians,  1743  ;  a  charitable  plea  for  the  speechless  in  answer 
to  Abel  Morgan's  anti-pedo-rantism,  1 747  ;  a  vindication  of  the 
preceding,  174S  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  John 
Rodgers  at  St.  George's,  Pennsylvania,  March  1 6,  1749  ;  a  sermon 
rjn  the  death  of  president  Davies,  prefixed  to  hh  works.— *iiSf7M%'« 
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miss.  7nag.  i.  71 — 77  \  Pano/ilist,  i.28\— 286  ;  and  new  aeries,  i, 
241 — 257  ;  Christian's  magazine,  \.  301 — 307,  419 — 436  ;  Maada. 
miss.  mag.  iv.  241 — 247. 

FISKE  (John),  first  minister  of  Wenham  and  Chelmsford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  born  in  England  in  1601,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  and  being  in  the  same 
ship  with  the  reverend  John  Allen,  they  preached  two  sermons  al- 
most every  day  during  the  voyage.  He  was  for  some  time  the 
teacher  of  a  school  at  Cambridge.  As  his  property  was  large,  he 
made  considerable  loans  to  the  province.  He  lived  almost  three 
years  at  Salem,  preaching  to  the  church,  and  instructing  a  number 
of  young  persons.  When  a  church  was  gathered  in  Enon,  or 
Wenham,  October  8,  1644,  he  was  settled  the  minister,  and  here 
he  continued  till  about  the  year  1656,  when  he  removed  to  Chelms- 
ford, then  a  new  town,  with  the  majority  of  his  church.  Having 
been  an  able  and  useful  preacher  in  this  place  twenty  years,  he  died 
January  14,  1677.  He  was  a  skilful  physician,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent minister.  One  of  his  sons  was  minister  of  Braintree.  Among 
the  severest  afflictions,  to  which  he  was  called,  says  Dr,  Mather, 
was  the  loss  of  his  concordance  ;  that  is,  of  his  wife,  who  was  so 
expert  in  the  scriptures,  as  to  render  any  other  concordance  unnec- 
essary. He  published  a  catechism,  entitled,  the  olive  branch  wa- 
tered.— Magnalia,  iii.  141— .143  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  vi.  239,  240. 

FISKE  (Nathan,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Weston  September  20,  1733.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1754,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  the 
third  parish  in  Brookfield  May  2 S,  1758.  Here  he  continued  more 
than  forty  years.  After  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day  November 
24,  1799,  he  retired  to  his  bed  at  his  usual  hour  in  apparent  health, 
and  in  a  short  time  died  without  a  struggle,  aged  sixty  six  years. 
By  incessant  study  Dr.  Fiske  gradually  perfected  his  talents,  and 
gained  the  public  esteem.  Few  men,  with  his  advantages,  had  ac- 
cumulated a  greater  store  of  rich  and  various  knowledge.  In  pros- 
perity and  adversity  he  possessed  the  same  serenity  of  mind.  With 
a  small  salary  he  found  means  to  practise  a  generous  hospitality, 
and  to  give  three  sons  a  collegial  education.  He  published  a  his- 
torical sermon  on  the  settlement  and  growth  of  Brookfield,  deliver- 
ed December  31,  1775  ;  a  fast  sermon,  1776  ;  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joshvta  Spooner,  1778  ;  on  the  death  of  the  honora- 
ble judge  Fostei',  1779  ;  an  oration  on  the  capture  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  October  1781  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hobbs, 
1784  ;  sermons  on  various  subjects,  8vo,  1794;  Dudleian  lecture, 
1796  ;  the  moral  monitor,  2  vol.  12mo,  1801,  containing  a  number 
of  essays,  originally  published  in  the  newspapers. — Preface  to  the 
monitor  ;  Monthly  anthology,  i.  639. 

FITCH  (James),  first  minister  of  Saybrook  and  of  Norwich  in 
Connecticut,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Essex  in  England  Decern- 
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ber24,  1622,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1638.  He  had  already- 
acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  ;  but  he 
spent  seven  years  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr. 
Stone.  In  1646  he  was  ordained  over  a  church,  which  was  at  that 
time  gathered  in  Saybrook,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  brethren's  hands 
only  were  imposed.  In  1660  he  removed,  with  the  greater  pan  of 
his  church  to  Norwich,  and  in  that  town  passed  the  remainhig  ac- 
tive days  of  his  life.  When  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to 
cease  from  his  public  labors,  he  retired  to  his  children  at  Lebanon, 
•where  he  died  November  18,  1702,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  married  a  daugliter  of  the  reverend  Henry  Whitfield.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of 
his  preaching,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Moheagan  language,  and  preached  the  gospel  of  salvation  to 
the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich.  He  even  gave  some 
of  his  own  lands  to  induce  therki  to  renounce  their  saA^age  manner 
of  living.  A  letter  of  his  on  the  subject  of  his  missionary  labors 
is  published  in  Gookin. — Mather*?,  magnalia^  iii,  200  ;  Trumbull's 
Connecticut,  i,  107,  299,  502,  503  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  i.  208  ;  ix.  86  ; 
Alden's  account  of  Portsmouth. 

FITCH  (Jabez),  minister  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Norwich  in  April  1672. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1 694,  and  was  afterwards 
fellow.  In  1703  he  was  ordained  at  Ipswich  as  colleague  of  the 
reverend  John  Rogers.  On  account  of  the  incompetency  of  his 
maintenance  he  withdrew  from  his  pastoral  office  in  December 
1723,  and  about  the  year  1725  was  established  at  Portsmouth.  Af- 
ter continuing  here  more  than  twenty  years  he  died  November  22, 
1746,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a  taste  for  his- 
torical researches,  and  began  in  1728  to  make  a  collection  of  facts 
relative  to  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Belknap  had  access  to  his  papers. 
He  published  a  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake,  Octo- 
ber 29, 1727  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  John  Tucke  at  Gos- 
port,  isle  of  Shoals,  in  1732,  from  these  words,  "  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men  ;"  two  sermons,  designed  to  make  a  religious  im- 
provement of  the  throat  distemper,  which  prevailed  in  1735  and 
1736  ;  and  an  account  of  that  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.—./f/rfen'.s  accou7it  of  religious  societies  in  Portsmouth  ;  Collect, 
hist.  soc.  vii.  251,  257  ;  x.  50. 

FLYNT  (Henry),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Braintree,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  ordained  as  teacher  March  17,1640.  When  the 
church  was  first  organized  September  17,  1639,  he  was  chosen  col- 
league with  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was  ordained  pastor 
September  twenty  fourth  ;  but  his  settlement  was  delayed  for  a  few- 
months.  He  died: April  27,  1668,  and  his  colleague  in  December 
following.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  and  integrity,  and  well  qualified 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  son,  the  reverend  Josiah  Flynt, 
38 
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was  settled  at  Dorchester  in  1671  and  died  in  1680. — Magnaliay  iii.. 
122;  Hancock's  cent,  sermon;  Morton,  200  j  Winthrofi,  188; 
Holmes*  annals,  i.  311,  402. 

FLYNT  (Henry),  tutor  and  fellow  of  Harvard  college,  was  the 
soi'i  of  the  reverend  Josiah  Flynt  of  Dorchester,  and  received  his  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1693.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
university  in  1700,  and  in  1705  was  appointed  tutor.  This  office 
he  sustained  till  his  resignation  September  25,  1754.  He  died 
February  13j  1760;  in  the  eighty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  were  educated  under  his  care. 
Dr.  Chauhcy  pronounces  him  a  solid,  judicious  man,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  preachers.  He  was  not  contemptible  for  his  learning  ;  but 
he  would  have  been  more  conspicuous  for  it,  if  he  had  not  yielded 
So  much  to  a  very  indolent  temper.  Though  his  spirit  was  catho- 
lic, he  yet  contended  for  th^  substantial  parts  of  religion.  Having 
a  sound  judgment,  he  was  firm  in  maintaining  any  position,  which 
he  had  deliberately  taken.  The  few  foibles,  which  he  exhibited^ 
were  ascribed  to  his  living  in  a  single  state.  In  his  last  illness  he 
viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  perfect  calmness,  for  he  trusted 
in  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  He  published 
an  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  a  degenerate  people,  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  Thursday  lecture  in  Boston,  1729  ;  a  sermon  to  the 
students  in  the  college  hall,  1736  ;  oratio  funebris  in  obitum  rever- 
endi  B.  Wadsworth,  1738  ;  twenty  sermons,  8vo,  1739. — jififileton^s 
fun.  sermon  ;  Lovelies  oratio  funebris  i-  Collect,  hist.  aoc.  ix.  183  ; 
X.  165. 

FORBES  (Eli,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Brookfield  and  of  Glotlcest'er, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Westborough  in  October  1726,  and  en- 
tered Harvard  college  in  1744.  In  the  month  of  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  demanded  as  a  soldier,  and  he  cheerfully  shoul- 
dered his  musket  and  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  op- 
pose the  French  and  Indians.  Having  been  released  by  the  inter- 
position of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  his  studies  with  a  sharpened 
appetite,  and  was  graduated  in  1 75  I .  He  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  second  parish  in  Brookfield  June  3,  1752.  In  the  years  1758 
and  1759  he  was  a  chaplain  in  one  of  the  regiments.  In  1762  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  one  of  the  six  nations  of  In- 
dians, and  planted  the  first  christian  church  at  Onaquagie,  on  the 
river  Susquehannah,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
lake  Otsego,  which  is  its  source.  Having  established  in  this  place 
a  school  for  children  and  another  for  adults,  he  returned,  bringing 
with  him  four  Indian  children,  whom  he  sent  back  again  in  a  few 
years,  after  furnishing  them  with  such  knowledge,  as  would  be  use- 
ful to  them.  He  also  brought  with  him  a  white  lad,  who  had  be- 
come a  complete  savage  ;  but  he  was  civilized,  and  being  educated 
at  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  received  a  degree,  was  the  agent  of 
songress  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  very  useful.    Dr 
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I'orbes,  Failing  \inder  the  groundless  suspicion  of  being  a  tory,  re- 
quested a  dismission  from  his  people  in  March  1776,  and  on  the 
fiftn  of  June  was  installed  at  Gloucester.  Here  he  died  December 
15,  1804,  in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a 
small  octavo  volume,  entitled,  a  family  book,  and  a  number  of  single 
sermons,  among  which  are  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  conquest 
,of  Canada,  1761  ;  an  artillery  election  sermon,  1771  ;  an  account 
ot  the  reverend  Joshua  Eaton  of  Spencer,  prefixed  to  seven  ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Eaton,  and  a  funeral  sermon  on  his  death,  1772  ;  a 
sermon  on  the  repair  of  his  meeting  house,  1792. — Monthly  anthol- 
figy^  i.  669  ;  Whitney's  hist.  Worcester f. 7 5  ;  Chauncy*s  serm.  at  or- 
dination  of  J.  Bowman  ;  Piscataqua  evang.inag.  ii.  169 — 173  j  As' 
aem»ly's  miss.  mag.  i.  53,  54. 

FOSTER  (Jedidi ah),  a  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  Andover  October  ;10,  1726,  and  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard,  college  in  1744.  He  soon  established  himself  in  the 
.town  of  Brookfieid,  and  married  a  daughter .  of  brigadier  general 
D wight.  His  character  for  integrity  and  talents  procured  him  a 
number  of  civil  and  military  offices.  He  received  his  appointment 
of  judge  in  1776.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  members 
v©f  the  convention,  which  framed  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  died  befoi'e  chis  work  was  finisaed.  His  death 
took  place  October  17,  1779,  when  he  was  fifty  three  years  of  eg-e. 
He  was  early  and  firmly  attached  to  the  interest  and  freedom  of  his 
country,  in  opposition  to  the  despotic  measures,  of  Great  Britain, 
«nd  never  once,  in  the  most  gloomy  peiiods,  was  heard  to  express 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  America.  In  early  life  he  made 
,a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  his  conduct  was  uniformly  exem- 
plary.—r-/^2*A'^**yM».  sermon;  Indefiendent  chronide^ October 28, 1 779» 

FOSTER  (Benjamin,  d.  d.),  minister  in  New  York,  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1750.  Although  he  was  in  ear- 
ly life  created  anew  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in- 
spired with  the  love  of  excellence  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  after  many 
•  conflicts,  that  he  obtained  that  peace,  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  He  was  graduated  at  Yak  college  in  1774. 
While  a  member  of  this  institution  a  controversy  respecting  bap- 
tism occupied  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  this  being  thought 
a  proper  subject  of  discussion,  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  to  defend 
•infant  baptism  by  sprinkling.  In  preparing  himself  for  this  disput- 
.ation  he  became  convinced,  that  his  former  sentiments  were  erro- 
neous, and  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  conscientious  baptist.  After 
^pursuing  for  some  time  the  study  of  divinity  under  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Dr.  Stillman  of  Boston,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  a  bap- 
tist church  in  Leicester  October  23,  1776.  The  want  of  a  suitable 
maintenance  induced  him  in  1782  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  peo- 
ple, after  which  he  preached  about  two  years  in  Danvers.  In  Jan- 
uary 1785  he  was  called  to  the  first  church  in  Newport ;  and  in.thc 
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autumn  of  1788  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  minister  of 
the  first  baptist  church  till  his  death.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  1798,  Dr.  Foster  did  not  shrink  from  his  duties  as  a 
faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  visited  the  sick  and  dyin^, 
and  endeavored  to  impart  to  them  the  hopes  of  religion.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  his  benevolence  August  26,  1798,  aged  forty  eight  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldean  languages  As  a  divine  he  advocated  with  zeal  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  gi'ace,  and  as  a  preacher  was  indefati- 
gable. His  life  was  pure  and  amiable,  upright  and  benevolent.  He 
published,  while  he  lived  at  Leicester,  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
or  the  divine  right  of  immersion,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  of  the  rev- 
erend Mr.  Fish,  and  primitive  baptism  defended,  in  a  letter  to  the 
reverend  John  Cleveland.  He  also  published  a  dissertation  on  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  the  particular  and  exact  fulfilment  of 
which  prophecy  is  considered  and  proved. — flardie's  biog.  dictiona- 
ry ;  Mussa.  f7iiss.  mag.  i.  30  ;  Backus.,  iii.  174,  230. 

FOXCROFT  (Thomas),  minister  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
!^rancis  Foxcroft,  esquire,  of  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvai"d  college  in  1714.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  desirous,  that  his  son  should  be  an  episco- 
pal clergyman.  This  was  also  his  intention  till  by  diligent  study 
and  free  conversation  with  the  reverend  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Rox- 
bury,  a  great  reasoner  and  an  eminently  pious  man,  he  became  con- 
vinced, that  the  congregational  mode  of  worship  and  government 
was  most  agreeable  to  the  scriptures.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  first  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  November  20,  1717.  No  minister  was  more  univer- 
sally admired.  None  was  accounted  either  a  more  polite  and  ele- 
gant, or  a  more  devout  and  edifying  preacher.  His  high  reputation 
continued  till  in  his  later  years  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  and  of 
his  mind  was  impaired  by  repeated  sickness.  The  reverend  Dr. 
Chauncy  was  settled  as  his  colleague  in  1727.  After  a  ministry  of 
more  than  half  a  century  he  died  June  18,  17G9,  in  the  seventy 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  learned  divine.  His  powers  of 
reasoning  were  strong,  an^l  few  had  a  greater  command  of  words. 
His  religious  sentiments,  founded,  as  he  believed,  upon  the  scrip- 
tures, were  strictly  Calvinistic,  and  they  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
his  preaching.  He  never  concealed  or  yielded  them  from  the  fear 
of  man,  as  he  always  sought  the  approbation  of  God .  His  addresses 
to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  were  pungent.  He  was,  says  Dr. 
Chaimcy,  a  real,  good  christian  ;  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
imiform  in  his  walk  with  God  in  the  way  of  his  commandments  ; 
though,  instead  of  trusting  that  he  was  righteous  in  the  eye  of  strict 
law,  he  accounted  himself  an  unprofitable  servant ;  fixing  his  de- 
pendence, not  on  his  own  worthiness,  not  on  any  Avorks  of  righteous- 
ness, which  he  had  done,  but  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  atoning 
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blood  and  perfect  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior.  His 
writings  evince  a  clearness  of  perception,  copiousness  of  invention, 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  They  bear 
testimony  also  to  his  unfeigned  piety.  He  published  a  sermon  at 
his  own  ordination,  1718  ;  on  kindness,  1720  ;  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  1721 ;  of  Mr.  John  Coney,  1722  ;  of  dame  Bridget  Usher, 
1723  ;  of  George  I,  of  the  honorable  Penn  Townsend,  and  of  reve- 
rend William  Waldron,  1727  ;  of  reverend  John  Williams  and 
Thomas  Blowers,  1729  ;  of  reverend  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737  ; 
an  essay  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  1722  ;  the  day  of  a  godly  man's 
death  better  than  that  of  his  birth  ;  duty  of  the  godly  to  be  inter- 
cessors and  reformers ;  two  sermons^shewing  how  to  begin  and 
end  the  year  after  a  godly  sort ;  God's  face  set  against  an  incorri- 
gible people,  1724  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  John  Lowell, 
1726  ;  a  discourse  preparatory  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  1727  ;  on 
death  ;  on  the  earthquake  ;  at  the  ordination  of  reverend  John  Tay- 
lor, 1728  ;  an  answer  to  Mr.  T.  Barclay's  persuasive,  a  defence  of 
of  presbyterian  ordination,  1729;  observations  historical  and  prac- 
tical on  the  rise  and  primitive  state  of  New  England,  with  special 
reference  to  the  first  church  in  Boston,  a  century  sermon,  August 
23,  1730;  pleas  of  gospel  impenitents  refuted  in  two  sermons, 
1730;  the  divine  right  of  deacons,  1731  ;  to  a  young  woman  under 
sentence  of  death,  1733  ;  a  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  visits  and  la- 
bors of  the  reverend  Mr.  Whitefield,  1740;  at  a  private  family 
meeting,  1742  ;  an  apology  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  1745  ;  saints'  unit- 
ed confession  in  disparagement  of  their  own  righteousness,  1750; 
like  precious  faith  obtained  by  all  the  true  servants  of  Christ,  1756  ; 
a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760. — Chaun- 
cy^s  fun.  sermon  ;  Masna.  gazette^  June  22.,  1769;  C/iandlci-'s  Ufs  of 
Johnson,  70  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  164. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin,  ll.d.),  a  philosopher  and  statesman, 
was  born  in  Boston  January  17,  1706.  His  father,  who  was  a  native 
of  England,  was  a  soap  boiler  and  tallow  chandler  in  that  town.  At 
the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  but  at 
the  age  often  his  father  required  his  services  to  assist  him  in  his 
business.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to 
his  brother,  who  was  a  printer.  In  this  employment  he  made  great 
proficiency,  and  having  a  taste  for  books  he  devoted  much  of  his 
leisure  time  to  reading.  So  eager  Avas  he  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, that  he  frequently  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  his 
studies.  He  became  expert  in  the  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  bv 
asking  questions,  and  thus  he  sometimes  embarrassed  persons  of 
understanding  superior  to  his  own.  In  1721  his  brother  began  to 
print  the  New  England  courant,  Avhich  was  the  third  newspaper, 
published  in  America.  The  two  preceding  papers  v,  eve  the  Bos- 
ton news  letter  and  Boston  gazette.  Young  Franklin  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  cssavs  for  the  courant,  which  ve  re  so  well  received,  as  to 
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encourage  him  to  continue  his  literary  labors.  To  improve  fik 
style  he  resolved  to  imitate  Addison's  spectator.  The  method, 
which  he  took,  was  to  make  a  summary  of  a  paper,  after  he  had 
read  it,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  he  had  forgotten  the  expressions  of 
the  author,  to  endeavor  to  restore  it  to  its  original  form.  By 
this  mjeans  he  was  taught  his  errors,  and  perceived  the  necessity 
of  being  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  synonymous  words  of  the 
language.  He  was  much  assisted  also  in  acquiring  a  facility  and 
variety  of  expression  by  writing  poetry. 

At  this  early  period  the  perusal  of  Shaftsbury  and  Collins  made 
him  completely  a  sceptic,  and  he  was  fond  of  disputing  upon 
the  subject  of  religion.  This  circumstance  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded by  pious  men  with  abhorrence,  ond  on  this  account  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment,  which  he  received  from  his 
brother  he  determined  to  leave  Boston.  His  departure  was  facili- 
lated  by  the  possession  of  his  indenture,  which  his  brother  had  given 
him  about  the  year  1723,  not  from  friendship,  but  because  the  gen- 
eral court  had  prohibited  him  from  publishing  the  New  England 
Xiourant,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  conducted  under  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  privately  went. on  board  a  sloop,  and  soon 
4irrived  at  New  York.  Finding  no  employment  here,  he  pursued 
his  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  city  without  a  friend  and 
with  only  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  Purchasing  some  rolls  at  a  bak- 
.<sr's  shop,  he  put  one  under  each  arm,  and  «ating  a  third  walked 
through  several  streets  in  search  of  a  lodging.  There  were  at  this 
time  two  printers  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Andrew  Bradford,  and  Mr. 
Keimer,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  employed.  Sir  William 
Keith,  the  governor,  having  been  informed,  that  Franklin  was  a 
young  man  of  promising  talents,  invited  him  to  his  house  and 
treated  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  He  advised  him  to  enter 
into  business  for  himself,  and,  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  make  a 
visit  to  London  in  order  that  he  might  purchase  the  necessary  arti- 
cles for  a  printing  office.  Receiving  the  promise  of  assistance, 
Franklin  prepared  himself  for  the  voyage,  and  on  applying  for  let- 
■lers  of  recommendation  previously  to  sailing  he  was  told,  that  they 
-would  be  sent  on  board.  When  the  letter  bag  was  opened,  there 
was  no  packet  for  Franklin  ;  and  he  now  discovered,  that  the  gov- 
•icrnor  was  one  of  those  men,  who  love  to  oblige  every  body,  and 
-who  substitute  the  most  liberal  professions  and  offers  in  the  place  of 
active,  substantial  kindness.  Arriving  in  London  in  1724,  he  was 
•obliged  to  seek  employment  as  a  journeyman  printer.  He  lived  so 
^economically,  that  he  saved  a  great  part  of  his  wages.  Instead  of 
<lrinking  six  pints  of  beer  in  a  day,  like  some  of  his  fellow  labor- 
>€rs,  he  drank  •  only  water,  and  he  persuaded  some  of  them  to  re^' 
nounce  the  extravagance  of  eating  bread  and  cheese  for  breakfast 
and  to  procure  a  cheap  soup.  As  his  principles  at  this  time  were 
Yery  Joose,  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the  world  induced  him  to  publish 
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Jiis  d&seiUtion  on  liberty  and  necessity,  in  Avliicli  he  contended^ 
that  virtue  and  vice  were  nothing  more  than  vair  distinctions.  Thi» 
■Work  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Mandeviiie  and  others  of 
that  licentious  class. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  October  1726  as  a  clerk  to  Mr. 
Denham,  a  merchant,  but  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  the  fol- 
lovping  year  induced  him  to  return  to  Mr.  Keimer  in  the  capacity 
of  foreman  in  his  office.  He  was  very  useful  to  his  employer^ 
far  he  gave  him  assistance  as  a  letter  founder.  He  engraved  various 
ornaments,  and  made  printer's  ink.  He  soon  began  business  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Meredith,  but  in  1729  he  dissolved  the  con- 
nexion with  him.  Having  purchased  of  Keimer  a  paper,  which 
had  been  conducted  in  a  wretched  manner,  he  now  conducted  it  in, 
a  style,  which  attracted  much  attention.  At  this  time,  though 
destitute  of  those  religious  principles,  which  give  stability  and  ele- 
vation to  virtue,  he  yet  had  discernment  enough  to  be  convinced, 
that  truth,  probity,  and  sincerity  would  promote  his  interest  and  be 
useful  to  him  in  the  world,  and  he  resolved  to  respect  them  in  his 
coi;duct.  The  expenses  of  his  establishment  in  business,  notwith- 
standing his  industry  and  economy  brought  him  in  a  short  time  into 
embarrassments,  from  which  he  was-  relieved  by  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  William  Coleman  and  Robert  Grace.  In  addition  to  his 
other  employments  he  now  opened  a  small  stationer's  shop.  But 
the  claims  of  business  did  not  extinguish  his  taste  for  literature  and 
science.  He  formed  a  club,  which  he  called  the  junto,  composed 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  acquaintance.  Questions  of  morality, 
politics,  or  philosophy  were  discussed  every  Friday  evening,  and 
the  institution  was  continued  almost  forty  years.  As  books  were 
frequently  quoted  in  the  club,  and  as  the  members  had  brought 
their  books  together  for  mutual  advantage,  he  was  led  to  form  the 
plan  of  a  public  library,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  1731,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  that  noble  institution,  the  present  library 
company  of  Philadelphia.  In  1732  he  began  to  publish  poor  Rich- 
ard's almanac,  which  was  enriched  with  maxims  of  frugality,  tem- 
perance, industry,  and  integrity.  So  great  was  its  reputation,  that 
he  sold  ten  thousand  annually,  and  it  was  continued  by  him  about 
tvventy  five  years.  The  maxims  were  collected  in  the  last  almanac 
in  the  form  of  an  address,  called  the  way  to  wealth,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  various  publications.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1737  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  fire  company  was  formed  by  him  in  173&. 
When  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  endangered  in  1744  and 
an  ineifectual  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  militia  law,  ne  pro- 
posed a  voluntary  association  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and 
in  a  short  time  obtained  ten  thousand  names.  In  1747  he  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  continued  in  this  station  ten 
years.     In  all  important  discussions  his  presence  was  considered  aa 
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indispensable.  He  seldom  spoke,  and  never  exhibited  any  oratory ; 
but  by  a  single  observation  he  sometimes  determined  the  fate  of  u 
question.  In  the  long  controversies  with  the  proprietaries  or  their 
governors,  he  took  the  most  active  part,  and  displayed  a  firm  spirit 
of  liberty. 

He  was  now  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  course  of  electrical 
experiments,  of  which  he  published  an  account.  His  great  discovery 
was  the  indentity  of  the  electric  fluid  and  lightning.  This  discovery  he 
made  in  the  summer  of  1752.  Tothe  upright  stick  of  a  kite  he  attach- 
ed an  iron  point ;  the  string  was  of  hemp,  excepting  the  part,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  which  was  of  silk  ;  and  a  key  was  fastened  where 
the  hempen  string  terminated.  With  this  apparatus,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  thunder  storm,  he  raised  his  kite.  A  cloud  passed  over 
it,  and  no  signs  of  electricity  appearing,  he  began  to  despair;  but 
observing  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  to  move  suddenly  toward  an 
erect  position,  he  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a 
strong  spark.  The  success  of  this  experiment  completely  -estab- 
lished his  theory.  The  practical  use  of  this  discovery  in  se(;ufing 
houses  from  lightning  by  pointed  conductors  is  well  known  in  A- 
nierica  and  Europe.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster 
general  ol  the  British  colonies,  and  in  the  same  year  the  academy 
of  Philadelphia,  projected  by  him,  was  established.  Jn  1754  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners,  who  attended  the  congress  at  Albany  to 
devise  the  best  means  of  defending  the  country  *i%ainst  the  French. 
He  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  for  defence  and  "general  government, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  congress.  It  was  however  rejected  by 
the  board  of  trade  in  England,  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ^  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  assem- 
blies of  the  colonies,  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  president 
general.  After  the  defeat  of  Bradoock  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  and  he  repaired  to  the  frontiers,  and  built  a  fort.  In 
1757  he  was  sent  to  England  as  the  agent  of  Pennsylvania  and 
while  residing  there  was  appointed  agent  of  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, and  Georgia.  He  now  received  the  reward  of  his  philosophi- 
cal merit.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford,  and  his  correspondence  was 
sought  by  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Europe.  During  his 
residence  in  England  he  published  a  pamphlet,  showing  the  ad- 
vantages, which  would  spring  f^'om  the  conquest  of  Canada,  und  he 
formed  that  elegant  instrument,  which  he  called  the  Harmonica. 
He  returned  in  1762,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  assembly  ;  but 
in  176-t  was  again  sent  to  London  as  an  agent  for  the  province  to 
procure  a  change  of  the  proprietary  government.  In  1766  he  was 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act;  and  here  he  evi'tced  the  utmost  self  possession 
and  an  astonishing  accuracy  and  extent  of  information.    During  the 
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same  and  the  following  year,  by  visiting  Holland,  Germany,  and 
France  he  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  literary  characters 
of  Europe.  About  the  year  1773  some  letters  of  Hutchinson,  Ol- 
iver, and  others  in  Massachusetts  falling  into  his  hands,  he  sent  them 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state  ;  but  he  ever  refused  to  tell  how  he 
procured  them.  He  returned  to  America  in  1775  and  the  day  after 
his  arrival  was  elected  a  member  of  congress.  He  was  sent  to 
the  camp  before  Boston  to  confirm  the  army  in  their  decisive  meas- 
ures, and  to  Canada  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  join  in  the  common 
cause.  In  this  mission  however  he  was  not  successful.  He  was  in 
1776  appointed  a  committee  with  John  Adams  and  Edward  Rutledge 
to  inquire  into  the  powers,  with  which  lord  Howe  was  invested  in 
regard  to  the  adjustment  of  our  differences  with  Great  Britain. 
When  his  lordship  expressed  his  concern  at  being  obliged  to  dis- 
tress those,  whom  he  so  much  regarded.  Dr.  Franklin  assured  him 
that  the  Americans,  out  of  reciprocal  regard,  would  endeavor  to 
lessen,  ^s  much  as  possible,  the  pain,  which  he  might  feel  on  their 
accoun^-.by  takiog  the  utmost  care  of  themselves.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  great  question  of  independence  he  was  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  measure.  He  was  in  the  same  year  chosen  president  of 
the  convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  Pennsylvania.  The  single  legislature  and  the  plural  execu- 
tive seem  to  have  been  his  favorite  principles.  In  the  latter  end  of 
year  1776  he  was  sent  to  France  to  assist  in  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  and  Silas  Deane.  He  had  much  influence  in  forming 
the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  which  was  signed  February  6, 
1778,  and  he  afterwards  completed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
\rith  Sweden.  In  conjunction  with  Mr,  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr, 
Laurens,  he  signed  the  provsiooal  articles  of  peace  November  30, 
1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  September  30,  1783.  While  he  was 
in  France  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  examine 
Mesmer's  animal  magnetism  in  1784.  Being  desirous  of  returning 
to  his  native  country  he  requested,  that  an  ambassador  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Kis  successor,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, he  immediately  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  in 
September  1785.  He  was  received  with  universal  applause,  and 
was  soon  appointed  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council.  In 
1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  grand  convention,  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  articles,  which  com- 
posed it,  did  not  altogether  please  him,  but  for  the  sake  of  union  he 
signed  it.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  the  first  president  of 
two  excellent  societies,  which  were  established  in  Philadelphia  for 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  and  for  promoting  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery.  A  memorial  of  the  latter  society  to  congress  gave 
occasion  to  a  debate,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the  slave 
trade.  In  consequence  of  this  Dr.  Franklin  published  in  the  fede- 
ral gazette  March  25,  1789  an  essay,  signed  historicus,  communi- 
39 
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eating  a  pretended  speech,  delivered  in  the  divan  of  Algiers  in  I68T 
against  the  petition  of  a  sect,  called  Erika  or  Purists,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  piracy  and  slavery.     The  arguments,  urged  in  favor  of  the 
African  trade  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia,  are  here  applied  with 
equal  force  to  justify  the  plundering  and  enslaving  of  Europeans.    In 
1788  he  retired  wholly  from  public  life,  and  he  nm  approached  the 
end  of  his  days.     He  had  been  afflicted  lor  a  number  ot  ycurs  with 
a  complication  of  disorders.     For  the  last  twelve  months  he  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  his  bed.     In  the  severity  ot  his  pains  he 
Would  observe,  that  he  was  afraid  he  did  not  bear  them  as  he  ought, 
and  he  expressed  a  grateful  sense  of  the  many  blessings,  received 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  who  had  raised  him  from  his  humble  ori- 
gin to  such  consideration  among  men.     He  died  April  17,  1790,  in 
the  eighty  fifth  year  of  his  age.     Tlie  following  epitaph  was  writtea 
hy  himself  many  yeai-s  previously  to  his  death. 
The  body  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 
Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 
Its  contents  torn  out, 
And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gildingj 
Lies  here  food  for  worms  ; 
Yet  the  woi-k  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 
For  it  will,  (as  he  believed),  appear  once  more 
In  a  new 
And  more  beautiful  edition, 
Corrected  and  amended 
by 
The  Author. 
But  although  he  thus  expressed  his  hope  of  future  happiness ;  yet 
from  his  memoirs  it  does  not  appear,  whether  this  hope  was  found- 
ed uf)on  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.     Some  have  even  considered 
him  as  not  unfriendly  to  infidelity  ;  but  the  following  anecdote  seems 
to  prove,  that  in  his  old  age  he  did  not  absolutely  reject  the  scrip- 
tures.    As  a  young  gentleman  was  one  day  ridiculing  religion  as  a 
VwlgEvr  prejudice,  he  appealed  to  Dr.  Frankliii,  expecting  his  appro- 
bation. "  Young  man,"  said  the  philosopher  emphatically, "  it  is  best 
to  believe."     President  Stiles  addressed  a  letter  to  hinj,  dated  Jan- 
uary 28,  1790,  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  sentiments  on  Christianity.     The  following  is  an  extract 
from  it.     "  You  know.  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian  ;  and  would  to  heaven, 
all  others  were  as  I  am  except  my  imperfections.     As  much  as  1 
know  of  Dr.  Franklin,  I  have  not  an  idea  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
I  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  my  venerable  friend  concerning  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.     He  will  not  impute  this  to  impertinence,  or  improper 
curiosity  in  one,  who  for  many  years  has  continued  to  love,  esti- 
mate, and  reverence  his  abilities  and  literary  character  with  an  ardor 
of  affection.    If  I  have  said  too  much,  let  the  request  be  blotted  out 
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and  be  no  more."  To  this  Dr.  Franklin  replied  March  9,  but  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  "  I  do  not  take  your  curiosity  amiss,  and 
shall  endeavor,  in  a  few  words,  to  gratify  it.— As  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, my  opinion  of  whom  you  particularly  desire,  I  think  the  sys- 
tem of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the 
■world  ever  saw,  or  is  likely  to  see  ;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received 
various  corrupting  changes  ;  and  I  have,  with  most  of  the  present 
dissenters  in  England,  some  doubts  as  to  his  divinity."  It  maynot 
be  unnecessary  to  remark,  that,  if  we  may  credit  Dr.  Priestley, 
Dr.  Franklin  was  not  correct  in  estimating  the  sentiments  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  dissenters  in  England.  He  left  one  son,  governor 
William  Frankliii  ol  New  Jersey,  a  zealous  royalist,  and  a  daughter, 
vho  married  Mr.  Wiiiiam  Bache,  merchhnt  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Franklin  acquired  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  as  a  philos- 
opher, for  his  pnilosopiiy  was  of  a  practical  and  useful  kind,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  continually  desirous  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  socie- 
ty. In  company  he  was  sententious  and  not  fluent,  and  he  chose 
rather  to  listen  to  others,  than  to  talk  himself.  Impatient  of  inter- 
ruption, he  often  mentioned  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  who  always 
remain  silent  for  some  time  before  they  give  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. When  he  resided  in  France  as  a  minister  from  this  country, 
it  has  been  thought,  that  he  was  somewhat  intoxicated  by  the  un- 
bounded applauses,  which  he  received,  and  was  too  much  disposed 
to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  French.  One  of  his  colleagues  was 
immersed  in  the  pleasures  of  a  voluptuous  city,  and  between  him- 
self and  the  other,  Mr.  Lee,  there  was  some  collision. 

Soon  after  his  death,  his  grandson  went  to  Engknd  to  publish  a 
complete  collection  of  his  writings,  with  his  life,  brought  down  by 
himself  to  the  year  1757,  and  continued  by  one  of  his  deccndants. 
Butonaccount  of  the  v/ant  of  encouragement  the  manuscripts  have 
as  yet  been  withheld  from  the  public,  though  they  are  not  lost.  He 
published  experiments  and  observations  on  electricity,  made  at 
Philadelphia,  in  two  parts,  4to,  1753  ;  new  experiments,  1754  ;  a 
historical  view  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
1759  ;  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  considered  with  respect  to  her 
colonies,  1760  ;  his  experiments  with  the  addition  of  explanatory 
notes,  and  letters  and  papers  on  philosophical  subjects,  1769;  political, 
miscellaneous,  and  philosophical  pieces,  1779  j  and  several  papers  in 
the  transactions  of  the  American  philosophical  society.  Two  vol- 
umes of  his  essays,  with  his  life,  brought  dov\  n  by  himself  to  the  year 
1730,  were  published  in  England  in  1792.  A  collection  of  his  worlcs 
was  first  published  in  London  in  1806,  entitled,  the  complete  works  in 
philosophy,  politics,  and  morals  of  Dr.  Franklin,  first  collected  and 
arranged,  with  a  memoir  of  him,  3  vol.  8vo. — Franklin's  life  ;  En- 
eydofiedia^  P hiladdfihia  edit.,  supplement ;  Holmes'  life  of  Stilea,  309, 
310;  Monthly  anthology,  iii.  662  ;  Warren's  American  re-ooiution,  ii. 
i  32, 1 33  ;  Bardie's  biog.  diet. ;  Brissot,nouvcauyoya,fe^ i.  3 1 1 — -537  j 
Monthly  revieW)  new  series^  Ivii.  44 1,  443, 
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FRELINGHUYSEN  (Theodorus  Jacobus),  minister  of  the 
reformea  Dutch  church  at  Raritan,  New  Jersey,  came  from  Holland 
in|the  year  1720.  His  zealous  labors  in  pi  caching  the  pui-e  doctrines 
of  tne  gospel,  especially  in  inculcating  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
renovation  ot  the  corrupt  heart,  were  eminently  useful  in  a  number 
of  towns.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Dutch  ministers  in 
1738,  which  formed  the  plan  of  a  ccEtus,  or  assembly  of  ministers 
and  elders  to  meet  in  this  country,  though  subordinate  to  the  classis 
of  Amsterdam.  This  proposition  convulsed  the  Dutch  churches 
in  America,  for  it  was  apprehended,  and  the  apprehension  was  ver- 
ified, that  these  churches  would  be  led  in  time  to  tiyow  off  entirely 
their  subjection  to  a  distant  ecclesiastical  body.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
was  an  able,  evangelical,  and  eminently  successful  preacher.  He 
left  five  sons,  all  ministers,  and  two  daughters  married  to  ministers. 
•'^Christiayi's  magazine^  ii.  4,  5  ;  Prince's  Christian  history  for  1744, 
292,299. 

FRiSBIE  (Levi),  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
at  Branford,  Connecticut,  in  April  1748,  and  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  having  the  character  of  a  pious  youth  of  promising 
talents,  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Wheel- 
ock,  with  a  special  view  to  the  missionary  service.  In  1767  he  en- 
tered Yale  college,  where  he  continued  more  than  chree  years  ; 
but  his  collegial  studies  were  completed  at  Dartmouth  college, 
where  he  was  graduated,  in  tlie  first  class,  in  177 1.  He  was  ordain- 
ed in  1775,  and  then  commenced  his  missionary  career.  After 
extending  his  labors  to  different  parts  of  the  country  and  into  Can- 
ada, the  convulsed  state  of  America  obstructed  his  progress.  He 
was  settled  the  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Ipswich,  as  successor 
of  the  reverend  Nathaniel  Rogers,  February  7,  1776,  and  after 
a  ministry  of  thirty  years  he  died  February  25,  1806,  in  the  fifty 
eignth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  faithful,  evangelical  preacher, 
whose  labors  at  different  periods  it  pleased  God  to  render  eminently 
useful.  His  discerning  mind  was  strengthened  by  a  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  furnished  with  the  most  useful  knowledge  ;  and 
all  his  acquisitions  were  consecrated  to  moral  and  religious  purpos- 
es. His  life  displayed  the  humility,  meekness,  and  benevolence  of 
the  Christian.  Interesting  and  instructive  in  conversation,  remark- 
ably tender  of  the  character  of  others,  upright,  sincere,  and  affec- 
tionate in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  respected  and  beloved. 
His  distrust  of  himself  led  him  to  place  his  entire  dependence  up- 
on God.  and  to  ascribe  all  hope  to  the  riches  of  divine  mercy  in  Je- 
sus, the  Redeemer.  He  published  an  oration  on  the  peace,  1783  ; 
an  oration  at  the  interment  of  the  reverend  Moses  Parsons,  1784  ; 
two  sermons  on  a  day  of  public  fasting  ;  a  thanksgiving  sermon  ;  a 
eulogy  on  Washington,  1800  ;  a  sermon  before  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  amont^  the  American  Indians,  1804.— i^JiTzr- 
ington's  funeral  sermon  }  Panofilist^  i.  47 1,  472. 
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FRONTENAC  (Louis,  count),  governor  general  of  Canada, 
succeeded  Courcelles  in  1672,  and  in  the  spring  ot  the  following 
year  built  upon  lake  Ontario  the  iort,  whicn  bore  his  name.  He 
was  recalled  in  1682,  but  was  reinstated  in  his  ofhce  in  1689.  He 
died  November  28,  1698,  in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  exertions  conduced  in  a  great  degree  to  the  protection  and  pros- 
perity of  Canada  ;  but  he  was  a  rnan  ot  haughty  feelings,  suspicious, 
revengeful,  aud  outrageous.  Notwithstanding  his  professions  of  re- 
gard to  religion,  it  was  very  evident,  that  he  was  almost  completely 
under  the  influence  of  ambition. — CharlevoLx^  hist.  7iouv.  France^  i. 
444 — 469,  543 — 570  ;  ii.  43.  237  ;  Holmes'  annals^  ii.  46. 

GADSDEN  (Christopher),  lieutenant  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  a  distinguished  friend  of  his  country,  was  born  about 
the  year  1724.  So  high  was  his  reputation  in  the  colony,  in  which 
he  lived,  that  he  was  appointed  one  oi  the  delegates  to  the  congress, 
which  metat  New  Yorkin  October  1765  to  petition  against  the  stamp 
act.  He  was  also  chosen  a  member  ol  the  congress,  which  met  in  1774, 
and  on  his  return  early  in  1 7  7  6  received  the  thanks  of  the  provincial  as- 
sembly for  his  services.  He  was  among  the  first,  who  openly  advo- 
cated republican  principles,  and  wished  to  make  his  country  inde- 
pendent of  the  monarchical  government  of  Great  Britain.  "  The 
decisive  genius,"  says  Ramsay,  "  of  Christopher  Gudsden  in  the 
south  and  of  John  Adams  in  the  north  at  a  much  earlier  day  might 
have  desired  a  complete  separation  of  America  from  Great  Britain  ; 
but  till  the  year  1776,  the  rejection  of  the  second  petition  of  congress, 
and  the  appearance  of  Paine's  pamphlet,  common  sense,  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  coimtry  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  almost 
every  other  American."  During  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780  he 
remained  within  the  lines  with  five  of  the  council,  while  governor 
Rutledge,  with  the  other  three,  left  the  city  at  the  earnest  request 
of  general  Lincoln.  Several  months  after  the  capitulation  he  was 
taken  out  of  his  bed  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  August,  and  with 
most  of  the  civil  and  military  ofiicers  transported  in  a  guard 
ship  to  St.  Augustine.  This  was  done  by  the  order  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  it  was  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  prisoners  on  parole. 
Guards  were  left  at  their  houses,  and  the  private  papers  of  some  of 
them  wei-e  examined.  A  parole  was  offered  at  St.  Augustine  ;  but 
such  was  the  indignation  of  lieutenant  governor  Gadsden  at  the  un- 
generous treatment,  which  he  had  received,  that  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  bore  a  close  confinement  in  the  castle  for  forty  two 
weeks  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  In  1782,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary, by  the  rotation  established,  to  choose  a  new  governor,  he  was 
elected  to  this  office ;  but  he  declined  it  in  a  short  speech  to  the  fol- 
loAving  effect.  "  I  have  served  you  in  a  variety  of  stations  for  thirty 
years,  and  I  would  now  cheerfully  make  one  of  a  forlorn  hope  in  an 
assault  on  the  lines  of  Charleston,  if  it  was  probable,  that  with  the 
loss  of  my  life  you  would  be  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  your 
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capital.  What  I  can  do  for  my  country  I  am  willing  to  do.  My 
sentiments  of  the  American  cause  from  the  stamp  act  downwards 
have  never  changed.  I  am  stili  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  human  nature. — The  present  times  require  the  vigor  " 
and  activity  of  the  prime  of  liie  ;  but  I  feel  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  old  age  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  am  conscious  I  cannot  serve  yoyt 
to  advantage.  I  therefore  beg  for  your  sak.es  aqd  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  that  you  v/ould  indulge  me  with  the  liberty  of  declining 
the  arduous  trust."  He  continued,  however,  his  exertions  for  the 
good  of  his  country  both  in  the  assembly  and  council,  and  notwith- 
standing the  injuries  he  had  suffered  and  the  immense  loss  of  his  prop-- 
erty  he  zealously  opposed  the  law  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  the 
adherents  to  the  British  government,  and  contended  that  sound  pol- 
icy required  to  forgive  and  forget.  He  died  in  September  1805, 
aged  eighty  one  years.-— J5owen*«  fun.  sermon  ;  Ramsay's  Carolinoj 
i.  35,  35,  61,  164  ;  ii.  125,  161,  167,  349  ;  Warren,  ii.  348—350  ; 
Gordon^  iv.  256. 

GAGE  (Thomas),  the  last  governor  of  Massachusetts  appointed 
by  the  king,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  ireo  was  appointed 
governor  of  Montreal.  At  the  departure  of  general  Amherst  in 
1763,  he  succeeded  him  as  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  America.  Being  considered  as  the  most  proper  person 
to  execute  the  parliamentary  laws,  intended  to  subdue  the  rebell- 
ious spirit,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  Massachusetts,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  province,  and  arrived  at  Boston  May  1 3, 
1774.  He  was  a  suitable  instrument  for  executing  the  purposes 
©f  a  tyrannical  ministry  and  parliament.  Several  regiments  soon 
followed  him,  and  he  began  to  repair  the  fortifications  upon  Boston 
aeck.  The  powder  in  the  arsenal  in  Charlestown  was  seized  ;  de- 
tachments were  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  the  stores  in  Salem 
and  Concord  ;  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  became  the  signal  of  war. 
In  May  1775  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  declared 
general  Gage  to  be  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  country,  disqualified 
from  serving  the  colony  as  governor,  and  unworthy  of  obedience. 
From  this  time  the  excercise  of  his  functions  was  confined  to  Bos- 
ton. In  June  he  issued  a  proclanr\ation,  offering  pardon  to  all  the 
rebels,  excepting  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and  ordered 
the  use  of  the  martial  law.  But  the  affair  of  Bunker's  hill  a  few 
days  afterwards  proved  to  him,  that  he  had  mistaken  the  character 
©f  the  Americans.  In  October  he  embarked  for  England,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  sir  William  Howe.  His  conduct  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  af  Boston  in  promising  them  liberty  to  leave 
the  town  on  the  delivery  of  their  arms,  and  then  detaining  many  of 
them,  has  been  reprobated  for  its  treachery.  He  died  in  England  in 
April  \7^7.—Stedman,  i,  95—1 10  ;  Gordon,\.  360,  487  ;  ii.  25,  53, 
136  ;  Hobnes'  annal",  ii.  246,  308,  480  ;  Marshall^i.  S91y  446  ;  X\.' 
J63,  185,276;  iii.  21;  Warrm^i.  127—132,241. 
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GALLOWAY  (Joseph),  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania, 
^as  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  province  in  May  1764,  when 
the  subject  of  a  petition  in  favor  of  a  change  of  the  government  from 
that  of  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  government  was  discussed.  John  Dick- 
inson was  opposed  to  the  petition  and  Mr.  Galloway  answered  his 
speech  with  much  warmth.  Both  speeches  were  printed,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson,  after  an  ineffectual  challenge,  wrote  his  "  answer  to  a  piece, 
called  the  speech  of  Joseph  Gallov/ay,  esquire."  After  having 
been  for  some  lime  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  congress  in  1774.  He  afterwards 
deserted  the  American  cause,  joining  the  British  at  New  York  in 
December  1776,  and  remaining  with  the  army  till  June  1778.  His 
counsels  and  exertions  were  of  little  avail  against  the  resolute  spirit 
of  millions,  determined  lo  be  free.  By  his  own  account  he  abandon- 
ed an  estate  of  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  1 779 
he  was  examined  before  the  house  of  commons  on  the  transactions 
in  America,  and  his  representation  did  not  do  much  credit  to  the 
British  commanders.  He  died  in  England  in  September  1 803,  in  the 
seventy  fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  preface  to  his  speech,  which 
was  published  in  1764,  was  written  by  Dr.Franklin,  who  supported  the 
same  cause.  It  presents  a  history  of  the  proprietary  government. 
Mr.  Giilloway  published  also  observations  on  the  conduct  of  sir 
William  Howe,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  attachments,  he  dis- 
closes and  reprehends  the  shocking  brutality  of  the  British  troops, 
especially  in  New  Jersey.  The  following  work,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  production  of  his  pen  ;  brief  commentaries  upon  such  parts  of 
the  revelation  and  other  prophecies,  as  immediately  refer  to  the 
present  times,  London,  IS02.— -Collect,  hist.  soc.  ii.  93  ;  Warren  i. 
376,  440  ;  Monthly  rev.  xxxii.  67  ;  Ixi.  71  ;  Franklifi' s  ivorka,  iii.  163. 

GANO  (John),  minister  in  New  York,  collected  the  first  baptist 
society  in  that  city,  and  was  ordained  its  pastor  in  1762.  Early  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  his  country  in  the  late  contest  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  joined  the  standard  of  free- 
dom in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  His  preaching  contributed  to  im- 
part a  determined  spirit  to  the  soldiers,  and  he  continued  in  the 
army  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  left  his  society  in  New 
York  in  1788,  and  removed  to  Kentuckv.  He  died  at  Frankfort 
August  10,  1804,  in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age,  resigned  to 
the  divine  will,  and  in  the  hope  of  everlasting  blessedness  in  the 
presence  of  his  Redeemer.  Memoirs  of  his  life,  written  principal- 
ly by  himself,  were  published  in  12mo,  1806. — Gano'a  memoira  ; 
Monthly  anthology,  i.  525  ;  BackuH*  abridg.  25  8. 

GARDEN  (ALEXANnER,M.D.),  a  scientific  physician  of  South 
Carolina,  was  a  member  of  the  royal  society  at  Upsal.  He  in- 
troduced into  medical  use  the  Virginia  pink  root,  and  published 
in  the  year  1764  an  account  of  its  medical  properties,  and  gave 
a  botanical  description  of  the  plant.     An  edition  of  this  work  was 
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also  published  in  1772.  He  was  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history,  particularly  of  botany,  and  made  a  number  of  commu- 
nications on  those  subjects  to  his  philosophical  friends  in  Europe. 
In  compliment  to  him  the  greatest  botanist  of  the  age  gave  the 
name  of  Gardenia  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  in 
the  world.  ^le  died,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year  1771.— •Ramsay's  re- 
view of  medicine,  42,  44  ;   Miller's  retrospect,  i.  319. 

GARDEN  (Alexander),  minister  in  Charleston,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  made  several  publications  on  theological 
subjects. — Miller,  ii.  365. 

GATES  (Horatio),  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  native  of  England.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  military  excellence. 
Without  purchase  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  aid  to 
general  Monkton  at  the  capture  of  Martinico,  and  after  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  he  was  among  the  first  troops,  which  landed  at  Hal* 
ifax  under  general  Cornwallis.  He  was  with  Braddock  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat  in  1755,  and  was  shot  through  the  body.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  resided 
until  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  in  1775,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  con-^ress  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general.  He  accompanied  Washingtoh  to  Cambridge,  when 
he  went  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  that  place.  In  June 
1776  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Canada. 
He  was  superseded- by  general  Schuyler  in  May  1777,  but  in  Au- 
gust following  he  took  the  place  of  this  officer  in  the  northern  de- 
partment. The  success,  which  attended  his  arras  in  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne  in  October,  filled  America  with  joy.  Congress  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  ordered  a  medal  of  gold  to  be  presented  by 
the  president.  His  conduct  towards  his  conquered  enemy  was 
marked  by  a  delicacy,  which  does  him  the  highest  honor.  He  did 
not  permit  his  own  troops  to  witness  the  mortification  of  the  British 
in  depositing  their  arms.  After  general  Lincoln  was  taken  prison- 
er, he  was  appointed  on  the  thirteenth  of  June  1780  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  department.  On  the  sixteenth  of  August 
he  was  defeated  by  Cornwallis  at  Camden.  He  was  superseded  km 
the  third  of  December  by  general  Greene  ;  but  was  in  1782  re- 
stored to  his  command. 

After  the  peace  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Berkley  county,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  remained  until  the  year  1790,  when  he  went  to 
reside  at  New  York,  having  first  emancipated  his  slaves,  and  made 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  such,  as  were  not  able  to  provide  for 
themselves'.  Some  of  them  would  not  leave  him,  but  continued  in 
his  family.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  presented  to  him.  In  1800  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature, but  he  retained  it  no  longer,  than  he  conceived  his  services 
might  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  never  abandoned. 
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His  political  opinions  did  not  separate  him  from  many  respectable 
citizens,  whose  views  differed  widely  from  his  own.  lie  died  April 
10,  1806,  in  the  seventy  eighth  ye^  of  his  age.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Mitchill,  then  at  Washington, 
on  some  business,  and  closed  his  letter,  dated  February  27,  1806, 
with  the  following  words.  "I  am  very^weak,  and  have  evident, 
signs  of  an  approaching  dissolution.  But  I  ^ave  lived  long  enough, 
since  I  have  lived  to  see  a  mighty  people  aniiaated  with  a  spirit  to 
be  free,  and  governed  by  transcendent  abilities  ^nd  honor."  He 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  took  pleasure  in  professing 
his  attachment  to  religion  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  will,  which  was  made  not  long  before  his  death, 
exhibited  the  humility  of  his  faith.  In  an  article  dictated  by  himself, 
he  expressed  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  his  reliance 
solely  on  the  intercession  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  In 
another  paragraph  he  directed,  that  his  body  should  be  privately  bu- 
ried, which  was  accordingly  done.  General  Gates  was  a  whig  ir> 
England  and  a  republican  in  America.  He  was  a  scholar,  well 
versed  in  history  and  the  Latin  classics.  While  he  was  just,  hos- 
pitable, and  generous,  and  possessed  a  feeling  heart,  his  manners 
and  deportment  yet  indicated  his  military  character. — JVeiv  York 
sfiectator^  Jfiril  \9^  1806;  Daily  advertiser^  Jpril  12  ;  Polyanthosy 
iii.  12—17  ;  Marshall,  ii.  237  ;  iii.  3,  226,  273,  336  ;  iv.  169 — 182, 
334,  596  ;  Brissoty  nouv.  -voy,  ii.  50  ;  Stedman^  i.  336,  342  ;  ii. 
200,  233  ;   Gordon,  ii,  276,  572  ;  iii.  391,  439,  472  ;  iv.  26. 

GAY  (Ebenezer,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  August  26,  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1714,  and  ordained  June  11,1718.  After  continuing  his  labors 
in  the  ministry  for  almost  an  unequalled  length  of  time,  he  died 
March  18,  1787  in  the  ninety  first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty 
ninth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Ware.  His  mental  powers  were  continued  to  him  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  till  his  death.  On  the  day,  which  completed  the  eigh- 
ty fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  much 
celebrated  and  was  reprinted  in  England.  Dr.  Chauncy  pronounces 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  men  in  the 
country.  His  sentiments  were  not  so  rigid  as  those  of  some  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  ;  but  he  was  zealous  for  the  interests  of 
practical  goodness.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  reverend  Joseph  Green,  1725  ;  at  the  artillery  election,  1728  ; 
on  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  gospel,  to  which  is  added  a  pillar 
of  salt  to  season  a  corrupt  age,  a  sermon  to  bring  Lot's  wife  to 
1  emembrance,  1728  ;  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  John  Hancock, 
1744;  election  sermon,  1745  ;  a  sermon  at  the  annual  convention 
of  ministers,  1746  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  revlrend  Jonathan 
Dorby,  1752  J  at  the  instalment  of  the  reverend  Ezra  Carpenter, 
17.53  ;  of  reverend  Grindal  Rawson,  17.56  :  Dudleian  lertme, 
4(5 
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1759  ;  two  sermons  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Mayhcwy 
1766  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Caleb  Gannett,  1768  ;  a 
thanksgiving  sermon,  1771  ;  the  old  man's  calendar,  a  sermon  ou 
Joshua  xiv.  10,  preached  on  the  birth  day  of  the  author,  178i  — 
Shute'sfmieral  sermon  ;  Collections  hist,  soc.x.  1 59  ;  MasMchustCtt 
centinely  March  30,  1787. 

GEE  (Joshua),  minister  in  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1717.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  or  old  north 
chmxh,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  December  18,  1723. 
In  1732  he  received  for  his  colleague  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  ^nd  ne 
died  May  22,  1748, aged  iifty  years.  He  possessed  a  strong  a-.d 
penetrating  mind.  His  powers  of  reasoning  were  very  uncommon. 
Few  were  more  discerning,  or  could  more  completely  develop  a 
subject.  He  possessed  also  a  considerable  share  of  learning.  His 
foible  was  a  strange  indolence  of  temper.  He  preferred  talking 
with  his  friends  to  every  thing  else.  He  published  in  1743  a  letter 
to  the  reverend  Nathaniel  Eells,  moderator  of  a  convention  of^pas- 
tors  in  Boston,  containing  some  remarks  on  their  printed  testimony 
against  disorders  in  the  land.  From  this  pamphlet  it  appears,  that 
there  was  present  in  the  convention  not  one  third  of  the  pastors  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  of  these,  seventy  in  number,  but  a  small 
majority  voted  for  the  last  paragraph  of  the  testimony,  which  caused 
such  debates  respecting  an  attest.ition  to  the  work  of  God*s  grace 
appearing  of  late  years  in  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  among 
the  churches.  Mr.  Gee  complains  of  the  testimony,  that  it  is  par- 
tial, that  it  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  antinomian  but  not  of  Ar- 
minian  errors,  that  it  holds  up  to  view  the  disorders  consequent 
upon  the  revival,  and  not  the  great  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  re- 
vival itself  ;  he  complains  of  the  convention,  that  they  admitted 
pastors,  who  did  not  live  in  the  province,  to  vote,  and  rudely  inter- 
>rupted  pastors,  who  wished  to  represent  the  happy  influence  of  the 
I'evival  in  places,  where  they  were  acquainted,  in  rendering  mea 
better  and  promoting  the  interests  of  morality  and  order.  He  was 
one  of  the  assembly  of  ministers,  who  met  in  Boston  July  7,  1743, 
and  gave  their  attestation  to  the  progress  of  religion  in  this  coun- 
try. He  published  also  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,' 172 8';  two  sermons  entitled,  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow 
w-iy  infinitely  preferable  to  the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  1729. 
— Collections  of  the  histor.  society, x.  157  ;  Prince's  Christian  history , 
i.  164. 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  originally 
a  part  of  Carolina.  It  was  granted  to  twenty  one  trustees  on  the 
ninth  of  Jime  1732  by  king  George  II,  and  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  him.  ^  The  design  of  the  founders  of  this  colony  was 
most  benevolent  and  generous.  It  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
province  of  Carolina,  to  open  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  and  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  natives.     The  parliament  gave  te» 
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thousand  pounds  to  encourage  the  design.  The  territory  was  by 
chartci'  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  government  for 
twenty  one  years,  at  the  expiration  ot  which  period  such  a  form  of 
government  was  to  be  established,  as  the  king  snould  appoint.  The 
trustees  engaged  immediately  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design. 
Large  contributions  were  obtained  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor, 
who  should  engage  in  the  settlement.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January 
1733  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  at  the  head  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  persons,  arrived  at  Carolina.  He  proceeded 
immediately  to  Savannah  river,  and  having  fixed  upon  a  spot  for 
commencing  the  plantation,  his  people  joined  him  on  the  first  of 
February.  On  the  ninth  with  the  assistance  of  colonel  William 
Bull  from  Ashley  river  he  laid  out  the  streets,  squares,  and  forty 
lots  for  houses,  and  the  town  was  called  Savannah,  after  the  river,  so 
denominated  by  the  Indians.  A  fort  was  soon  completed  for  the 
safety  of  the  colony,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  eight 
tiibgs  of  the  lower  Creek  Indians.  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise 
future  prosperity  ;  but  some  regulations  were  established,  which 
tended  to  retard  its  growth,  although  considerable  accessions  were 
received  from  Scotland  and  Germany.  In  1737  the  depredations, 
committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  English  by  sea,  threatening  a 
war  between  the  two  powers,  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  was 
sent  to  Georgia  for  the  protection  of  that  coionv.  In  1742  the 
Spaniards  from  Florida  invaded  Georgia  with  near  six  thousand 
men,  including  Indians  ;  but  the  military  skill  ot  Oglethorpe,  un- 
der a  kind  providence,  was  the  means  of  saving  the.  colony.  The 
charter  was  surrendered  by  tlie  trustees  to  the  king  in  1752  in  con- 
sequence of  the  languishing  state  of  the  colony  and  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people.  The  fundamental  regulations  were  ill  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  settlers,  and  to  the  situation  of 
the  territory.  The  restrictions  upon  the  descent  of  estates  drove 
settlers  to  other  colonies,  where  lands  could  be  obtained  on  better 
terms,  and  held  by  a  better  tenure.  By  the  prohibition  of  negroes 
the  culture  of  the  lands  was  rendered  difficult,  and  by  forbidding 
tlie  importation  of  rum,  the  colonists  were  cut  off  from  much 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  from  an  article,  which  was 
thought  necessary  to  health,  especially  by  those,  whose  taste  was 
eager  for  it.  A  royal  government  was  now  established,  and  the 
people  were  favored  with  the  same  privileges,  which  v/ere  enjoyed 
by  their  neighbors  in  Carolina. 

From  1752  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  Georgia  struggled  with 
many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  want  of  credit,  and  the  frequent 
molestations  of  enemies.  The  good  effiicts  of  the  peace  were 
soon  perceived.  From  this  time  it  flourished  under  the  care  of 
governor  Wright.  This  colony  united  with  the  other  colonies  in 
opposition  to  Great  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1775,  and  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  continental  congress.      During  the  war  it. 
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was  overrun  by  the  British  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  flee  into  the  neighboring  stales  for  safety.  Since  the  war  popu- 
lation, agriculture,  and  commerce  have  increased  with  great  ra- 
pitlity,  though  the  frontiers  have  suffered  much  from  the  frequent 
attacks  of  the  Creek  Indians.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  them 
i>y  the  United  States  on  the  thirteenth  of  August  1790,  since  which 
time  immigrations  have  been  numerous. 

Georgia  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  January  7,  1795,  sold 
to  four  different  companies  about  twenty  two  million  acres  of  its 
western  territory,  and  the  purchase  money,  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  By  an  act 
of  the  next  legislature,  passed  February  13,  1796,  the  law  relating 
to  the  sale  of  the  said  lands  was  declared,  on  the  ground  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  the  records  were  or- 
dered to  be  burned.  By  these  proceedings  the  purchasers,  under 
the  original  companies,  were  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation. 
The  constitution  cf  Georgia  was  revised  and  adopted  in  its  present 
form  by  a  convention  of  the  state  May  30,  1798.  By  the  articles 
of  this  constitution  the  governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, for  the  term  of  two  yea»-s  ;  the  judges  of  the  superior 
court  to  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  to  be  liable  to 
removal  by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  In  other  respects  the  constitution  of  this  state 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  Massachusetts. — JV^orse's  geog.; 
Jf  wait's  Imt.  accotmt  of  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  Wynne.,  ii.  30 1— 
315  ;  Encydofiedia^  Phil.  edit.  ;  British  empire  in  America.,  i.  525 — 
541  ;   Holme f*  annals.,  n.  131,  188. 

GIST  (MoRDECAi),  a  brigadier  general  in  the  American  war, 
commanded  one  of  the  Maryland  brigades  in  the  battle  of  Camden 
August  16,  1780.  He  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  Sep- 
tember, \792.— ^Marshall, 'w.  178;  Holmes' annals,  ii.  431. 

GODFREY  (Thomas),  the  inventor  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  was 
by  trade  a  glazier  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  extent  of  his 
education  was  only  to  read,  and  write,  and  apply  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Having  met  with  a  mathematical  book,  he  was  so 
delighted  with  the  study,  that  without  an  instructer,  by  the  mere 
Strength  of  his  genius  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  of 
every  book  of  the  kind,  which  he  could  procure  in  English.  Find- 
ing that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  would  open  to  him  new  treas- 
ures of  mathematical  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
that  language  till  he  was  enabled  to  read  a  Latin  author  on  his  fa- 
vorite subject.  He  then  borrowed  Newton's  principia  of  Mr.  Lo- 
gan, to  whom  about  the  year  1730  he  communicated  his  invention 
of  the  quadrant.  The  royal  society  of  London,  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it  by  means  of  Mr.  Logan,  sent  Mr.  Godfrey  as  a  reward 
household  furniture  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
money  was  not  sent  on  account  of  a  habit  of  intemperance,  to  which 
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th«  artist  was  subject.  The  manner,  in  whidh  the  inventor  was  de- 
prived of  the  honor  of  having  the  instrument  called  by  his  name, 
was  the  loUowing.  He  put  it  for  trial  into  the  hands  of  an  inge- 
nious navigator  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica.  On  reaching  that  place,  it 
was  shown  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  about  sailing  to  England,  by 
which  means  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mi'.  Hadley.  These 
facts  seem  to  be  well  established.  Mr.  Godfrey  died  in  Philadel- 
phia about  the  middle'  of  December  1749.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  literary  club,  established  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  having  confined  his 
attention  to  mathematical  pursuits,  he  was  almost  insufferable  in 
conversation,  requiring  an  unusual  precision  in  every  thing,  which 
was  said,  continually  contradicting,  and  making  trifling  distinctions. 
— Miller's  retrosfiect^  i.  468  ;  American  magazine  for  July  and  Jw 
gust,  \7 58  ;  Franklin's  life  ;    Preface  to  Godfrey's  fioems. 

GODFREY  (Thomas),  a  poet,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1736.  The  only  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, which  he  enjoyed,  were  found  in  a  common  English  school.. 
Such  however  was  his  desire  of  knowledge,  that  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  unwearied  diligence  ;  and  having  perused  the  best  of 
the  English  poets,  he  soon  exhibited  proofs  of  poetical  talents.  He 
had  a  fine  ear  for  music,  and  a  propensity  to  painting.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  an  ingenious  watch- 
maker ;  but  the  muses  and  graces,  poetry  and  painting  stole  his  at- 
tention. He  devoted  all  his  hours  of  release  from  mechanical  la- 
bor to  writing  those  pieces,  which  were  published  with  such  favor- 
able notice  in  the  American  magazine.  At  length  he  was  recom- 
mended to  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Pennsylvania  forces, 
raised  in  1738  for  an  expedition  against  fort  du  Quesne.  In  this 
station  he  continued  till  the  troops  were  disbanded.  He  was  settled 
in  the  succeeding  spring  as  a  factor  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
continued  upv/ards  of  three  years.  He  died  near  Wilmington  of  a 
fever,  occasioned  by  violent  exercise  in  a  very  wai'm  day,  August  3, 
1763,  in  the  twenty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  With  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  an  engaging  diffidence  and  modesty  of  manners,  he 
united  an  integrity  of  character,  which  procured  him  esteem  and 
respect.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  exhibit  more  of  na- 
ture than  of  the  refinements  of  art,  were  collected  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  published  in  1765,  entitled,  juvenile  poems  on  various 
subjects,  with  the  prince  of  Parthia,  a  tragedy,  4to. — Account  pre- 
fired  to  fioems  ;  Ajnerican  museum,  vi.  471,  472. 

GOERING  (Jacob),  many  yea's  minister  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran church  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  commenced  the  labors  of  ,the 
sacred  office,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  it  pleased  God 
to  give  such  success  to  his  faithful  exertions  at  this  early  period  of 
life,  that  a  revival  of  religion  took  place  wherever  he  preached. 
He  died  in  1807  in  the  fifty  third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  synod  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  tlic  states  sf 
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Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  his  character  weue 
combined  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholiir.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition  ;  and  among  the  languages,  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  weie  his  favorites. 
Though  warmly  interested  io  Jiis  country's  welfare,  he  yet  declined 
a  civii  station,  in  which  his  fellow  citizens  would  gladly  have  placed 
him,  dedicating  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry.  He  died  in  the 
full  assun*nce  of  obtaining  and  enjoying  a  perpetual  happiness 
through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer. — Brown's  A-nerican  register^ 
ii.  84,  85. 

GOFP'E  (William),  one  of  the  judges  of  king  Charles  I,  and 
a  major  general  under  Cromwell,  left  London  before  Charles  II 
was  proclaimed,  and  arrived  at  Boston  with  general  Whalley  in  Ju- 
ly 1660.  Governor  Endicot  gave  them  a  friendly  reception.  But 
when  the  act  of  indemnity  arrived  in  November,  and  their  names 
were  not  found  among  those,  to  whom  pardon  was  offered,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  was  alarmed.  Perceiving  their  danger, 
they  left  Cambridge,  where  they  had  resided,  February  26,  1661, 
and  arrived  at  New  Haven  on  the  seventh  ©f  March.  They  were 
here  concealed  by  deputy  governor  Leet,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Dav- 
enport. From  New  Haven  they  went  to  West  Rock,  a  mountain  three 
hundred  feet  in  height  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
town,  where  they  were  hid  in  a  cave.  They  afterward  lived  in  con- 
cealment at  Milford,  Derby,  and  Branford,  and  in  October  1664  re- 
Hioved  to  Hadley  in  Massachusetts,  and  were  concealed  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russel,  the  minister.  On  the 
first  ot  September  1675  the  town  of  Hadley  was  alarmed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  time  of  pubUc  worship,  and  the  people  wei'e  thrown  in- 
to the  utmost  confusion.  But  suddenly  an  aged,  venerable  man  in 
an  uncommon  dress  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  revived  their 
courage,  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  attack 
and  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  deliverer  of  Hadley  immediately 
disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
supposed  that  an  angel  had  been  sent  for  their  protection.  He  died 
in  Hadley,  it  is  thought,  about  the  vear  1679.  Under  the  oppres- 
sion of  constant  fear  during  his  residence  in  this  country,  his  mind 
seems  to  have  found  some  relief  in  the  consolations  of  religion.— 
Stiles'  hist,  of  the  judges  ;  Hutchinson,  i,  2 1 5— -2 19,  532  ;  Holmes* 
annals,  \.  377,424,  425. 

GOODRICH  (Elizur,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Durham  in  Connect- 
icut, was  born  in  Wethersfield  November  6,  1734,  and  was  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  college  in  1752.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
■mii.istry  November  24,  1756.  After  his  character  as  an  excellent 
minister  and  a  friend  of  literature  was  established,  he  was  chosen 
in  1776  a  member  of  the  corporation  ol  Yale  college.  He  died  at 
Norfolk  in  November  1797,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty  second  of  his  ministry.     Dr.  Goodrich  conciliated  the  eS- 
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teem  of  his  acquaintance,  and  was  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, as  well  as  for  his  piety  and  patriotism.  While  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin,  (jrreek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  he  was 
not  deficient  in  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge.  As  a 
preacher,  he  followed  the  examples  of  the  aposJes,  preaching  re- 
pentance and  faith.  He  taught  his  hearers  that  man  was  depraved, 
and  guilty,  and  lost,  condemned  by  the  law,  and  having  no  hope 
but  in  Christ,  and  that  salvation  was  of  grace  and  not  of  works. 
—^Dimght'' s  funeral  sermon. 

GOOKIN  (Daniel),  author  of  the  historical  collections  of  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  and  major  general  of  Massachusetts,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  England.  He  came  to  Virginia  in 
162 1  with  his  father,  who  brought  cattle  to  the  colony  from  Ireland, 
and  who  established  himself  at  a  plantation,  called  Newport's  News. 
In  the  year  1642  Mr.  Thomson  and  other  ministers  from  Massa- 
chusetts were  sent  to  Virginia  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  people,  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  truth.  When  they  were  forced  to  with- 
draw from  this  colony,  because  they  would  not  conform  to  the 
church  of  England,  such  was  the  attachment  of  Mr.  Gookin  to  their 
preaching,  that  he  soon  followed  them.  In  1644  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  New  England,  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  in  their  purity.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  appointed  captain  ol  the  military  company  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  member  of  the  house  of  deputies.  In  1652  he  was 
elected  assistant  or  magistrate,  and  four  years  after  was  appointed 
by  the  general  court  superintendent  of  all  the  Indians,  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  He  executed  this  of- 
fice with  such  fidelity,  that  he  was  continued  in  it  till  his  death.  In 
1656  he  visited  England,  and  had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  who 
commissioned  him  to  invite  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the 
Spaniards.  In  1662  he  was  appointed,  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Mitchel,  one  of  the  licensers  of  the  printing  press  in  Cambridge, 
When  Philip^  war  commenced  in  1675,  several  severe  laws  were 
passed  against  the  friendly  Indians,  to  whom  religious  instruction 
had  been  imparted,  through  apprehension,  that  they  would  join  the 
enemy,  and  the  rage  of  the  people  against  their  red  colored  bretii- 
ren  was  violent  and  alarming.  Mr.  Eliot  stood  forth  as  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Gookin,  who  had  zealously  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  benevolent  exertions,  and  who  fre- 
quently accompanied  him  in  his  missionary  tours,  was  equally  their 
friend.  He  was  the  only  magistrate,  who  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  outrages  of  the  popidace.  He  was  in  consequence  much  abus- 
ed, and  even  insulted  as  he  passed  the  streets  ;  but  he  had  too  much 
of  the  elevation  of  Christian  virtue  to  feel  any  resentment,  and  the 
effects  of  licentiousness  did  not  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of  abridg- 
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ing  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  the  es- 
teem and  confidence,  w^hich  he  had  lost,  by  firmly  resisting  the  at- 
tempts, which  were  made  to  destroy  the  charter  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1681  he  was  appointed  major  general  of  the  colony,  and  he  con- 
tinued m  the  magistracy  till  the  dissolution  of  the  charter  in  1686. 
He  died  March  19,  1687,  aged  seventy  five  years.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  his  monument  in  the  burying  groundin  Cambridge,  which 
is  yet  legible,  his  name  is  written  Gookings.  Such  was  his  pover- 
ty, that  Mr.  Eliot  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  not  long  after  his  decease, 
solicits  that  charitable  gentleman  to  bestow  ten  pounds  upon  his 
widow.  He  was  a  man  of  good  understanding,  rigid  in  his  relig- 
ious and  political  opinions,  zealous  and  active,  of  inflexible  integrity 
and  exemplary  piety,  disinterested  and  benevolent,  a  firm  patriot, 
and  uniformly  and  peculiarly  the  friend  of  the  Indians,  who  lament- 
ed his  death  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  His  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Na-- 
thaniel,  were  ministers,  the  former  of  Sherburne,  whose  care  ex- 
tended also  to  the  Indians  at  Natick,  and  the  latter  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  ordained  November  15,  1682,  and  died  August  7,  1692  in 
the  thirty  fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Brattle, 

Mr.  Gookin  wrote  in  1674  historical  collections  of  the  Indians  in 
New  England,  which  remained  in  manuscript  till  it  was  published 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society  in  1792.  In  this  work  he  gives  many  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts,  of  their  cus- 
toms, manners,  religion,  and  government,  and  of  the  exertions, 
which  were  made  to  civilize  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Christian  religion.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
New  England  ;  but  it  is  not  known,  that  the  manuscript  is  now  in 
existence. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  i.  228,  229;  vii.  23  ;  Holmes'  hist,  of 
Cambridge;  and  annuls,!.  418;  Hutchinson,  i.  136,  191,257,296, 
322 — 332;  Magnalia,  ii.  2  1  ;  Johnson's  wonder  work,  firovidencey 
109,  192  ;    Stith,  205. 

GOOKIN  (Nathaniel),  minister  of  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Gookin  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1703.  He  was  ordained  in 
17 10  as  successor  of  Mr.  John  Cotton.  After  a  prudent  and  faith- 
ful ministry  of  about  twenty  four  years,  he  died  in  1734,  in  the  for- 
ty seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  son  Nathaniel  was  settled  in 
North  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1739  and  died  in  1766.  Mr. 
Gookin  published  three  sermons  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  in 
October  1727,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  eaithquake,  and 
something  remarkable  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  Hampton. — Col- 
lections hist,  society  ,\iu  55  ;  Shurtleff'sserm.  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Gookin,  1739, 

GORDON  (William,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  historian  of  the  American  war,  was  a  native  of  Hitchin 
m  Hertfordshire,  England,  and  had  his  academical  education  in  Lon- 
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don  under  Dr.  Munyatt.  He  was  eai'ly  settled  as  pastor  of  a  large 
independent  church  at  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  in  good  esteem 
many  years.  He  removed  from  this  situation  in  consequence  of 
some  uneasiness,  occasioned  by  his  reprehension  of  the  conduct  of 
one  of  his  principal  hearers  in  employing  his  workmen  on  public 
business  on  the  Lord's  day.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  David  Jennings 
he  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor  in  the  church  at  old  gravel  lane, 
Wapping.  Here  he  might  have  continued  much  respected,  but  in 
the  year  1770  his  partiality  to  America  induced  him  to  force  him- 
self away,  in  order  to  settle  in  this  country.  After  having  preached 
about  a  year  to  the  third  church  in  Roxbury,  he  was  ordained  its 
minister  July  6,  1772.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public  measures 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the 
{>rovincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  While  in  this  office  he 
preached  a  fast  sermon  on  Isaiah  i.  26,  which  strongly  expressed 
his  political  sentiments.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776  he 
formed  the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  the  great  events,  which 
had  of  late  taken  place  in  America,  and  which  would  yet  be  present- 
ed to  the  observation  of  mankind.  Besides  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, he  had  recourse  to  the  records  of  congress,  and  to,  those 
of  New  England,  and  was  indulged  with  the  perusal  of  the  papers 
of  Washington,  Gates,  Greene,  Lincoln,  and  Otho  Williams.  Af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1786,  and  in  1788  published  the  work,  which  had  for  a  number  of 
years  occupied  his  attention.  After  spending  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  many  friends,  he  obtained  a  settlement  at  St. 
Neots  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  place  where  Mr.  David  Edwards, 
who  succeeded  him  in  Ipswich,  had  been  minister.  This  situation 
was  much  inferior  to  either  of  the  former  settlements,  which  he  had 
enjoyed.  The  congregation  gradually  declined  in  consequence  of 
his  want  of  that  popular  address,  to  which  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed, and  of  the  failure  of  his  mental  powers.  The  infirmity  of  his 
mind  was  at  length  so  visible,  that  his  friends  advised  his  resigna- 
tion, and  raised  a  subscription  for  him.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Ipswich,  where  he  had  some  agreeable  connexions  left.  Here  he 
preached  a  few  occasional  sermons  ;  but  his  memory  soon  failed 
him  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  all  public  service. 
Though  his  sight  continued  so  good,  that  he  could  read  without 
glasses,  and  though  his  attachment  to  books  was  undiminished  to 
the  last ;  yet  he  appeared  to  know  little,  and  to  retain  nothing  of 
what  he  read.  He  even  lost  all  recollection  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  After  living  to  experience  this  melancholy  extinction  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  he  died  at  Ipswich  October  19,  1807,  ia 
the  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  Dr.  Gordon  was  a  strict  Calvinist ; 
yet  he  possessed  a  liberal  mind,  and  a  very  sociable  disposition, 
lie  was  even  sometimes  facetious.      His  a1)ilUics,  which  were  nat- 
41 
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\irally  good,  were  improved  by  diligent  study.  Dr.  Owen  was  one 
of  his  favorite  authors.  Tnough  his  temper  was  warm,  he  was  yet 
friendly  and  benevolent.  His  sermons  were  composed  with  care  ', 
but  as  they  were  written  in  a  very  systematical  form,  and  were  read 
with  slavish  adherence  to  his  notes,  he  was  not  interesting  as  a 
preacher.  His  fluency  might  have  rendered  him  popular,  if  he 
had  adopted  a  different  manner  oi  preaching. 

He  published  a  plan  of  a  society  for  making  provision  for  widows, 
by  annuities  for  life,  1772;  a  fast  sermon  on  Isaiah  i.  6;  tw» 
thanksgiving  discourses,  1775  ;  a  sermon  before  the  house  of  i-ep- 
resentatives,  1775  ;  election  sermon,  1775  ;  a  sermon  before  tae 
general  court  on  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  iudependente* 
1777  ;  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  examined  and  shown  to  be  un- 
scriptural,  1 783.  His  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  4  vol.  8vo, 
1788,  though  not  written  with  elegance,  is  allowed  to  have  con- 
siderable merit  as  a  minute  and  in  general  a  faithful  narrative  of 
facts.  While  he  was  minister  of  Ipswich,  before  he  came  to  this 
country,  he  published  a  judicious  abridgment  of  president  Ed- 
wards' treatise  on  the  affections. — Preface  to  his  history  of  the  A' 
merican  war  ;  Monthly  refiository,  London.^  for  JVovember  1807. 

GORTON  (Samuel),  the  first  settler  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, came  to  this  country  in  1636,  and  in  a  few  yeai-s  occasioned 
much  disturbimce  in  the  church  of  Boston  by  the  wild  sentiments 
on  religion,  which  he  advanced.  He  soon  went  to  Plymouth,  in 
which  colony  he  was  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  for  his  er- 
rors, and  whence  he  removed  in  June  1638  to  Rhode  Island.  At 
Newport  he  received  the  same  discipline  on  account  of  his  con- 
tempt of  the  civil  authority.  He  purchased  some  land  near  Paw- 
tuxet  river,  in  the  south  part  of  Providence,  in  January  1641.  Un- 
der the  cover  of  this  purchase  he  encroached  up  ->n  the  lands  of 
others,  and  complaints  having  been  entered  against  him  in  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  he  was  required  to  submit  himself  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  colony,  and  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  This  sum- 
mons he  treated  with  contempt ;  but  being  apprehensive,  that  he 
was  not  in  a  place  of  safety,  he  crossed  the  river  at  the  close  of 
1642,  and  with  eleven  others  purchased  of  Miantonimoh,  the  Nar- 
raganset  sachem,  a  tract  of  land  at  Mishawomet,  for  which  he  paid 
one  hundred  and  forty  four  fathoms  of  wampum.  The  deed  was 
signed  January  17,  1643.  The  town,  of  which  he  now  laid  the 
foundation,  was  afterwards  called  Warwick.  In  May  following  he 
and  his  party  were  seized  by  order  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  carried  to  Boston,  where  he  was  required  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  blasphemous  enemy  of  the  gospel  and  its 
ordinances,  and  of  all  civil  government.  His  ingenuity  embarrass- 
ed the  judges,  for  while  he  adhered  to  his  own  expressions,  which 
plainly  contradicted  the  opinions,  which  were  erabraced  in  Massa- 
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chtisetts,  he  yet,  when  examined  by  the  ministers,  professed  a  coin- 
■cidence  with  them  generally  in  their  religious  sentiments.  The 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  governor  before  his  seizure,  was  ad- 
dressed "  to  the  great,  honored,  idol  gentleman  of  Massachusetts," 
and  was  filled  with  reproaches  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers ; 
but  in  his  examination  he  declared,  that  he  had  reference  only  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  mankind  in  general.  He  had  asserted,  that 
Christ  suffered  actually  before  he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  but 
his  meaning  was,  as  he  said  to  the  court,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
actual  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  The  ordinances,  he  thought,  were 
abolished  after  the  revelation  was  written,  and  thus  he  could  admit, 
that  they  were  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  because  they  were  established 
for  a  short  time  by  him.  But  this  equivocation  did  not  avail  inuu 
His  opinions  were  undoubtedly  erroneous,  and  if  errors  are  to  be 
punished  by  the  civil  magistrate,  his  punishment  was  not  unjust. 
All  the  magistrates  but  three  were  of  opinion,  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  but  the  deputies  were  in  favor  of  milder  measures. 
Gorton,  with  a  number  of  his  companions,  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment and  hard  labor,  and  prohibited  from  passing  the  limits  of  the 
town,  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  from  propagating  his  heresies  un- 
;der  pain  of  death.  After  a  few  months,  dissatisfaction  of  many  people 
witu  his  imprisonment  and  other  causes  induced  the  court  to  sub- 
stitute banishment  in  its  place.  In  1644  he  went  to  England  with 
a  deed  from  the  Narraganset  Indians  transferring  their  territory  to 
the  king  ;  and  he  obtained  an  order  from  parliament,  securing  to 
him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  lands.  He  arrived  at  Boston 
in  1648,  andihence  proceeded  to  Shawomet,  which  he  called  War- 
wick in  honor  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  given  hinri  much 
assistance  in  effecting  his  object.  Here  he  officiated  as  a  minister, 
and  disseminated  his  doctrines,  inconsequence  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  descendants  of  his  followers  have  neglected  all  religion 
to  the  present  day.  He  died  after  the  year  1676  at  an  advanced 
age.  Without  the  advjaitages  of  education,  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  that  he  miglit  bet- 
ter understand  the  scnptures,  though  he  had  affected  to  despise  hu- 
man learning.  He  violently  opposed  the  quakers,  as  ^their  princi- 
ples were  hostile  to  his  antimonian  sentiments.  He  believed,  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  within  his  children,  and  that  he  w-as  as 
much  in  this  world  at  one  time  as  at  another ;  that  all,  which  is  re- 
lated of  him,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  that  he  was  in- 
carnate in  Adam,  and  was  the  image  of  God,  wherein  he  -was  creat- 
ed. He  was  zealous  for  a  pure  church,  and  represented  those  as 
Pharisaical  interpreters,  who  .could  establish  churches,  that  admit- 
ted of  falling  from  God  in  whole  or  in  any  pc\rt,  as  the  true  church- 
es of  Christ.  He  published  simplicity's  defence  against  the  seven 
headed  policy,  which  was  answered  by  Mr,  Winslow;  amidote 
against  Pharisaical  teachers ;  saltmarsh  returned  from  the  dead^ 
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1655;  a  glass  for  the  people  of  New  England.— W^jzif^ro/i,  309 
— 318,325;  Morton^  i\7 — 120;  Hutchinson,!.  72^  \\7 — 124,549; 
Backus'  abr.  50 — 55  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  ix.  35— -38  ;  Holmes'  annals, 
i.  298,  323  ;  ^''eal's  J^.  E.  i.  196  ;  Callender,  36,  37  ;  Magnolia,  vii. 
1 1  ;  Josselyn,  259  ;  H.  Adams'  JST.  E.  64 — 66. 

GOSNOLD  (Bartholomew),  an  intrepid  mariner  of  the  west 
of  England,  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  the  coast  of  America  March 
26,  1602.  Instead  of  approaching  this  country  by  the  way  of  the 
West  Indies,  he  was  the  first  Englishman,  who  c^-ectly  crossed  the 
ocean.  He  discovered  land  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  and  a  cape 
on  the  fifteenth,  near  which  he  caught  a  great  number  of  cod,  from 
which  circumstance  he  named  the  land  cape  Cod.  The  Indians, 
which  he  met  at  different  places,  wore  ornaments  of  copper,  and 
used  the  pipe  and  tobacco.  He  passed  Sandy  Point,  and  in  a  few 
days  came  to  an  island,  which  he  namtd  Martha's  Vineyard,  as  there 
were  many  vines  upon  it.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been,  not  the 
island,  which  now  bears  that  name,  but  the  small  island,  which  is 
called  No  man's  land.  He  resided  three  weeks  on  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  on  which  he  built  a  fort  and  store  house. 
But  finding,  that  he  had  not  a  supply  of  provisions,  he  gave  up  the 
design  of  making  a  settlement.  The  cellar  of  his  store  house  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Belknap  in  1797.  After  his  return  to  England, 
he  embarked  in  an  expeclition  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  a  member 
oi  the  council.  But  he  died,  soon  after  his  arrival,  August  22,  1 607. 
Belknafi's  jinier.  Hog.  ii.  100 — 122  ;  Holmes'  annals,  \.  142 — 144; 
Purchjs,\.v.  1690;  v.  1646 — 1653;  &zVA,  30,35,45  ;  Brit. empire^ 
i.  353  ;   Harris'  voy.  i.  8  16  ;    Univ.  hist,  xxxix.  269,  270. 

GRAYSON  (William),  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  appointed  a  representative  to  congress 
from  that  state  in  1784,  and  continued  a  number  of  years.  In  June 
1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  which  was  call- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  In  that  assembly,  rendered  illustrious  by  men  of 
the  first  talents,  he  was  very  conspicuous.  His  genius  united  with 
the  eloquence  of  Henry  in  opposing  the  adoption  of|the  constitution. 
While  he  acknowledged  the  evils  of  the  old  government,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  proposed  government  would  destroy  the  liberty  of 
the  states.  His  principal  objections  to  it  were,  that  it  took  from 
the  states  the  sole  right  of  direct  taxation,  which  Avas  the  highest, 
act  of  sovereignty  ;  that  the  limits  between  the  national  and  state 
authorities  were  not  sufficiently  defined  ;  that  they  might  clash,  in 
which  case  the  general  government  would  prevail ;  that  there 
was  no  provision  against  raising  such  a  navy,  as  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  protect  our  trade,  and  thus  would  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  European  powers  and  lead  to  war ;  and  that  there  were  no 
adequate  checks  against  the  abuse  of  power,  especially  by  the  pres- 
fdent,  who  was  responsible  only  to  his  counsellors  and  partners  in 
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crime,  the  members  of  the  senate.  After  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  Mr.  Grayson  was  appointed  one  oithe  senators  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1789.  His  colleague  was  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  died 
at  Dumfries,  whither  he  had  come  on  his  way  to  the  congress, 
March  12,  1790,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
at  the  reverend  Mr.  Spence  Grayson's.  His  great  abilities  were 
united  with  uaimpeached  integrity. — Gazette  of  U.  S.  i.  395  ;  De- 
bates in  Virginia  convent,  sec.  edit.  198,  304,  309,  348,  438. 

GREEN  (Sabhuel),  the  first  printer  in  North  America,  was  an 
inhabitant  ot  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  so  early  as  1639.  In  this 
year  a  press  was  set  up  in  that  town  by  a  Mr.  Daye,  at  the  charge 
oi  the  reverend  Joseph  Glover,  who  died  on  his  passage  to  this 
country.  Nothing  of  Daye's  printing  is  to  be  found.  The  press 
was  very  soon  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green.  The  first  thing,  which 
was  printed,  was  the  freeman's  oath  ;  the  next  an  almanac,  made 
for  New  England  by  Mr.  Pierce,  a  mariner ;  the  next  was  the  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms  made  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  others,  published  in  1640. 
Mr.  Green  printed  El'iot's  Indian  bible  in  1663  ;  the  body  of  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Connecticut  in  1672  ;  and  the  laws 
of  Plymouth,  and  the  second  edition  of  the  Indian  bible  in  1685. 
The  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  His  descendants  in 
every  succession  to  the  present  day  have  supported  the  honor  of  the 
typographic  art,  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  who,  it  is  believed,  was  his 
son,  published  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  newsletter,  the  first 
newspaper  in  America,  April  17,  1704.  Another  of  his  descendants 
Mr.  Timothy  Green,  went  to  New  London  in  1714  at  the  request 
of  tke  government  of  Connecticut  as  a  printer  to  the  colony,  and  a 
number  of  his  descendants  were  printers. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  209  ; 
vii.  19  ;  Holmes*  annals^  i.  312  ;  Winthrcfi,  171  ;  Trumbull's  Con- 
necticut, i.  478. 

GREENE  (Nathaniel),  a  major  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  about  the  year 
1740.  His  parents  were  quakers.  His  father  was  an  anchor  smith, 
who  was  concerned  in  some  valuable  iron  works,  and  transacted 
much  business.  While  he  was  a  boy,  he  learned  the  Latin  lan- 
guage chiefly  by  his  own  unassisted  industry.  Having  procured  a 
small  library,  his  mind  was  much  improved,  though  the  perusal  of 
military  history  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention. 
Such  was  the  estimation,  in  which  his  character  was  held,  that  he 
was  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  Rhode  Island.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  had  enkindled  at 
once  the  spirit  of  Americans  throughout  the  whole  continent,  Mr. 
Greene,  though  educated  in  the  peaceful  principles  of  the  friends, 
could  not  extinguish  the  martial  ardor,  which  had  been  excited  in 
his  own  breast.  Receiving  the  command  of  three  regiments  with 
the  title  of  brigadier  general,  he  led  them  to  Cambridge  ;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  the  quakers  renounced  all  connexion  with  him 
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as  a  member  of  their  religious  body.  On  the  arrival  of  Washing- 
ton at  Cambridge,  he  was  the  first,  who  expressed  lo  the  commander 
in  chief  his  satisfaction  in  his  appointment,  and  ne  soon  gained  his 
entire  confidence.  He  was  appointed  by  congress  major  general 
in  August  1776.  In  the  battles  of  Trenton  on  the  twenty  sixth  of 
December  following,  and  of  Prmceton  on  the  third  of  January  1777 
lie  was  much  distinguished.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  army  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  on  the  fourth  of  Oc- 
tober. In  March  1778  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  general, 
which  office  he  accepted  on  condition,  that  Ms  rank  in  the  army 
should  not  be  affected,  ana  that  he  should  retain  his  command  in  the 
time  of  action.  This  right  he  exercised  on  the  twenty  eighth  of 
June  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  His  courage  and  skill  were  again 
displayed  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  August  in  Rhode  Island.  He  re- 
signed in  this  year  the  office  of  quarter  master  general,  and  was 
succeeded  by  colonel  Pickering.  After  the  disasters,  which  attend- 
ed the  American  arms  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  appointed  to  su- 
persede Gates,  and  he  took  the  command  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment December  3,  1780.  Huving  recruited  the  army,  which  had 
been  exceedingly  reduced  by  defeat  and  desertion,  he  sent  out  a 
detachment  under  the  brave  general  Morgan,  who  gained  the  im- 
portant victory  at  the  Cowpens  January  17,  1781.  Greene  effect- 
ed a  junction  with  him  on  the  seventh  of  February,  but  on  account 
of  the  superior  numbers  of  Cornwaliis  he  retreated  with  great  skill 
to  Virginia.  Having  received  an  accession  to  his  forces,  he  return- 
ed to  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March  was  defeated.  The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  British,  for  their  loss  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Americans, 
and  no  advantages  were  derived  from  it.  In  a  few  days  Cornwaliis 
began  to  march  towards  Wilmington,  leavingjmany  of  his  wounds 
ed  behind  him,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat,  and  Greene 
followed  him  for  some  time.  But  altering  his  plan,  he  resolved  to 
recommence  offensive  operations  in  South  Carolina.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  directly  to  Camden,  where  on  the  twenty  fifth  of 
April  he  was  engaged  with  lord  Rawdon.  Victory  inclined  for 
some  time  to  the  Americans,  but  the  retreat  of  two  companies  oc- 
casioned the  defeat  of  the  whole  army.  Greene  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  took  such  measures  as  effectually  prevented  lord  Raw- 
don from  inr.proving  his  success,  and  obliged  him  in  the  beginning 
of  May  to  retii^  beyond  the  Santee.  While  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Santee,  Greene  hung  in  one  day  eight  soidiers,  who  had 
deserted  from  his  army.  For  three  months  afterwards  no  instance 
of  desertion  took  place.  A  number  of  forts  and  garrisons  in  South 
Carolina  now  fell  into  his  hands.  He  commenced  the  siege  of 
JiJinety  six  on  the  twenty  second  of  May,  but  he  was  obliged  on  the 
approach  of  lord  Rawdon  in  June  to  raise  the  siege.  The  army, 
which  nad  been  highly  encouraged  by  the  late  success,  was  no-vr 
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reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  retreating  to  the  extremity 
of  the  state.  The  American  commander  was  advised  to  retire  to 
Virginia  ;  but  to  suggestions  oi  ihis  kind,  he  replied,  "  1  will  recov- 
er South  Carolina,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  Waiting  till  the  British 
forces  were  divided,  he  faced  about,  and  lord  Rawdon  was  pursued 
in  his  turn,  and  was  oflered  battle  after  he  reached  his  encampment 
at  Orangeburgh,  but  he  declined  it.  On  the  eighth  of  September 
Greene  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  victory  at  the  Eutaw 
springs,  in  which  the  British,  who  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
lost  eleven  hundred  men,  and  the  Americans  about  half  that  num- 
ber. For  his  good  conduct  in  this  action  congress  presented  him 
with  a  British  standard  and  a  golden  medal.  This  engagement 
may  be  considered  as  closing  the  revolutionary  war  in  South  Caro- 
lina. During  the  remainder  of  his  command  he  had  to  struggle 
"with  the  greatest  difficulties  from  the  want  of  supplies  for  his  troops. 
Strong  symptoms  of  mutiny  appeared,  but  his  firmness  and  decision 
completely  quelled  it. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  greatest  dissensions  prevailed,  and  his  endeavors  to  re- 
store harmony  were  attended  with  success.  In  October  1785  he 
sailed  to  Georgia,  where  he  had  a  considerable  estate  not  far  distant 
from  Savannah.  Here  he  passed  his  time  as  a  private  citizen,  occu- 
pied by  domestic  concerns.  While  walking  without  an  umbrella, 
the  intense  ruys  of  the  sun  overpowered  hiip,  and  occasioned  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  of  which  he  died  June  19,  1786,  in  the  forty 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  August  following  congress  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  seat  of  the  federal 
gbvernment. 

General  Greene  possessed  a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition, 
and  abhorring  the  cruelties  and  excesses,  of  which  partizans  on 
both  sides  were  guilty,  he  uniformly  inculcated  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion. Yet  he  was  resolutely  sevce,  when  the  preservation  of  dis- 
cipline rendered  severity  necessary.  In  the  campaign  of  1781  he 
displayed  the  prudence,  the  military  skill,  the  unshaken  firmness, 
and  the  daring  courage,  which  are  seldom  combined,  and  which 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  American  officers.  His  judgment 
was  correct,  and  his  self  possession  never  once  forsook  him.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says,  that  he  was  seven  months  in  the  field 
without  taking  off  his  clothes  for  a  single  night.  It  is  thought,  that 
he  was  the  most  endeared  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  as- 
sociates in  arms.  Washington  often  lamented  his  death  with  the 
keenest  sorrow. — Hillhouse's  oration  on  his  death  ;  American  muae^ 
«7«,  ii.  337 — 343;  iii  23;  vii.39 — 41,  107 — 109,210,  211  ;  Massa, 
magazine^  iv.  616,  671  j  Gordon^  ii.  65  ;  iii.  473;  iv.  168,  406  ; 
MarshalU'nx.  219  ;  iv.  263,  335,  540,  556  ;  v.  116  ;  Famsay's  S. 
Carolina,  ii.  190 — 193,  204 — 225,  245 — 25  1  ;  Hardie ;  Holmes^  ati- 
nalf,  ii.  440—449  ;   Sledman,  ii.  376  ;    IVurreny'ni.  56 — 59. 
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G RIDLEY  (Jeremy),  attorney  general  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1725.  He  was  ed- 
itor of  the  weekly  rehearsal,  a  neVt^spaper,  which  commenced  in 
Boston  September  27,  1781,  and  continued  only  for  one  year.  He 
soon  became  preeminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  appointed  king's  at- 
torney. In  this  capacity  he  in  1761  defended  the  writs  of  assist- 
ance, which  the  custom  house  officers  had  applied  for  to  the  superior 
court,  and  by  which  they  would  be  authorized  to  enter  at  their  dis- 
cretion suspected  houses.  He  was  opposed  with  great  force  of  ar- 
gument by  his  former  pupil,  Mr.  Otis.  He  died  September  10, 
1767,  being  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia,  and  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  free  masons.  His  strength  of  understanding,  and  his 
extensive  knowledge,  particularly  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
classical  literature  gave  him  the  first  rank  among  men  of  intellect 
and  learning,  while  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  canon  and  civil 
law  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  possessed  at  the 
same  time  a  sensibility  of  heart,  which  endeared  him  to  those,  who 
were  connected  with  him  in  social  and  domestic  lile.  His  fortitude 
in  his  last  moments  resulted  from  the  principles  of  religion.— 
Collect,  hist.  soc.  iii.  501  ;  v.  212  ;  Boston  post  boy,  Sefil.  14,  1767  ; 
Minot,  ii.  88 — 90  ;  Gordon,  i.  141  ;  Memoirs  of  T.  Mollis,  290, 
400. 

HAMILTON  (Andrew),  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphiaj 
died  in  the  summer  of  1741,  He  had  been  speaker  of  the  house 
of  assembly,  but  he  resis;nea  this  office  in  1739  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities.  He  fiUed  several  stations  with  honor,  integrity, 
and  ability.  In  Zenger's  trial  at  New  York  he  acquired  much  rep- 
utation as  a  lawyer.  His  son,  James  Hamilton,  was  repeatedly 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  ':>etween  the  years  1748  and  1771.— 
Proui's  hist.  PemiiiiJlvama,  ii.  216 — 219  ;   Holmes'  annals,  ii.  141. 

HAMILTON  (Alexander),  fi.si  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  and  was 
born  in  1757.  His  father  was  the  younger  son  of  an  English  fami- 
ly, and  his  mother  was  an  American.  At  the  of  age  sixteen  he  ac- 
companied his  mother  to  New  York,  and  entered  a  student  of  Co- 
lumbia college,  in  which  he  continued  about  three  years.  While  a 
member  of  this  institution  the  first  buddings  of  his  intellect  gave 
presages  of  his  future  eminence.  Tiie  contest  with  Great  Britain 
called  forth  the  first  talents  on  each  side,  and  his  juvenile  pen  as- 
serted the  claims  of  the  colonies  against  very  respectable  writers. 
His  papers  exhibited  such  evi  ence  of  intellect  and  wisdom,  that 
they  were  ascribed  to  Mr  Jay.  and  when  the  truth  was  discovered, 
America  saw  with  astonishment  a  1  id  of  seventeen  in  the  list  of  her 
able  advocates.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  American 
army  as  an  officer  of  artillery.  The  first  sound  of  war  awakened 
his  martial  spirit,  and  as  a  soldier  he  soon  conciliated  the  regard 
of  his  brethren  in  arms.     It  was  not  long  before  he  attracted  the 
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iaotlc€  of  Washington,  who  in  1777  selected  him  as  an  aid  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  His  sound  understanding,  comprehen- 
sive views,  application,  and  promptitude  soon  gained  him  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  patron.  In  such  a  school,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  his  genius  should  be  novirished.  By  intercourse  with  Wash- 
ington, by  surveying  his  plans,  observing  his  consummate  prudence, 
and  by  a  minute  inspection  of  the  springs  of  national  operations  he 
became  fitted  for  command.  Throughout  the  campaign,  which 
terminated  in  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  colonel  Hamilton 
commanded  a  battalion  of  light  hifaniry.  At  the  siege  of  York 
in  178 1,  v/hen  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  two  redoubts,  which 
flanked  it  and  were  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
British  works,  very  much  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches.  It 
was  resolved  to  possess  them,  and  to  prevent  jealousies  the  attack 
'  of  the  one  was  committed  to  the  Americans  and  of  the  other  to 
the  French.  The  detachment  of  the  Americans  was  commanded 
by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  colonel  Hamilton,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  led  the  advanced  corps,  consisting  of  two  battalions. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  the 
troops  rushed  to  the  charge  without  firing  a  single  gun.  The 
works  were  assaulted  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  carried  with 
but  little  loss.  Eight  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  action  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  irritation  lately  produced  by  the  infamous  slaughter  in 
fort  Griswold,  not  a  man  was  killed,  who  ceased  to  resist. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  Hamilton  sheathed  his 
sword,  and  being  encumbered  with  a  family  and  destitute  of  funds, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  five  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  this 
profession  he  soon  rose  to  distinction.  But  his  private  pursuits 
could  not  detach  him  from  regai'd  to  the  public  welfare.  The  vio- 
lence, which  was  meditated  against  the  property  and  persons  of  all, 
who  remained  in  the  city  during  the  war,  called  forth  his  generous 
exertions,  and  by  the  aid  of  governor  Clinton  the  faithless  and  re- 
vengeful scheme  was  defeated.  In  a  few  years  a  more  important 
affair  demanded  his  talents.  After  witnessing  the  debility  of  the 
confederation  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  effi- 
cient general  government,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1787  a  member 
of  the  federal  convention  for  New  York.  He  assisted  in  forming 
the  constitution  of  our  country.  It  did  not  indeed  completely 
meet  his  wishes.  He  was  afraid,  that  it  did  not  contain  sufficient 
means  of  strength  for  its  own  preservation,  and  that  in  consequence 
we  should  share  the  fate  of  many  other  republics  and  pass  thiough. 
anarchy  to  despotism.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  more  permanent  ex- 
ecutive and  senate.  He  wished  for  a  strong  government,  which 
would  not  be  shaken  by  the  conflict  of  different  interests  through 
an  extensive  territory,  and  which  should  be  adequate  to  all  the 
forms  of  national  exigency.  He  was  apprehensive,  that  the  in- 
creased wealth  and  population  of  the  states  would  lead  to  encroach- 
42 
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ments  on  the  union,  and  he  anticipated  the  day,  when  the  general 
government,  unable  to  support  itself,  would  fall.  These  were  his 
views  and  feelings,  and  he  freely  expressed  them.  But  the  patri- 
otism of  Hamilton  was  not  of  that  kind,  which  yields  every  thing, 
because  it  cannot  accomplish  all,  that  it  desires.  Believing  the  con- 
stitution to  be  incomparably  superior  to  the  old  confederation,  he 
exerted  all  his  talents  in  its  support,  though  it  did  not  rise  tc  his 
conception  of  a  perfect  system.  By  his  pen  in  the  papers  signed 
Publius,  and  by  his  voice  in  the  convention  of  New  York  he  con- 
tributed much  to  its  adoption.  When  the  goveriiment  was  organ- 
ized in  1789,  Washington  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
In  the  new  demands,  which  were  now  made  upon  his  talents,  the 
resources  of  his  mind  did  not  fail  liiin.  In  his  reports  he  px'oposed 
plans  for  funding  the  debt  of  the  ur.lon  and  for  assuming  the  debts 
of  the  respective  states,  for  establishing  a  bank  and  mint,  and  for 
procuring  a  revenue.  He  wished  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  his 
country  by  satisfying  her  creditors,  and  to  combine  witnthe  govern- 
ment such  a  monied  interest,  as  might  facilitate  its  operations. 
But  Avhilc  he  opened  sources  of  •wealth  to  thousands  by  establishing 
public  credit,  and  thus  restoring  the  public  paper  to  its  original 
value,  he  did  not  enrich  himself.  He  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
situation,  nor  improve  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed  for  acquiring  a 
fortune.  Though  accused  of  amassing  wealth,  he  did  not  vest  a 
dollar  in  the  public  funds.  He  was  exquisitely  delicate  in  regard  to 
his  official  character,  being  determined  if  possible  to  prevent  tae 
impeachment  of  his  motives,  and  preserve  his  integrity  and  good 
name  unimpaired. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  administration  a  disagreement  existed 
between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  increased  till  it  issued  in  such  open  hostility,  and  introduced 
such  confusion  in  the  cabinet,  that  Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
address  a  letter  to  each,  recommending  forbearance  and  moderation. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  states  and  wished  to  add  new  strength  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  while  Mr.  Jefferson  entertairied  little  jealousy  of  the  state 
sovereignties,  and  was  rather  desii'ous  of  checking  and  limiting  the 
exercise  of  the  national  authorities,  particularly  the  power  of  the 
executive.  Other  points  of  difference  existed,  and  a  reconciliation 
could  not  be  effected.  In  the  beginning  of  1793,  after  intelligence 
of  the  rupture  between  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been  received, 
Hamilton,  as  one  of  the  cabinet  of  the  president,  supported  the 
opinion,  that  the  treaty  with  France  was  no  longer  binding,  and  that 
a  nation  might  absolve  itself  from  the  obligations  of  real  treaties, 
when  such  a  change  takes  place  in  the  internal  situation  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  as  renders  the  continuance  of  the  connexion  dis- 
advantageous or  dangerous.  He  advised  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
pected French  minister  should  not  be  received  in  an  unqualified 
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manner.  The  secretary  of  state  on  the  other  hand  was  of  opinion 
thut  the  revokition  in  France  had  produced  no  change  in  the  lela- 
(ions  between  the  two  countries,  and  could  not  weaken  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties  ;  and  this  opinion  was  embraced  by  Washington. 
The  advice  of  Haroiiton  was  followed  in  regard  to  the  insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  and  such  a  detachment  was  sent  out  under 
his  own  command,  that  it  was  suppressed  without  effusion  of  blood. 
He  remained  but  a  short  time  afterv/ards.  in  office.  As  his  property 
had  been  wasted  in  the  piiblic  service,  the  care  of  a  rising  iamily 
made  it  his  duty  to  retire,  that  by  renewed  exertions  in  his  profes- 
sion he  might  provide  for  their  support.  He  accordingly  resigned 
his  ciHce  on  the  last  of  January  1795,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr, 
Woicott.  x^ot  long  after  this  period,  as  he  was  accused  of  pecula- 
tion, he  was  induced  to  repel  the  charge,  and  in  doing  this  he 
«;hcught  it  necessaiy  to  disclose  a  circumstance,  which  it  would 
have  been  more  honorable  to  his  character  to  have  left  in  oblivion. 
This  was  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,  while  he 
\,'i.s  secretary  of  the  treasury.  When  a  provisional  army  was  raised 
in  1798  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  and  demands  of  Fi-ance, 
Washington  suspended  his  acceptance  of  the  command  of  it  on 
the  condition,  that  Hamilton  should  be  his  associate  and  tiie  second 
in  command.  This  arrangement  was  accordingly  made.  After 
the  adjustment  of  our  dispute  Avith  the  French  republic,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  army,  he  returned  again  to  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  New  York.'  In  this  place  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
in  June  1804  colonel  Burr,  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  a  letter  to  general  Hamilton,  requiring  his  acknowl- 
edgment or  denial  of  the  use  of  any  expression  derogatory  to 
the  honor  of  the  former.  This  demand  was  deemed  inadmissible, 
and  a  duel  was  the  consequence.  After  the  close  of  the  circuit 
court,  the  parties  met  at  Hoboken  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
July  the  eleventh,  and  Hamilton  fell  on  the  same  spot,  where  his 
son  a  few  years  before  had  fallen,  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple of  honor,  and  in  the  same  .violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
man.  He  was  carried  into  the  city,  and  being  desirous  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  he  immediately  sent  for  the 
reverend  Dr.  Mason.  As  the  principles  of  his  church  prohibited 
him  from  administering  the  ordinance  in  private,  this  minister  of 
the  gospel  informed  general  Hamilton,  that  the  sacrament  was  an 
exhibition  and  pledge  of  the  mercies,  which  the  Son  of  God  has 
purchased,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  sign  did  not  exclude  from 
the  mercies  signified,  which  were  accessible  to  him  by  faith  in  their 
gracious  Author.  He  replied,  "  I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  only  as  a 
sign  that  I  wanted  it,"  In  the  conversation,  which  ensued,  he  disa- 
vowed all  intention  of  taking  the  life  of  colonel  Burr,  and  declared 
his  abhorrence  cf  the  Avhole  transaction.  When  the  sin,  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty-,  was  inlimatcd  to  him,   he  assented  with   strong 
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emotion  ;  and  when  the  Infinite  merit  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  pro* 
pitiation  for  sin,  the  sole  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  was 
suggested,  he  said  with  emphasis,  "  I  have  a  tender  reliance  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Almighty  through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  The  reverend  bishop  Moore  was  afterwards  sent  for,  and 
after  making  suitable  inquiries  of  the  penitence  and  faith  of  gene- 
ral Hamilton,  and  receiving  his  assurance,  that  he  would  never 
again,  if  restored  to  health,  be  engaged  in  a  similar  transaction,  but 
•would  employ  all  his  influence  in  society  to  discountenance  the  bar- 
barous custom,  administered  to  him  the  communion.  After  this  his 
mind  was  composed.  He  expired  about  two  o'clock  on  Thursday 
July  12,  1804,  aged  about  forty  seven  years. 

General  Hamilton  possessed  very  uncommon  powers  of  mind. 
To  whatever  subject  he  directed  bis  attention,  he  was  able  to  grasp 
it,  and  in  whatever  he  engaged,  in  that  he  excelled.  So  stupend- 
ous were  his  talents  and  so  patient  was  his  industry,  that  no  investiga- 
tion presented  difficulties,  which  he  could  not  conquer.  In  the  class 
of  men  of  intellect  he  held  the  first  rank.  His  eloquence  was  of  the 
most  interesting  kind,  and  when  new  exertions  were  required,  he 
rose  in  new  strength,  and  touching  at  his  pleasure  every  string  of 
pity  or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he  bent  the  passions  of  oth- 
ers to  his  purpose.     At  the  bar  he  gained  the  first  eminence. 

With  regard  to  his  political  designs  the  most  contradictory  opin^ 
ions  were  entertained.  While  one  party  believed  his  object  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  present  constitution,  the  other  party  imput- 
ed to  him  the  intention  of  subverting  it ;  his  friends  regarded  him 
as  an  impartial  statesman,  while  his  enemies  perceived  in  his  con- 
duct only  hostility  to  France  and  attachment  to  her  rival.  What- 
ever may  be  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, his  preference  of  his  country's  interest  to  his  own  cannot  be 
questioned  by  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  his  character.  He 
took  no  measures  to  secure  a  transient  popularity,  but,  like  every 
ti'ue  friend  of  his  country,  was  willing  to  rest  his  reputation  upon 
the  integrity  of  his  conduct.  So  far  was  he  from  fluttering  the 
people,  that  he  more  than  once  dared  to  throw  himself  into  the 
torrent,  that  he  might  present  some  obstruction  to  its  course. 
He  was  an  honest  politician ;  and  his  frankness  has  been  com- 
mended even  by  those,  who  considered  his  political  principles 
as  hostile  to  the  American  confederated  republic.  His  views  of 
the  necessity  of  a  firm  general  ^^government  rendered  him  a  de- 
cided friend  of  the  union  of  the  Amei'ican  states.  His  feelings 
and  language  were  indignant  towards  every  thing,  which  pointed  at 
its  dissolution.  His  hostility  to  every  influence,  which  leaned  tOr 
wa'-ds  the  project,  was  stern  and  steady,  and  in  every  shape  it  en- 
countered his  reprobation.  No  man,  of  those,  who  were  not  friend- 
ly to  the  late  administration,  possessed  so  Avide  and  command- 
ing an  influence  ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
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elevated  height,  on  which  he  stood.  In  assigning  the  reasons  for 
accepting  the  challenge  of  colonel  Burr,  while  lie  seems  to  intimate 
his  apprehensions,  that  the  debility  of  the  general  government 
would  be  followed  by  convulsions,  he  also  alludes  to  the  demand, 
which,  in  such  an  event,  might  be  made  upon  his  military  talents. 
His  words  are,  "  the  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,  whether  in  re- 
sisting mischief  or  effecting  good,  in  those  crises  of  our  public  af- 
fairs, which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable 
from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudice  in  this  particular." 

With  all  his  preeminence  of  talents,  and  amiable  as  he  was  in 
private  life,  general  Hamilton  is  yet  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence, which  intercource  with  a  depraved  world  has  in  perverting 
the  judgment.  In  principle  he  was  opposed  to  duelling,  his  con- 
science was  not  hardened,  and  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  happiness 
of  his  wife  and  children  ;  but  no  consideration  was  strong  enough 
to  prevent  him  from  exposing  his  life  in  single  combat.  His  own 
views  of  usefulness  were  followed  in  contrariety  to  the  injunctions 
©f  his  Maker  and  Judge.  He  bad  been  for  some  time  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  his  intention,  if  his  life  had 
been  spared,  to  have  written  a  work  upon  its  evidences. 

Genei-al  Hamilton  possessed  many  friends,  and  he  was  endeared 
to  them,  for  he  was  gentle,  tender,  and  benevolent.  While  he  was 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  familiarity  with  him  only  increased 
tJie  regard,  in  which  ho  wari  held.  In  his  person  he  was  small,  and 
short  in  stature.  He  married  a  daughter  of  general  Schuyler,  and 
left  an  afflicted  v/idow  and  a  number  of  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

He  published  the  letters  of  Phucion,  which  were  in  favor  of  the 
loyalists  after  the  peace.  The  federalist,  a  series  of  essays,  which 
appearedin  the  public  pi.pcrs  in  the  interval  between  thelpublication 
and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  or  soon  af- 
ter, and  which  was  designed  to  elucidate  and  support  its  principles, 
was  w  rittcn  by  him  in  conj  unction  with  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Madison .  He 
wrote  all  the  numbers,  excepting  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  54,  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Jay  ;  numbers  10,  14,  and  37  to  48  inclusive 
by  Mr.  Madison;  and  numbers  18,  19,  and  20,  which  he  and  Mr. 
Madison  wrote  conjointly.  This  work  has  been  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  is  held  in  the  higlicst  estimation.  His  reports  while 
secretary  of  the  treasury  are  very  long,  and  display  great  powers  o!" 
mind.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  American  museum. 
In  the  report  upon  manufactures  he  controverts  the  principles  of 
Adam  Smith.  In  the  papers  signed  Pacificus,  written  in  1793, 
while  he  justified  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  he  also  supported 
his  opinion,  that  we  were  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  our  treat- 
ies v/ith  France,  and  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  coalition 
of  the  European  powers  for  the  i-eestablishment  of  the  FrcnrJi 
monarchy.  He  published  also  observations  on  certain  docu- 
ments Sec.  being  a  defence  of  himself  against  the  d-r.rgc  of  pecTila- 
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tion,  ITQ/ ;  and  a  letter  concerning  the  public  conduct  and  character 
of  his  excellency  John  Adams,  president  of  the  United  States, 
1800.  In  this  letter  he  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  venerable  pa- 
triot, who  was  more  disposed  than  himself  to  maintain  peace  with 
France,  was  unworthy  of  being  replaced  in  the  high  station,  which 
he  occupied. — -Mason's  oration  on  his  death ;  A''otfs  discourse  ; 
Morris*  fun.  oration  ;  Otis''  eulogy  ;  Arties'  sketch  ;  Marshall^  v. 
131,  212,  234,  350 — 360,405,  607 — 611;  Brissot,  nouv.  voy.  i. 
243,244  ;  Public  jiafiers  for  July  and  ylugust  1804;  American  mu- 
seum,  xi.  1 — 51  j62 — 78  ;  Hardie;  Public  characters  for  1806,  363  j 
Monthly  anthology ^  iv.   601. 

HANCOCK  (John),  minister  of  I^exingtOn,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  in  1670,  and  was  graduated  at  llarvai'd  college  in  1689.  He 
was  ordained  November  2,  1698.  After  a  ministry  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  he  died  very  suddenly  December  6,  1752,  in  the 
eighty  second  year  of  his  age.  About  a  fortnight  before  his  death 
he  officiated  at  the  orriination  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Gushing  of  Wal- 
tham.  Two  of  his  sons  were  ministers,  one  of  whom,  Ebenezer 
Hancock,  v/as  settled  as  his  colleague  January  2,  1733,  and  died 
January  28, 1740.  Mr.  Hancock  possessed  a  facetious  temper,  and 
in  general  his  wit  was  used  with  discretion.  Being  a  friend  to  peace 
he  exerted  himself,  and  with  success,  to  preserve  harmony  in  his 
parish.  By  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  was  highly  respected 
and  beloved,  and  as  he  was  for  many  years  senior  minister  in  the 
county,  his  services  v^cvc  frequently  requested  in  ecclesiastical 
councils.  He  had  given  the  charge  to  twenty  one  ministers.  He 
retained  uncommon  vigor  to  the  last.  He  published  the  election 
sermon,  1722  ;  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  November  21, 1724  ; 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  1726  ;  a  sermon  at  the  instal- 
lation of  the  reverend  Timothy  Harrington,  1748. — AfifiletorC s  fun- 
eral sermon. 

HANCOCK  (John),  minister  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son.  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1719.  He  was  ordained  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Joseph  Marsh 
November  2,  1726.  His  death  took  place  May  7, 1744,  in  the  for- 
ty second  year  of  his  age.  Possessing  good  talents,  he  applied 
with  diligence  to  the  studies  of  the  ministerial  office.  During  the 
revival  of  religion,  which  was  so  remarkable  in  different  parts  of 
America  a  short  time  before  his  death,  it  was  his  wish  to  guard  his 
people  against  what  he  considered  as  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  against  infidelity  and  indifference  to  religion  on  the  other.  Af- 
ter a  life  of  uprightness  and  sobriety,  he  expressed  in  his  last  mo- 
ments the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  looked  for  the  mercy  of  the  I^rd  Jesus  to  eternal  life. 
He  published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  honorable  Edmund 
Quincy,  1738  ;  a  century  sermon  preached  September  16,  1739  ; 
4in  the  good  work  of  grace,  1743  ;  an  expostulatory  and  pacific  let- 
ter in  reply  to  Mr,  (}ce,  1743. — Gnu's  sermon  on  his  death. 
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HANCOCK  (Thomas),  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  college,  was 
the  son  of  ^he  reverend  IVIr.  Hancock  of  Lexington,  and  died  in 
Boston  August  1,  1764.  His  portrait  at  full  length  is  in  the  philos- 
ophy chamber  of  the  college.  His  nephew,  the  late  governor 
Hancock,  inherited  most  of  his  property  ;  but  he  bequeathed  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  foundhig  a  professorship  of  the  He- 
brew and  other  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  college  ;  one  thou- 
sand pounds  lawful  money  to  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  North  America  ;  and  six  hundred  pounds  to 
the  town  of  Boston  towards  erecting  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
suc'.i  persons,  as  are  deprived  of  their  reason.  Stephen  Sewall, 
the  nrst  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  inducted  into  his  office  in  1765. — Annual  register 
for  1764,    116;  Holmes'  annals.^  ii.  277. 

HANCOCK  (John,  ll.  d.),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Hancock  of  Braintree,  and  was  born 
about  the  year  1737.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1754. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  esquire,  he  received 
a  very  considerable  fortune,  and  soon  became  an  eminent  merchant. 
In  1766  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
for  Boston  with  James  Otis,  Thomas  Cushing,  and  Samuel  Adams. 
The  seizure  of  his  sloop  Liberty  in  1768.  for  evading  the  laws  of 
trade  occasioned  a  riot,  and  several  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  As  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  assumed  a  more  serious  shape,  and  affairs  were 
hastening  to  a  ci'isis,  Mr.  Hancock  evinced  his  attachment  to  the 
rights  of  his  country.  He  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress 
in  1774.  On  the  twelfth  of  June  of  the  following  year  general 
Gage  issued  his  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  tlie  rebels,  ex- 
cepting Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  "  whose  offences,"  it  is 
declared,  "  arc  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  con- 
sideration, than  that  of  condign  punishment."  Mr.  Hancock  was 
at  this  time  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  president  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  May  in  the  place  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  home. 
In  this  office,  as  the  head  of  the  illustrious  congress  of  1776,  he 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  consequence  of  the  ill 
state  of  his  health  he  took  his  leave  of  congress  in  October  i777, 
and  received  their  thanks  for  his  unremitted  attention  and  steady 
impartiality  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  Henry  Laurens 
was  his  successor. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  he 
was  chosen  the  first  governor  in  October  1780,  and  was  aimually  re- 
elected and  continued  in  that  office  till  February  1785,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1787  he  was  again  chosen  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bqw- 
doin  and  remained  in  the  chair  till  his  death,  October  8,  179.3,  aged 
fifty  six  years.     His  administration  was  very  popular.     It  was  ap» 
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prehended  by  some,  that  on  his  accession  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment would  not  be  sufficiently  maintained  ;  but  his  language  on 
assuming  the  chair  was  manly  and  decisive,  and  by  his  moderation 
und  lenity  the  civil  convulsion  was  completely  quieted  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Fourteen 
persons,  Avho  received  sentence  of  death,  were  pardoned.  In  his 
public  speeches  to  the  legislature  he  acquitted  himself  with  a  de- 
gree of  popular  eloquence,  which  is  seldom  equalled.  In  one  of 
his  last  acts  as  governor  he  supported  in  a  dignified  manner  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  states.  By  a  process  commenced 
against  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  William  Vassal,  esquire,  he  was 
summoned  by  a  writ  to  answer  to  the  prosecution  in  the  court  of 
the  United  States,  liut  he  declined  the  smallest  concession,  which 
might  lessen  the  independence  of  the  state,  whose  interests 
were  entrusted  to  his  cure,  and  he  supported  his  opinion  with  firm- 
ness and  dignity.  Litigations  of  this  nature  were  soon  afterwards 
precluded  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hancock  is  represented  as  not  favored  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  as  not  honoring  the  sciences  very  much  by  his 
personal  attentions.  But  he  was  easy  in  his  address,  polished  in 
manners,  affable,  and  liberal  ;  and  as  president  of  congress  he 
exhibited  a  dignity,  impartiality,  quickness  of  conception,  and 
constant  attention  to  business,  which  secured  him  respect.  As  the 
chairman  of  a  deliberative  body,  few  could  preside  with  such  repu- 
tation. In  the  eai'ly  periods  of  his  public  career,  it  has  been  said, 
that  he  was  somewhat  inconstant  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
his  country.  Though  this  representation  should  be  true  ;  yet  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  the  part,  which  he  took,  was  decided 
and  uniform,  and  his  patriotic  exertions  are  worthy  of  honorable 
remembrance.  By  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  insinuating 
address,  he  secured  an  almost  unequalled  popularity.  He  could 
speak  with  ease  and  propriety  on  every  subject.  Being  considered  as 
a  republican  in  principle  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, whenever  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor,  he  was 
chosen  to  that  office  by  an  undisputed  majority.  In  private  life  he 
was  charitable  and  generous.  With  a  large  fortune  he  had  also  a 
disposition  to  employ  it  for  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  The 
poor  shared  liberally  iu  his  bounty.  He  was  also  a  generous  bene- 
factor of  Harvard  college.  He  published  an  oration,  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  Boston  massacre,  1774. —  Thacher's  sermon  on  his 
death  ;  Gordon,  i.  208,  231;  ii.  3 1  ;  iii.  1 8—21,  498  ;  Warren,  i. 
■212 — 2  15,  430  ;  Minot's  hist,  insurrect.  179,  184  ;  Massa.  mercury, 
October  U,  1793  ;  Tlobnen'  annals,  ii.  315  ;  Brissot  ncuv.  doxj.  i. 
152. 

HARDENBERGH    (Jacobus    R.  d.  d.),     first   president  of 
Queen's  college  in  Now  Jersey,  was  a  native  of  this  country.      He 
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was  not  favored  with  the  same  advantages  in  tlie  early  part  of  his 
education,  which  some  of  his  contemporaiies  enjoyed  ;  yet  with  a 
powerful  mind,  and  habits  of  perseverins^  application  he  made  such 
progress  in  knowledge,  that  he  was  justly  esteemed  a  great  divine. 
He  was  ordained  by  that  party  in  the  Dutch  churches,  which  was 
denominated  the  Ccetus,  and  was  its  most  distinguished  and  able 
supporter.  He  cheerfully  exerted  himself  with  the  reverend  Dr. 
Livingston  in  1771,  when  he  was  minister  of  Raritan,  to  heal  the 
division  of  the  Dutch  churches,  and  a  union  was  completed  in  the 
following  year.  After  the  charter  of  Queen's  college  at  New 
Brunswick  was  obtained  in  1770  he  was  the  first  president,  and  di- 
ed in  that  office  in  November  1790.  This  institution  was  designed 
for  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hardenbergh's 
piety  was  ardent ;  his  labors  indefatigable  ;  and  his  ministry  great- 
ly blessed. — Christian's  magazine,  ii.  13,  270. 

HART(Oliver),  minister  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was 
born  at  Warminster,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  5,  1723.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  re- 
ligion and  was  baptized.  He  was  ordained  at  Southampton  Octo- 
ber 18,  1749,  and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Charleston,  where  he 
succeeded  the  reverend  Mr.  Chanler,  and  was  minister  of  the  bap- 
tist church  in  that  city  for  thirty  years.  In  such  estimation  was 
his  character  for  patriotism  and  talents  held  by  the  council  of  safety 
of  Carolina,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed 
by  them,  with  the  honorable  William  Henry  Drayton  and  the  rev- 
erend William  Tennent,  to  visit  the  frontiers  in  order  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  to  the  change,  which  had  taken 
place  in  public  affairs.  In  February  1780  the  warm  interest,  which 
he  took  in  promoting  the  American  revolution,  induced  him  to 
leave  Charleston,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  were  about  to  besiege  the  city.  In  December  following  he 
was  settled  at  Hopewell  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  December  31,  1795,  in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hart  possessed  strong  powers  of  mind.  His  imagination 
was  lively  and  his  judgment  sound.  Though  not  favored  with  a 
liberal  education,  by  diligent  study  and  habitual  reflection  he  became 
very  respectable  for  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  He  was  a 
uniform  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  free  and  sovereign  grace.  As 
a  preacher  his  mannerwas  pleasing  and  his  delivery  animated.  As 
a  citizen  he  was  a  firm  and  decided  patiiot.  He  possessed  a  liberal 
spirit  and  exhibited  the  beneficence,  which  he  recommended.  In 
his  last  moments  he  enjoyed  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  resting 
•his  hopes  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  published  several 
sermons  and  tracts,  namely,  dancing  exploded  ;  a  discourse  on  the 
death  of  the  reverend  William  Tennent  j  the  Christian  temple  ; 
n  circular  letter  on  Christ's  mediatorial  character  ;  American's 
rpmembranrer  :    a  gospel   church  porvraved  :  and  a  thanksgiving 
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sermon,  1789.  He  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  wrote  much,  though 
none  of  his  productions  were  published.  A  variety  of  his  papers 
on  different  subjects,  which  he  highly  valued,  and  many  of  his  best 
books  were  destroyed  by  the  British  army,  when  they  overrun  the 
southern  states.— « /toner's  and  Furman*a  discourses  on  his  death  \. 
Hardie's  biog.  aid. 

HART  (Levi,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Preston,  Connecticut, was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Halt,  esquire,  of  Sourhington,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1760.  While  a  member  of  college  he  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  that  religion,  which  regulated  his  whole  life. 
Having  pursued  the  study  of  divinity  for  some  time  with  the  rev- 
erend Dr.  Bellamy,  he  on  the  fourth  of  November  1762  was  settled 
as  the  minister  of  the  second  church  in  Preston,  Here  he  contin- 
ued to  perform  the  various  duties  of  the  sacred  office  until  a  short 
time  befoi'e  his  death,  which  took  place  October  27,  1808,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Receiving  from  the  gift  of  God  a 
sound  and  vigorous  mind,  it  was  much  improved  by  his  scientific 
and  literary  acquisiiions.  Many  young  men  were  trained  up  by 
him  for  the  ministry.  As  he  united  a  keen  discernment  of  charac- 
ter to  a  social  and  communicative  turn  of  mind,  and  was  always 
governed  by  the  desire  of  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  he 
Avas  very  useful  in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  people,  as 
well  as  in  his  public  labors^  He  sought  out  the  abodes  of  affliction, 
of  poverty,  and  of  distress ;  and  while  he  soothed  the  poor  by  his 
conversation,  he  was  enabled  also  by  an  exact  economy  to  contribute 
something  from  a  small  salary  for  the  relief  of  their  wants.  His 
disposition  was  placid ;  his  manners  amiable  and  unassuming  ;  and 
in  the  various  relations  of  life  he  was  fdthful  and  affectionate.  He 
engaged  zealously  in  the  support  of  missionary  institutions,  and  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  was  the  theme  of  his  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  respectable  friends  of  religion  in  Europe.  He  publish- 
ed a  sermon  preached  to  the  corporation  of  freemen  in  Farmington 
September  20,  1774;  election  sermon,  1786;  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Hopkins,  1803. — PanofiUst  and  miss, 
mag.  united,  i.  287.  288. 

HARVARD  (John),  the  founder  of  Harvard  college,  died  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  England  and  he  preached  a 
short  time  in  Charlestown.  He  left  a  legacy  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  nine  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  two  pence  to  the 
school  at  Newtown,  or  Cambridge.  The  next  year  the  general 
court  constituted  it  a  college.  The  first  president  was  the  reverend 
Mr.  Dunster. —  Magnalia.,  iv.  126  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  i.  242  ;  Hutch^ 
inson,  i.  90  ;   JVeal's  JV.  E.  i.  199  ;   Holmes*  annals^  1.  303. 

HAVEN  (Samuel,  d.d.),  minister  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  born  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  August  15,  1727, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1749.    During  the  reyival 
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•of  religion,  which  took  place  about  the  time  of  his  residence  at  col- 
lege, his  mind  was  impressed  by  the  trutns  of  God,  and  he  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  preachers,  whose  labors  appeared  to  be  blessed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though  he  censured  the  irregularities,  which 
existed,  yet  he  ever  retained  the  persuasion,  that  in  this  period 
there  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  divine  power  and  grace.  Soon 
after  he  began  to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  settle  at  Brookline  ;  but 
the  unanimity  of  the  invitation,  which  he  at  the  Sume  time  received 
from  the  south  church  in  Portsmouth,  deiermined  him  to  settle  in  a 
place  more  remote  from  the  university,  to  which  he  was  nmch  at- 
tached. He  was  ordained  May  6,  1752,  and  continued  here  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  March  3,  1806,  in  the  seventy  ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty  fourth  of  his  ministry.  His  first  wile  was  the 
daughter  of  the  i-everend  Dr.  Appletou  of  Cambridge.  It  is  re- 
markable that  his  second  wife,  who  attended  him  in  his  sickness,  and 
closed  his  eyes,  died  herself  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  They 
were  both  buried  at  the  same  time,  and  twelve  children  followed 
them  to  the  grave. 

Dr.  Haven  possessed  respectable  talents,  and  was  acquainted 
with  various  departments  of  science.  Having  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  physic,  his  usefulness  was  thus  increased 
among  his  people.  His  mind  was  rather  of  the  sprightly  cast,  than 
inclined  to  abstruse  researches  and  deep  investigation.  In  his  the- 
ological sentiments  he  was  moderately  Calvinisiic,  though  in  the 
latter  pai't  of  his  life  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  Catholicism  and  chuiity 
so  excessive,  as  led  him  privately  to  speculate  with  Dr.  Chauncy  on 
the  sentiment  of  universal  restitution.  But  he  never  proclaimed 
this  sentiment  from  tlie  pulpit,  and  he  declared,  tnat  he  never 
meant  to  risk  his  salvation  on  that  ground.  His  common  sermons 
were  plain,  serious,  and  practical.  His  delivery  was  manly  and  in- 
teresting. He  had  a  happy  talent  for  all  extemporary  services. 
He  excelled  in  the  tender  and  sympathetic.  In  scenes  of  affliction 
and  sorrow  he  was  a  son  of  consolation.  On  funeral  occasions,  for 
variety,  copiousness,  tenderness,  and  pertinency  of  address  he  was 
rarely  equalled,  and  he  was  often  instrumental  in  awakening  the 
careless  and  convincing  the  unconvinced. 

He  published  the  following  sermons  ;  a  sermon  at  the  request  of 
the  congregational  ministers  of  New  Hampshire,  1760  ;  on  the 
death  of  George  II  and  the  accession  of  George  III,  1761 ;  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  declaration  of  peace,  1763  ;  at  the  or- 
dination of  Jeremy  Belknap  at  Dover,  1767  ;  on  the  death  of  the 
honorable  Henry  Sherburne,  1767;  a  sermon  preached  at  Cambridge 
and  published  at  the  request  of  the  students,  1768  ;  one  preached 
-tit  Medfield,  1771  ;  election  sermon  in  New  Hampshire,  1786  ;  ou 
the  death  of  the  reverend  Benjamin  Stevens,  1791;  on  the  rea- 
■sonableness  and  importance  of  practical  religion,  1794;  the  Dud- 
leiaa  lecture  at  Cambridge,  1798- :  a  sermon  soon  after  the  ordijaa- 
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tion  of  the  reverend  T.  Alden  jun.  as  his  colleague,  IHOO.— .Dr. 
Buckminst€r*s sermon  on  his  death;  Aldni's  account  of  relig.  societies 
in  Portsmouth. 

HAVEN  (Jason),  minister  of  Dedham,  Massachusctti:,  was  born 
at  Framingham  March  13,  1733,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1754.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Ded- 
ham February  5,  1756.  In  1779  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
convention,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  in  which  he 
lived.  In  his  old  age  his  impaired  health  rendering  a  colleague 
necessary,  the  reverend  Joshua  Bates  was  ordained  March  16,  1803. 
Mr.  Haven  died  May  17,  1803,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty  eighth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  furnished  with  tal- 
ents for  the  acceptable  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  the  sacred 
office.  His  discourses  were  very  evangelical ;  he  was  eminent  in 
prayer  ;  and  his  appearance  and  manners  uniformly  dignified  his 
station.  Besides  several  smaller  works,  he  published  the  following 
sermons;  on  the  anniversary  thanksgiving  November  21,  1758; 
at  the  aj'tillery  election,  1761;  at  a  private  meeting  in  Framing- 
ham,  1761  ;  at  the  o'-dination  of  the  reverend  Edward  Brooks,  July 
4,  1764;  election  sermon,  1769  ;  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Richards,  1770  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Ephraim  Ward, 
October  23,  1771  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Moses  Eve- 
rett, September  28,  1774  ;  at  the  funeral  of  the  reverend  Samuel 
Du)'  ar,  1783;  at  the  ordinaiion  of  the  reverend  Stephen  Palmer, 
November  7,  1792  ;  a  sermon  to  his  own  people  forty  yeai-s 
after  his  ordination,  February  7,  1796 — Prentiss*  sermon  on  hit 
death. 

HAWLEY  (Joseph),  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  patriot, 
was  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1742.  Soon  after  finishing  his  collegial  education 
he  engaged  in  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native 
town.  In  this  science  he  became  a  great  proficient  and  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  counsellors  in  the  province.  Among  his 
other  studies  he  attained  to  such  an  eminence  of  knowledge  in  po- 
litical history  and  the  principles  of  free  government,  that  during 
the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  he  was  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  American  liberty.  His  integri- 
ty both  in  public  and  in  private  life  was  inflexible,  and  was  not  even 
questioned  by  his  political  opponents.  He  was  repeatedly  elected 
a  member  ofths  council,  but  refused  in  every  instance  to  accept 
the  office,  as  he  preferred  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
where  his  character  for  disinterested  patriotism  and  his  bold  and 
manly  eloquence  gave  him  an  ascendency,  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  He  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1764.  In  the  latter  part  of  1776  major  Hawley  was  afflicted  with 
liypochondriacal  disorders,  to  which  he  had  been  frequently  subject 
In  former  periods  of  his  life  ;  and  after  this  he  declined  public 
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business.  He  died  March  10,  1788,  aged  sixty  four  years.  A 
letter,  which  he  wrote  in  1760,  preserved  in  the  life  of  Edwards, 
does  him  the  highest  honor,  for  it  proves  him  not  incapable  of  hum- 
bling himself  for  his  failings.  He  had  been  active  in  effecting  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Edwards  from  Northampton,  and  he  deplores  the 
part,  which  he  took  in  that  affair. 
"'  HAWLEY  (Gideon),  many  years  a  missionary  to  the  Indians, 

was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1749.  He  commenced  his  missionary  labors  in  February  1753 
at  Stockbridge,  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  Thence  in, 
September  he  made  an  excursion  to  Schoharie  in  the  country  of 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  after  his  return  to  Stockbridge  he  opened 
his  school  again  at  the  beginning  of  winter  under  the  patronage  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Edwards.  Here  he  was  the  instructer  of  the 
children  of  a  number  of  Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora  families, 
and  preached  to  them  on  the  sabbath.  It  being  determined  by  the 
commissionei's  for  Indian  affairs  in  Boston  to  establish  a  mission  in 
the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Indians  of  the  six  nations,  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  engaged  in  the  plan.  In  May  1753  he  commenced  his  journey 
towards  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  the  honoi-able  Timothy 
Woodbridge,  a  gentleman  of  abilities,  and  of  great  influence  among 
the  Indians.  Having  visited  sir  William  Johnson  at  his  seat  upon 
the  Mohawk  river  and  secured  his  patronage,  they  proceeded  to» 
wards  the  head  of  the  Susquehannah,  adoring  every  night  and 
morning  that  kind  providence,  which  attended  and  preserved  them 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  On  the  fourth  of  June  they  reached 
the  place  of  their  destination,  Onohoghgwage,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  Oughquauga,  upon  the  Susquehannah  river.  Here  an  inter- 
view was  held  with  the  Indians,  who  gave  them  a  good  reception. 
'  On  the  thirty  first  of  July  1 754  Mr.  Havsrley  was  ordained  at  Boston, 
that  his  usefulness  might  be  increased  by  being  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  He  soon  returned  to  Ono- 
hoghgwage, and  was  there  till  May  1756,  when  the  French  war 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  that  country.  He  went  to  Boston  in 
June,  and  entering  as  chaplain  in  the  regiment  of  colonel  Gridley, 
he  soon  joined  the  army  above  Albany,  which  was  destined  against 
Crown  Point.  After  the  campaign  he  made  an  attempt  to  return 
to  the  place  of  his  mission,  but  was  deterred  by  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise.  A  church  was  established  here  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Forbes  in  1762.  In  December  Mr.  Hawley  went  to  Stockbridge, 
where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  1757  the  commissioners  of  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel  persuaded  him  to  visit  the  tribe  of 
Indians  at  Marshpee,  whose  pastor,  Mr.  Briant,  had  been  dismissed, 
and  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith.  Here  he 
•was  installed  April  10,  1758,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
being  occupied  in  this  place  more  than  half  a  century  in  benevolent 
exertion  to  enlighten  the  darkened  mind,  and  to  promote  the  salva^ 
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tion  of  his  Indian  brethren.  He  died  October  S,  1807,  aged  eighty 
years.  In  his  last  sicRness  he  observed,  '*  I  have  nope  of  accept* 
ance  with  God,  but  it  is  founded  wholly  on  fiee  and  sovereign  grace, 
and  not  at  all  on  my  own  works.  It  is  true,  my  labors  have  been 
many  ;  but  they  have  been  so  very  imperfect,  attended  with  so 
great  a  want  of  charity  and  huiiiility,  thut  1  have  no  nope  in  them 
as  the  ground  of  my  acceptance."  He  expressed  his  regret,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  distinction  between  grace  and  works  was  not 
more  clearly  pointed  out  by  modern  preucuers.  His  own  discours- 
es from  the  pulpit  were  always  impressive,  and  marked  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  Christian  sincerity  and  goodness.  He  was 
amiable  in  private  life,  happy  in  his  domestic  connexions,  hospita- 
ble, and  benevolent.  An  extensive  correspondence  w.,s  the  source 
of  much  satisfaction  to  him.  As  a  missionary  he  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified,  for  there  was  a  dignity  in  nis  manner,  and  an  author- 
ity in  his  voice,  which  had  great  influence  with  the  Indians.  He 
published  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society 
biographical  and  topographical  anecdotes  respecting  Sandwich  and 
Marshpee,  and  an  interesting  letter,  giving  a  narrative  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Onohoghgwage.— fawo^/zsr,  iii.  43  1  5  Columbian  centind^ 
October  7,  1807  ;   Collect,  hist  sac.  iii.  188 — 193  ;   iv.  50—67. 

HAYNES  (John),  governor  of  Massachusetts  andoi  Connecti- 
cut, was  a  native  of  Essex  in  England,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in 
company  with  Mr.  Hooker  in  1633.  He  was  soon  chosen  an  as- 
sistant, and  in  1635  governor.  The  next  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Vane.  In  1636  he  removed  to  Connecticut,  of  which  colo- 
ny he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  He  was  elected  its  first 
governor  in  April  1639,  and  was  replaced  in  this  office  every  second 
year,  which  was  as  often  as  the  constitution  would  permit,  till  his 
death  in  1654.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities,  prudence, 
piety,  and  public  spirit,  being  considered  as  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  governor  Winthrop.  His  estate  and  talents  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  paid  strict  attention  to 
family  worsliip,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  his  children.  His 
son,  the  reverend  Joseph  Haynes,  was  the  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Hartford  ;  but  the  name  is  now  extinct.  One  of  gover«: 
nor  Haynes'  daughters  married  Mr.  James  Russell  of  Charlestown. 
^-^TrumbuWa  Connecticut,  i.  34,  223,224  ;  Magnolia,  ii.  17  ;  Butch^ 
inson,  i.  34,  43,  53  ;  Holmes*  annals,  1.  365. 

HAYWOOD  (Henry),  a  minister  in  South  Carolina,  arrived  in 
Charleston  from  England  in  1739,  from  which  time  till  his  death 
in  1755  he  was  minister  to  the  Socinian  Baptists  in  that  city.  He 
translated  into  English  Dr.  Whitby's  treatise  on  original  sin,  and 
had  prepared  for  the  press  a  large  volume  in  defence  of  Dr.  Whit- 
by against  Dr.  Gill,  and  also  a  catechism. — Miller,  ii.  355. 

HENRY  (Patrick),  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  most  eloquent 
«rator,  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  support  of  the  rights  of  hfe 
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country  against  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1765  he 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  he  introduced 
some  resolutions,  which  breathed  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  which  were 
accepted  by  a  small  majority  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  May.  These 
were  the  first  resolutions  of  any  assembly  occasioned  by  the  stamp 
act.  One  of  the  resolutions  declared,  that  the  general  assembly- 
had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  up- 
on the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  Such  was  the  warmth,  excited  in 
the  debate,  that  Mr.  Henry,  according  to  the  relation  of  Mr.  Sted- 
man,  after  declaiming  agamst  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, added,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  first  an  Oliver 

Cromwell,  and  George  the  third ,"  when  he  was  stopped  from 

proceeding  farther,  and  called  to  oider.  He  was  elected  in  1774 
one  of  the  deputies  from  Virginia  to  the  first  congress,  and  was  in 
this  year  one  of  the  committee,  which  #'ew  up  the  petition  to  the 
king.  In  May  1775,  after  lord  Duumore  had  conveyed  on  board  a 
ship  a  part  of  the  powder  from  the  magazine  of  Williamsburg,  Mr. 
Henry  distinguished  himself  by  assembling  the  independent  com- 
panies of  Hdnover  and  king  William  counties,  and  directing  them 
towards  Williamsburg  with  the  avowed  design  of  obtaining  payment 
for  the  powder,  or  of  compelling  to  its  restitution.  The  object  was 
effected,  for  the  king's  receiver  general  gave  a  bill  for  the  value  of 
the  property.  The  governor  immediately  fortified  his  palace,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  charging  those,  who  had  procured  the  bill^ 
with  reljellious  practices.  This  only  occasioned  a  number  of  coun- 
ty meetings,  which  applauded  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  protect  him.  In  August  1775,  when  a 
new  choice  of  deputies  to  congress  was  made,  he  was  not  reelected^ 
for  his  services  were  now  demanded  more  exclusively  in  his  own 
state  After  the  departure  of  lord  Dunmore  he  was  chosen  the 
first  governor  in  June  1776,  and  he  held  this  office  several  succeed- 
ing y^rs,  bending  all  his  exertions  to  promote  the  freedom  and  inde- 
penoWice  ©f  his  country.  In  the  beginning  of  1778  an  anonymoua 
letter  was  addressed  to  him  with  the  design  of  alienating  his  affec- 
tions from  the  commander  in  chief.  He  enclosed  it  to  Washington 
both  to  evince  his  friendship  and  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  In 
another  letter,  written  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  he  had  heard  of 
a  plan  to  effect  the  removal  of  Washington,  he  says  to  him,  "  while 
you  face  the  armed  enemies  of  our  liberty  in  the  field,  and,  by  the 
favor  of  God,  have  been  kept  unhurt,  I  trust  your  country  will 
never  harbor  in  her  bosom  the  miscreant,  who  would  ruin  her  best 
supporter  ;  but  when  arts  unworthy  honest  men  are  used  to  de- 
feme  and  traduce  you,  I  think  it  not  amiss,  but  a  duty  to  assure 
you  of  that  estimation,  in  which  the  public  hold  you." 

In  June  1 778  he  was  a  member,  with  other  illustrious  citizens  of 
Virginii,  of  the  convention,  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  ;    and  he  exerted  all  the  force  of  his 
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masterly  eloquence)  day  after  day,  to  prevent  its  adoption.  He 
contended  that  changes  were  dangerous  to  liberty ;  that  the  old  con- 
federation had  carried  us  through  the  war,  and  secured  our  inde- 
pendence, and  needed  only  amendment ;  that  the  proposed  govern- 
ment was  a  consolidated  government,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  would  be  lost,  and  all  pretensions  to  rights  and  privileges 
would  be  rendered  insecure  ;  that  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights  was 
an  essential  defect ;  that  general  warrants  should  have  been  pro- 
hibited ;  and  that  to  adopt  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  subse- 
quent amendments  was  only  submitting  to  tyranny  in  the  hope  of 
being  liberated  from  it  at  some  future  time.  He  therefore  offered  a 
resolution,  containing  a  bill  of  rights  and  amendments  for  the  great- 
er security  of  liberty  and  property  to  be  referred  to  the  other  states 
before  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  form  of  government.  His 
resolution  however  was  n^  accepted.  The  argument  of  Pendle- 
ton, Randolph,  Madison,  and  Marshall  prevailed  against  the  elo- 
quence of  Henry,  and  the  constitution  was  adopted,  though  by  a 
small  majority.  Mr.  Henry's  bill  of  rights  and  his  amendments  were 
then  accepted,  and  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  several  states. 
Some  of  these  amendments  have  been  ingrafted  into  the  federal 
constitution,  on  which  account  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  les- 
sons of  experience  Mr.  Henry  in  a  few  years  lost  in  a  deg^'ee  his 
repugnance  to  it.  After  the  i-esignation  of  Mr.  Randolph  in 
August  1795  he  was  nominated  by  president  Washington  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  but  considerations  of  a  private  nature  induced  him  to 
decline  the  honorable  trust.  In  November  1796  he  was  again 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  this  office  also  he  almost  imme- 
diately resigned.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799  he  was 
appointed  by  president  Adams  as  an  envoy  to  France  with  Messrs. 
Ellsworth  and  Murray.  His  letter  in  reply  to  the  secretary  of 
state  is  dated  in  Charlotte  county  April  the  sixteenth,  and  in 
it  he  speaks  of  a  severe  indisposition,  to  which  he  was  then  subject, 
and  of  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  debility,  and  adds, "  n^lhing 
short  of  absolute  necessity  coidd  induce  me  to  withhold  my  little 
aid  from  an  administration,  whose  abilities,  patriotism,  and  virtue 
deserve  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  all  their  fellow  citizens." 
Governor  Davie  of  Novth  Ccirolina  was  in  consequence  appointed 
in  his  place.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after  this  testimony  of  the 
I'espect,  in  which  his  talents  and  patriotism  were  held,  for  he  died 
at  Red  Hill  in  Charlotte  county  June  6,  1799. 
■  Mr.  Henry  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  of  ardent  attachment 
to  liberty,  and  of  most  commanding  eloquence.  The  Virginians 
boast  of  him  as  ?.n  crator  of  nature.  His  general  appearance  and 
manners  were  those  of  a  plain  farmer.  In  this  character  he  always 
entered  on  the  exoi'dium  of  an  oration.  His  unassum.ing  looks  and 
expressions  of  humility  induced  his  hearers  to  listen  to  him  with 
the  same  easy  openness,  with  which  they  would  converse  with  ao 
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honest  neighbor.  After  he  had  thus  disarmed  prejudice  and  pride 
and  opened  a  way  to  the  heart,  the  inspiration  of  his  eloquence, 
v/hcn  little  expected,  would  invest  him  with  the  authority  of  A 
prophet.  With  a  mind  of  great  powers  and  a  heart  of  keen  sensi- 
l>ility,  he  would  sometimes  rise  in  the  majesty  of  his  genius,  and) 
while  he  filled  t^e  audience  with  admiration,  would  with  almost  ir- 
i-esistible  influence  bear  along  the  passions  of  others  with  him. 

In  private  life  he  was  as  amiable  and  virtuous,  as  he  was  conspic- 
uous in  his  public  career.  His  principles  of  liberty  and  regard  to 
Christianity  led  him  to  deplore  the  practice  of  slavery.  On  this 
subject,  in  a  letter  written  in  1773,  he  inquires,  "  is  it  not  amazing, 
that  at  a  time,  when  the  rights  of  humanity  are  defined  and  under- 
stood with  precision,  in  a  country  above  all  others  fond  of  liberty ; 
that  in  such  an  age  and  such  a  country  we  find  men,  professing  a 
religion,  the  most  humane,  mild,  gentle,  and  generous,  adopting  a 
principle,  as  repugnant  to  humanity,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  bi- 
ble, and  destructive  to  liberty  ? — Would  any  one  beUeve,  that  I  am 
master  of  slaves  of  my  own  purchase  ?  I  am  drawn  along  by  the  general 
inconvenience  of  being  here  v/ithout  them.  I  Avill  not — I  cannot  justify 
it. — I  believe  a  time  will  come,  when  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to 
abolish  this  lamentable  evil.  Every  thing  we  can  doistoimprove  it,  if  it 
happens  in  our  day;  if  not,  let  us  transmit  to  our  descendants,  togeth- 
er with  our  slaves,  a  pity  for  their  unhappy  lot,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
slavery."  In  another  letter  to  Archibald  Blair,  esquire,  written 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death,  after  lamenting  the  violence  of 
parties  in  Virginia,  and  reprobating  French  infidelity,  and  manners, 
and  poUtics,  he  adds,  "  I  am  too  old  and  infirm  ever  again  to  under- 
take public  concerns.  I  live  much  retired  amidst  a  multiplicity  of 
blessings  from  that  gracious  Ruler  of  all  things,  to  whom  I  owe 
unceasing  acknowledgments  for  his  unremitted  goodness  to  me. — 
And  if  I  were  permitted  to  add  to  the  catalogue  one  other  blessing, 
it  should  be,  that  my  countrymen  should  learn  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  in  this  their  day  to  know  the  things,  that  pertain  to  their 
peace."  The  following  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hen- 
ry, which  appeared  in  the  Virginia  papers  immediately  after  his 
death,  though  not  a  specimen  of  perfect  taste,  will  yet  further  illus- 
trate his  character  by  showing  the  estimation,  in  which  he  v/as 
held  by  those,  who  knew  him.  "  Mourn,  Virginia,  mourn  ;  your 
Henry  is  gone*  Ye  friends  to  liberty  in  every  clime,  drop  a  tear. 
No  more  will  his  social  feelings  spread  delight  through  his  happy 
house.  No  more  will  his  edifying  example  dictate  to  his  nume- 
rous offspring  the  sweetness  of  virtue,  and  the  majesty  of  patriot- 
ism. No  more  will  his  sage  advice,  guilded  by  zeal  for  the  com- 
jnon  happiness,  impart  light  and  utility  to  his  caressing  neighbors. 
No  more  will  he  illuminate  the  public  councils  with  sentiments 
d^dwn  from  the  cabinet  of  his  own  mind,  ever  directed  to  his  coun- 
t-l-y's  goed,  and  clothed  in  eloquence  .sublime,  delighthvi.  and  com- 
44 
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raanding.  Farewell,  first  rate  patriot,  farewell.  As  long  as  ouo 
rivers  flow,  or  mountains  stand,  so  long  will  your  excellence  and 
worth  be  the  theme  of  our  homage  and  endearment ;  and  Virginia, 
bearing  in  mind  her  loss,  will  say.  to  rising  generations,  imitate  my 
Henry." — Monthly  anthology^  i.  459,  489,  543;  Marshall,  ii.  88^ 
180,  209,  210  ;  ajijicnd.  25 — 27  ;  iii.  append,  12,  15  ;  v.  append. 
31,  32  ;  Virginia  debates,  sec.  edit.  27,  42,  309,  316,  327,  336,  357^ 
416,  420  ;  Stedman,  i,  33  ;  Gordon,  ii.  85,  86  ;  Annual  register  for 
1776,  19,  20  ;  Claypoole^s  advertiser,  June  2-1,  1799  j  Columb.  cen- 
duel,  N'ovember  5,  1800  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  499. 

HERSEY  (Ezekiel),  an  eminent  physician  of  Hingham,  Mas. 
sachusetts,  and  a  benefactor  of  H.;rvard  college,  was  graduated  at 
that  seminary  in  1728,  and  died  December  9,  1770.  He  bequeath- 
ed to  the  college,  in  which  he  was  educated,  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  towards,  founding  a  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
His  widow  also  gave  the  same  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr. 
Warren,  the  present  professor,  was  the  first,  who  was  established 
on  this  foundation.— //b/mfs'  an?2c/*,  ii.  297. 

HERSEY  (Abner),  an  eminent  physician  of  Barnstable,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  brother  of  the  preceding  and  died  not  many 
years  after  him.  He  bequeathed  to  Harvard  college  five  hundred 
pounds  towards  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic.  The  first  professor  in  this  department  was 
the  present  one.  Dr.  Waterhouse.  Dr.  Hersey  also  bequeathed 
about  five  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  he  directed  to  be 
applied  annually  to  the  purchase  of  religious  publications,  which 
should  be  distributed  in  all  the  towns  on  cape  Cod.  He  directed 
what  books  should  be  selected  for  a  bundled  years  ;  after  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  ministers  and  deacons  of  the  several  towns, 
to  whose  care  his  donation  is  entrusted,  are  authorized  to  select  any 
religious  books  at  their  pleasure,  excepting  on  every  fourth  year, 
when  the  books,  wliich  he  designated,  among  which  are  some  of 
Doddridge's  works,  are  to  be  distributed  forever. 

HIACOOMES,  the  first  Indian  in  New  England,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  a  minister  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  lived 
upon  this  island,  when  a  few  English  families  first  settled  here  in 
1642.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  reverend  Thomas  Mayhew  he 
eagerly  received  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Having  learned  to  read, 
he  in  1645  begi^.n  to  teach  his  copper  colored  brethren  the  Christ- 
ian doctrines,  and  he  did  not  labor  in  vain.  A  number  of  them 
were  soon  impressed  v/ith  a.  sense  of  their  guilt  in  living,  as  they 
had  done,  and  sought  for  pardon  from- him,  v.'ho  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  sachems  and  paw-aws,  or  priests,  did 
not  observe  this. progress  of  Christianity  with  indifference.  While 
the  latter  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  praying  Indians  with  witch- 
craft, their  menaces  were  particularly  directed  against  Hiacoomes  ;- 
but  he  said  to  them,  "  I  believe  in  God  and  gut  my  trust  in  hijn,andi 
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therefore  all  the  pawaws  can  do  me  no  hurt.**  In  1630,  when  hs 
lost  a  young  child,  the  funeral  was  performed  in  the  English  man- 
ner. The  mourners  did  not  discolor  their  faces,  nor  deposit  any 
utensils  or  goods  in  the  grave,  nor  howl  over  the  dead.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mayhew  in  1667,  he  continued  his  benevolent. labors, 
though  he  greatly  lanvented  the  loss  of  that  good  man,  by  whom  he 
had  been  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  whose  in- 
structions gave  him  the  power  of  instructing  others.  In  August 
1 670  an  Indian  church  was  regularly  formed  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  Hiacoomes  and  Tackanash  were  ordained  its  pastor  and  teach- 
er by  the  reverend  Messrs.  Eliot  and  Cotton.  Hiacoomes  survived 
his  colleague,  and  died  about  the  year  1690,  aged  near  eighty  years. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  successful  minister,  slow  in  speech,  grave  in 
manners,  and  blameless  in  his  lite.  While  he  taught  the  Indians 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  fall  of  Adam,,  the  wretched  state  of 
his  descendants,  and  the  .v/ay.  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  be  was 
alsoxourageous  in  reprehending  them  for  worshipping  their  false 
gods  and  adhering  to  their  pawaws.  He  was  not  elated  by  the 
high  office,  which  he -sustained,  but  ever  continued  humble.  At 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Japhet,  who  succeeded  Tackanash  as  his  col- 
league, he  prayed,  imposed  hands,  and  gave  the  charge  with  much 
propriety.  In  his  last  sickness  he  expressed  the  hopes  of  a  Christ- 
ian, and  gave  good  exhortations  to  those  around  him  ;  and  at  his 
death  he  without  doubt  entered  into  that  rest,  fjom  which  many  of 
the  learned  and  refined,  who  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  be 
excluded.-— A/at/Aew'«  Indian  converts  ;  Mather's  magnalia,  iii.  199  ; 
Mai's  JV.  E.  i.  263—271. 

HIGGINSON  (Francis),  first  minister. of  Salem,  'Massachu- 
setts, after  receivuig  his  education  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, became  the  minister, of  a  church  at  Leicester  in  England. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties;  of  his  office,  bending  all  his 
effisrts  to  produce  tl;iat  renovation  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life,  with- 
out which  no  manxan  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  While  his  popular 
talents  filled  his  church  with  attentive  hearers,  such  was  the  divine 
blessing  upon  his  labors,  that  a  deep  attention  to  religious  subjects 
was  excited  among  his  people,  and  he  witnessed  with  pleasure  the 
progress  of  uprightness,  benevolence,  and  piety  among  the  dishon^ 
est,  the  selfish,  and  the  impious.  Becoming  at  length  a  conscien- 
tious nonconformist  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church,  some  of 
which  he  thought  not  only  were  unsupported  by  scripture,  but  cor- 
rupted the  purity  oJChristian  worship  and  discipline,  he  was  exclud- 
ed  from  the  .pai'ish  pulpit.  In  such  estimation  however  was  he 
held  by  a  number  of  conformist  ministers,  that  they  frequently  re- 
quested his  services  as  long  as  they  could  do  it  without  exposing 
themselves  to  trouble.  He  also  obtained  liberty  to  preach  a  lecture 
in  Leicester,  and  often  attended  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligious conference  with  a  nuniber  of  excellent  Christian.?.     As  the 
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spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  became  more  jealous  and  rigorouj«» 
intormationlwas  lodged  against  Mr.  Higginson,  and  while  he  was 
daily  expecting  to  be  dragged  away  by  pursuivants  to  the  high 
commission  court,  a  kind  providence  interposed  remarkably  in  his 
favor,  and  provided  for  him  a  place  of  security.  One  day  two 
messengers  came  to  his  house,  and  with  loud  knocks  cried  out, 
<'  where  is  Mr.  Higginson  ?  We  must  speak  Avith.Mr.  Hig;^inson  !" 
His  wife  ran  to  his  chamber  and  entreated  him  to  conceal  himself; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  should  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God.  He 
went  down,  and  as  the  messengers  entered  the  hall  they  presented 
him  with  some  papers,  saying  in  a  rough  manner,  "  sir,  we  came 

•vfrom  London,  and  our  business  is  to  convey  you  to  London,  as  you 
may  see  by  those  papers."  "  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hig- 
ginson weeping  ;  but  a  woman's  tears  could  have  little  effect  upon 

•hard  hearted  pursuivants.  Mr.  Higginson  opened  the  packet  to 
read  the  form  of  his  arrest,  but  instead  of  an  order  from  bishop 
Laud  for  his  seizure  he  found  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  letters  from  the  governor  and  company,  inviting  him  to 
embark  with  them  for  New  England,  The  sudden  transition  of 
feeling  from  despondence  to  joy  inspired  him  with  the  same  good 
humor,  which  induced  his  friends  to  act  the  part  ot  his  enemies, 
and  a  pleasant  interview  succeeded. 

Having  sought  advice  and  implored  the  divine  direction,  he  re- 
solved to  accept  the  invitation.  In  his  farewell  sermon,  preached 
before  a  vast  assembly,  he  declared  his  persuasion,  that  England 
would  be  chastised  by  war,  and  that  Leicester  would  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  sufferings.  It  was  not  long  before  his  predic- 
tion was  verified.  It  is  not  meant,  that  he  claimed  the  power  of 
foretelling  future  events ;  but  he  could  reason  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy from  cause  to  effect,  knowing  that  iniquity  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  its  punishment,  and  he  lived  in  an  age,  when  it  was  usual 
for  ministers  to  speak  with  more  confidence,  and  authority,  and  effi- 
cacy, than  at  present.  He  sailed  from  Gravesend  April  25,  1629, 
accompanied  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Skelton,  whose  principles  accord- 
ed with  his  own.  When  he  came  to  the  land's  end,  he  called  his 
children  and  the  other  passengers  on  deck  to  take  the  last  view  of 
their  native  country ;  and  he  now  exclaimed,  "  farewell  England, 
farewell  the  church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christianfriends 
there.  We  do  not  go  to  America  as  separatists  from  the  church  of 
England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  its  corruptions.".  He 
then  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  king,  church,  and 
state  in  England.  He  arrived  at  cape  Ann,  June  27,  1629,  and 
h.iving  spent  the  next  day  here,  which  was  Sunday,  on  the  twenty 
ninth  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Salem,  July  the  twentieth  was  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  fasting  by  the  appointment  of  governor  Endicot, 
and  the  church  then  made  choice  of  Mr.  Higginson  to  be  their 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Skelton  their  pastor.     Each  Avith  the  assistance  of 
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some  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  church  laid  his  hands  at  this 
time  on  the  other  with  prayer.  A  more  solemn  investiture  took 
place  on  the  sixth  of  August,  when  about  thirty  persons  accepted  a 
confession  of  faith  and  church  covenant,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Higginson,  and  the  two  ministers  were  again  ordained  by 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Governor  Bradford  and  others  from  the 
church  of  Plymouth  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  As 
both  these  ministers  had  been  ordained  by  bishops  in  England,  and 
as  Mr.  Higginson  professed  not  to  be  a  sepai-ate  from  the  establish- 
ed church,  this  ordination  cannot  be  considered  as  investing  them 
with  the  sacred  office,  but  only  as  introducing  them  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  particular  flock.  Thus  auspicious  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  settlement  of  Naumkeak,  or  Salem  ;  but  the  scene  was 
soon  changed.  During  the  first  winter  about  one  hundred  persons 
died,  and  Mr.  Higginson  was  soon  seized  with  a  hectic,  which  ter- 
minated his  days  in  August  1 630,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  last  sickness  he  was  reminded  of  his  benevolent  exertions  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  consoling  suggestions  of 
this  kind  he  replied,  "  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  all 
my  desire  is  to  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own 
righteousness."  His  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren, whom  he  was  about  to  leave  without  a  suitable  provision  for 
their  maintenance,  he  cheerfully  commended  to  the  care  of  God, 
being  fully  persuaded,  that  his  favor  would  attend  them. 

He  was  a  zealous  and  useful  preacher,  mild  in  his  doctrines,  but 
strict  in  discipline.  He  admitted  none  into  the  church  without  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  that  they  were  truly  religious,  and  excluded 
the  ignorant  and  immoral  from  the  table  of  the  Lord.  In  his  Jc 
portment  he  was  grave,  and  pure  in  morals,  and  though  not  rash  in 
his  decisions,  he  was  not  easily  shaken  from  his  purposes.  In  his 
person  he  Avas  slender  and  not  tall.  His  son,  Francis  Higginson, 
went  to  Europe,  and  after  residing  some  time  as  a  student  at  Ley- 
den,  and  visiting  other  universities  upon  the  continent,  was  settled 
as  a  minister  at  Kerby  Steven  in  Westmoreland,  England,  where 
he  died  aljout  the  year  1670,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  first,  who  wrote  against  the  quakers,  and  he  published  also 
a  latin  treatise  concerning  the  five  principal  lights,  uncreated  and 
created  light,  and  the  light  of  nature,  grace,  and  glory. 

Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
is  preserved  in  Hutchinson's  collection  of  papers.  He  wrote  also 
a  short  account  of  that  part  of  Massachusetts,  Avhich  was  now  set- 
tling, and  of  the  Indians,  entitled,  New  England's  plantation,  or  a 
short  and  true  description  of  the  commodities  and  discommodities 
of  that  country.  It  was  published  in  4to  in  1630,  and  has  been 
lately  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  the  historical  society.  This 
curious  account  is  generally  correct,  though  the  isle  of  slates,  and 
the  marble,  and  the  lions  existed  only  in  report  and  imarrination. — • 
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Mather" s  magjiaiiay  i.  18, 19  ;  iii.  70 — 7S  ;  Collect,  hist.  aoc.  i.  117—- 
124  ;  vi.  231,  242 — 244  ;  ix.  2 — 3  ;  Mal'a  J\r.  E.  i.  145  ;  Morse 
and  Parish's  JV.  E.  96 — 101  ;  Prince,  248  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  10,  1 1  ; 
bis  collection,  32 — 50  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  250. 

HIGGINSON  (John),  minister  oF  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  the  pi-eceding,  and  was  born  in  England  August  6,  1616. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1629,  he  was  the  instructer  of  a  school  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  his  mother  with  six  of  her  children  being  somewhat 
dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  her  support.  Having  become  a 
-preacher,  he  was  chaplain  at  Saybrook  fort  a  number  of  years.  In 
i641  he  went  to  Guilford,  and  preached  about  two  years  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Whitfield,  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  1643  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  Guilford.  The  practice  of 
choosing  from  among  the  brethren  seven  persons,  who  were  called 
pillars,  to  whom  the  other  church  members  were  gathered,  had  be- 
fore been  adopted  m  New  Haven  and  MiHord.  After  the  church 
was  completely  organized  in  Guilford  in  1643,  Mr.  Higginson  was 
elected  teacher  to  assist  Mr.  Whitfield  ;  but  he  was  not  ordained. 
About  the  year  1650  Mr.  Whitfield  returned  to  England,  and  Mr. 
Higginson  remained  as  teacher  of  the  church.  But  in  1659  he  left 
that  toAvn  with  the  intention  of  revisiting  his  native  country.  On 
his  arrival  at  Salem  he  was  persuaded  to  preach  one  year  in  the 
church,  where  his  father  had  been  settled,  and  was  ordained  in  Au- 
gust 1660.  Here  he  continued  near  half  a  century  till  his  death 
December  9,  1703,  in  the  ninety  third  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  seventy  two  years  in  the  ministerial  office.  His  colleague., 
Mr.  Nicholas  Noyes,  survived  him. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Higginson,  it  seems,  took  place  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  peculiar.  The  hands  of  the  deacons  and  of  one  of 
the  brethren  were  imposed  in  the  presence  of  the  neighboring 
churches  and  elders.  Whether  they  united  in  this  ceremony  is  not 
known  ;  but  Mr.  Norton  of  Boston  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. Mr.  Higginson  was  at  first  zealous  against  the  quakers,  and 
he  lived  to  lament,  that  his  zeal  was  so  warm.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  highly  respected.  Judge  Sewall  calls  him,  "  diat  aged  and 
venerahlc  divine  ;"  and  Dr.  Mather  speaks  of  him,  in  the  eighty 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  as  then  performing  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  fiuch  manly,  pertinent,  judicious  vigor,  and  with  so  little  decay 
«f  his  intellectual  abilities,  as  cMcited  admiration.  In  his  worldly 
affairs  he  was  often  embarrassed,  being  supported  during  part  of 
Jhis  ministry  by  voluntary  contribution.  It  is  considerable  evidence 
of  his  good  sense  and  of  his  benevolence,  that  he  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings  relating  to  witchcraft  in  1692.  He  published  au 
election  sermon,  entitled,  the  cause  of  God  and  his  people  in  New 
England,  1663  ^  ouv  dying  Savior'-s  legacy  of  peace  to  his  disci- 
ples in  a  troublesome  world,  with  a  discourse  on  the  duty  of  Christ-; 
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iana  to  be  witnesses  unto  Christ,  unto  which  is  added  some  help  to 
self  examination,  1686  ;  an  attestation  to  Dr.  Mather's  magnalia, 
or  church  history  of  NewEnglaud^  prefixed  to  that  work,  and  dated, 
1697  ;  a  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  gospel  in  the  churches  of 
New  England  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  1701  ;,  an  epistle  to  the  reader, 
prefixed  to  Hale's  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  witchcr-iit,  1702  ;  a 
preface  to  Thomas  Allen's  invitation  to  thirsty  sinners  ;  the  de- 
plorable state  of  New  England,  1708. — Magnalia^  iii.66,  76  ;  Collect. 
hist.  soc.  iv.  187  ;  vi.  243,  244,  259 — 264,  271,  272  ;  Hutchinson, 
i.  425;  ii.  176;  TriimbuWa  Conntct.  i.  292,  29^8,  310  j  Abj/es' 
elegy  ;  Holmes'  annals^  ii.  74. 

HILLIARD  (Timothy),  minister  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  Kensington,  New  Hampshire,  in  1746,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1764.  When  he  entered  the  pul- 
pit as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  his  labors  were  very  acceptable, 
and  he  was  thought  not  only  to  have  just  views  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  but  to  have  experienced  their  efficacy  on  his  own  heart. 
In  1768  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  castle  William,  and  after  offi- 
ciating a  few  months  was  elected  a  tutor  of  the  college,  in  which 
he  was  educated.  He  was  ordained  the  minister  of  Barnstable 
April  10,  1771,  as  the  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Green  ;  but 
after  continuing  his  benevolent  exertions  in  this  place  for  twelve 
years,  respected  and  beloved  by  his  people,  he  was  induced  in  con- 
sequence of  his  impaired  health,  occasioned  by  the  dampness  of 
the  sea  air,  to  request  a  dismission,  which  was  given  him  April  30, 
1783.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  John  Mellen.  On  the 
twenty  seventh  of  October  following  he  was  installed  at  Cambridge, 
as  colleague  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Appleton.  He  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified  for  the  conspicuous  station,  in  which  by  divine  provi- 
dence he  was  now  placed  ;  for  he  possessed  an  easy  and  pleasing 
elocution  and  a  devotional  manner,  and  his  discourses  were  pure  in 
language,  replete  with  judicious  sentiments,  well  arranged, instruc- 
tive, and  truly  evangelical.  But  the  power  of  doing  good  was 
continued  to  him  but  a  few  years.  In  the  midst  of  his  usefulnes'i 
and  with  an  increasing  reputation  he  died  suddenly  May  9,  1790,  in 
the  forty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  short  time  before  he  expired, 
he  expressed  his  full  confidence  in  God,  and  said,  that  he  enjoyed 
those  consolations,  which  he  had  endeavored  to  impart  to  otliers. 

While  he  was  respected  for  his  talents  and  acquisitions,  and  made 
iiimself  pler.sing  in  social  intercourse,  he  also  possessed  an  amiable 
temper,  kind  and  sympathetic  feelings,  and  the  genuine  benevo- 
lence of  the  gospel.  Thoiigh  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  he  was  yet  conspicuous  for  his  candor.  He 
published  a  fast  sermon,  preached  at  Bamstablc  ;  a  sermon  at  tht 
execution  of  three  persons,  1785  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reve- 
rend Bczaleel  Howard,  Springfield  ;  of  the  reverend  John  An- 
drews, 1789  ;  and  a  Dudleian  lecture. —  Willard\i  fu?i.  sermon  ; 
Holme.i'  hist,  of  CumOndi'-e  ;    Collert.  hist.  ■■ioc.  iii.  ]G  :   vii.  G.3 — 6^. 
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HITCHCOCK  (Enos,  u.d.),  minister  or  Providence,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, was  a  native  of  Sprint^field,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1767.  He  was  ordained  in  1771  a  colleague 
of  the  aged  Mr.  Chipman,  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  Beverly. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  his  zeal  for  his  country's  rights 
induced  him  to  become  a  chaplain  in  the  American  army.  Believ- 
ing, that  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  nis  family  required,  th&t  his 
connexion  with  the  church  in  Beverly  should  be  dissolved,  he  was 
dismissed  in  1780.  In  intervals  of  leisure  from  duty  in  the  camp 
he  preached  at  Providence,  and  was  installed  October  1,  1783.  He 
died  February  27,  1803,  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  Distin- 
guished by  active,  habitual  benevolence  through  life,  at  hisdeathdie 
bequeathed  twenty  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishmewt  of  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  his  society.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  while  he  wrote  upon  the 
subject  he  projected  and  promoted  the  establishment  of  free  schools. 
He  was  an  excellent  pre-icher  and  died  in  peace.  He  published  a 
book  of  catechetical  instructions  and  forms  of  devotion  for  children 
and  youth  ;  memoirs  of  the  Blooms;n"ove  family,  a  work  on  edu- 
cation, 2  vol.  12mo,  1790  ;  a  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  his  meet- 
ing house,  1795. -^Ta/i/ian's  sermon  on  his  death. 

HOAR  (Leonard,  m.  d.),  president  of  Harvard  college,  was 
graduated  in  that  seminary  in  1650,  and  in  1653  went  to  England, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  the  university  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  afterwards  settled  as  the  minister  of  Wensted  in 
Sussex,  from  which  parish  he  was  ejected  for  his  nonconformity  in 
1 662.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  1  672  and  preached  a  short  time 
as  an  assistant  to  the  reverend  Thomas  Thacher  at  the  south  church 
in  Boston.  In  July  he  was  chosen  president,  to  supply  the  loss  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Chauncy,  and  v/as  inducted  into  this  office  on  the 
tenth  of  September.  As  a  scholar  and  a  Christian  he  was  very 
respectable  ;  but  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  a  few  men  of  in- 
fluence in  the  neighborhood,  the  students  were  thus  encouraged  to 
array  themselves  against  him,  and  his  situation  was  '.-endered  so 
unpleasant,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office 
March  15,  1675.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oakes.  The  inju- 
ries, which  he  had  suffered,  visibly  affected  his  health,  and  induced 
a  consumption,  of  v/hich  he  died  November  28,  1675.  While  he 
was  president,  there  was  a  contribution  through  the  colony  for 
erecting  a  new  building  for  the  college,  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  five  pounds  «vere  collected.  A  valuable  letter  of  Dr.  Hoar 
to  Josiah  Flynt,  giving  him  direction  in  his  studies,  is  published 
in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society. — Magna- 
Ha,  iv.  129  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  vi.  100 — 103  ;  jVeal's  JV.  E.  i.  390  ;- 
Hutchinson,  \.  174;   JVonconform.  memoriaL\\.,'222. 

HOBART  (Peter),  first  minister  of  Hin-^bam,  Massachusetts, 
\T!^5  born  in  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  England  in  1604,  and 
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%iis  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  After  he  began  to 
preach,  the  impositions  of  the  prehitical  party  induced  him  to  come 
to  this  country.  He  arrived  June  8,  1635,  and  in  September  fol- 
lowing he  began,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  a  new  plantation  at 
Hingham.  Here  he  continued  till  his  death,  January  20,  16f9. 
Four  of  his  sons  were  respectable  ministers,  of  whom  Joshua  was 
settled  at  Southold  on  I^ong  Island,  Jeremiah  at  Haddam,  and  Gcr- 
shom  at  Groton,  Connecticut. — Magnalia^  iii.  153 — 155;  Brain- 
erd's  life-,  I  ;  Holmoi'  annals,  i.  281. 

HOBART  (Nehemi ah),  minister  of  Newton,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  born  November  21,  1648.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1 667.  After  preaching  two  years  at  Newton, 
he  was  ordained  December  23, 1674,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Eliot,  and 
died  August  12,  1712,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Cotton  succeeded  him.  He  was  humble,  pious,  and  learned.  He 
published  a  sermon  entitled,  the  absence  of  the  Comforter  described 
and  lamented. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  267 — 2o9  ;  ix.  196. 

HOBART  (Noah),  minister  of  Fdrfield,  Connecticut,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1724,  and  about  the  year  1734  was  or- 
dained as  the  successor  of  the  reverend  Joseph  Webb.  In  a  few 
years  a  number  of  persons  in  Fairfield  county  adopted  the  episco- 
palian worship,  separating  themselves  from  the  congregational 
churches,  and  some  of  the  episcopal  missionaries  represented  the 
ministers  of  the  country  as  not  the  true  ministers  of  Christ.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Mr.  Hobart  was  induced  to  write  upon  the  subject 
of  presbyterian  ordination  and  to  vindicate  its  validity  in  a  sermon, 
which  he  preached  at  the  close  of  the  year  1746.  In  answer  to  him 
Mr.  Wetmore  wrote  his  vindication  of  the  professors  of  the  church 
of  England  in  Connecticut.  A  controversy  now  commenced,  in 
which  Mr.  Hobart  had  for  his  opponents  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Wct- 
morcj  Mr.  Beach,  and  Mr.  Caner.  He  contended,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  American  plantations  were  not  obliged  by  any  laws  of  God 
or  man  to  conform  to  the  prelatic  church,  as  established  in  the  south 
part  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  embrace  the  epis- 
copal communion,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  members  of  the 
New  England  churches  to  separate  from  them  and  produce  a  schism. 
He  also  animadverted  upon  the  conduct  of  the  society  for  propagat- 
ing the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  upon  the  misrepresentations  of 
its  missionaries..  This  controversy  lasted  a  nnmber  of  years.  Mr. 
Hobart  died  December  6, 1773,  in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty  first  of  his  ministry.  In  his  life  he  exhibited  the  vir» 
tues,  and  in  his  death  the  resignation  and  peace  of  the  Christian, 
Not  long  before  his  departure  from  the  world,  as  some  one  ren^ark- 
ed  to  him,  that  he  was  going  to  receive  his  reward,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  going,  I  trust,  to  receive  the  niercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

Mr.  Hobart  had  few  equals  in  this  country  for  j\cuteness  of  ge- 
•  45 
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nius  and  learning.  A  sound  judgment,  a  retentive  meiltiory,  and 
an  uncommonly  social  and  communicative  temper,  joined  to  a 
knowledge  of  books,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  most 
branches  of  science,  especially  with  history  and  divinity,  which 
ivere  his  favorite  studies,  rendered  his  conversation  very  interest  - 
ing  and  useful.  In  the  public  offices  of  religion  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  graceful  dignity,  and  with  a  solemnity,  which  indicated 
a  deep  impression  of  the  majesty  of  that  Being,  in  whose  presence 
he  appeared.  In  his  preaching  he  addressed  himself  to  the  under- 
standing rather  than  to  the  imagination  and  ^passions,  inculcating 
the  great  doctrines  of  regeneration,  of  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  pressing  with  earnestness  upon  his 
hearers  the  necessity  of  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  will  be 
admitted  to  heaven.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  reverend  Noah  Welles,  1747  ;  a  serious  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  episcopal  separation  in  New  England,  1748  ;  election 
sermon,  1750  ;  a  second  address  to  the  members  of  the  episcopal 
separation  in  New  England,  1751  ;  a  vindication  of  the  piece,  en- 
titled, the  principles  of  congregational  churches  &c.  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  late  ordination  at  Wallingford,  occasioned  by  remarks 
made  thereon  by  Mr.  Hart,  1761. —  Welles'  fun.  sermon  ;  Holmes' 
annals,  ii.  307. 

HOB  ART  (John  Sloss),  judge  of  the  district  court  of  New 
York,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  died  February  4,  1805,  in 
the  sixty  seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  sustained  through  life  a 
blameless  character.  During  the  late  war  he  was  placed  in  some  of 
the  most  important  and  confidential  stations  in  New  York.  Mr.  Jay, 
Mr.  Hobart,  and  Mr.  Yates  were  appointed  the  three  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  first  appointed  after  the  revolution.  This  place  he 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1798  he  was  chosen  a  senator  of  the 
United  States. — JV.  York  sjiectalor,  February  5^  1805  ;  Monthly  an- 
thology,  ii.  111. 

HOLDEN  (Samuel),  a  benefactor  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, died  in  London  in  1740.  A  sermon  on  his  death  was  preach- 
ed in  Boston  by  Dr.  Colman  before  the  general  court.  Mr.  Hol- 
den  was  at  the  head  of  the  dissenters  in  England,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  bank  of  England.  Such  was  his  benevolence  and  regard  to  re- 
ligion, that  he  sent  to  Dr.  Colman  thirty  nine  sets  of  Baxter's  prac- 
tical works  in  four  massy  folios,  to  be  distributed  among  our  church- 
es. The  amount  of  his  charities  for  promoting  the  gospel  and 
other  useful  purposes  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
seven  pounds,  New  England  currency.  After  liis  death  his  widow 
and  daughters  gave  in  the  same  liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  five  pounds.  Holden  chapel  for 
the  college  at  Cambridge  was  built  by  their  donation.  Mr.  Holden 
was  a  man  of  unfeigned  piety.  He  says  in  a  letter,  "  I  hope  my 
treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  would  to  God  mv  heart  were  more  there 
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Jkbstract  from  God  and  futui-ity,  I  would  not  accept  of  an  eternity 
here  in  any  given  circumstances  whatever."— Co/man'fi  sermon  on 
his  death  ;  Colman's  life.,  113,  114. 

HOLLIS  (Thomas),  a  most  liberal  benefactor  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, was  born  in  England  in  1659  of  pious  parents,  and  being  im- 
pressed by  i-eligious  truth  and  having  embraced  the  principles  of 
,tbe  baptists,  he  was  baptized  in  1679.  About  the  year  1700  he 
was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Palmer's  church  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  died  in  February  1731,  aged  about  sevenW  two  years. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  merchant,  and  while  success  at- 
ftended  his  exertions,  it  pleased  God  to  incline  him  also  to  chainta- 
.ble  and  benevolent  deeds  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  He  founded 
rtwo  professorships  in  Harvard  college,  the  professorship  of  divinity 
and  of  mathematics.  He  also  presented  a  valuable  apparatus  for 
-mathematical  and  philosophical  experiments,  and  at  different  times 
augmented  the  library  with  many  valuable  books.  In  1727  the  net 
produce  of  his  donations,  exclusive  of  gifts  not  vendible,  amounted 
to  four  thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds,  New  England  currency, 
the  interest  of  which  he  directed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  two  professors,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  cellege,  and  to  ten 
poor  students  in  divinity.  The  liberality  of  Mr.  Hollis  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  pious  heart.  -He  says  in  a  letter,  after  speaking  of 
some  of  his  efforts  to  do  good  ;  "  I  think  not  hereby  to  be  justifi- 
ed. My  rejoicing  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  God  and  Savior."  He 
also  ascribes  all,  that  he  was, "  to  rich,  free,  and  sovereign,  electing 
love."  Being  a  Calvinist  in  his  sentiments,  he  required  his  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  to  be  "  of  sound  or  orthodox  principles."  Still  he 
was  not  governed  by  a  sectarian  spirit ;  he  did  not  require  the 
preference  of  his  own  baptist  denomination ;  but  the  professorship 
was  open  to  every  one,  who,  in  his  viev/,  embraced  the  important 
and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  His  first  professor  was: 
the  reverend  Dr.  Wigglesworth.  His  nephew,  Thomas  Hollis, 
who  died  in  1774,  had  a  most  ardent  attachment  to  liberty,  and  en- 
deavored to  promote  it  by  the  publication  and  distribution  of  books 
which  vindicate  tl^ie  rights  of  man.  His  benefactions  to  the  libicuy 
of  Harvard  college  amounted  to  about  fourteen  hundred  pouiids 
sterling. — Colman's  and  IVigglesivorth's  sermons,  Greeniuood's  dis- 
course, and  Budd's  fioeni  on  his  death  ;  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  \. 
1;  ii.  598 — 601;  Morse's  true  reasons,  Isfc.  ;  Holmes*  annals,  'yi. 
.130. 

HOLYOKE  (Envv'ARr)),  president  of  Harvard  college,  was 
rgraduated  in  that  seminary  in  1T05,  and  after  being  a:tutor  for  a 
lew  years  was  ordained  the  minister  of  a  new  society  in  Marble- 
head  April  25,  171 6.  He  continued  in  this  place  until  1737,  when 
.'he  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  in  which  he  was  educated. 
He  Avas  inducted  into  this  office  as  the  successor  of  president  "Wads- 
O^'.^orth  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  September.     He  died  Jinie  1 ,  1769, 
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in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  retaining  the  vigor  of  liis  niind 
and  considerable  strength  of  body,  and  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  station  until  a  few  months  before.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Locke.  Asa  minister  of  the  gospel,  while  Mr.  HoU 
yoke  contended  for  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  in  our  sal- 
vation, he  was  also  zealous  for  good  works,  and  by  his  benevolence^ 
uprightness,  and  the  uniform  integrity  of  his  conduct  he  exempli- 
fied the  lessons,  which  he  inculcated  upon  others.  His  excellence 
as  a  preacher  was  such,  as  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  At  the 
head  of  the  university  he  possessed  a  dignity  peculiar  to  himself. 
His  majestic  appearance,  his  speech,  and  demeanor  were  calculated 
to  impress  with  awe  ;  out  notwithstanding  his  air  of  dignity  and 
authority  he  was  humble  in  heart.  He  sought  not  praise  from 
men,  but  endeavored  to  secure  the  approbation  of  God.  Having  a 
vigorous  constitution,  ^ind  knowing  the  value  of  time,  his  hours 
were  appropriated  to  particular  duties,  and  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  punctuality,  exactness,  and  order.  He  was  emineiit  in  the  va- 
rious walks  of  literature,  bvit  he  principally  excelled  in  his  acquaint- 
ance  with  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  published  an 
election  sermon,  1736  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Diman, 

1737  ;  at  a  convention  of  ministers,  1741. ipfileton' s  sermons  on  his 

death;  SeivaWs  oratio  funehris  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  70 — 75  j  x. 
458;   Holmes'  a77nals,'n.  294, 

HOOKER  (Thomas),  the  first  minister  of  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
■yvas  born  in  Lcicestershirei  England,  in  1586,  and  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge.  In  his  youth  he  iiad  such  a  deep 
sense  of  his  guilt,  as  filled  his  mind  with  anguish  ;  but  at  length  he 
found  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  and  an  exemplary 
life  of  piety  and  goodness  proved,  that  his  hope  would  not  make 
him  ashamed.  After  preaching  for  some  time  in  London  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Mitchel  at  Chelmsford  in 
1626.  He  was  remarkably  successful  in  his  labors  ;  but  being 
silenced  in  about  four  years  for  his  nonconformity,  he  established  a 
grammar  school,  and  continued  to  exert  his  whole  influence  for  the 
Christian  cause.  Forty  seven  conforming  clergymen  in  his  neigh- 
borhood petitioned  the  bishop  of  London  on  his  behalf  ;  but  Laud 
was  of  too  imperious  and  determined  a  spirit  to  suffer  any  circum- 
stance to  shake  him  from  his  purpose,  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  a  puritan.  Mr.  Hooker  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Holland  about  the  year  1630,  and  he  preached  sometimes  at  Delft, 
and  sometimes  at  Rotterdam,  being  an  assistant  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Ames. 

In  1 633  he  came  to  New  England  in  company  with  Mr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Stone,  and  was  settled  Avith  the  latter  at  NeAvto\vn  or  Cam- 
bridge on  the  eleventh  of  October,  being  ordr.ined  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  tlie  hands  of  the  brethren  of  the  church.     In  June  1636  he 
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removed  with  a  liundrcd  others  to  a  fertile  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  they  called  Hartford,  having  travelled 
through  the  wilderness  with  no  other  guide  than  a  compass.     In 
this  new  colony  he  had  great  influence  in  establishing  the  order  of 
the  churches.     He  died  of  an  epidemical  fever  July  7,  1647,  in  the 
sixty  second  year  of  his  age.     As  he  was  dying,  he  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  receive  mercy  ;"  and  then  closed  his  own  eyes,  and  ex- 
pired with  a  smile  on  his  countenance.     He  was  a  remarkably  ani- 
mated and  interesting  preacher.     With  a  loud  voice,  an  expressive 
countenance,  and  a  most  commanding  presence  he  delivered  the 
truths  of  God  with  a  Zealand   energy   seldom  equalled.     He  ap^ 
peared  with  such  majesty  in  the  pulpit,  that  it  was  pleasantly  said 
of  him,  that  "  he  could  put  a  king  into  his  pocket."     He  has  been 
called  the  Luther,   and  Mr.  Cotton  the  Melancthon  of  New  Eng-  , 
land.     It  was  his  custom,  it  seems,  to  preach  without  his  notes.  On 
a  visit  to  Massachusetts  in  May  1639,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath 
at  Cambridge,  and   governor  Winthrop  went  frurifi  Boston  to  hear 
him.     Having  named  his  text  in  the  afternoon,  he  proceeded  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  great  loudness  of  voice  and  vehemence 
of  manner,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  entirely  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.     After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  proceed,  he  observed 
to  the  assembly,  that  what  he  intended  to  have  spoken  was  taken 
from  him,  and  requesting  them  to  sing  a  psalm  withdrew  for  half 
an  hour.      He  then  returned  and  preached  about  two  hours  with 
wonderful  pertinency  and  vivacity.     After  the  sermon,  he  said  to 
some  of  his  friends,   "  we  daily  confess,  that  we  can  do  nothing 
without  Christ,  and  what  if  Christ  should  prove  this  to  be  the  fact 
before  the  whole  congregation  ?"  Dr.  Ames  declared  ,that  he  never 
met  Mith  Mr.  Hooker's  equal  either  in  preaching- or  disputation., 
While  he  lived  in  his  native  country  he  was  invited  to  preach 
in  the  great  church  of  Leicester,  and  one  of  the  chief  burgesses 
set  a  fiddler  in  the  church  yard  to  disturb  the  worship.    Mr.  Hook- 
er elevated  his  voice  to  such  a  pitch  and  spoke  with  such  animation, 
as  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  the  man  and  attract  him  to' the  church 
door.     There  he  listened,  and  such  solemn  truths  reached  his  ears, 
as  by  the  blessing  of  God  were  the  means  of  his  salvation.  Though 
his  own  preaching  was  generally  very  practical  and  experimental, 
he  advised  young  ministers  to  preach  the  whole  system  of  divinity 
both  for  their  own  benefit   and  that  of  their  people.     In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  he  Avould  propound  nothing  for  decision  till 
it  had  been  previously  considered  by  some  of  the  principal  breth- 
ren, and  wouM  say,   "  thr  elders  must  have  a  church  in  a  church, 
if  they  would  preserve  the   peace  of  the  church."     Though   na 
turally  irascible  in  his  temper,  he  acquired  a  remarkable  command 
of  his  passions.     He  was  condescendinp;, benevolent, and  charitable. 
It  was  no  uncommon  act  of  beneficence  with  him  to  give  five  or  ten 
3">oimds  to  ihc  necessitous.      At  a  time,  when  thevc  was  a  great 
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scarcity  at  Southampton  upon  Long  Island,  be  with  some  friends 
sent  the  inhabitants  a  small  vessel,  freighted  with  corn.  His  be- 
nevolence was  united  with  piety.  One  day  in  every  month  he  de- 
voted to  private  prayer  and  fasting,  and  he  used  to  say,  that  prayer 
was  the  principal  part  of  a  minister's  work.  In  his  family  he  ex- 
hibited a  lively  devotion,  and  all,  Avho  resided  under  his  roof,  were 
instructed  and  edified  by  him. 

His  most  celebrated  work,  entitled,  a  survey  of  the  sum  of  church 
discipline,  was  published  in  England  in4to,  1648,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  famous  JDr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  who  says,  "  as  touch- 
ing this  treatise  and  the  worthy  author  of  it,  ta  preface  any  thing 
by  commendation  of  either  were  to  lay  paint  upon  burnished  mar- 
t)le,  or  add  light  unto  the  sun."  In  this  work  Mr.  Hooker  contends, 
that  each  church  has  in  itself  full  power  to  cxcercise  all  clmrch 
discipline,  but  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  consociations,  which  may 
proceed  against  a  church,  pertinaciously  offending,  with  a  sentence 
of  non  communion.  Mr.  John  Higginson  transcribed  from  bis 
manuscripts  about  two  hundred  sermons  and  sent  them  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  near  one  half  of  them  were  published.  The  titles  of 
some  of  his  discourses  and  treatises  are  the  following  ;  the  soul's 
preparation  for  Christ ;  the  soul's  humiliation  ;  exaltation  ;  voca- 
tion ;  implantation  ;  the  unbeliever  preparing  ;  of  self  denial ;  du- 
ty and  dignity  of  saints  ;  on  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  on  church  disci- 
pline ;  four  treatises  on  the  carnal  hypocrite,  the  church's  deliver- 
ance, the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  the  benefits  of  afflictions,  1638  ;  the 
soul's  possession  ;  pattern  to  perfection  ;  saint's  guide  ;  the  ap- 
plication of  redemption  ;  and  the  poor,  doubting  Christian  drawn  to 
Christ.  The  seventh  edition  of  this  last  and  excellent  v/ork  was 
^published  at  Boston  in  1743. — Mather' ft  magnalia,  iii.  58. — G8  ;  Col- 
iect.  hist.  soc.  vii.  38 — 41 ;  Trumb^Ws  Connect,  i.  10,  48,  55,  S06  ; 
yVeafs  .Y.  jE.  i.  289 — 290;  Morton^  135 — 140;  JVinthroJi,  181; 
Hutchijiscn,  i.  34,  43,  45  ;  his  collection,  54  ;  JMor^e  and  Parish's  JST. 
E.  142 — 149  ;  Holvies'  annals,  i.  344. 

HOOKER  (John),  minister  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
iWiiS  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  being  his  great  grandson,  and 
•was  a  native. of  Farmington,  Connecticut.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1751,  and  was  ordained  at  Northampton  in  1754. 
After  a  ministry  of  about  twenty  three  years  he  died  February  6, 
1777,  in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  the 
people  of  his  charge,  who  in  testimony  of  their  afiection  and  his 
virtues  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory.  Having 
.<2arly  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  uniformly  ex- 
hibited the  evidence  of  it  in  his  life.  He  was  an  able  and  faithful 
minister,  of  distinguished  learning,  penetration,  and  prudence,  of 
-uncommon  suavity  of  temper  and  the  most  engaging  manners.  He 
published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Thomas  Al- 
len of  Pittsfield,  1764,  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend 
John  Hunt  of  Boston,  1776,  both  of  which  sermons  furnish  Uonor° 
able  testimony  of  his  piety  and  talents. 
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HOPKINS  (Edward),  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  a  benefac- 
tor of  Harvard  college,  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Davenport  in  the  summer  of 
1637.  He  soon  removed  to  Connecticut,  choosing  rather  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Hai-tford,  than  to  join  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Eaton, 
whose  daughter  in  law  he  married,  at  New  Haven.  He  was  chos- 
en a  magistrate  in  1639,  and  governor  of  Connecticut  repeatedly 
between  the  years  1640  and  1654.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  chosen  warden  of  the  English  fleet,  commission- 
er of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
died  in  London  in  March  1657,  in  the  fifty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  wise  and  upright  magistrate,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  pi- 
ety and  extensive  charity.  He  bequeathed  most  of  his  estate  in 
New  England,  estimated  at  about  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to 
trustees  in  Connecticut  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools  in  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  ;  and  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  estate  in 
England  for  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  do- 
nation was  considered  as  made  to  Harvard  college  and  the  gi'am- 
mar  school  in  Cambridge,  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  in  chancery 
was  paid  in  1710.  With  this  money  real  estate  was  purchased  in  a 
township  of  Massachusetts,  named  Hopkinton,  in  honor  of  the  do- 
laor,  and  the  legislature  of  the  state  has  made  such  addition  to  the 
fund,  that  six  bachelors  may  now  reside  at  Harvard  college,  and 
seven  boys  at  the  grammar  school. — Ma^nalia,  ii.  22 — 25  ;  Hutch- 
inson, \.  ^2  y  \0\  ;  TrumbulVs  Connect,  i.  241;  Holmes'  annals,  i. 
371  ;  Douglass,  ii.  160, 

HOPKINS  (Samuel),  minister  of  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1718,  and  was  ordained 
in  1720.  He  died  in  1755,  much  beloved  and  esteemed.  He  pub- 
lished historical  n^emoirs  relating  to  the  Housatunnuk  Indians,  or 
an  account  of  the  methods  used  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  that  heathenish  tribe  under  the  ministry  of  the  i-everend 
John  Sergeant,  with  the  character  of  that  worthy  missionary,  and 
am  address  to  the  people  of  this  country  Sec.  4to,  1753. — Breck's 
century  sermon. 

HOPKINS  (Samuel,  d.d.),  an  eminent  divine,  from  whom  the 
Christians,  called  Hopkinsians,  derive  their  name,  was  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  September  17,1721.  He  lived  with  his  parents^ 
employed  in  the  labors  of  agriculture,  until  he  entered  his  fifteenth 
year  ;  and  such  was  the  purity  of  manners  among  the  youth  of  this 
place,  that  he  never  heard  from  any  of  them  a  profane  expression. 
After  having  been  placed  for  a  short  time  under  the  tuition  of  the 
reverend  John  Graham  of  Woodbury,  he  entered  Yale  college  in 
September  1737,  and  was  graduated  in  1741.  While  a  member  of 
this  institution  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  He  diligent- 
ly studied  the  scriptures  and  was  constant  in  his  secret  devotions ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convincedythat  he  did  all  this  without  any  true 
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love  to  the  character  of  God,  and  that  as  yet  he  was  ignorant  of  that 
religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heait.  It  was  during  the  remark- 
able attention  to  the  things  of  a  better  world,  excited  in  the  college 
and  town  of  New  Haven  by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefield  and 
Gilbert  Tennent  in  the  year  1741,  that  his  security  was  shaken. 
Such  was  the  extraordinary  zeal  for  religion,  which  was  at  that  time 
called  into  action,  that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  college  were 
impelled  to  visit  their  fellow  students  without  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  classes,  and  to  speak  to  them  of  the  important  concerns  of 
eternity.  At  this  period  David  Brainerd,  then  a  student,  entered 
the  room  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  though  he  could  draw  nothing  from 
him  and  found  him  completely  reserved,  yet  he  made  a  rematk, 
which  sunk  into  his  heart.  He  observed,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be  a  real  Christian,  who  was  not  sometimes  deep- 
ly affected  in  contemplating  the  character  of  Christ.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins could  not  but  admit,  that  a  warm  affection  for  the  Redeemer 
would  exist  in  those,  who  had  been  saved  by  him  from  their  sins, 
and  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  such  love  to  the  Son  of  God,  he  be- 
came convinced,  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel . 
The  sense  of  his  ignoi'ance  and  of  his  sin  impelled  him  to  seek  in- 
struction and  supplicate  mercy.  At  length  he  was  enlightened 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  The  character  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  as  mediator  between  God  and  man,  filled  him  with  joy, 
to  which  he  had  before  been  a  siranger.  Still  he  did  not  indulge 
the  hope,  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His  mind  was  for  some  time 
principally  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  his  unworthiness,  help- 
lessness, and  guilt.  Many  whole  days  he  spent  in  fasting  and 
prayer. 

After  he  was  graduated  in  September  1741,  he  retired  to  his  fa* 
ther's  house,  and  lived  a  recluse  for  a  number  of  months,  except 
when  he  could  hold  intercourse  with  persons  zealous  in  religion. 
In  December  he  went  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  to  pursue 
the  study  of  divinity  with  Mr.  Edwards,  and  while  with  him  was  led 
to  consider  the  proper  effects  and  evidences  of  that  renovation  of  soul, 
which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  receive  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  first  time  became  satisfied  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  After  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May  1742,  he  still 
continued  at  Northampton,  engaged  in  his  theological  studies, 
preaching  occasionally,  without  any  pecuniary  compensation,  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  From  December  of  this  year  till  May  1743 
he  preached  to  a  new  society  in  Symsbury,  Connecticut.  In  July 
he  went  to  Houssatonnoc,  now  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  ordained  December  28,  1743.  At  this  time  there 
were  only  thirty  families  in  the  place.  Here  he  continued  till  Jan- 
uary 18,  1769,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
This  event  was  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  his  society  and  the 
want  of  support.     An  episcopal  church  had  been  established  in  the 
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toWn  in  order  to  escape  the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  again  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  April  1 1,  1770.  There  were  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  establishment  in  this  place,  which  were  remarkable,  and 
Avhich  prove,  that  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
may  be  turned  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned.  After  he  had 
been  with  this  people  some  time,  a  meeting  was  called,  and  it  was 
voted  not  to  give  him  an  invitation  to  settle  among  them.  Many 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  sentinients.  He  accordingly  made  his 
preparations  to  leave  them,  and  on  the  sabbath  preached  a  farewell 
discourse.  This  sermon  was  so  interesting  and  impressive,  that  a 
different  vote  was  immediately  and  almost  unanimously  passed,  and 
he  consented  to  remain.  For  about  four  years  he  was  unwearied 
in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  preaching  a  lecture  every 
week  in  addition  to  the  services  of  the  sabbath,  and  seizing  every  op- 
portunity to  impart  religious  instruction.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion interrupted  his  benevolent  labors.  In  December  1776,  Avhen 
the  British  took  possession  of  Newport,  he  left  the  town,  and  retir- 
ed to  his  family,  which  he  had  before  sent  to  Great  Barrington. 
During  the  summer  of  1777  he  preached  at  Newburyport  in  a  con- 
gregation, which  was  thought  to  be  the  largest  in  America.  Its 
pastor,  the  reverend  Mr.  Parsons,  died  a  short  time  before.  He 
afterwards  labored  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Canterbury  and 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  In  the  spring  of  1 780  he  returned  to  New- 
port, which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  in  the  fall  of  the  pre" 
ceding  year.  He  found  his  church  and  congregation  much  dimin- 
ished. The  town  had  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  that 
many,  who  had  removed,  had  become  established  in  other  places^ 
and  were  thus  prevented  from  returning.  The  meeting  house  had 
been  made  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  and  had  been  much  injured,  and 
the  bell  had  been  carried  away.  That  portion  of  his  former  socie- 
ty, which  had  remained  in  the  town,  had  become  so  impoverished, 
that  he  had  no  prospect  of  a  maintenance.  Yet  such  was  his  be- 
nevolence, that  he  preached  to  them  a  year  supported  entirely  by  a 
few  generous  friends,  and  when  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
settle  at  Middleborough,  the  request  of  his  people  induced  him  to 
decline  it.  From  this  time  till  his  death  his  maintenance  was  de- 
rived entirely  from  a  weekly  contribution  and  the  donations  of  his 
friends.  But  he  was  contented  with  his  humble  circumstances,  and 
in  a  situation,  which  would  have  filled  most  minds  with  the  great- 
est anxiety,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  expe- 
rienced through  a  course  of  years  many  remarkable  interpositions 
in  his  favor.  His  wants  were  always  supplied.  On  the  tenth  of 
January  1799  a  paralytic  affection  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  although  his  mental  powers  were  uninjured.  But  he  after- 
45 
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wards  recovered  from  this  attack,  so  as  to  be  able  to  preach.  He 
died  December  20,  1803,  in  the  eighty  third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  very  humble,  pious,  and  benevolent  man. 
His  views  of  his  own  character  were  always  very  abasing.  He 
cherished  no  proud  conceptions  of  his  own  exccilence,  but  ever 
considered  himself  as  a  very  guilty  sinner,  meriting  everlasting 
punishment,  and  subsisting  entirely  upon  mercy.  He  therefore 
walked  humbly  with  God.  Knowing  his  own  helplessness  and  sin, 
and  thus  being  impressed  by  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  a  depraved 
world,  he  admired  the  plan  of  redemption,  which  brought  pardon 
to  the  guilty,  and  salvation  to  the  lost.  His  only  hope  was  in  the 
infinite  mei-it  and  worthiness  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  his  constant 
prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  1"  This  humility  per- 
vaded his  whole  conduct.  It  preserved  him  from  that  overbearing 
zeal,  which  is  the  offspring  of  self  confidence  and  pride.  In  hi& 
intercourse  with  persons  of  sentiments  different  from  his  own, 
he  exhibited  the  greatest  mildness  and  c  indor.  As  truth  was  his  ob- 
ject, and  he  never  disputed  for  victory,  he  sometimes  carried  convic- 
tion to  an  opponent  by  the  force  of  his  arguments.  While  he  made 
it  his  constant  care  to  watch  against  the  intrusion  of  sinful  thouglits, 
and  while  he  found  his  highest  pleasures  in  the  moments  of  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  when  he  could  meditate  upon  the  sublime  and 
cheering  truths  of  heaven  and  could  express  the  desires  of  his  soul 
to  God,  he  also  was  careful  to  bring  forth  in  his  life  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  He  sympathised  in  the  distresses  of  others.  He 
took  delight  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Though  he  had 
but  little  to  bestow,  yet  many  were  gladdened  by  his  liberality.  On 
one  occasion  he  contributed  a  hundred  dollars  for  promoting  the 
gospel  among  the  Africans,  After  a  useful  and  holy  life,  at  the 
approacn  of  death  he  enjoyed  the  peace  of  the  upright. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  distinguished  divine.  His  mind  was  discern- 
ing, and  his  application  was  almost  unequalled.  He  sometimes  de- 
voted to  his  studies  eighteen  hours  in  a  day.  With  respect  to  his 
views  of  divine  truth,  he  embraced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  ;  and  it 
is  principally  by  the  consequences,  which  he  drcAV  from  these  doc- 
trines, that  his  name  has  been  rendered  famous.  He  fully  admit- 
ted the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  entire  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  sinfulness  of  all  the  doings  of  the  unregenerate  ;  but 
his  discerning  mind  perceived  the  discordance  between  this  doc- 
trine and  the  preaching  of  some  .of  the  Calvinistic  divines,  who 
exhorted  the  unregenerate  as  such  to  perform  certain  acts  as  the 
appointed  way  to  obtain  tliat  grace,  which  should  renew  their  heaits 
and  make  them  holy.  If  men  before  conversion  could  do  nothing, 
that  was  pleasing  to  God,  he  concluded  they  could  do  nothing  to 
procure  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Instead  therefore  of  ex- 
horting sinners  to  use  the  means  of  grace  in  order  to  obtain  the  di- 
vine assistance  to  enable  them  to  repent,  when  it  was  acknowledged 
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that  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  they  v/ould  be  entirely  sinful, 
he  thought  it  a  sacred  duty,  encumbent  on  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  imitate  the  preaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  their  Master,  and 
to  call  upon  men  immediately  to  repent  and  yield  themselves  to  the 
love  of  God.      He  thought  that  religious  advantages,  if  in  the  use 
of  them  the  unregenerate  were  not  converted,  w^ould  but  increase 
guilt,  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  greater  resistance  to  the  truth. 
Another  sentiment,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar  sen- 
timents of  Dr.  Hopkins,  is  that  the  inability  of  sinners  is  moral  and 
not  natural ;    but  this  is   only   saying,  that  their  inability  consists 
in  disinclination  of  heart  or  opposition  of  will   to  what  is  good. 
Combhiing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  God  has  foreordained  what- 
soever comes  to  pass,  with  his  views  of  the  nature  of  sin  as  consist- 
ing entirely  in  the  intention  or  disposition  of  the  mind,  he  inferred, 
that  it  was  no  impeachment  upon  the  character  of  the  most  right- 
eous  Disposer  of  all  events  to  say,  not  merely  that  he  decreed  the 
existence  of  sin,  but  that  he  exerted  his  own  power  to  produce  it. 
The  design  being  benevolent,  he  contended  that  no  more  iniquity 
could  be  attached  to_  this  act,  than  to  the  bare  permission  of  sin. 
This  is  another  of  his  peculiarities.     From  his  views  of  the  nature 
of  holiness,  as  consisting  in  disinterested  benevolence,  he  also  in- 
ferred, that  a  Christian  should  be  willing  to  perish  forever,  to  be 
forever  miserable,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  universe,  that  he  should  encounter  this  destruc- 
tion.     Instead  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  strict  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  and  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  he  chose  rather  to" 
adopt  the  language  of  scripture  in  saying,  that  on  account  of  the 
first  transgression  men  were  made  or  constituted  sinners,  and  that 
men  are  justified  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Chiist,  or 
through  the  redemption,  which  there  is  in  him. 

Dr.  Hopkins  published  three  sermons,  entitled,  sin  through  divine 
interposition  an  advantage  to  the  universe,  and  yet  this  no  excuse 
for  sin  or  encouragement  to  it,  1759,  the  second  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1773,  and  another  edition  about  the 
same  time  in  Edinburgh  ;    an  inquiry  concerning  the  promises  of 
the  gospel,  whether  any  of  them  are  made  to  the  exercises  and  do- 
ings of  persons  in  an  unregenerate  state,  containing  remarks  on 
two  sermons  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  1765  ;  a  sermon  on  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  preached  in  Boston,  1768  ;  two  sermons  on  Romans  vii.  7, 
and  John  i.  13,  1768,  republished,  1793  ;  the  true  state  and  charac- 
ter of  the  unregenerate,  stripped  of  all  misrepresentation  and  dis- 
guise, being  an  answer  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Mills,  1769;  animad- 
versions on  Mr.  Hart's  late  dialogue,  1770  :  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  true  holiness,  with  an  appendix  in  aftswcr  to  Drs.  Hemmen- 
vvay  and  Mather,  1773  ;  of  this  inquiry  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished  in  1791  ;  a  dialogue,  shewhig  it  to  be  the  duty  and  interest 
of  the  Amei-ican  states  to  emancipate  all  thch-  African  slavcy,17r6  : 
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Ml  inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  those,  who  die  in  tiieir  sins, 
1783  J  a  system  of  doctrines,  contained  in  divine  revelation,  ex- 
phiined  and  defended,  to  which  is  added  a  treatise  on  the  millenni- 
um, 2  vols.  8vo,  1793  ;  it  is  on  this"  system  of  divinity,  that  the  repr 
utation  of  the  author  principally  rests ;  the  life  of  Miss  Susannah 
Anthony,  1796  ;  the  life  of  Mrs.  Osborn,  1798  ;  and  a  volume  of 
sermons  either  a  short  time  before  or  soon  after  his  death.  He  left 
behind  him  sketches  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  a  dialogue  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  true  Christian  submission,  and  an  address 
to  professing  Christians,  all  of  which  were  published  by  the  rev- 
erend Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge  in  1805. — Hopkins*  life. 

HOPKINS  (Lemuel),  a  poet,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connect- 
icut, about  the  year  1755.  After  a  good  education  at  school  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  physic  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Potter  of 
Wallingford.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Litchfield  about  the  year  1776.  Here  he  acquired  celebrity  as  a 
physician,  and  the  singularity  of  his  appearance,  manners,  and  opin- 
ions attested  general  notice.  About  the  year  1784  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  April  1801,  aged  fifty  one 
years.  Three  small  productions  of  his  pen,  of  singular  humor,  are 
inserted  in  the  American  poems,  and  he  is  the  reputed  projector 
of  the  Anarchiad,  a  work,  which  he  assisted  in  executing. — Month- 
ly 7)iag.  and  Amer.  revietv^  i.  468. 

■  HOPKINSON  (FiiANcis),  district  judge  of  the  United  States 
for  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  that  state  in  1758.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  New  Jersey  in  1776,  in  which  year  he  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence.  He  held  an  appointment  in  the 
loan  office  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  succeeded  George  Ross, 
esquire,  as  judge  of  the  admiralty  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  station  he  continued  till  the  year  1790,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Washington  a  judge  of  the  district  court.  He  died  May  9, 
179 1 .  He  was  a  person,  whose  stature  was  a  little  below  the  com- 
mon size,  whose  features  were  small,  but  uncommonly  animated, 
and  whose  speech  and  motions  indicated  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  in  conversation,  but  it  was  mild 
and  elegant.  He  contributed  not  a  little  towards  promoting  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  not  however  by  labored  discussions,  but  by 
his  inimitable  humor  and  satire.  He  began  in  1775  with  a  small 
tract,  entitled,  a  pretty  story,  in  which  in  an  allegorical  manner  he 
exposed  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  towards  America,  and  he  con- 
cluded his  contributions  to  his  country  in  this  way  with  the  history 
of  the  new  roof,  which  ought  to  be  read  Avith  interest,  while  the  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  are  sheltered  under  their  present  form  of 
national  government.  His  battle  of  the  kegs  has  been  much  admir- 
ed for  its  wit.  A  few  years  before  his  death  in  consequence  of  an 
act  of  the  assembly  for  cutting  down  the  trees  of  Philadelphia  in  or- 
fler  to  guard  against  fire  and  the  evils  of  stagnant  air,  he  wrote  a  hu- 
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morous  speech  of  a  standing  member  of  the  assembly  against  the 
act,  and  rescued  the  devoted  trees  from  the  impending  destruction. 
His  satires  on  newspaper  scandal  had  the  effect  to  restrain  for  a 
number  of  months  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  His  specimen 
of  modern  learning  in  an  examination  of  the  properties  of  a  salt 
bpx  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  humor.  His  opinions  on  education  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  He  often  ridiculed  in  conversation  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  children  the  English  language  by  means  of  gram- 
mar. He  considered  most  of  the  years,  which  were  spent  in  learn- 
ing Greek  and  Latin,  as  lost,  and  he  held  several  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, which  are  taught  in  colleges,  in  great  contempt.  To  his 
poetical  talents  he  united  uncommon  excellence  in  music,  and  some 
knowledge  of  painting.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  published  sci- 
ence, a  poem,  1762.  After  his  death  his  miscellaneous  essays  and 
occasional  writings  were  published  in  three  vols.  8vo,1792. — Massa. 
magazine.)  \\i.  7 50 — 753  ;  American  museum,m.  165  ;  ix.  39;  Har- 
die's  biog.  diet. 

HOVEY  (Ivory),  minister  of  Plymouth,  Massachuigtts,  was 
born  at  Topsfield  July  14,  1714,  In  the  sixteenth  yeailw  his  age 
he  became  a  member  of  the  chui'ch  of  Christ.  He  was  gi*aduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1735,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  Metapois- 
et,  the  second  parish  of  Rochester,  October  29,  1740.  Having  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  study  of  physic  in  consequence  of  his 
impaired  health,  he  in  1744  commenced  the  practice,  and  M'as  the 
principal  physician  of  Metapoiset  till  his  dismission  in  1765.  He 
was  afterv/ards  installed,  April  18,  1770,  at  Monumet  ponds  in 
Plymouth,  Avhere  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  No- 
vember 4,  1803,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  able 
to  continue  his  public  labors  till  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He 
had  preached  about  sixty  five  years,  and  during  that  time  kept  a 
journal,  designed  to  promote  his  improvement  in  Christian  excel- 
lence, which  he  left  behind  him  in  about  seven  thousand  octavo  pag- 
es of  short  hand.  Extracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  the  Piscataqua 
magazine.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  being  distinguished  for 
meekness,  humility,  and  piety.  A  great  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  his  study,  and  few  men  ever  wrote  so  many  sermons,  though  in 
the  latter  periods  of  his  life  he  usually  preached  without  notes. 
He  pubUshed  a  valedictory  sermon  on  leaving  Metapoiset,  and  one 
or  two  sermons  on  the  subject  of  mortality. — Piscataqua  evang. 
mag.  i.  88,  89  ;  iii.  144,  185,  229  ;  Massa.  miss.  7nag.  iii.  20  ;  iv. 
302;  Prince's  Chr.  hist.i  190. 

HOWARD  (Simeon,  d.d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  at 
Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  May  10,  1733,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1 758.  He  was  afterwards  an  instructer  of  youth 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
the  ministry.  Soon  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  the 
I^rovince  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  officiated  about  a  vear.     In  176$ 
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he  was  elected  a  tutor  of  Harvard  college  ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  May 
1767  was  ordamecl  pastor  of  the  west  church  in  Boston,  as  succes- 
sor to  Dr.  Mayhew.  He  continued  in  this  station  till  his  death,  Au- 
gust 13,  1804,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age  and  thirty 
eighth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Lowell, 

Dr.  Howard  took  an  early  part  in  vindicating  the  liberties  of  his 
country.      When  our  rights  were  invaded,  he  was  strenuously  op- 
posed to  yielding  them.      He  heartily  engaged  in  promoting  the 
American  revolution,  and  participated  in  the  joy,  experienced  on 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence.     In  the  various  relations 
of  life  he  was  faithful  and  exemplary.    He  steadily  exerted  himself 
to  advance  the  interests  of  humanity  and  literature,  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  governors  of  the  university.     As  a  preacher, 
though  he  was  not  eloquent  and  popular,  he  yet  was  free  from  those 
faults,  which  adhere  to  many  public  speakers.     There  was  nothing 
offensive  in  his  delivery,  nothing  artificial  or  disgusting  in  his  tones. 
In  his  th^logical  sentiments  he  differed  from  the  first  fathers  of 
the  Ne\A^Jhgland  churches,  for  he  rejected  the  system  of  Calvin. 
'The  creed,  which  he  early  embraced,  he  retained  till  his  death. 
Towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  he  was  indulgent  in  his 
thoughts,  and  tolerant  in  his  conduct.     He  never  could  approve  of  a 
sarcastic  and  irreverent  way  of  speaking  of  objects,  which  any  sin- 
cere believer  might  deem  sacred.     He  was  indeed  so  mild  and  gen- 
tle, that  he  could  not  express  severity,  which  he  never  felt.     There 
was  a  serenity  upon  his  countenance,  which  indicated  the  peace, 
that    constantly   dwelt  in  his    heart.        He    was    remarkable  for 
humility.      While  he  never  mentioned  either  his  virtues  or  his 
faults,  it  was  evident  to  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
that  he  had  a  humble  sense  of  his  own  talents  and  moral  attainments. 
One  cause  of  that  taciturnity,  which  was  regretted  by  his  friends, 
■Was  an  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  usual  topics  of  conversation. 
He  did  not  choose  to  speak  of  himself ;  he  had  no  ambition  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbor  by  a  smart  reply  or  a  witty  sarcaera  ; 
his  sincerity  disqualified  him  for  flattery  and  compliments ;  he  was 
too  candid  to  be  disposed  to  rail  against  the  opinions  of  others,  be- 
cause they  differed  from  his  own  ;  he  was  unwilling  needlessly  to 
offend  by  contradicting  those,  who  were  present,  and  he  could  not 
slander  the  absent.     Such  a  man  must  often  find  it  necessary  to  be 
silent.     He  was  endeared  to  his  people,  for  he  interested  himself  in 
their  welfare,  and  endeavored  to  render  them  virtuous  and  good. 
All,  who  knew  him,  were  delighted  with  the  modesty,  mildness,  and 
benevolence,  Avnich  he  exhibited.      He  published  an  artillery  elec- 
tion sermon,  1773  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1777  ;  a  ser- 
mon to  freemasons,  1778  ;  a  sermon  on  not  being  ashamed  of  the 
gospel,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  W^inthrop,  1779  ;    election 

sermon,  1780. Monthly  avJholo^u^  i.  476  ;  iii.  1 1 5 — 1 1 9  ;  Litcranj- 

^dscdlany^  ii.  335-^-339. 
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HOWELL  (Richard),  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  native  of 
Delaware,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  a  short  time  before 
the  late  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  America  commenced, 
he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  comitry.  His  abilities  as 
a  soldier  procured  him  the  appointment  of  the  second  Jersey  regi- 
ment in  1776,  which  station  he  occupied  till  the  spring  of  1779, 
when  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  army  he  resum- 
ed the  profession  of  the  law.  In  1788  he  Avas  appointed  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court,  which  office  he  held  till  June  1793,  when  he 
was  chosen  govei'nor  of  the  state.  To  this  place  he  was  eight  years 
successively  elected.  He  died  April  28,  1802,  aged  forty  seven 
years.  He  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  and  was  benevolent  in  his 
iife. — The  balance,  i.  156. 

HUBBARD  (W1LI.1A1.1),  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
and  a  historian,  was  born  in  the  year  1621,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  the  first  class  in  1642.  The  time  of  his  ordi- 
nation is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  year 
1657, as  colleague  with  Mr.  Cobbet.  In  his  oH  age  Mr.  .Tohn  Rog- 
ers was  settled  with  him  in  1692.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  S||fctcmber 
14,  1704,  aged  eighty  three  years.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
of  a  candid,  benevolent  mind.  Such  was  his  attachment  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical order,  established  by  the  fathers  of  New  England,  that 
when  the  church  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  was  founded  on  new  and 
less  strict  principles,  he  expressed  his  indignant  feelings  at  the  in- 
novation. His  son,  Nrrthaniel  Hubbard,  esquire,  was  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  superior  court. 

Mr.  Hubbard  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  New  England,  which  is 
still  in  manuscript.  It  is  a  manuscript  in  folio  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages,  after  the  plan  of  Vv  inthrop's  journal.  It  was  used 
by  Mather  in  writing  his  magnalia,  by  Hutchinson,  and  of  late  by 
the  reverend  Dr.  Holmes.  He  published  an  election  sermon,  en- 
titled, the  happiness  of  a  people  in  the  wistlom  of  their  rulers  direct- 
ing and  in  the  obedience  of  their  brethren  attending  unto  what  Is- 
rael ought  to  do,  1676  ;  the  present  state  of  New  England,  being  a 
narrative  of  the  ti'oubles  with  the  Indians  from  the  first  planting 
thereof  in  1607  to  1677,  but  chiefly  of  the  two  last  years  1675  and 
1676,  to  which  is  added  a  discourse  about  the  war  with  the  Fe- 
quots,  4to,  1677;  a  fast  sermon,  1682;  a  funeral  discourse  on  ma- 
jor general  Denison,  1 684  ;  a  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  gospel  in 
the  churches  of  New  England,  with  Mr.  Higginson,  !70I. — Hutch- 
inson,  ii.  147  ;  Holmes'  a-nnals,  ii.  64  ;  Collect,  hisi.  soc.  vii.  253  ;  x.- 
32—35. 

HUDSON  (Henry),  an  eminent  navigator,  was  an  Englishman, 
who  explored  apartofthe  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  years  IGOrand 
1608,  while  seeking  a  passage  to  Japan  and  China.  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  from  his  second  voyage,  he  went  over  to  Holland, 
and  the  Dutch  East  India  company  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
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ship  for  discovery.  He  sailed  March  25,  1609,  and  after  passing 
aloni^  the  coast  of  Lapland,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  discovered 
cape  Cod,  at  which  place  he  landed.  He  then  pursued  his  course 
to  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  his  return  along  the  coast  entered  the 
river  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  bears  his  name,  and  ascended 
in  September  as  far  as  where  the  city  of  Albany  now  stands.  A  set- 
tlement was  soon  after  made  upon  this  river  by  the  Dutch.  In  1 6 1 0,he 
was  again  fitted  out  by  some  gentleman  to  discover  a  passage  to  the 
south  sea,  and  in  this  voyage  he  discovered  the  extensive  bay  to  the 
north,  which  bears  his  name.  He  drew  his  ship  into  a  small  creek 
on  the  third  of  November,  and  it  was  frozen  up  during  the  winter. 
Uncommon  flights  of  wild  fowl  furnished  provision,  without  which 
supply  the  crew  must  have  perished.  In  the  spring  of  1611 
he  made  several  efforts  to  complete  his  discoveries,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprize  and  make  the  best  of  his 
way  home.  He  distributed  to  his  men  with  tears  in  his  eyes  all  the 
bread,  he  had  left,  which  was  only  a  pound  to  each  ;  though  it  is  said, 
that  other  provisions  were  afterward  found  in  the  ship.  In  his  un- 
easineaijjfcnd  despair,  he  let  fall  threatening  words  of  setting  some 
of  his  men  on  shore ;  upon  which  a  few  of  the  sturdiest,  who  had 
been  very  mutinous,  entered  his  cabin  in  the  night,  tied  his  arms 
behind  him,  and  set  him  adrift  in  the  shallop  at  the  west  end  of  the 
straits  with  his  son  and  seven  of  the  most  sick  and  infirm  of  his 
men.  He  never  was  heard  of  again.  The  crew  proceeded  with 
the  ship  for  England.  Four  of  them  were  killed  by  the  savages,  as 
they  went  on  shore  near  the  strait's  mouth,  and  the  rest,  ready  to 
die  for  want,  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  September  1611.  He  publish- 
ed divers  voyages  and  northern  discoveries,  1607  ;  a  second  voyage 
for  finding  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  aorth  east,  1608.  Ac- 
counts of  his  other  voyages  were  published  ;  but  they  were  not  written 
by  himself.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  third  volume  of  Pur- 
chas'  pilgrims. — Belknaii^s  American  biograjihy^  i.  394 — 407;  J^eiv 
and  gen.  biog.  diet.;  Hardie  ;  Holmes*  annals.,  \.  167;  Forstcr's 
voyages^  332,  421. 

HUNTINGTON  (Joseph,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Coventry,  Con- 
necticut, was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1762,  and  died  in  the  year 
1795.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled,  Calvin- 
ism improved,  or  the  gospel  illustrated  as  a  system  of  real  grace, 
issuing  in  the  salvation  of  all  men,  which  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1796.  In  it  the  author  contends,  that  our  sins  are  ti-ans- 
ferred  to  Christ,  and  his  righteousness  to  us,  that  he  was  a  true  and 
proper  substitute  for  all  mankind,  and  has  procured  unconditional 
salvation  for  everv  individual.  It  was  answered  in  the  same  year 
by  the  reverend  Dr.  Strong  in  a  work,  which  bears  the  title  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  misery  reconcileable  with  the  infinite  benevo- 
lence of  God.  Dr.  Huntington  published  a  sermon  on  the  vanity 
and  mischief  of  presuming  on  things  beyond  ofur  measure,  1774  j 
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a  plea  before  the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Stockbridge  in  the  caiise 
of  Mrs.  Fisk,  who  was  excommunicated  for  marrying  a  profane 
and  immrtral  man,  delivered  October  1779  ;  an  address  to  his  ana- 
baptist brethren,  1783. 

HUNTINGTON  (Samuel),  governoi*  of  Connecticut,  vvas 
born  in  Windham  and  descended  from  an  ancient  family.  In  his 
youth  hG  gave  indications  of  an  excellent  understanding.  With- 
out the  advantages  of  a  coUegial  education  he  acquired  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  law,  and  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  soon 
after  which  he  settled  in  Norwich,  and  in  a  few  years  became  emi- 
nent in  his  profession.  In  1764  he  was  a  representative  in  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  king's 
attorney,  which  office  he  filled  with  reputation,  until  more  import- 
ant services  induced  him  to  relinquish  it.  In  1774  he  was  made 
an  assistant  judge  of  the  superior  court.  In  1775  he  was  elected 
into  the  council,  and  in  the  same  year  chosbn  a  delegate  to  congress. 
In  1779  he  was  president  of  that  honorable  body,  and  was  rechosen 
the  following  year.  After  this  year  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
council  of  Connecticut  and  on  the  bench.  In  1783  he  was  again  a 
member  of  congress.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor 
and  appointed  chief  justice.  He  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the 
chief  magistrate  in  1786,  and  was  annually  reelected  till  his  death. 
He  died  at  Norwich  January  8,  1796  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his 
age. — Columbian  centinel,  Jan.  20,  1796  ;   Strong's  Jim.  sermon. 

HUTCHINS  (Thomas),  geographer  general  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  young,  and  possessing  an  unconquerable  diffi- 
dence and  modesty,  he  neglected  to  seek  the  assistance  of  some 
friends,  which  he  had  in  New  York.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  the  western  country,  and  was  soon  appointed 
ensign  in  the  army  and  then  paymaster.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  fort  Pitt,  the  plan  of  which  he  laid  out,  and  which  was  executed 
by  him  under  general  Bouquet.  He  afterwards  lived  several  years 
in  Louisiana,  and  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  battles  with  the  In- 
dians while  with  the  army  in  West  Florida.  He  here  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  British  army  ;  but  being  much  attached 
to  America,  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  it.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don at  the  commencement  of  the  wav  in  1775  and  his  zeal  in  the 
Cause  of  his  country  induced  him  to  refuse  some  excellent  offers, 
which  were  made  him  in  England.  Being  suspected  in  1779  of 
holding  a  correspondence  v/ith  Franklin,  then  in  France,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  lost  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  one  day. 
In  this  dark  and  loathsome  place  he  was  kept  six  weeks.  He  was 
then  examined  and  liberated.  After  this  he  went  to  France  and 
sailed  thence  to  Charleston,  where  he  joined  the  army  under  gen- 
eral Greene.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  appointed  geographer 
general  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh  April  2R, 
47 
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1789.  He  was  e&teemed  and  beloved,  being  remarkable  for  piety,' 
charity,  and  benevolence.  Under  the  vicissitudes  of  life  he  was 
patient  and  resigned  to  the  divine  will.  The  reverend  Dr.  Morse 
was  much  indebted  to  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  American  gaz- 
etteer. 

He  published  an  historical  account  of  Bouquet's  expedition 
against  the  Ohio  Indians  in  1764,  with  military  papers,  a  map  and 
plates,  1765  ;  a  topographical  description  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Sec.  with  maps,  London  1778  ;  and 
an  historical  narrative  and  topographical  description  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,  Philadelphia  1784. — Jnier.  museum,  vii.  212, 
213  ;  Gazette  of  U.  S.  May  23,  1789  ;  Hardie*s  bioc^.  diet.  ;  Massa. 
inag.  III.  422. 

HUTCHINSON  (Ann),  an  artful  woman,  who  occasioned  much 
difficulty  in  New  England  soon  after  its  first  settlement,  came  from 
Lincolnshire  to  Boston  in  1636.  She  was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. The  members  of  his  church  used  to  meet  every  week  to 
repeat  his  sermons,  and  discourse  on  doctrines.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
set  up  meetings  for  women,  and  she  soon  had  a  numerous  audi- 
ence. After  repeating  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Cotton,  she  added 
reflections  of  her  own  ;  she,  advocated  erroneous  sentiments,  and 
warped  the  discourses  of  her  minister  to  coincide  with  her  own 
opinions.  She  asserted  that  believers  are  personally  united  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that  commands  to  work  out  salvation  belong 
only  to  such  as  are  under  a  covenant  of  works  ;  that  sanctification  is 
not  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  good  state  ;  and  she  pretended  to  im- 
mediate revelation  respecting  future  events.  She  soon  threw  the 
whole  colony  into  a  flame.  Those,  who  opposed  her,  were  said  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  covenant  of  works,  and  those,  who  supported  her, 
were  said  to  be  vindicating  a  covenant  of  grace.  The  progress  of 
her  sentiments  occasioned  the  synod  of  1637,  the  first  synod  in 
America,  This  convention  of  ministers  condemned  eighty  tv/o 
erroneous  opiiiions,  then  propagated  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, after  this  sentence  of  her  opinions,  was  herself  called  before 
the  court  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  being  convicted  of 
traducing  the  ministers,  and  advancing  errors,  was  banished  the  col- 
ony. Her  trial  is  published  in  the  appendix  of  the  second  volume 
of  Hutchinson.  She  discovers  art,  spirit,  and  talents.  The  chui'ch 
in  Boston  excommunicated  her  for  many  evils  in  her  conversation 
as  well  as  for  corrupt  opinions.  She  went  with  her  husband  to 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  year  1642  after  her  husband's  death  she  re- 
moved into  the  Dutch  country  beyond  New  Haven,  and  the  next 
year  she  and  all  her  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons,  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  excepting  one  daughter,  whom  they  carried 
into  captivity.— Co//ec2f. /«5f.  soc.  vii.  16,  17  ;  ix,  28,  29  ;  Morton, 
115;  Hutchinson,  i.  55—57,  66,  70—73  ;  Mai,  i.  183,  192— 194  ; 
Magnolia,  vii.  17 — 20;  Winthrofi,  137— .140  J  Holmes' annahy  i, 
298  J   T.  Weld's  short  story. 
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HUTCHINSON  (Thomas),  i^overnor  of  Massachusetts,  was  3 
3a ative  of  Boston,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1727. 
His  abilities  were  not  great,  yet  by  exact  temperance  and  indefati- 
"•able  industry,  united  with  that  discretion,  which  can  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances,  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices.  Though 
bred  a  merchant,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  studied  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Sewall  as  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts  in  1761, 
and  was  lieutenant  governor  from  1758  to  1770,  He  held  at  the 
same  time  these  two  offices,  and  that  of  counsellor  and  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Paying  a  profound  respect  to 
the  religious  institutions  of  his  country,  and  preserving  a  gravity  of 
deportment,  while  he  condescended  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  he 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  public  confidence.  He  was  the  slave  of 
ambition,  and  his  discernment  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  of  pre- 
ferment among  a  religious  and  sober  people.  Still  however  there 
were  some,  who  knew  his  character,  and  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
popularity  by  promoting  the  writs  of  assistance,  which  Mr.  Otis 
opposed  with  such  force  of  argument,  and  by  advocating  rather  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  than  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  was 
also  suspected  of  having  forwarded  the  stamp  act  l)y  letters  written 
upon  the  occasion.  After  the  arrival  of  the  stamps,  a  mob  in  Bos- 
ton assaulted  his  house  August  26,  1765,  and  having  forced  him  to 
retire,  out  of  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  either  destroyed  or  car- 
ried off  his  plate,  his  family  pictures,  most  of  the  furniture,  the 
wearing  apparel^  about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  money,  and 
the  manuscripts  an<l  books,  which  he  had  been  thirty  years  collect- 
ing. This  outrage  was  discountenanced  the  next  day  by  the  town 
of  Boston  ;  but  the  suspicions  against  the  lieutenant  governor  were 
never  eradicated.  When  Bernard  returned  to  England  in  August 
1769,  Hutchinson  became  commander  in  chie^  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  appointed  g'overnor.  He  now  began  to  unmask,  ex- 
plicitly avowed  his  independence  of  the  people,  and  informed  the 
legislature,  that  his  majesty  had  made  ample  pro\ision  for  his  sup- 
port without  their  aid.  They  immediately  called  upon  him  to  re- 
linquish the  unconstitutional  stipend,  and  to  accept  such  a  salary,  as 
should  be  given  him  by  the  general  assembly.  He  replied,  that 
this  would  be  a  breach  of  his  instructions  from  the  king.  The  com- 
mand of  his  sovereign  was  his  constant  apology  for  every  arbitrary 
step.  He  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  regular  troops  to 
Boston  in  1768  to  overawe  the  people  and  to  enforce  the  tyrannical 
laws  of  parliament,  and  he  was  inflexible  in  his  determination  to 
retain  them,  notwithstanding  every  argument,  which  was  used  for 
their  removal.  He  said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  England,  "  five  or 
six  men  of  war,  and  three  or  four  regiments  disturb  nobody,  but 
some  of  our  grave  people,  who  do  not  love  assemblies  and  concerts, 
and  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  drums  upon  a  Sunday."     He  also  de- 
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elared,  that  he  slept  in  more  tranquiility  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops.  In  the  year  1772  a  number  of  his  letters,  written  to  the 
members  of  the  British  cabinet,  v/ere  obtained  by  Dr.  Franklin  and 
sent  to  Massachusetts.  They  disclosed  his  whole  character  at  once, 
and  proved  him  the  secret  enemy  of  his  country,  who  stimulated 
the  ministry  to  enforce  their  plans,  and  who  even  declared  to  them, 
that  "  there  must  be  an  abridgment  of  English  liberties  in  colonial 
administration."  Immediately  after  this  detection  of  his  treachery, 
the  general  court  passed  some  severe  resolves,  voted  an  impeach- 
ment, and  requested,  that  his  majesty  would  remove  him  from  of- 
fice forever.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  determined 
measures,  which  they  were  adopting,  he  dissolved  the  assembly. 
He  became  at  length  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  province,  that  he  was 
superseded  by  governor  Gage  in  May  177-1.  He  sailed  for  Eng- 
land on  the  first  of  June,  and  before  his  departure  a  few  partizans 
sent  him  an  address,  thanking  him  for  his  services.  These  men 
>vere  long  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Hutchinson's  ad- 
dressers. His  impeachment  was  without  effect ;  and  the  lords  of 
the  privy  council  made  a  report  highly  in  his  favor.  But  he  soon 
experienced  the  neglect  of  those,  to  the  promotion  of  whose  plans 
he  had  sacrificed  his  reputation  for  integrity,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  ready  to  yield  the  rights  of  his  country.  Becoming  an  object 
pf  disgust  Avith  all  parties  he  lived  many  months  in  a  state  of  cha- 
grin and  despondence,  and  died  at  Brampton  in  the  beginning  of 
June  178Q,  aged  sixty  nine  years. 

Governor  Hutchinson  published  a  brief  state  of  the  claim  of  the 
colonies,  &c.  1764  ;  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  from  the  first  settlement  thereof  in  1628  until  the  year  1750, 
in  2  vol.  8vo,  the  first  in  1760,  and  the  second  in  1767  ;  ^nd  a  col- 
lection of  original  papers  relative  to  the  history  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  8vo,  1769.  These  works  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  those,  who  are  searching  into  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  late  judge  Minot  has  brought  down  the  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts tp  the  year  1765. —  Warren^  i.  79 — 83,  1 1 1 — 126  ;  Gor- 
dony\.  181  }  ii.  28—31  ;  MinQt\\.70,  104,  132,  166,  187,  198 — 
216;   Holmes*  annals^  ii.  272,  440. 

IRVINE  (William),  a  brave  officer  in  the  American  war,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
which  he  relinquished  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
He  had  an  early  command  in  the  army,  and  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1775  was  conspicuous  for  his  talents  and  bi'avery.  In  the 
operations  in  the  middle  states  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
was  consulted  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  enemy.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  congress 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  July  30,  1804,  aged 
sixty  three  years.  Major  general  Irvine  held  for  some  time  before 
li^S  death  the  office  of  military  inteudr.nt.     He  was  also  president 
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of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania.  Frank  and  sincere,  he  paid 
respect  to  none  but  to  those,  whom  he  deenied  worthy,  and  those, 
for  whom  he  had  no  regard,  he  shunned  in  silence.— ^^'e■:y  York 
s/iectatovy  August  1,  1804  ;  Freeman's  journal. 

JOHNSON  (Edward),  an  inhabitant  of  Woburn,  Massachu- 
setts, was  one  of  the  military  officers,  who  were  sent  to  seize  Gor- 
ton in  1643.  He  published  the  wonder  working  providence  of 
Sion's  Savior  in  New  England,  containing  a  history  of  New  En- 
gland from  1628  to  1652,  London,  4to,  1654.  In  this  work  he  gives 
a  description  of  the  country,  an  account  of  the"  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  with  the  names  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.—. 
Prince's  annals^  ii  ;  Backus'  abr.  55  ;    IVint/iro/i,  309. 

JOHNSON  (Samuel,  D.  D.),  first  president  of  king's  college, 
New  York,  was  bom  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  October  14,  1696. 
He  early  felt  an  unconquerable  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1714.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  instructers  of  the 
seminary  at  Saybrook  induced  the  students  to  abandon  it.  Some 
of  them  went  to  Wethersfield,  where  a  school  was  established  under 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Smith  ;  and  some  of  them  put 
themselves  under  the  tuition  of  INIr.  Johnson  at  Guilford.  In  Oc- 
tober 1716  the  trustees  and  general  court  directed  the  college  to 
be  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  chosen  one  of  the 
tutors.  The  first  commencement  in  New  Haven  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember 1717,  and  Mr.  Andrew  of  Milford  officiated  as  rector,  and 
on  the  same  day  degrees  were  conferred  at  Wethersfield.  There 
was  a  party,  who  wished  to  have  the  college  established  in  this  last 
place  ;  but  the  general  assembly  required  all  the  scholars  to  repair 
to  New  Haven.  They  complied  at  first,  but  soon  returned.  The 
affair  was  settled  by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  to 
confirm  the  degrees,  which  had  been  conferred  at  Wethersfield,  and 
to  build  a  state  house  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hartford  at  the 
public  expense.  Mr.  Johnson  continued  as  tutor  at  the  college  till 
March  20,  1720,  when  he  was  ordained  the  minister  of  West  Ha- 
ven, Having  an  aversion  to  extemporary  performances,  it  was  his 
practice  to  use  forms  of  ]5rayer,  and  to  write  only  one  sermon  in  a 
month.  He  usually  preached  the  discourses  of  others,  minuting 
down  only  the  heads,  and  expressing  himself,  when  his  remem- 
brance of  the  words  of  the  author  failed  him,  in  language  of  his  own. 
Having  embraced  the  Arminian  doctrines,  and  by  close  examination 
having  become  a  convert  to  the  episcopalian  worship  and  church 
government,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  West  Haven,  and  embarked 
at  Boston  with  president  Cutler  for  England  Novembers,  1722. 
Having  received  ordination  as  a  missionary  for  Stratford,  Connecti- 
cut, he  arrived  at  that  place  in  November  1 723.  His  predecessor  and 
friend,  Mr.  Pigot,  was  immediately  removed  to  Providence.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  now  the  only  cpiscopalim  minister  in  Connecticut, 
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and  there  were  but  a  few  families  of  the  Englisli  church  in  the  col- 
ony. They  were  not  increased  in  Stratford  by  means  of  his  labors, 
but  in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  he  sometimes  officiated,  many 
families  conformed.  The  desire  of  escaping  the  congregational  tax 
by  joining  a  church,  whose  minister  received  a  salary  from  a  for- 
cign  society,  and  the  petty  quarrels,  which  exist  in  most  congrega- 
tions, were  causes,  according  to  Mr.  Hobart,  of  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  multiplying  the  episcopalians  in  Connecticut.  Be- 
tween the  years  1725  and  1736  Mr.  Johnson  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy on  the'subject  of  episcopacy  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Fox- 
croft,  and  Mr.  Graham.  Entering  on  a  new  course  of  studies,  he 
procured  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  and  embraced  many 
of  his  sentiments.  He  regarded  him  as  a  person  of  a  stupendous 
genius,  little  inferior  even  to  that  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  opposed  ;  and  he  thought,  that  in  his  writings  he  had  dis- 
covered many  important,  ancient  truths,  had  effectually  confuted 
the  Jews,  infidels,  Arians,  and  heretics  of  other  denominations,  and 
proved,  that  the  method  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  was  better 
understood  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  ages,  than  was  generally 
imagined.  In  1754  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  which 
had  been  lately  instituted  at  New  York.  He  went  to  that  place  in 
April  and  soon  commenced  his  labors.  The  charter  was  procured 
October  31,  1754.  In  March  1763  he  resigned,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  reverend  Myles  Cooper.  He  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  Stratford,  resuming  his  former 
charge,  and  continuing  in  the  ministry  till  his  death  January  6, 
1772,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  in  his  person  rather  tall,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  considerably  corpulent.  While  his  countenance  was 
majestic,  there  was  also  something  in  it,  which  was  pleasing  and 
familiar.  He  was  happy  in  a  calmness  of  temper,  which  was  sel- 
dom discomposed.  Those,  who  knew  him,  generally  loved  and  re- 
vered him.  The  same  good  disposition,  which  rendered  him  amia- 
ble in  private  life,  marked  all  his  proceedings  of  a  public  nature, 
and  may  be  discovered  in  his  controversial  writings.  Benevolence 
was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  his  character.  He  seldom  swffered  a 
day  to  pass  without  doing  to  others  some  good  offices  relating  to 
their  temporal  or  spiritual  affairs.  Hisconversation  was  enlivened 
fey  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  yet  in  his  freest  dis- 
course he  retained  a  respect  to  his  character  as  a  clergyman.  He 
possessed  a  quick  perception,  and  sound  judgment,  and  by  inces- 
sant study  through  a  long  life  he  became  one  of  the  best  scholars 
and  most  accomplished  divines,  of  which  Connecticut  can  boast. 
Ey  his  acquaintance  with  dean  Berkeley,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
peculiar  metaphysical  opinions  of  that  great  man.  His  piety  was 
unmingled  with  gloom  or  melancholy,  and  he  contemplated  with 
admiration  and  gratitude  the  wonderful  plan  of  redemption  by  the 
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iucaination  and  sufferings  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  An  account 
of  his  life,  written  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Chandler,  was  given  to  th& 
public  in  1805. 

lie  published  plain  i-easons  for  conforming  to  the  church,  1733  y 
two  tracts  in  the  controversy  with  INIr.  Graham  }  a  letter  from  Ar- 
istocies  to  Authades  ;  a  defence  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dickinson  j 
a  system  of  morality,  1746,  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  en- 
thusiasm; a  compendium  of  logic,  1753;  a  demonstration  of  the 
reasonablenes,  usefulness,  and  great  duty  of  prayer,  1761;  a  ser- 
mon on  the  beauties  of  holiness  in  the  worship  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  a  short  vindication  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gos- 
pel", an  English  grammar  and  a  catechism,  1765  ;  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, 1767;  this  evinced  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  reprinted  with  improvements  in  1771.— CAqtzc?- 
ler's  life  of  Johnson  ;  Miller,  ii.  356;  Literary  miscelluJiy,  ii.  295— 
304  ;  Beaches  fun.  sermon  j  Holmes'  annalsj  ii.  302  ;  Monthly  an' 
thology^  iii.  92. 

JOHNSON  (Sir  William),  a  major  general  of  the  militia  of 
New  York,  and  remarkable  for  the  ascendency,  which  he  gained 
over  the  Indians,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1714,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  sir  Peter  Warren,  the  naval  hero,  who  distinguished 
himself  especially  at  the  siege  oi  Louisbourg  in  1745.  Sir  Peter, 
having  married  a  lady  in  New  York,  was  induced  to  purchase  large^ 
tracts  of  land  upon  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  more  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  and  he  sent  for  his  nephew  about  the  year  1734  to 
come  to  America  and  take  the  charge  of  his  affairs.  Young  John- 
son accordingly  took  up  his  residence  upon  a  certain  tract  on  the 
Mohawk,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  He 
learned  their  language  ;  he  studied  their  manners,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  conciliate  their  regard  ;  his  situation  upon  the  river  be- 
tween Albany  and  Oswego  presented  a  fine  opportunity  for  trade, 
and  he  carried  on  a  large  traffic  with  them,  supplying  them  with 
such  goods,  as  they  needed,  and  receiving  in  return  beaver  and  oth- 
er skins ;  at  length  he  acquired  an  influence  over  them,  which  no 
other  man  ever  possessed.  In  175  5  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  provincial  troops  of  New  York,  and  marched  to  invest 
Crown  Point,  wliile  Shirley  proceeded  towards  Ontario  agreeably  to 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  General  Johnson,  after  the  defeat  of  a 
detachment  under  colonel  Williams,  which  he  had  sent  out,  was  at- 
tacked himself  in  his  camp  ou  lake  George  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember. But  as  soon  as  his  artillery  began  to  play,  the  Canadian 
militia  and  the  Indians  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  swamps.  The 
French  troops  were  repulsed,  and  baron  Dieskau,  their  general,  was- 
taken  prisoner.  The  advantage,  however,  which  was  thus  gained, 
was  not  pursued,  and  his  conduct  in  not  proceeding  against  Crown 
Point  has  been  the  subject  of  rcprehc;nsion.  Even  the  success  of 
the  battle  has  been  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  the  brave  general 
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Lyman.  But  Johnson,  who  was  wounded  in  the  engagement,  reajj- 
ed  the  benefits  of  the  repulse  of  Dieskau,  which  was  magnified  into 
a  splended  victoiy.  The  house  of  commons  bestowed  on  him  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  baronet.  About  this  time  also  he  was  appointed  superintendant 
of  Indian  affairs  in  New  York.  In  the  year  1759  he  commanded 
the  provincial  troops  under  brigadier  general  Prideaux,  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Niagara.  While  directing  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn  on  the  twentieth  of 
July ;  but  Johnson  prosecuted  the  plan,  which  had  been  formed, 
with  judgment  and  vigor.  On  the  twenty  fourth  the  enemy  made 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  but  were  defeated  through  the  excel- 
lent dispositions  and  the  courage  of  Johnson,  and  the  next  day  the 
fort  was  taken,  and  about  six  hundred  men  made  prisoners  of  war. 
This  event  broke  off  the  communication,  which  the  French  intended 
to  establish  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  When  Amherst  era- 
barked  at  Oswego  in  June  1760  to  proceed  on  the  expedition  to 
Canada,  sir  William  brought  to  him  at  that  place  a  thpusand  Indians 
of  the  Iroquois  or  five  nations,  which  was  the  largest  number,  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one  time  in  the  cause  of  England. 
He  died  at  his  seat  at  Johnson  hall,  about  twenty  four  miles  from 
Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  July  1 1, 1774,  aged  sixty  years. 
He  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  employed  in  presents  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  Mohawk  castles,  all  of  whom,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren had  mourning  presented  them  on  the  death  of  their  patron. 

Sir  William  Johnson  possessed  very  considerable  talents  as  an 
orator,  and  his  influence  over  the  Indians  was  not  a  little  owing  to 
the  impression  made  upon  them  by  means  of  his  elocution.  His 
discernment  and  address  were  such,  as  enabled  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  men  of  very  different  dispositions.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented, that  he  was  envious  towards  Shirley,  and  endeavored  to 
thwart  him  in  his  plans  by  discouraging  the  Indians  from  joining 
him  ;  and  that  in  his  private  conduct  he  paid  little  respect  to  those 
laws,  the  observation  of  which  only  can  insure  domestic  peace  and 
virtue.  He  had  wives  and  concubines,  sons  and  daughters  of  differ- 
ent colors.  He  was  zealous  in  supporting  the  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  excited  such  agitation  in  the  colonies  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  following  anecdote  seems  to  evince,  that 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  who  have  a  good  reputation  for 
cunning,  he  was  not  outwitted  by  them.  Having  sent  to  England 
for  clothes  finely  laced,  on  their  arrival  Hendrick,  the  chief  of  the 
Mohawks,  was  dazzled  with  their  splendor,  and  he  began  to  think 
how  finely  he  should  look,  dressed  in  a  similar  manner.  His  vani- 
ty could  not  be  resisted,  and  to  gratify  it  he  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient.  He  went  to  sir  William  one  morning,  and  told  him 
very  demurely,  that  in  the  preceding  night  he  had  dreamed,  that 
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the  baronet  had  generously  presented  him  with  a  suit  of  his  laced 
clothes.  The  solemn  hint  could  not  be  mistaken  or  avoided,  and 
the  Indian  monarch  went  away,  pleased  with  his  successlul  ingenu- 
ity. In  a  few  days,  however,  sir  William  r.ccosted  his  majesty  and 
made  known  his  drcatn,  which  was,  that  liendrick  had  given  him 
a  tract  of  land,  containing  several  thousand  acres.  "  The  land  is 
youro,'*  said  Hendrick,  "  but  now,  sir  William,  I  never  dream  with 
you  again  ;  you  dream  too  hard  for  me." 

Sir  John  Johnson  succeeded  his  father  in  his  title,  and  was  fip- 
pointed  major  general  in  his  place  in  November  1774  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  he  joined  the  British,  and  about  the  year 
1776  persuaded  the  Mohawks  to  retire  into  Canada,  from  v/hence 
he  repeatedly  ravaged  different  parts  of  Nev/  York,  and  in  one  ex- 
pedition, in  which  he  destroyed  the  very  settlement,  where  he  for- 
merly lived,  he  proved  himself  not  very  dissimilar  in  character  to 
his  savage  companions.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Upper  Candidsi.'-^Mcount /ro7n  the  reverend  Dr.  Eliot  ;  Annval  reg- 
ister for  1758,  54;  for  1759,30—34,  122  ;Jor  1760,58;  /or  1766, 
91  ;  for  1774,,  195;  JmericaJi  micseicyn,  v'l.  482  ;  Marshall,!.  385, 
395,  446  ;  Wynne,  ii.  44 — 52,  99—101  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  ii.  197  : 
iv.  58  ;  vii.  90 — 99,  106 — 115,  150 — 153  ;  Minot,  i,  253,  287  ; 
Holmes'  annals,  ii.  212,234  ;  Smith,  154  ;  Morse's  gazetteer,  article 
Johnstoivn. 

JONES  (John,  M.  d.),  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, of  whom  our  country  can  boast,  was  chosen  in  1767  first  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  King's  college,  New  York.  He  published  about 
the  year  1775  a  work  entitled,  plain  remarks  on  wounds  and  frac- 
tures, addressed  to  the  students  and  young  practitioners  in  America. 
This  was  particularly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  surgeons  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  pro- 
fessional skill  and  patriotism  of  its  worthy  author.  He  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia June  23,  1791.  After  his  death,  his  pupil,  James  Mease, 
published  his  surgical  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  8vo,  1795. 
- — Ramsaifs  review  of  medicine,  36  ;   Miller's  retrosfiect,  i.  319. 

JOSSELYN  (John),  author  of  New  England's  rarities,  arrived 
in  Boston  in  1663,  and  resided  in  New  England  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  brother  to  Henry  Josselyn,  a  counsellor  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Gorges.  He  does  not  deserve  much  credit  as  a  historian. 
The  following  is  the  title  of  his  principal  M'ork  ;  New  England's 
rarities  discovered  in  birds,  fishes,  serpents,  and  plants  of  that  coun- 
try ;  together  with  the  physical  and  chyrurgical  remedies,  where- 
with the  natives  constantly  use  to  cure  their  distempers,  wounds, 
and  sores  ;  also  a  perfect  description  of  an  Indian  squaw  in  all  her 
bravery,  with  a  poem  not  improperly  conferred  upon  her  ;  lastly  a 
chronological  table  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  that  country 
amongst  the  English;  illustrated  with  cuts,  1672.  He  published 
also  an  account  of  two  vovages  to  New  England,  wherein  you  have 
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the  settinf^  out  of  a  ship  with  the  charges,  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, &c.  1 674. — Sullivan's  dist.  Maine,  382  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  267, 268  ; 
Douglass,  ii.  71. 

KALB  (Bakon-  de),  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  had  long  been  in  the  French 
service.  In  the  battle  near  Camden,  August  16,  1780,  he  fell  alter 
receiving  eleven  wounds  in  his  vigorous  exertions  to  prevent  the 
defeat  of  the  Americans.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  in  the  forty 
eighth  year  ot  his  age,  havint^  served  three  years  with  high  reputa- 
tion. His  last  moments  were  spent  in  dictating  a  letter,  which  ex- 
pressed his  warm  afi'ection  for  the  men  and  officers  of  his  division, 
and  his  admiration  of  their  firnmess  and  courage  in  withstanding  a 
superior  force.  An  ornamental  tree  was  planted  at  the  head  of  his 
grave  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camden,  and  congress  resolved,  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  Annapolis  wiih  a  very 
honorable  inscription. — Gordon,  iii.  391,443;  Ramsay,  n.  168; 
JVarrrJi,  ii.  2  43  ;  Afars/ial{,iv.  184  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  433  ;  Amer- 
ican mtisrum,  vi.  319,  320. 

KEITH  (SiK  William),  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  sustained 
this  office  from  1717  to  1726.  He  had  been  before  surveyor  gene- 
ral of  the  customs  in  America.  He  died  in  England  November 
17,  1749,  aged  near  eighty  years.  He  published  the  history  of  the 
Briiisli  plantations  in  America,  part  i,  containing  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, 4to,  1738.  No  other  part  was  ever  published,  and  this  is 
very  concise.  The  author  concludes  with  saying,  in  allusion  to  the 
college,  which  had  been  established,  "  they  will  probably  be  mis- 
taken, who  imagine,  that  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  im- 
proveincnt  of  arts  and  sciences  in  oui  American  colonies  can  ever 
be  of  any  service  to  the  British  state." — London  mag.  xviii,  529. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  form- 
erly a  part  of  Virginia,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Indian  traders 
many  yenrs  before  its  settlement.  A  map  of  this  country  was  pub- 
lished by  Lewis  Evans  in  1749.  It  was  not  till  1773,  that  the  first 
family  settled  in  this  territory.  In  that  year  colonel  Daniel  Boone, 
with  five  other  families,  who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Pow- 
ell's valley  took  up  their  abode  in  the  forest.  During  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution  the  infant  settlement  of  Kentucky  was  re- 
peatedly ravaged  and  almost  annihilated  by  the  attack  of  the  Indians, 
stimulated  to  rapine  and  murder  by  emissaries  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada.  But  reinforcements  of  emigrants,  attracted  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  undertake  even  of- 
fensive measures.  In  the  latter  end  of  1778  the  brave  general 
Clarke  in  several  expeditions  defeated  a  number  of  tribes  of  In- 
dians, laid  waste  their  villages,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  destruction.  In  1777  this  newly  settled  country  was 
erected  into  a  county,  and  in  1782  the  legislature  of  Virginia  made  it 
a  separate  district,  arid  established  in  it  a  supreme  court.  This  mcas- 
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ure  conduced  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  in- 
terests of  justice.  Still  as  the  seat  of  government  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  miles  the  necessity  of  a  sepanition  occasion- 
ed a  convention  of  deputies  from  the  different  counties  in  1785, 
who  determined  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Virginia  to 
procure  her  consent  to  the  independence  of  Kentucky.  This  was 
generously  granted.  But  delays  arising  from  the  change  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales  and  other  causes  prevented  the 
erection  of  this  district  into  a  separate  state  till  December  6,  1790, 
and  its  admission  into  the  Uiuon  till  June  1,  1792.  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  this  year,  and  the  first  general  assembly 
met  at  Lexingt-on  on  the  fourth  of  June.  The  constitution  was 
amended  and  established,  as  it  now  exists,  by  a  convention  at  Frank- 
fort August  17,  1799.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a  house 
of  representatives  and  of  a  senate,  the  members  of  the  foi'mer  to 
be  chosen  for  one  year,  and  of  the  latter  for  four  years.  The  gov- 
ernor also  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  seven 
succeeding  years.  The  judges  are  liable  to  removal  on  an  address 
to  the  governor,  for  a  reasonable  cause,  of  two  thirds  of  each  house 
of  the  assembly.  In  1800  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  Ken- 
tucky amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.—. 
JEncyclofiedia,  Phil,  edit.;  Morse's  geog.  third  editioji,  126  ;  Holmes' 
annals^  ii.  306,  483,  486. 

KILLEN  (William),  chancellor  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland.  Eaiiy  in  life,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  arrived  in  America  possessed  of  a  decent  property, 
and  having  an  excellent  education  in  the  English  language.  After 
passing  through  a  variety  of  scenes,  incidental  to  strangers,  he  set- 
tled himself  in  the  family  of  Samuel  Dickinson,  esquire,  the  father 
of  John  Dickinson,  esquire,  of  Wilmington.  There  he  devoted 
himself  most  assiduously  to  the  acq\iisition  of  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  under  the  direction  of  Jacob 
Orr,  who  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  sons  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
some  other  young  gentlemen.  The  dilis^ence  and  modesty  of  Mr. 
Killen  made  him  a  ftivorite  of  the  whole  family,  and  particularly  of 
his  instructer.  His  unwearied  attention  was  rewarded  by  a  rapid 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  Having  thus  become  acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages,  and  being  qualified  to  be  useful  to  his  adopted 
country,  his  talents  were  soon  called  into  action.  After  holding  the 
office  of  county  surveyor  for  some  years,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law.  In  the  courts  of  Delaware  his  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially his  skill  in  surveying,  and  in  various  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics rendered  him  an  able  assistant  in  suits  for  land,  and  in  such 
trials  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day  were  always  pleased  to  as- 
sociate with  him  as  their  colleague.  His  practice  soon  became 
extensive.  His  moderation,  his  modesty,  aud  his  punctuality  in 
Wsiness,  aided  by  his  aljiliiies,  led  him  to  Vvoulth  and  to  all  the  hon- 
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ors  of  his  country.  For  many  years  before  the  revolution  he  was 
selected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  represent  them  in  the  assembly  of 
Delaware.  At  the  commencement  of  the  contest  with  Great  Brit- 
ain he  took  a  decided  and  active  part  in  favor  of  American  liberty. 
Soon  after  the  declaration  of  independence  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  which  office 
he  held  till  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  chancellor  in  1793.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  1801,  and  died  at  Do- 
ver October  3,  1805,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  all 
the  variety  of  public  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  exhib- 
ited the  strictest  integrity.  As  a  legislator  he  was  wise  and  atten- 
tive to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  as  a  judge  he  was 
learned,  patient,  and  impartial.  The  same  uprightness,  which 
marked  his  public  character,  was  also  conspicuous  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life. — Atw  York  s/icc(a(ur,  October  22,  1805. 

KINSEY  (James,  LL.  d.)  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  died  at 
Burlington  January  -1,  1802,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  congress  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution. 

KIRBY  (Ephraim),  first  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  died  at  fort  Stoddert  October  20,  1804, 
He  had  sustained  this  office  but  a  short  time. 

KIRKLAND  (Samuel),  a  distinguished  missionary  among  the 
Indians,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Kirkland  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  After  enjoyhig  for  some  time  the  advantages  of 
Wheelock's  school,  he  finished  his  education  at  the  college  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1765.  He  had  before  this, 
Avhile  at  school,  learned  the  language  of  the  jNIohawks,  and  he  com- 
menced a  journey  to  the  Seneka  Indians  in  order  to  acquire  their 
language,  November  20,  1764,  and  did  not  return  till  May  1766. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  June  following  he  was  ordained  at  Lebanon 
as  missionary  to  the  Indians.  For  more  than  forty  years 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Oneida  tribe  in  New  York,  and  he 
died  at  Paris  in  that  state,  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oneida,  Marcli  28,  1808,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year  of 
his  age. —  IV/ieelock's  narratives  ;  Panofilist,  iii.  536. 

KNOX  (Henry),  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  July  25,  1750.  Before  hostilities  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  in  the  revolutionary  Avar  commence^,  he 
discovered  an  uncommon  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Being  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  independent  company  in  Boston  he  exhibited  in 
this  station  a  skill  in  discipline,  which  presaged  his  future  eminence. 
It  was  at  the  unanimous  request  of  all  the  officers  of  artillery,  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  in  that  department.  When  the 
corps  of  artillery  in  1776  was  increased  to  three  regiments,  the 
command  was  given  to  Knox,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier  general.    He  v/as  uctively  engaged  during  the  whole  con- 
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test.  After  the  capture  of  Corn wallis  in  1781,  he  received  the 
commission  of  major  general,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
siege  at  the  head  of  the  artillery.  Previously  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution  general  Knox  succeeded  general  Lincoln 
as  secretary  at  war  in  March  1785  ;  and  after  our  present  govern- 
ment vi^as  organized  in  1789  president  Washington  nominated  him 
for  the  same  office.  He  continued  to  fill  this  department  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1794,  when  he  resigned  it,  being  driven  from  the 
service  of  the  public  by  the  scantiness  of  the  compensation  allowed 
him.  In  his  letter  to  the  president  he  says,  "  after  having  served 
my  country  near  twenty  years,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  un- 
der your  immediate  auspices,  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  find 
myself  constrained  to  withdraw  from  so  honorable  a  situation.  But 
the  natural  and  powerful  claims  of  a  numerous  family  will  no 
longer  permit  me  to  neglect  their  essential  interests.  In  whatever 
situation  I  shall  be,  I  shall  recollect  your  confidence  and  kindness 
with  all  the  fervor  and  purity  of  afiPection,  of  which  a  grateful  heart 
is  susceptible."  General  Washington  in  reply  assured  him  of  his 
sincerest  friendship,  and  declared  him  to  have  "  deserved  well  of 
his  country."  During  the  lust  years  of  his  life  general  Knox  lived 
at  Thomastown  in  the  district  of  Maine.  It  was  in  that  place,  that 
he  died  after  a  short  illness  October  25,  1806,  aged  fifty  six  years. 
His  death  was  occasioned'  by  his  swallowing  the  bone  of  a  chicken. 

General  Knox  was  distinguished  for  his  military  talents,  his  bi'av- 
ery,  persevei-ance,  and  integrity.  He  possessed  in  an  uncommon 
degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Washington.  Though  a  sol- 
dier and  a  statesman,  he  did  not  dismiss  the  amiable  virtues  of  the 
man.  There  was  a  frankness  in  his  manners,  Avhich  was  pleasing, 
and  his  heart  was  susceptible  of  the  kindly  affections. — Bradford's 
sermon  on  his  death  ;  Marshall's  life  of  Washington^  iii.  62  ;  iv.  495  ; 
v.  25,  213,  614  ;  American  register^  i.  2 11  ;  Thatcher's  eulogy  ^ 
Coliimb.  centinelj  JVovember  5  and  17,  and  Boston  Gazette,  JVovember 
10,  1805. 

LAIDLIE  (Archibald,  d.  d.),  the  first  minister  of  the  Dutch 
church  in  America,  who  officiated  in  the  English  language,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  four  years  a  minister  of  the  Dutch 
church  of  Flushing  in  Zealand,  when  he  received  a  call  from  New 
York.  He  arrived  in  America  in  the  year  1764,  and  died  at  Red 
Hook  in  the  year  1778,  during  his  exile  from  the  city,  occasioned 
by  the  revolutionary  war.  His  ministry  was  eminently  useful.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  of  singular  piety  ;  a  sound  di- 
vine ;  an  evangelical,  commanding,  and  powerful  preacher,  and  in- 
defatigably  faithful  in  his  pastoral  labors.  His  ministry  was  much 
blessed  and  attended  with  an  uncommon  revival  of  religion. — Christ- 
ian's magazine,  ii,  13. 

LANGDON  (Samuel,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  president  of  Harvard  college,  was  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton,  uHd  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in    1740, 
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He  was  ordained  as  the  successor  of  the  reverend  IVIr.  Titch  oi 
Portsmouth  February  4,  1 747,  and  he  continued  in  this  place  till  he 
was  invited  to  the  presidency  oi  Harvard  college.  He  was  inducted 
into  this  ofllce  as  the  successor  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Locke  Octo- 
ber 14,  1774,  but  resigned  it,  in  consequence  of  the  disattcction  of 
his  pupils,  occasioned  by  his  want  of  dignity  and  authority,  August 
30, 1780.  The  late  president  Willardsucceededhim.  Henow  entered 
again  on  the  milder  task  of  presiding  over  an  assembly  of  Christians. 
He  was  installed  at  Hampton  I'alls,  New  Hampshire,  January  18, 
1781.  His  extensive  knowledge,  hospitality,  patriotism,  and  piety 
secured  to  him,  in  this  calm  retreat,  the  aflectionand  respect  of  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  of  his  numerous  acquaintance.  He  died 
November  29,  1797,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  pub- 
lished a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  iMacclintock,  1756  ;  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  175  9  ;  an  im- 
partial examination  of  Robert  Sandeman's  letters  on  Theron  and 
Aspasio,  1765  ;  a  summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
1768  ;  Dudleian  lecture  sermon  at  Cambridge,  1775  ;  a  ser- 
raon  before  the  provincial  congress,  1775  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  reverend  Edward  Sprague,  Dublin,  1777;  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  professor  Winthrop,  1779  ;  New  Hampshire  election 
sermon,  1788  ;  observations  on  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
saint  John,  1791  ;  tlie  efficacy  of  the  gospel  above  all  earthly  wisdom, 
the  business  of  life  and  hope  in  death,  two  sermons  in  American 
preacher,  iv  ;  a  discourse  bofore  the  Piscataqua  association  1 792  j 
corrections  of  some  great  mistakes  committed  by  the  reverend 
John  Cosens  Ogden  ;  remarks  on  the   leading  sentiments  of  Dr. 

Hopkins'  system  of  doctrines,   1794. 4lden's  account  of  the  relig. 

societies  of  Portsinouth  ;    Collections  hint.  soc.  x.  5  1. 

LAURENS  (Henry),  president- of  congress,  was  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  and  took  an  early  part  in  opposing  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  Great  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
revolution.  When  the  provincial  congress  of  Carolina  met  in  June 
1775,  he  was  appointed  its  president,  in  which  capacity  he  drew  up 
a  form  of  association,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  friends  of  liberty, 
which  indicated  a  most  determined  spirit.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  temporary  constitution  in  1776,  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent. Being  appointed  a  member  of  the  general  congress,  after 
the  resignation  of  Hancock,  he  was  appointed  president  of  that  il- 
lustrious assembly  in  November  1777.  In  1780  he  was  deputed  to 
.solicit  a  loan  from  Holland  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Netherlands.  But  on  his  passage  he  was  captured  by  a  British  ves- 
sel on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He  threw  his  papers  over- 
board, but  they  were  recovered  by  a  sailor.  Being  sent  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  committed  to  the  tower  on  the  sixth  of  October  as  a 
Ktate  prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Here  he  was  confin- 
ed more  than  a  year  ;u:c!  v/as  treated  with  great  severity,  being  de- 
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nied  for  the  most  part  all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  forbidden 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  His  capture  occasioned  no  small 
embarrassment  to  the  ministry.  They  dared  not  to  condemn  him 
as  a  rebel  through  fear  of  retaliation,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  re- 
lease him,  lest  he  should  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
discoveries  found  in  his  papers  led  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place  to  carry  on  the 
negotiation  with  the  united  provinces.  During  his  imprisonment.^ 
it  wus  intimated  to  Mr.  Laurens,  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to 
him,  if  he  could  induce  his  son,  then  on  a  mission  to  France,  to 
with  draw  from  that  country.  He  replied,  that  "  such  was  the  filial  re- 
gard of  his  son,  that  he  knew  he  would  not  hesitate  to  forfeit  his^ 
life  tor  his  father  ;  but  that  no  consideration  would  induce  colonel 
Laurens  to  relinquish  his  honor,  even  were  it  possible  for  any  cir- 
cumstance to  prevail  on  his  father  to  make  the  improper  request." 
At  length,  in  December  178  1,  enfeebled  in  health,  and  apparently 
sinking  into  the  grave  if  continued  in  confinement,  he  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  the  house  of  commons  for  release,  stating  that  he  had  labor- 
ed to  preserve  the  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
and  had  extended  acts  of  kindness  to  British  prisoners  of  war.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  he  was  accordingly  released.  He  returned  to 
this  country,  and  he  died  in  South  Carolina  December  8,  1792,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  directed  his  son  to  burn  hi  s 
body  on  the  third  day  as  the  sole  condition  of  inheriting  an  estate 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. — Gordon,  iii.  21,  22,  203,  283, 
322  ;  iv.  5,  2  19,  220  ;  Ramsai/s  Amer.  rev.  ii.  2  13  ;  his  S.  Carolina^ 
i.  33,  38,  93  ;  Warrtn,  i.  204  ;  ii.  277 — 279,  294 — 300  ;  Marshall, 
iii.  339  ;   iv,  5,  572  ;  Annual  register  for  1781,  322. 

LAURENS  (John),  a  brave  officer  in  the  American  war,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  sent  to  England  for  his  education. 
He  joined  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  1777,  from  which  time  he 
was  foremost  in  danger.  He  was  present  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  action  of  the  army  under  general  Washington,  and 
was  among  the  first,  who  entered  the  British  lines  at  York  Town. 
Early  in  178  1,  while  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  depute  on  a  special  mission 
to  France  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money  and  to  procure  military  stores. 
He  a.i rived  in  March  and  returned  in  August,  having  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  that  congress  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  services.  Such  was  his  dispatch,  that  in  three 
days  after  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia  he  finislied  his  business  with 
congress,  and  immediately  afterward  rejoined  the  American  army. 
On  the  twenty  seventh  of  August  1782,  in  opposing  a  foraging 
party  of  the  British,  near  Combahee  river  in  South  Carolina,  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  six  years. 
His  father,  just  released  from  imprisonment,  and  happy  in  a  son  of 
such  distinction  and  virtues,  now  witnessed  the  desolation  of  all  his 
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hopes.  Colonel  Laurens,  uniting  the  talents  of  a  great  officer  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  scholar  and  the  engaging  manners  of  the 
gentleman,  was  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  idol  of  his  country. 
Wdsiiington,  who  selected  him  as  his  aid,  and  reposed  in  him  the 
highest  confidence,  declared  that  he  could  discover  no  fault  in  him 
unless  it  was  intrepidity,  bordering  upon  rashness.  His  abilities 
were  exhibited  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in 
the  field.  He  was  zealous  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  and,  living 
in  a  country  of  slaves,  contended  that  personal  liberty  was  the 
Jjirth  right  of  every  human  being,  however  diversified  by  country, 
color,  or  powers  of  mind.  His  insinuating  address  won  the  hearts 
of  all  his  acquaintance,  while  his  sincerity  and  virtue  secured  their 
lasting  esteem. — Ramsay's  S.  Carolina^  ii.  21,  305,  306,  306,  374; 
Gordo7u  iv.  23,  147,  163,  363  ;  Warren,  ii.  465  ;  iii.  54,  55  ; 
Holmes'  annals,  ii.  465  ;  Marahall,  iii.  486,  508  ;  iv.  407,  485,  575  ; 
Boston  gazette,  December  9,  1782. 

LAVVSON  (John),  surveyor  general  of  North  Carolina  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  published  a  valuable  work  on  that 
colony,  entitled,  a  voyage  to  Carolina,  containing  the  description 
and  natural  history  of  that  country,  and  a  journal  of  a  thousand 
miles  travel  among  several  nations  of  Indians,  Sec.  London,  4to, 
1709.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1714. — Miller's  retrospect , 
ii.  364. 

LAY  (Benmamin),  a  benevolent  quaker  of  great  singularities, 
was  a  native  of  England  and  brought  up  to  the  sea.  About  the 
year  1710  he  settled  in  Barbadoes.  Bearing  his  open  testimony  in 
all  companies  against  the  conduct  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  he  be- 
came  so  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  left  the  island  in  dis- 
gust, and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Abing- 
ton,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  On  his  arrival  he  found  many 
quakers,  who  kept  slaves.  He  remonstrated  against  the  practice 
with  indiscreet  zeal  both  in  public  and  private.  To  express  his 
indi;^nation  at  the  practice  of  slave  keeping,  he  once  carried  a 
bladder  filled  with  blood  into  a  public  meeting,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  congregation  thrust  a  sword  into  it,  which  he  had 
consealed  under  his  coat,  exclaiming,  "  thus  shall  God  shed  the 
blood  of  those  persons,  who  enslave  their  fellow  creatures."  Call- 
ing upon  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  asked  to  sit  down  to  break- 
fast. He  first  inquired,  "  dost  thou  keep  slaves  in  thy  house  ?"  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said, "  then  I  v/ill  not  partake 
with  thee  of  the  fruits  of  thy  unrighteousness."  After  an  ineflfec' 
tual  attempt  to  convince  a  farmer  and  his  wife  in  Chester  county  of 
the  iniquity  of  keeping  slaves,  he  seized  their  only  child,  a  little 
girl  of  three  years  of  age,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  her 
away,  and  when  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  his  singular  expedient 
alarmed  them,  he  said,  "you  see  and  feel  now  a  little  of  the  distress, 
which  you  occasion  by  the  inhuman  practice  of  slave  keeping."  In 
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1 7Sf  he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled,  all  slave  keepers,  that  keep  the  in- 
nocent in  bondage,  apostates.  It  was  printed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  told 
the  author,  when  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  him,  that  it  was  defi- 
cientin  arrangement. "  It  is  no  matter,"  said  Mr.  Lay,  "print  any  part 
thoupleasest  first."  This  worthy  quakerdied  at  his  house  in  Abine- 
ton  in  1760,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  temperate  in  his 
diet,  living  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  and  his  *lrink  was  pure  water. 
He  was  opposed  to  every  species  of  extravagance.  When  tea  was 
introduced  into  Pennsylvania,  his  wife  brought  home  a  small  quan- 
tity with  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers.  In  his  zeal  he  seized  them,  and 
carrying  them  back  to  the  city,  he  scattered  the  tea  from  the  balco- 
ny of  the  court  house,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
and  broke  to  pieces  the  instruments  of  luxury,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  striking  lecture  upon  the  folly  of  introducing  a  perni- 
cious herb  in  the  place  of  the  v/holesome  diet  of  the  country.  He 
often  visited  schools,  carrying  a  basket  of  religious  books  with  him, 
and  distributing  them  as  prizes  among  the  scholars,  imparling  also 
frequently  some  advice  and  instruction.  So  much  was  he  the  en- 
emy of  idleness,  that  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  confin- 
ed him  to  his  house,  or  his  mind  v/as  wearied  with  reading,  he  used 
to  spend  his  time  in  spinning.  All  his  clothes  were  manufactured 
by  himself.  Though  kind  to  the  poor,  he  had  no  pity  on  common 
beggars,  who,  he  said,  if  able  to  go  abroad  to  beg,  were  able  to  earn 
four  pence  a  day,  and  this  sum  was  sufficient  to  keep  any  person 
above  want  or  dependence  in  this  country.  So  fond  was  he  of  re- 
tirement for  reading  and  meditation,  that  in  a  print  of  him  he  is  rep- 
resented as  reading  in  the  mouth  of  a  cave.  He  once  attempted  to 
imitate  our  Savior  by  fasting  forty  days  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  attempt.  Such  was  Benjamin  Lay.  His  weakness- 
es and  eccentricities  disappear  before  the  splendor  of  his  human- 
ity and  benevolence.  His  bold,  determined,  and  uniform  repre- 
hension of  the  practice  of  slavery,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion^ 
does  him  the  highest  honor.  The  turbulence  and  severity  of  his 
temper  were  necessary  at  the  time,  in  which  he  lived ;  and  the  work, 
which  he  began,  was  completed  by  the  meek  and  gentle   Anthony 

Benezet.— flarf//e's  biografihical  diet.  ;  Massa.  mag.  iv.  28 30, 

LEAMING  (Jeremiah,  d.d.),  an  episcopal  minister,  was  born 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1745.  He  preached  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  eight 
years ;  at  Norwalk,^Connecticut,  twenty  one  years ;  and  at  Stratford 
eight  or  nine  years.  His  death  took  place  at  New  Haven  in  Sep- 
tember  1804,  in  the  eighty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  In  the  epis- 
copal controversy,  which  for  many  years  agitated  New  England^ 
and  in  which  he  took  a  part,  he  wrote  with  great  ability  upon  the 
subject.  He  published  a  defence  of  the  episcopal  government  of 
the  church,  containing  remarks  on  some  noted  sermons  on  presby 
terian  ordination,  1766  ;  a  second  defence  of  the  eniscopal  p-ovprn- 
49 
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ment  of  the  church  in  answer  to  Noah  Welles,  1 770 ;  evidenced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  1785;  dissertations  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  may  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  Christian, 
1789. 

LEDYARD  (John),  a  distinguished  traveller,  was  a  native  of 
Groton  in  Connecticut.  His  father  died,  while  he  was  yet  a  child, 
and  he  was  left  under  the  care  of  a  relative  in  Hartford.  Here  he 
•enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  grammar  school.  After  the  death  of 
his  patron,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  left  to  follow 
liis  own  inclinations.  With  a  viev/  to  the  study  of  divinity  he  now- 
passed  a  short  time  in  Dartmouth  college  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  as 
there  was  a  number  of  Indi.in  pupils  in  the  seminary.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  savage  character,  gained  in  this  place,  was  of  no  little 
advantage  to  him  in  the  future  periods  of  his  life.  His  poveity 
obliging  him  to  withdraw  from  the  college  before  he  had  completed 
his  education,  and  not  having  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Hartford,  he  built  him  a  canoe,  fifty  feet  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  being  generously  supplied  with 
some  dried  venison  for  his  sea  stores  he  embarked  upon  the  Con- 
necticut, and  going  down  that  river,  which  is  ,in  many  places  rapid, 
and  with  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted,  he  arrived  safely  at 
Hartford  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  He  soon 
went  to  New  York,  and  sailed  for  London  in  1771  as  a  common 
sailor.  When  captain  Cook  sailed  on  his  third  voyage  of  discov- 
ery, Ledyard,  who  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  explore  those  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  which  were  yet  undiscovered,  or  imperfectly- 
known,  accepted  the  humble  station  of  corporal  of  marines,  rather 
than  forego  an  opportunity  so  inviting  to  his  inquisitive  and  adven- 
turous spirit.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  illustrious  navigator,  and 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  tragical  end  in  1778.  He  surprised 
his  friends  in  America,  v/ho  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  tsn  years, 
by  a  visit  in  1781.  Having  offered  his  services  to  several  merchants 
to  conduct  a  trading  voyage  to  the  north  west  coast,  and  meeting 
with  no  encouragement,  he  again  embarked  for  England  in  1782.  He 
now  resolved  to  traverse  the  continent  of  America  from  the  north 
west  coast,  which  Cook  had  partly  explored,  to  the  eastern  coast, 
with  which  he  was  already  perfectly  familiar.  Disappointed  in 
his  intention  of  sailing  on  a  voyage  of  comm.ercial  adventure  to 
Nootka  sound,  he  crossed  the  British  channel  to  Ostend  with  only 
ten  guineas  in  his  purse  ;  determined  to  travel  over  land  to  Kam- 
schatka,  whence  the  passage  is  short  to  the  western,  coast  of  A- 
merica.  When  he  came  to  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  he  attempted  to 
cross  the  ice, that  he  might  reach  Kamschatka  by  the  shortest  way  ; 
but  finding  that  the  water  was  not  frozen  in  the  middle,  he  return- 
ed to  Stockholm.  He  then  travelled  northward  into  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, and  passing  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  descended  on  its  east?- 
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ern  side  to  Petersburg!!.  There  his  extraordinary  appearance  at- 
tracted general  notice.  Without  stockings  or  shoes,  and  too  poor 
to  provide  himself  with  either,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador,  who  supplied  him  with  twenty  guineas  on  the 
credit  of  sir  Joseph  Banks.  Through  his  interest  he  also  obtained 
permission. to  accompany  a  detachnient  of  stores,  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  Yakutz  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Billings,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  schemes  of  northern  discovery,  in  which  the  em- 
press was  then  engaged.  From  Yakutz,  which  is  situated  in  Sibe- 
ria, six  thousand  miles  east  of  Petersburgh,  he  proceeded  to  Ocza- 
kow,  or  Ochotskjonthe  ^amschatkan  sea  ;  but  as  the  navigation  was 
completely  obstructed  by  the  ice,  he  returned  to  Yakutz,  intending  to 
wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  winter.  Here  in  consequence  of 
some  unaccountable  suspicion  he  was  seized  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
press by  tw«  Russian  soldiers,  who  conveyed  him,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  through  the  north  of  Tartary  to  the  frontier  of  the  Polish 
dominions  ;  assuring  him  at  their  departure,  that  if  he  returned  to 
Russia,  he  should  certainly  be  hanged,  but  if  he  chose  to  return  to 
England,  they  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey.  Poor,  forlorn,  and 
friendless,  covered  with  rags,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  disease, 
and  misery,  he  proceeded  to  Koningsberg,  where  the  interest  of  sir 
Joseph  Banks  enabled  him  to  procure  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  by 
means  of  which  he  arrived  in  England. 

He  immediately  waited  on  sir  Joseph,  who  recommended  him  to 
an  adventure  as  perilous  as  that,  from  which  he  had  just  returned. 
He  now  was  informed  of  the  views  of  the  association,  which  had 
been  lately  formed  for  promoting  the  discovery  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  which  were  then  little  known.  Sparrman,  Pater- 
son,  and  Vaillant  had  travelled  into  Caffraria,  and  Nordenand  Bruce 
had  enlarged  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Abyssinia.  •  In  Vegard  to  other  parts  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  its  geography,  excepting  in  relation  to  its  coasts,  was  involved 
in  darkness.  Ledyard  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  an  enterprise, 
which  he  had  already  projected  for  himself  ;  and  receiving  from 
sir  Joseph  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  direct  the  business  and  promote  the  object 
of  the  association,  he  went  to  him  without  delay.  The  description, 
which  that  gentleman  has  given  of  his  first  interview,  strongly 
marks  the  characterof  this  hardy  traveller.  "Before  I  had  learned," 
says  he,  ^'  from  the  note  the  name  and  business  of  my  visitor,  I 
was  struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  the  breadth  of  his 
chest,  the  openness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  inquietude  of  his 
eye.  I  spread  the  map  of  Africa  before  him,  and  tracing  a  line 
from  Cairo  to  Sennaar,  and  from  thence  westward  in  the  latitude  and 
supposed  direction  of  the  Niger,  I  told  him  that  was  the  route,  by 
which  I  was  anxious,  that  Africa  might,  if  possible,  be  explored. 
;He  said,  he  should  think  himself  singularly  fortunate  to  be  entrusted 
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with  the  adventure.  I  asked  him  when  he  would  set  out  ?  To- 
morrow morning  was  his  answer." 

From  such  zeal,  decision,  and  intrepidity  the  society  naturally 
formed  the  most  sangviine  expectations.  He  sailed  from  London 
June  30,  1788,  and  in  thirty  six  days,  seven  of  which  were  spent 
in  Paris,  and  two  at  Marseilles,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  having  there  assumed  the  dress  of  an  Egyptian  traveller  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo,  which  he  reached  on  the  nineteenth  of  August. 
He  travelled  with  peculiar  advantages.  Endowed  with  an  original 
and  comprehensive  genius  he  beheld  with  interest,  and  described 
■with  energy  the  scenes  and  objects  around  Mm  ;  and  by  comparing 
them  with  what  he  had  seen  in  other  regions  of  the  globe  he  was 
enabled  to  give  his  nan-ative  all  the  varied  eftcct  of  contrast  and 
resemblance.  His  remarks  on  Lower  Egypt,  had  that  country 
been  less  generally  known,  might  have  ranked  with  the  fhost  valu* 
able  of  geographical  records,  They  greatly  heightened  the  opin- 
ion, which  his  employers  already  entertained  of  his  singular  quali- 
fications for  the  task,  which  he  had  undertaken.  Nor  was  his  resi- 
dence at  Cairo  altogether  useless  to  the  association.  By  visiting 
the  slave  markets,  and  by  conversing  with  the  Jelabs,  or  travelling 
merchants  of  the  caravans,  he  obtained  without  any  expense  abetter 
idea  of  the  people  of  Africa,  of  its  trade,  of  the  position  of  places, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  of  travelling)  than  he 
could  by  any  other  means  have  acquired  ;  and  the  communications 
on  these  subjects,  which  he  transmitted  to  England,  interesting  and 
instructive  as  they  were,  afforded  the  society  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  unwearied  attention,  the 
persevering  i-esearch,  and  the  laborious,  indefatigable,  anxious  zeal, 
with  which  their  author  pursued  the  object  of  his  mission. 

He  had  announced  to  his  employers,  that  he  had  received  letters 
of  earnest  recommendation  froni  the  Aga  ;  that  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture was  appointed  ;  that  his  next  despatch  would  be  dated  from 
Sennaar  ;  and  the  committee  expected  with  impatience  the  result 
of  his  journey.  But  that  journey  was  never  to  be  performed.  The 
vexation,  occasioned  by  repeated  delays  in  the  departure  of  the 
caravan,  brought  on  a  bilious  complaint,  which,  being  increased  at 
first  by  incautious  treatment,  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  approved 
physicians  of  Cairo,  and  terminated  his  earthly  existence  January 
17,  1789. 

The  society  heard  with  deep  concern  of  the  death  of  a  man, 
whose  high  sense  of  honor,  magnanimous  contempt  of  danger,  and 
earnest  zeal  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  had  been  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  their  service  ;  whose  ardor,  tempered  by  calm 
deliberation,  whose  daring  spirit,  seconded  by  the  most  prudent 
caution,  and  whose  impatience  of  control,  united  with  the  power  of 
supporting  any  fatigue,  seemed  to  have  qualified  him  above  all  other 
men  for  the  very  arduous  task  of  traversing  the  widest  and  most 
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dangerous  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Despising  the  acci- 
dental distinctions  of  society,  he  seemed  to  regard  no  man  as  his 
superior  ;  but  his  manners,  though  unpolished,  were  not  disagreea- 
ble. His  uncultivated  genius  was  peculiar  and  capacious.  Th^ 
hardships,  to  which  he  submitted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prises and  in  the  indulgence  of  his  curiosity^  are  almost  incredible. 
He  was  sometimes  glad  to  receive  food  as  in  charity  to  a  madman, 
for  that  character  he  had  been  obliged  to  assume  in  order  to  avoid 
a  heavier  calamity.  His  judgment  of  the  female  character  is  very 
honorable  to  the  sex.  "  I  have  always  remarked,"  said  he,  "  that 
women  in  all  countries  are  civil  and  obliging,  tender  and  humane  ; 
that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and 
modest  ;  and  that  they  do  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  gen- 
erous action.  Not  haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  supercilious,  they  are 
full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society  ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err 
than  nian,  but  in  general  also  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more 
good  actions,  than  he.  To  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  I 
never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friend- 
ship, without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains 
of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden  and  frozen  Lap- 
land, rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide 
spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar  ;  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet, 
or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly 
so.  And  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  the  appellation  of  benev- 
olence, their  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  kind  a  man- 
ner, that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry, 
I  eat  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish." 

Besides  his  communications  to  the  African  association,  Mr.  Led- 
yard  published  an  account  of  Cook's  voyage  in  178 1 .  A  number  of 
his  manuscripts  were  a  fev/  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  his  brother. 
Dr.  Isaac  Ledyard,  health  officer  of  the  city  of  New  York. — Edin- 
burgh encyclofi.  edit,  1808,  196,  197  ;  Proceed,  of  African  asnocfor 
1790,  40  ;  Brissot,  nouv.  voy.  ii.  405—410  ;  Bardie's  hiog.  dictiona- 
ry ;  Encyclofi.  sufifileinent^  Phil.  edit.  ;  Universal  asylum,  i.  393— 
395;  Massa.mag.iv.  94,  95  ;    Gazette  U.  S.  October  9,    1790. 

LEE  (Samuel),  first  minister  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  was 
born  in  London  in  162 5,  and  receiving  his  education  at  Oxford  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1648.  He  was  soon 
settled  in  a  fellowship,  and  in  1651  was  appointed  a  proctor  of  tl^c 
university.  He  was  afterwards  preferred  by  Cromwell  to  a  church 
near  Bishopsgate  in  London,  but  was  ejected  by  the  rump  parlia- 
ment, and  an  anabaptist  was  placed  in  his  room.  He  was  then  a 
lecturer  of  great  St.  Helen's  church  in  London.  After  the  restor- 
ation he  was  not  silenced  for  nonconformity,  for  he  had  no  prefer- 
ment to  lose  ;  but  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire,  occasion- 
ally prcachinf^.      In  1678  he  removed  to  Newington  green  near 
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London,  where  he  was  for  several  years  minister  of  an  independ- 
■eot  church.     His  learned  tutor,  bishop  Wiikins,  advised  him  to  en- 
ter the  established  church  j  but  his  views  of  truth  and  duty  would 
not  suffer  him  to  do  it.      Being  apprehensive,  that  the  rights  of 
conscience  Avould  soon  be  further  invaded  by  the  return  of  popery, 
he  in  June  1686  removed  to  New  England,  and  preached  in  the 
town  of  Bristol.     When  a  church  was  formed  May  8,  1687,  he  was 
-chosen  minister.    After  the  revolution  in  his  native  country,  he  m  as 
eagerly  desirous  of  returning.      Just  before  he  sailed  in  1691,  ho 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  viewed  a  star,  which,  according  to  the  rules 
of  astrology,  presaged  captivity.      He  was  accordingly  captured 
by  a  Frciicli  privateer,  and  carried  into  St.  Maloe,  in  France,  where 
lie  died  about  the  time  of  Christmas  in  1691  iu  the  sixty  fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  without  the  city  as  a  heretic.      He 
was  a  very  learned  man,  who  spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  was  a  mas- 
ter of  physic  and  chemistry,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.      He  had  studied  the  astrological  art,  but  disapproving  of 
it,  he  burned  a  hundred  books,  which  related  to  the  subject.  Though 
a  conscientious  nonconformist,  he  possessed  a  catholic,  liberal  spir- 
it.     His  learning  was  united  with  charity,  and  the  poor  were  often 
relieved  by  his  bounty.      He  published  chronicon  Cestrense,  an  ex- 
act chronology  of  all  the  rulers' of  Cheshire  and  Chester  in  church 
and  state  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  1656  ;  orbis  miraculum, 
or  the  temple  of  Solomon  portrayed  by  scripture  light,  folio,  1659  ; 
this  was  printed  at  the  charge  of  the  university  ;    de  excidio  anti- 
christi,  folio,  1659  ;  a  sermon  on  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
version of  carnal  relations,  1661  ;  contemplations  on  mortality,  8vo, 
1669;  a  sermon  on   secret   prayer,   1674;    the   visibility  of  the 
true    church,    1675  ;    the   triumph   of   mercy   in    the   chariot  of 
praise;    a   discourse   of  secret    and    preventing   mercies,    1677; 
two  discourses  on  the  mournful  state  of  the  church  with  a  pros- 
pect of  her  dawning   glory,    1679  ;    a  dissertation  on  the  ancient 
and  successive  state  of  the  Jews,  with  scripture   evidence  of  their 
future  conversion  and  establishment  in  their  own  land,   1679;  this 
is  printed  with  Fletcher's  Israel  redux  ;  the  joy  of  faith,  1689,;  an- 
swer  to  many  queries  relative  to  America,  to  its  natural  produce 
tions,  diseases,  Sec.  1690  ;  the  great  day  of  judgment,  preached  be- 
fore a  court  at  Bristol,  1695.      He  also  wrote  a  number  of  Latin 
prefaces  to  books  for  Henry  Hall,  printer  at  Oxford,  and  a  preface 
to  John  Rowe's  Immanuel,  Avith  his  life  and  character. —  Wood's 
^Ithenx   Oxonienscs^  ii.  882,  883  ;   Caiamy's  account,  ii.  36  ;  his  con- 
iinuat.  i.  5  3 — 5  6  ;   Nonconform,  memorial,  i.  104  ;     Mather's  magna' 
iia,  iii.  223  ;   Jcroimt  of  origin  of  Bristol. 

LEE  (Charlf.s),  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Wales  and  was  the  son  of  John  Lee,  a  colonel 
In  the  British  service.  He  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
^ut  though  he  possessed  a  military  spirit,  he  was  ardent  in  the  pur- 
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suit  of  knowledge.  He  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  while  his  fondness  for  travelling  made  him  acquainted  with- 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  French  languages.  In  1756  he 
came  to  America,  and  was  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  Ticonde.- 
roga  in  July  1758,  when  Aberci'ombie  was  defeated.  In  1762 
he  bore  a  colonel's  commission,  and  served  under  Burgoyne  in  Por- 
tugal, whei-e  he  much  distinguished  himself.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  entered  into  the  Polish  service.  Though  he  was  absent  when 
the  stamp  act  passed,  he  yet  by  his  letters  zealously  supported  the 
cause  of  America.  In  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773  he  rambled 
over  all  Europe,  for  he  could  never  stay  long  in  one  place.  Dur- 
ing this  excursion  he  was  engaged  with  an  officer  in  Italy  in  an  af- 
fair of  honor,  and  he  murdered  his  antagonist,  escaping  himself 
with  the  loss  of  two  fingers.  Having  lost  the  favor  of  the  ministry 
and  the  hopes  of  promotion  in  consequence  of  his  political  senti- 
ments, he  came  to  America  in  November  1773.  He  travelled 
through  the  country,  animating  the  colonies  to  resistance.  In  1774 
he  was  induced  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friend,  general  Gates,  ta. 
purchase  a  valuable  tract  of  land  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres  in 
Bci'kley  county,  Virginia.  Here  he  resided  till  the  following  year, 
when  he  resigned  a  commission,  which  he  held  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  accepted  a  commission  from  congress,  appointing  him  ma- 
jor general.  He  accompanied  Washington  to  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  arrived  July  2,  1775,  and  was  received  with  eveiy 
murk  of  respect.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was 
despatched  to  New  York  to  prevent  the  British  from  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  city  and  the  Hudson.  This  trust  he  executed  with 
great  wisdom  and  energy..  He  disarmed  all  suspicious  persons  on 
Long  Island,  and  drew  up  a  test  to  be  offered  to  every  one,  vi^hose 
attachment  to  the  American  cause  was  doubted.  His  bold  measures 
carried  terror  wherever  he  appeared.  He  seems  to  have  been  very- 
fond  of  this  application  of  a.  test ;  for  ina  letter  to  the  president  of 
congress  he  informs  him,  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  at  Newport  to 
administer  to  a  number  of  the  toriesa  very  strong  oath,  one  ailicJe  of 
which  was,  that  they  should  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  if 
called  upon  by  congress,  and  he  recommends,  that  this  measure 
should  be  adopted  in  reference  to  all  the  tories  in  America.  Those 
fanatics,  who  might  refuse  to  take  it,  he  thought  should  be  carried 
into  the  interior.  Being  sent  into  the  southern  colonies,  as  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces,  which  should  there  be  raised,  he  diifused 
an  ardor  among  the  soldiers,  which  v/as  attended  with  the  most  sal- 
utary consequences.  He  was  very  active  in  giving  directions  and 
making  preparations  previously  to  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  the 
British  on  Sullivan's  island  June  28,  1776.  In  October  by  the  direc- 
tion of  congress  he  repaired  to  the  northern  army.  As  he  was  march- 
ing from  the  Hudson  through  New  Jersey  to  form  a  junction  with 
Washington  in  Pennsylvania,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  Morris  cconrj.: 
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to  reconnoitre.  In  this  employment  he  went  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  camp  and  entered  a  house  for  breakfast.  A 
British  colonel  became  acquainted  with  his  situation  by  intercepting 
.1  countryman,  charged  with  a  letter  from  him,  and  was  enabled  to 
take  him  prisoner.  He  was  instantly  mounted  on  a  horse  without 
his  cloak  and  hat,  and  carried  safely  to  New  York.  He  was  detain- 
ed till  April  or  May  1778,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  general 
Prescott,  taken  at  Newport.  He  was  very  soon  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  Being  detached  by  the  commander  in  chief 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  general  Washington 
was  pressing  forward  to  support  him  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  June, 
^vhen  to  his  astonishment  he  found  him  retreating  without  having 
made  a  single  effort  to  maintain  his  ground.  Meeting  him  in  these 
circumstances,  without  any  previous  notice  of  his  plans,  Wash- 
ington addressed  him  in  terms  of  some  warmth.  Lee,  being  or- 
dered to  check  the  enemy,  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  brave- 
ry, and  when  forced  from  the  ground,  on  which  he  had  been  placed, 
brought  off  his  troops  in  good  order.  But  his  haughty  temper 
could  not  brook  the  indignity,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  offer- 
ed him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, requiring  reparation  for  the  injury.  He  was  on  the  thirtieth 
arrested  for  disobedience  of  orders,  for  misbehavior  before  the  en- 
emy, and  for  disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief.  Of  these 
charges  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial,  at  which  lord  Stir- 
ling presided,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suspended  for  one  year. 
He  defended  himself  with  his  accustomed  ability,  and  his  retreat 
seems  to  be  justified  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  advanced 
upon  an  enemy,  whose  strength  was  much  greater,  than  was  ap- 
prehended, and  from  his  being  in  a  situation,  with  a  morass  in  his 
rear,  which  would  preclude  him  from  a  retreat,if  the  British  should 
have  proved  victorious.  But  his  disrespectful  letters  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  it  is  not  easy  to  justify.  His  suspension  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  army,  for  he  was  suspected  of  aiming  him- 
self at  the  supreme  command.  After  the  result  of  his  trial  was 
confirmed  by  congress  in  January  1780  he  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Berkley  county,  Vu'ginia,  where  he  lived  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Glass  windows  and  plaster  would  have  been  extravagances  in 
his  house.  Though  he  had  for  his  companions  a  few  select  authors 
and  his  dogs,  yet  as  he  found  his  situation  too  solitary  and  irksome; 
he  sold  his  farm  in  the  iM  of  1782,  that  in  a  different  abode  he 
might  enjoy  the  conversation  of  mankind.  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  took  lodgings  in  an  inn.  After  being  three  or  four  days 
in  the  city  he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  Oc- 
tober 2,  1782.  The  last  words,  which  he  uttered,  were, "  stand  by 
me,  my  brave  grenadiers." 

In  his  person  general  Lee  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and 
his  remarkable  aquiline  nose  rendered  his  face  somewhat  disagree- 
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iable.  He  was  master  of  a  most  genteel  address,  but  was  rude  in 
his  manners  and  excessively  negligent  in  his  appearance  and  be- 
havior. His  appetite  was  so  whimsical,  that  he  was  every  where  a 
most  troublesome  guest.  Two  or  three  dogs  usually  followed  him 
wherever  he  went.  As  an  officer  he  was  brave  and  able,  and  did 
much  towards  disciplining  the  American  army.  With  vigorous 
po\ters  of  mind  and  a  brilliant  fancy  he  was  a  correct  and  elegant 
classical  scholar,  and  he  both  wrote  and  spoke  his  native  language 
with  propriety,  force,  and  beauty.  His  temper  was  severe.  The 
history  of  his  life  is  little  else  than  the  history  of  disputes,  quarrels, 
and  duels  in  every  part  of  the  world.  He  was  vindictive,  avari- 
cious, immoral,  impious,  and  profane.  His  principles,  as  would  be 
expected  from  his  character,  were  most  abandoned,  and  he  ridicul- 
ed every  tenet  of  religion.  In  his  last  will  he  directed,  that  he 
should  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church  yard,  or  within  a 
mile  of  any  presbyterian  or  anabaptist  meeting  house.  He  had 
kept  so  much  bad  company  in  this  country,  when  living,  that  he 
was  unwilling, as  he  says,  to  continue  it,  when  dead.  He  published 
about  the  year  1760  a  pamphlet  on  the  importance  of  retaining 
Canada,  which  Dr.  Franklin  spoke  of  with  respect.  After  his  death 
memoirs  of  his  life,  with  his  essays  and  letters,  were  published, 
12mo,  1792, — iZ-ee's  memoirs  ;  Hardie's  biog.  diet.;  American  JVe- 
fios;  Marshall,  ii.  286— 291  ;  a/i/iend.  64  ;  iii.  27,  457,  469— -482  ; 
Siedman,  i.  226,  227  ;  ii.  22  ;  Gordon,  ii.  173,  175,  205,  344,  409  ; 
iii.  136—154]  iv.  S05 — 308  ;  Warren,  i.  235,  291,  336;  iii  93 — 
96  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  ii  150  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  466. 

LEE  (Richard  Henrv),  president  of  congress,  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  devoted  his  talents  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  His  public  life  was  distinguished  by  some  re- 
markable circumstances.  He  had  the  honor  of  originating  the  first 
resistance  to  British  oppression  in  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  in 
1765.  He  proposed  in  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  in  1773 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  correspondence,  whose  object  was 
to  disseminate  information,  and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  liberty 
throughout  the  continent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress, 
and  it  was  he,  who  made  and  ably  supported  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence June  7,  1776.  After  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  the 
confederation  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  con- 
gress, as  no  representative  was  allowed  to  continue  in  congress 
more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years  ;  but  he  was  reelect- 
ed in  1784  and  continued  till  1787.  It  was  in  November  1784,  that 
he  was  chosen  pi'esident  of  congress.  When  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  submitted  ^o  the  consideration  of  the  public  he 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  amendments  previously  to  its  adop- 
tion. After  the  government  was  organized,  he  and  Mr.  Grayson 
were  chosen  the  first  senators  from  Virginia  in  1789.  This  sta- 
tion he  held  till  his  resignation  in  1793,  when  .Tohn  Taylor  was 
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appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Lee  died  at  his  seat  at  Chantilly  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  June  22,  1794,  in  the  sixty  third 
year  of  his  age.  He  supported  through  life  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  a  patriot,  and  a  sage  ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived, 
blessing  his  country.  The  petition  to  the  king,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  congress  in  1774,  and  was  admirably  well  drawn  up,  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  his  pen.  A  letter,  which  he  wrote 
against  Deane,  is  published  in  the  Virginia  gazette  of  January  1 , 
and  the  independent  chronicle  of  February  11,  1779,  and  a  letter 
to  governor  Randolph  respecting  the  constitution  in  the  American 
museum.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  observations 
leading  to  a  lair  examination  of  the  system  of  government,  proposed 
by  the  late  convention,  in  letters  from  the  federal  farmer  to  the 
republican,  1787. — Gazette  of  U.  S.  July  8,  1794;  Marshal^  ii.  180 
— 183,  209,  402,  409  ;  Gorrfon,  ii.  274  ;  Warren^  \.  ^06  \  Holmes* 
annals,  ii.  492  ;  American  museum,  ii.  55  3 — 558. 

LEE  (Arthur,  M.D.), minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court 
of  Versailles,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  brother  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  also  pursued  for  some  time  the  study  of  medicine.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  he  practised  physic  four  or  five  years  in 
Wiliiarasburgh.  He  then  went  to  London  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  Temple.  During  his  residence  in  England 
he  kept  his  eye  upon  the  measures  of  government,  and  rendered 
the  most  important  services  to  his  country  by  sending  to  America 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  plans  of  the  ministry.  When  the 
instructions  to  governor  Bernard  were  sent  over,  he  at  the  same 
time  communicated  information  to  the  town  of  Boston  respecting 
the  nature  of  them.  He  returned,  it  is  believed,  before  1769,  for 
in  that  year  he  published  the  monitor's  letters  in  vindication  of  the 
colonial  rights.  In  1775  he  was  in  London  as  the  agent  of  Virginia, 
and  he  presented  in  August  the  second  petition  of  congress  to  the 
king.  All  his  exertions  were  now  directed  to  the  good  of  his 
jcountry.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  declined  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  to  France,  Dr.  Lee  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  he 
joined  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  at  Paris  in 
December  1776.  He  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  France. 
in  1779  he  and  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Deane, 
were  recalled,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed  sole  minister  to 
France.  His  I'eturn  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  malicious 
accusations,  with  which  Deane  had  assailed  his  public  conduct.  In 
the  preceding  year  Deane  had  left  Pai-is  agreeably  to  an  order  of 
congress,  and  came  to  this  country  in  the  same  ship  with  the  French 
minister,  Gerard.  On  his  arrival,  as  many  suspicions  hovered 
around  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  repel  them  by  attacking  the 
character  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Lee.  In  an  inflammatory  address 
to  the  public  he  vilified  him  in  the  grossest  terms,  charging  him 
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with  obstructing  the  alliance  with  France,  and  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  congress  to  British  noblemen.  He  at, the  same  time  impeaclied 
the  conduct  of  his  brother,  William  Lee,  esquire,  agent  for  congress 
at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Dr.  Lee  also  was  not  on  very- 
good  terms  with  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  believed  to  be  too  nmch 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  court.  Firm  in  his  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  his  country,  honest,  zealous  ;  he  was  inclined  to 
question  the  correctness  of  all  the  commercial  transactions,  in  which 
the  philosopher  had  been  engaged.  These  dissensions  among  the 
ministers  produced  corresponding  divisions  in  congress,  and  Mon- 
sieur Gerard  had  so  little  respect  to  the  dignity  of  an  ambassauor, 
as  to  become  a  zealous  partizan  of  Deane.  Dr.  Lee  had  many 
friends  in  congress,  but  Dr.  Franklin  had  more.  When  the  former 
returned  to  America  in  1780,  such  M^as  his  integrity,  that  he  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  reinstate  himself  fully  in  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public.  In  1784  he  was  appouited  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  bix  nations.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  fort  Schuyler  and  executed  this  trust  in  a  manner, 
which  did  him  much  honor.  In  February  1790  he  was  admitted  a 
counsellor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  by  a  spe- 
cial order.  Altera  short  illness  he  died  December  14, 1792,  at 
Urbanna  in  Middlesex  county,  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  uniiorm 
patriotism,  of  a  sound  understanding,  of  great  probity,  of  plain 
manners,  and  strong  passions.  During  his  residence  for  a  number 
of  years  in  England  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  country.  To  the  abilities  of  a  statesman  he 
united  the  acquisitions  of  a  scholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  philosophical  society.  Besides  the  monitor's  letters, 
written  in  1769,  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  published  extracts 
from  a  letter  to  the  president  of  congress  in  answer  to  a  libel  by 
Silas  Deane,  1780;  and  observations  on  certain  commercial  trans- 
actions in  France,  laid  before  congress,  1780. —  H'a7-rf?z,  ii.  132 — 
139  ;  Gordon,  ii.  447  ;  Marshall,  iii.  414  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  488  ; 
Transact.  Ainer.  fxMlos.  soc.  iii.  414. 

LEESE  (Anna),  founder  of  the  sect  of  shakers,  was  born  in 
England  of  low  paj-entage,  and  procured  subsistence  at  the  expense 
of  her  character.  She  first  divulged  her  extraordinary  pretensions 
in  the  year  1770,  assuming  the  name  of  the  elect  lady,  but  being 
more  generally  denonninated  the  mother.  Having  collected  about 
thirty  followers  in  Manchester,  she  established  her  religious  exer- 
cises in  the  same  manner,  as  she  afterwards  did  in  America.  But 
her  performances  were  so  clamorous,  and  lier  rites  so  subversive  of 
the  peace  of  families,  that  the  sect  was  deemed  a  public  nuisance 
and  their  assemblies  suppressed  by  civil  authority.  The  elect  iady 
with  five  of  her  followers  came  to  New  York  in  1774.  Being 
joined  by  six  others  in  1776  they  purchased  land  in  Nisqueunia, 
iAbout  ten  miles  north  west  from  Albanv.  Here  they  lived  unnoticed 
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and  industrious  three  or  four  years.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1780, 
when  there  was  an  unusual  religious  commotion  in  New  Lebanon 
and  some  adjacent  towns,  in  the  midst  of  the  wiidness  and  extrava- 
gance of  ianaticism,  some  account  of  the  elect  lady  reached  the 
bewildered  enthusiasts.  Immediately  the  road  to  Nisqueunia  was 
crowded  with  deluded  beings  in  quest  of  greater  delusions.  The 
mother  received  them  with  many  smiles  and  told  them  she  knew 
of  their  coming  before,  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelation, 
claimed  the  power  of  ministering  the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom  she 
pleased,  asserted  that  she  was  daily  judging  the  dead  of  all  nations, 
who  came  to  her  for  that  purpose,  and  that  no  favor  could  be  shown 
to  any  person  but  through  the  contession  of  their  sins  unto  her. 
These  impious  pretensions,  enforced  upon  persons,  some  of  whom 
were  already  bereft  of  reason,  by  the  magical  charms  of  wry  looks, 
odd  postures,  whimsical  gestures,  unintelligible  mutterings,  alter- 
nate groans  and  laughter,  and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  hopping, 
dancing,  and  whirling,  completed  the  work  of  converting  rational 
beings  into  ideots,  and  brought  her  in  a  fine  harvest  of  deluded  fol- 
lowers. One  of  these  was  Mr.  Valentine  Rathbun,  a  baptist  min- 
ister, who  however  in  about  three  months  recovered  his  senses,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  imposture.  He  says,  that  there 
attended  this  infatuation  an  inexplicable  agency  upon  the  body,  to 
which  he  himself  was  subjected,  that  affected  the  nerves  suddenly 
and  forcibly  like  the  electric  fluid,  and  was  followed  by  tremblings 
and  the  complete  deprivation  of  strength.  When  the  good  mother 
had  somewhct  established  her  authority  with  her  new  disciples, 
she  warned  them  of  the  great  sin  of  following  the  vain  customs  of 
the  world,  and  having  fleeced  them  of  their  ear  rings,  necklaces, 
buckles,  and  every  thing,  which  might  nourish  pride,  and  having 
cut  off  their  hair  close  by  their  ears,  she  admitted  them  into  her 
church.  Thus  metamorphosed,  they  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  by 
their  old  acquaintance,  and  would  be  induced  to  continue  shakers 
to  save  themselves  from  further  humiliation.  The  impostor  as- 
serted, that  she  was  not  liable  to  the  assaults  of  death,  and  that 
when  she  left  this  world,  she  should  ascend  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  to  heaven.  But  unhappily  for  her  claims,  she  was  not  ex- 
empted from  the  same  event,  which  befals  beasts,  and  her  bones 
are  mouldering  in  the  vile  ground.  Shp  died  in  1784.  The  sect, 
which  she  established,  has  experienced  a  number  of  revolutions. 
At  present  they  are  distinguished  for  uprightness  and  industry,  but 
they  persist  in  rejecting  the  ordinances,  Avhich  Jesus  Christ  most 
expressly  enjoined,  and  substituting  revelations  and  impressions 
upon  their  minds  in  the  place  of  the  consistent  and  plain  instruc- 
tions of  scripture,  they  are  to  be  classed  with  those,  who  choose 
rather  to  be  guided  by  their  own  reason  or  imagination,  than  by 

the  wii^dom  of  God JVenv  York  theolog.  magazine,  i.  82  ;   V.  Rath- 
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iun's  brief /lints  ;  D.  Rathbun*s  account  of  the  shakers  ;  Taylor'a 
account  ;  {Vest's  account  ;  Adams'  vieiv  of  religions,  art.  shakers  s 
Iiacku8,m.  194,  195. 

LE  MERCIER  (Andrew),  minister  in  Boston,  had  for  many- 
years  the  care  of  the  protestant  French  church,  which  was  found- 
ed by  persecuted  protestants,  driven  from  France  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1686.  The  society  being  very  much 
diminished,  Mr.  Le  Mercier  at  length  desisted  Irom  his  public  la- 
bors, and  the  house  was  in  1748  occupied  by  Mr.  Crosweli's  church. 
He  died  in  1762,  having  sustained  a  reputable  character.  He  pub- 
lished a  church  history  of  Geneva,  12mo,  1732  j  and  a  treatise 
on  detraction. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  iii.  254,  301. 

LEVERETT  (John),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  signalized  him- 
self by  his  bravery  in  the  early  periods  of  his  life.  He  was  long 
employed  in  public  affairs  and  places  of  great  trust.  He  was  in 
England  at  the  restoration,  and  appeared  an  advocate  foi  the  colony. 
Upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
general  court  for  Boston.  In  1664  he  was  chosen  major  general, 
and  in  1665  an  assistant.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1673  as  suc- 
cessor to  Bellingham,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death, 
March  16,  1678.  His  administration  is  spoken  of  with  respect. 
He  was  succeeded  by  governor  Bradstreet. — Magnalia,  ii.  19  j 
.JYeal,n.  32  ;   Hutchinson,  i.  169,  270,  323. 

LEVERETT  (John),  president  of  Harvard  college,  was  grand- 
son of  governor  Leverett,  and  was  graduated  at  the  college,  which 
was  afterwards  entrusted  to  lus  care,  in  1680.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  in  this  seminary.  He  next  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  then  speaker.  He  was  succes- 
sively a  member  of  his  majesty's  council,  a  justice  of  the  superior 
court,  and  a  judge  of  the  probate  of  wills.  After  the  death  of  the 
vice  president  Wiilard,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  was  inducted  into  this  office  January  14,  1708.  In  this 
station  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  May 
3,  1724.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wadsworth.  President  Leverett 
received  from  the  gift  of  God  great  powers  of  mind,  which  he  dil- 
igently cultivated.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  learning  ;  and  he 
was  an  eminent  divine  as  well  as  statesman.  In  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  occasionally  preached.  So  extensive  was  his  knowledge 
and  so  con-ect  was  his  judgment,  that  in  almost  every  difficult  case 
the  people  resorted  to  him  for  information  and  advice.  He  was  a 
man  of  courage,  and  resolution,  and  firmness,  as  well  as  learning. 
No  difficulties  discouraged  him,  when  he  once  engaged  in  any  af- 
fajr  of  importance  ;  he  encountered  them  with  cheerfulness ;  and 
by  his  perseverance  and  diligence  frequently  effected  what  would 
have  been  impossible  to  a  mind  of  feebler  texture.  When  his 
object  could  not  be  accomplished,  he  yielded  it  without  disquietude. 
At  the  head  of  the  university  he  was  respected,  for  he  possessed 
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personal  dignity  an  J  a  talent  of  government.  There  was  a  majesty 
in  his  speech,  behavior,  and  countenance,  wisich  secured  the  rever- 
ence of  all,  who  conversed  wilh  him,  and  impiessed  the  youth,  who 
were  subject  to  his  authority,  with  awe.  Yet  he  did  not  lose  their 
affections,  for  his  dignity  was  not  the  offspring  of  pride.  He  was 
a  good  man,  of  unaffected  piety  and  ol  a  hoiy  life,  a  cordial  friend  to 
the  congregational  churches,  but  placing  religion  not  so  much  in 
particular  forms,  as  in  the  weightier  matters  ot  righteousness,  faith, 
and  love.  In  his  care  of  the  college  he  was  indefatigable,  and  it 
flourished  much  during  his  presidency.  He  was  its  glory,  and  he 
was  also  the  ornament  of  his  country. — Funeral  sermons  by  jjipleton^ 
ColmaJi,  and  Wadsivorth  ;  Flynt's  oration  on  IVadsworth  ;  Hutchin- 
son, i.  323. 

LINING  (John,  M.D.),  an  eminent  physician  and  philosopher 
of  South  Carolina,  wus  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  an  excel- 
lent education.  He  came  to  America  about  the  year  1725.  He 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject  of  electricity,  and 
was  the  first  person,  who  introduced  an  electrical  apparatus  into 
Charleston.  He  made  and  published  a  series  of  judicious  statical 
experiments,  which  were  conducted  through  the  whole  of  the  year- 
1 740.  In  1753  he  published  a  history  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  was 
the  first  account  of  that  disease,  that  was  given  to  the  world  from 
the  American  continent. — Aliiler,  ii.  364  ;  Ramsay's  review  of  med- 
icine .^  42,  44. 

LINN  (William,  D.D.),  minister  in  Nev/ York,  was  born  in 
1752  and  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1772.  He 
was  at  first  connected  with  the  presbyterian  church  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution  he  was  chaplain  in  the  army.  A 
few  years  after  the  peace  he  attached  himself  to  the  reformed  Dutch 
church,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  finally  con- 
strained to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  by  indisposition,  though  his 
friends  regarded  his  complaints  as  imaginary  ;  and  he  died  at  Alba- 
ny in  January  1808,  in  the  fifty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  Before 
disease  broke  down  his  strength,  he  was  distinguished  and  useful. 
His  eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  natural,  impressive,  and  com- 
manding, though  at  times  he  had  too  much  vehemence  in  his 
manner.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  John  Blair.  The 
following  are  his  publications  ;  a  military  discourse,  delivered  in 
Carlisle,  1776  ;  the  spiritual  death  and  life  of  the  behever,  and  the 
character  and  misery  of  the  wicked,  two  sermons  in  American 
preacher,  i;  a  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  American  inpedendence, 
1791;  sermons  historical  and  characteristical,  12mo,  1791;  a  fune- 
ral eulogy  on  Washington,  1800. — Pano/iIist,ni.  431,432  ;  X^ife  of 
J.  B.  Linn,  ) . 

LINN  (John  Blair,  d.d.),  a  poet,  and  minister  in  Philadelphia, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  Shippensburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  14,  1777.      He  early  evinced  a  strong  attachment 
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io  books.  When  he  was  nhie  years  old  his  father  removed  to  New 
York,  and  here  he  enjoyed  new  opportunities  of  improvement  under 
respectable  teachers.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  returned  home 
from  a  seminary  in  Flatbush  on  Long  Island,  where  he  had  passed 
two  or  three  years  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  and  delighted 
with  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  now  entered  Columbia  college, 
and  engaged  in  a  new  scene,  being  subject  to  new  discipline  and 
interested  by  new  associates.  During  the  four  years,  which  he 
passed  in  the  college,  his  taste,  like  the  taste  of  others  at  that  peri- 
od, became  fixed,  and  a  permanent  direction  was  given  to  his  incli- 
nations. He  evinced  a  powerful  tendency  to  poetry  and  criticism. 
The  fine  writers  of  the  age,  particularly  the  poets,  became  his  dar- 
ling study,  and  the  glow  of  admiration  was  followed  by  a  zeal  to 
imitate.  Admiring  tne  great  works  of  the  dramatic  writers,  it  was 
natural  for  him,  when  unrestrained  by  deep  seriousness,  and  in  a 
city,  where  there  is  an  established  theatre,  to  hasten  where  he  might 
behold  these  works  invested  with  the  charms  of  life  and  action  on 
the  stage.  But  though  the  theatre  became  his  chief  passion,  he 
was  not  seduced  into  vicious  pleasures.  When  his  academical 
career  was  ended,  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  choice  of  a 
profession  fell  upon  the  law.  He  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  the  friend  of  his  father  ;  but  he  did 
not  apply  himself  with  much  assiduity  to  his  new  pursuit.  The 
splendid  visions  of  Shakespeare  and  Tasso  were  more  attractive^ 
than  the  naked  abstractions  and  tormenting  subtleties  of  Blackstone 
and  Coke.  He  regarded  the  legal  science  every  day  with  new 
indifference,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  relinquished  the  pro- 
fession altogether.  Before  this  event  he  had  ventured  to  produce 
a  dramatic  composition,  called  Bourville  castle,  on  the  stage.  Its 
success  was  encouraging  ;  but  other  objects  now  claimed  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  dramatic  career  was  entirely  renounced.  His  passion 
for  theatrical  amusements  yielded  to  affections  of  a  more  serious 
and  beneficial  nature,  and  those  religious  impressions,  which  from 
his  earliest  infancy  he  had  occasionally  felt,  now  sunk  permanently 
into  his  heart.  After  much  deliberation,  he  determined  to  devote 
his  future  life  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Such  a  decision,  in 
his  circumstances  and  with  his  prospects,  could  flow  only  from 
deep  convictions  of  duty. 

Perceiving  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  with  his  former  habits 
and  pursuits  many  of  his  former  companions,  and  of  abandoning  the 
scenes,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  resort,  he  retired  to 
Schenectady,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Romeyn,  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  reformed  Dutch  church.  Experience 
daily  presented  new  difficulties,  but  his  zeal  was  not  diminished, 
A  license  to  preach  was  obtained  from  the  classis  of  Albany  in  the 
year  1798,  when  he  harl  just  entered  his  twenty  second  year.  Amidst 
some  exuberances  of  style  and  sentiment  the  excellence  of  his  per- 
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formances  excited  lively  expectations  of  his  future  distinction.  He 
received  calls  from  the  presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  and  from  the  first  presbyterian  church  at  Philadelphia.  He 
finally  decided,  though  not  without  much  hesitation,  in  favor  of  the 
latter  situation.  In  this  decision  he  was  influenced  by  a  diffidence 
of  his  own  powers,  which  he  believed  would  have  to  encounter  less 
arduous  trials  as  an  assistant  minister,  than  where  the  whole  charge 
should  devolve  upon  himself.  He  was  ordained  June  13,  1799,  as 
colleague  with  the  reverend  Dr.  Ewin,g.  The  two  succeding  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  diligent  and  successful  application  to  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  were  rendered  more  arduous  by 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  his  venerable  colleague.  But  during  this 
interval,  amidst  the  faithful  labors  of  his  office,  he  found  time  to 
write  two  poems,  the  first  on  the  death  of  Washington,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  powers-  of  genius,  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  which 
Was  very  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  has  been  published  in  a 
splendid  manner  in  England. 

Mr.  Linn's  temperament  was  sanguine  and  his  health  at  all  times 
extremely  variable.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  liable  to  fits 
of  severe  indisposition.  As  there  was  a  powerful  sympathy  between 
his  body  and  mind,  all  disorders  in  the  former  produced  confusion 
and  despondency  in  the  latter.  He  was  always  prone  to  portend  an 
unfavorable  issue  to  his  disease.  In  the  summer  of  1802  his  con- 
stitution suffered  irreparable  mischief  from  a  fever,  induced  by  ex- 
posure to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  His  brain  afterwards  was  fre- 
quently seized  with  a  dizziness,  which  was  followed  by  a  heiivy  de- 
pression of  mind.  He  struggled  manfully  with  his  infirmity,  but 
his  strength  was  wasting,  and  he  was  sinking  into  the  earth.  That 
his  powers  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  however,  were  not  impair- 
ed by  his  disease  he  very  soon  furnished  an  incontestable  proof 
in  the  spirit,  with  which  he  carried  on  a  short  controversy, 
during  this  year,  with  Dr.  Priestley.  That  pertinacious  Socinian 
had  published  a  short  treatise,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween Jesus  Christ  and  Socrates.  Mr.  Linn  stepped  forward  against 
the  veteran  controversialist,  subjected  the  character  of  Socrates  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  and  while  he  endeavored  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper 
point  in  the  scale,  the  transcendent  merits  of  Christ  were  urged 
with  unusual  eloquence.  A  second  reply  to  a  second  publication  of 
Mr.  Linn  was  the  dying  effort  of  Priestley  in  favor  of  the  Socinian 
doctrines.  Mr.  Linn  was  zealous  and  impetuous ;  some  of  his. 
friends  thought  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  controversy  justifi- 
ed the  asperity,  with  which  the  youth  treated  his  adversary,  venera- 
ble for  age  and  science  ;  but  he  did  not  justify  himself,  and  he  was 
known  to  speak  of  his  vehemence  with  tears  of  regret.  He  even 
wrote  a  lettsr  of  apology  to  Dr.  Priestley,  but  the  death  of  the  latter 
prevented  his  receiving  it.  During  this  period  he  put  together  the 
inaterials  of  a  poem,  to  which  be  intendedto  entrust  his  future  fame 
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as  a  poet.  This  fragment  of  a  plan,  copious  and  comprehensive, 
\vas  left  in  a  state  thought  to  be  sufficiently  perfected  for  the  press, 
and  it  was  published  after  his  death  under  the  title  of  \^alerian.  To 
the  proofs  of  literary  excellence,  which  he  had  exhibited,  was  he  in- 
debted for  a  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, conferred  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  himself 
or  his  familiar  friends.  This  honor  probably  was  never  before 
conferred  on  so  young  a  man. 

He  was  now  approaching  the  hour  of  his  dissolution.  The  gloom, 
which  hovered  over  his  mind,  became  deeper  and  more  settled.  He 
could  look  beyond  the  grave  without  fear,  but  the  terrors  of  death 
were  almost  insupportable.  In  the  summer  of  1804  he  was  induced 
to  take  a  journey  to  the  eastern  states.  The  images  of  melancholy, 
the  gloom,  the  despondence,  the  terror,  which  he  had  before  felt, 
still  however  attended  him.  He  returned  to  Philadelpma  in  July. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  August  he  arose  with  less  indisposition,  than 
usual.  .He  contemplated  resigning  his  sacred  office,  and  engaging 
in  some  employment,  corresponding  more  to  his  strength,  in  which 
he  could  be  useful.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  had  scarcely 
laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  vi^hen  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  feel 
something  burst  within  me.  Call  the  family  together  ;  I  am  dy- 
ing." A  stream  of  blood  now  choaked  his  utterance.  But  after  a 
short  interval  he  recovered  strength  to  exclaim  with  fervency, 
clasping  his  hands  and  lifting  his  eyes,  "  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  my 
transgressions,  and  receive  my  soul  1"  Such  was  the  termination 
of  his  life  August  30,  1804,  in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher,  few  pei'sons  ever  attained  so  great  a  popularity  as 
he  acquired  before  his  twenty  third  year.  Time  pruned  away  his 
juvenile  luxuriances  and  gave  greater  solidity  to  his  discourses, 
without  rendering  them  less  engaging.  As  a  poet  he  possesses 
considerable  merit.  His  talents  were  of  the  first  order.  He  was 
capable  of  deep  research,  but  the  indulgence  of  his  imagination 
and  his  taste  had  more  charms  for  him.  His  temper  was  quick  ; 
his  sensibility  exquisite.  Though  sometimes  rash,  yet  he  Avas 
generous.  He  was  accustomed  to  dwell  more  on  the  dark,  than  on 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  life.  He  was  often  a  prey  to  mel- 
ancholy, sitting  for  days  silent,  sad,  and  gloomy.  He  felt  even  to 
madness  the  slightest  disrespect,  and  as  sensibly  enjoyed  attention 
paid  to  him.  Witii  years  however  his  sensibility  was  corrected. 
The  frame  of  his  mind  in  relation  to  spiritual  things  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  what  it  v/as  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  He  uni- 
formly trusted  in  the  Savior  of  sinners,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
future  life,  however  humble  were  the  views  he  entertained  of  him- 
self, did  not  interrupt  the  composure  of  his  mind. 

He  prepared  for  the  press  and  published  soon  after  he  left  col- 
lege without  his  name  two  volumes  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and 
Terse.  12 mo.  His  poem  on  the  <leath  of  Washington,  which  has 
51 
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been  menuoned,  was  written  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Ossian, 
and  published  in  1800,  and  his  powers  of  genius  in  1801  j  a  funeral, 
sermon  on  Dr.  Ewing,  1802  ;  his  two  tracts  in  the  controversy 
mth  Dr.  Priestley,  1802.  Alter  his  death  there  was  published  from 
liis  manuscripts  Valerian,  a  narrative  poem,  intended  in  part  to 
describe  the  early  persecutions  of  Christians,  and  rapidly  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  manners  of  nations,  4to, 
1805.  Prefixed  to  this  is  a  skelcn  of  Dr.  Linn's  life  by  Mr. 
Brown,  written  in  a  style  of  uncommon  excellence. — his  life  in  Fa- 
terian  ;  Port  folio,  new  series,  i<.21 — ^29,  129 — 134,  195 — 203; 
Blair^s  fun.  sermon  ;  New  York  sfiectator,  Sept.%,  1804  -f  Hardie'* 
biog.  diet,  append.  1 — 7. 

LIVINGSTON,  (William,  ll.  d.),  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
descended  from  a  family  in  New  Vork,  which  emigrated  from 
North  Britain,  and  which  was  distinguished  for  its  numbers,  opu- 
lence, talents.  Christian  virtue,  and  attachment  to  liberty.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1723,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1741.  He  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of  the  law.  Possessing 
from  the  gift  of  God  a  strong  and  comprehensive  mind,  a  brilliant 
imagination,  and  a  retentive  memory,  and  improving  with  unweari- 
ed diligence  the  literary  advantages,  which  he  enjoyed,  he  soon  rose 
to  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  early  embraced  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  When  Great  Britain  advanced  her 
arbitrary  claims,  he  employed  his  pen  in  opposing  them  and  in 
vindicating  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  After  sustaining  some 
important  offices  in  New  York  be  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  as  a 
representative  of  this  state  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
first  congress  in  1774.  After  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  had 
sent  their  governor,  Mr.  William  Franklin,  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Connecticut,  and  had  formed  a  new  constitution  in  July  1776^ 
Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  the  first  chief  magistrate,  and  such  was 
his  integrity  and  republican  virtue,  that  he  was  annually  reelected 
till  his  death.  During  the  war  he  bent  his  exertions  to  support  the 
independence  of  his  country.  By  the  keenness  and  severity  of  his 
political  writings  he  exasperated  the  British,  who  distinguished  him 
as  an  object  of  their  peculiar  hatred.  His  pen  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  exciting  that  indignation  and  zeal,  which  rendered"  the 
militia  of  New  Jersey  so  remarkable  for  the  alacrity,  with  which  on 
any  alarm  they  arrayed  themselves  against  the  common  enemy. 
He  was  in  1787  a  delegate  to  the  grand  convention,  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  After  having  sustained  the 
ofiice  of  governor  for  fourteen  years  with  great  honor  to  himself  and 
iisefulness  to  the  state,  he  died  at  his  seat  near  Elizabethtown  July 
25,  1790,  aged  sixty  seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
Patterson. 

Governor  Livingston  was  from  his  youth  remarkably  plain  and 
Htnple  in  his  dress  and  manners.      Always  the  enemy  of  parade.. 
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^he  never  exhibited  himself  in  splendor.  He  was  con\dvial,  easy, 
mild,  witty,  and  fond  of  anecdote.  Fixed  and  unshaken  in  Christian 
principles,  his  life  presented  an  example  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
strict  honor,  and  warm  benevolence.  He  obeyed  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  Christian  friends  was  sincerely 
pious.  He  relied  for  salvation  solely  upon  the  merits  of  Christ^ 
In  his  political  principles  he  was  purely  republican,  having  an 
an  abhorrence  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  He  was  an 
excellent  classical  scholar.  His  writings  evince  a  vigorous  mind 
and  a  refined  taste.  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
writers  of  his  day  and  of  the  preceding  age,  he  acquired  an  elegance 
of  style,  which  placed  him  among  the  first  of  modern  writers.  He 
was  unequalled  in  satire.  He  published  a  poem,  called  philosoph- 
ical solitude ;  a  funeral  elogium  on  the  reverend  president  Bun', 
1758,  which  is  considered  as  a  fine  specimen  of  eloquence ;  a  letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  occasioned  by  some  passages  in  his  sermon 
on  the  twentieth  of  February,  1767  ;  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
tracts,  which  were  published  in  various  periodical  works.  A  valu= 
able  review  of  the  military  operations  in  North  America  from  1753 
to  1756  in  a  letter  to  a  nobleman  was  v/ritten  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  his  friends,  Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Scott,  lawyers,  New  York. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical 
society.  His  son,  William  Livingston,  esquire,  issued  propos- 
als a  lew  years  ago  for  publishing  memoirs  of  his  life,  with  his 
miscellaneous  writings dn  prose  and  verse;  but  the  work  has  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  ■pnhWc.—Macivhorter's  fun.  serin. ;  Miller's 
retros/iect,  ii.  369;  Hardie's  biog-.dici.;  Gazette  U.S.  July  28, 
1790  ;  Colunib.  mag.'x.  7,  8  ;  Amer.  muse.  iv.  235  ;  viii.  254 — 256  ; 
ix.  17;   X.  17,  68,  113,  162,  209  ;    Collect,  hist.soc.  vii.  67 — 163. 

LOCKWOOD  (Samuel,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Andover,  Connecti- 
cut, was  a  native  of  Norwalk,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1745.  He  was  ordained  February  15,  1749,  and  died  June  18, 
1791.  He  contributed  in' the  year  1787  one  hundred  pounds  to- 
wai'ds  completing  the  philosophical  apparatus  in  Yale  college.  He 
published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  colonel  Williams,  1755.-^- 
Holmea'  life  of  Stiles,  390,  397. 

LOGAN  (James,)  distinguished  for  his  learning,  was  descended 
from  a  family  formerly  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Lurgan  in  Ire- 
land in  1674.  Possessing  a  good  genius  and  being  favo'^d  with  a 
suitable  education,  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  sciences 
and  in  various  branches  of  polite  literature.  As  he  was  educated 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  quakers,  and  was  acquainted  with  Will- 
iam Penn,  he  was  induced  to  accompany  that  gentleman  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1699  in  his  last  voyage.  Under  his  patronage  he  was 
much  employed  in  public  affairs.  By  his  commission  he  was  hi 
1701  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  and  clerk  of  the  council, 
lie  afterwards  held  thn  offices  of  rommissioner  of  property,  chief 
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justice,  and  president  of  the  council.  He  attached  luinscH"  lalhcr 
to  the  interest  o[  the  proprietary  and  his  governor  than  to  that  of 
the  assembly,  and  was  in  conse([uence  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his 
life  very  unpopular  ;  but  he  soon  gave  general  satisfaction  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  several  offices.  Upon  the  death  of  gov- 
ernor Gordon  in  October  1736  the  government  of  course  devolved 
upon  him,  as  he  was  president  of  the  council  ;  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration of  two  years  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  throughout 
the  province.  Several  years  previously  to  his  death  he  retired  from 
public  affairs  and  spent  the  latter  part  ot  his  life  principally  at  Stan- 
ton, his  country  seat,  near  Gcrmantown,  where  he  enjoyed  among 
his  books  that  leisure,  which  he  much  relished,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed in  corresponding  with  learned  m(  n  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, lie  died  October  31,  1751,  aged  about  seventy  seven  years. 
He  was  well  versed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  learning  ;  he  had 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  oriental  literature  ;  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages  ;  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  natural  history.  In  his  religious  sentiments  he  was  a 
quaker.  He  had  coUerted  with  great  care  a  library  of  more  than 
three  thousand  volumes,  which  at  that  time  was  by  for  the  largest 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  rich  in  works  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  in  the  most  curious,  rare,  and  excellent  sci- 
entific publications.  This  valuable  collection  of  books,  usually 
called  the  Loganian  library,  was  bequeathed  by  its  possessor  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  been  deposited  in  one  of  the 
apaitments  belonging  to  the  li'orary  company  of  that  city.  The 
two  libraries  in  connexion  contain  near  twenty  thousand  volujnes, 
the  largest  collection  of  books  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Logan  published  in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1735 
fin  account  of  his  experiments  on  maize  with  a  particular  view  to 
the  investigation  of  the  sexual  system  cf  plants.  The  experiments 
■were  considered  as  decisive.  The  work  was  afterwards  published 
in  Latin,  entitled,  experimenta  et  melctemata  de  plantarum  genera- 
tione,  8cc.  Leyden,  1739  ;  and  in  London  by  Dr.  Fothergill  with  an 
English  version  on  the  opposite  page,  1747.  He  also  published  cano- 
num  proinyeniendis  refractionum,  tumsimplicium,  tum  in  lentibus 
duplicium  focis,  demonstrationes  geometricoe,Scc.  Leyden,  1739  ;  and 
a  translation  of  Cicero'streatise  de  senectute  with  explanatory  notes, 
and  with  a  commendatory  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  1744.  This 
■was  the  first  translation  of  a  classical  author,  made  in  America. — 
Frond's  hist.Pennsylvaniay  i.  478.  479  ;  Hardie^s  biog.  diet.;  Mil', 
ler's  retrosfiect,i.  134;  ii.  340. 

LOGAN,  an  eloquent  Indian  chief,  was  the  second  son  of  Shik- 
ellemus,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Cayuga  nation,  whose  residence 
■was  at  Shamokin.  Logan  was  the  friend  of  the  white  people,  he 
admired  their  ingenuity,  and  wished  to  be  a  neighbor  to  them.  Mr 
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Hecke welder,  a  Moravian  missionary,  saw  Logan  in  1772,  and  by  a 
conversation  with  him  was  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  his  talents 
%\ere  of  a  higher  grade,  than  those  usually  possessed  by  Indians. 
In  April  or  May  1774,  when  Logan's  residence  was  on  the  Ohio, 
his  family  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  whites  under  the  command 
of  captain  Michael  Cresap.  The  occasion  of  this  outrage  was  a 
report,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  a  number  of  white  persons,  who 
were  looking  out  for  new  settlements.  A  war  immediatety  com- 
menced, and  during  the  summer  great  numbers  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  of  the  Indians.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway  between  the 
collected  forces  of  the  Shawanese,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated 
and  sued  for  peace.  Logan  however  disdained  to  be  seen  among 
the  suppliants.  But  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty,  from  which  so  dis- 
tinguished a  cliief  absented  himself,  should  be  mistrusted,  he  sent  by 
a  messenger  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to  lord  Dunraore, 
governor  of  Virginia.  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever 
he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  it" 
ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the 
course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his 
cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites, 
that  my  countrymen  pointed,  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the 
friend  of  white  men.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring, 
in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop 
of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me 
for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many  ;  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of 
peace.  B-at  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  gave  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one." 

After  this  peace  Logan  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  declared 
that  life  was  a  torment  to  him.  He  became  in  some  measure  de- 
lirious. He  v/ent  to  Detroit,  where  he  yielded  himself  to  the  habit  of 
intoxication.  On  his  return,  between  that  place  and  Miami,  he 
was  murdered  In  October  1781  Mr.  Heckewclder  was  shown 
the  spot  by  some  Indians,  where  this  event  was  said  to  have  taken 
place. — Jefferson's  notes  on  Virginia,  query  vi,  and  afipendix. 

LORD  (Joseph),  first  minister  of  Dorchester,  South  Carolina, 
was  a  native  of  Cliarlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1691.  In  the  fall  of  1695  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  which  was  gathered  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  design  of  removing  to  South  Carolina.  They  ar- 
rived on  *!ic  twentieth  of  December,   and  began   a   settlement  on 
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Ashley  river  about  eighteen  miles  from  Charleston.  Tiie  sacrii- 
inent  ot  the  Lord's  supper  was  first  administered  in  Carolina  Feb* 
ruary  2,1696.  Mr.  Hugh  Fisher  succeeded  Mr.  Lord  and  died 
Octooer  6,  1734 — Holmes'  aimals,  ii.  34  ;  Collect,  hist.  sac.  ix.  156, 
157  ;  JDanfor til's  serm.  07i  depart.  Mr.  Lord  ;  GicUder sleeve's  ccnt^ 
sermon. 

LORD  (Benjamin,  D.  d.),  minister  of  Norwich,  Connccticut> 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1714,  and  was  afterwards  a  tutor 
in  that  seminary  two  years.  He  was  ordained  in  October  1717  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Woodward,  who  was  the  next  minister  after  Mr. 
Fitch,  and  continuing  his  public  labors  about  sixty  years,  he  lived  to 
see  eight  religious  societies,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  one,  of 
which  he  had  taken  tlie  charge.  Two  other  parishes  were  formed 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement.  During  the  half  century  of  his  min- 
istry, ending  in  1767,  about  a  thousand  persons  had  died,  of  whom 
the  proportion  in  respect  to  their  ages  was  as  follows  ;  112  above 
the  a:^e  of  70  ;  140  between  50  and  70  ;  154  between  30  and  50  ; 
140  between  20  and  30  ;  70  between  14  and  20  ;  and  390  from  in- 
fancy to  14.  Of  persons  admitted  to  the  church  there  were  330, 
The  covenant  was  owned  by  410,  of  whom  90  joined  the  church  ; 
and  2050  were  baptized.  He  died  in  April  1784,  aged  ninety  years, 
having  been  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  faithful,  evangelical  preacher. 
He  published  a  discourse  on  the  parable  of  the  merchant  man  seek- 
ing goodly  pearls,  1722  ;  true  Christianity  explained,  and  enforced, 
1727;  on  the  character,  birth,  and  privileges  of  •God'srchildren, 
1742  ;  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  recovery  of  Mercy  Wheel- 
er, 1743  ;  election  sermon,  1752  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  rever- 
end Henry  Willes,  1759  ;  at  the  instalment  of  the  reverend  Sam- 
uel Whitaker,  1761  ;  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Levi  Hart, 
1762  ;  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Hezekiah  Lord,  1763  ;  a  half 
«entury  discourse,  preached  November  29,  1767,  being  fifty  years, 
reckoning  by  the  Sundays,  from  his  ordination  ;  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  H.  Huntington,  esquire,  1773  ;  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Willes,  1774. 

LORING  (Israel),  minister  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  was 
bom  at  Hull  April  6,  1682,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1701.  He  was  ordained  at  Sudbury  November  20,  1706.  A 
new  church  was  formed  in  1723,  and  William  Cooke  was  settled  as 
its  pastor  on  the  twentieth  of  March.  Mr.  Loring  died  March  9, 
1772,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  liaving  preached  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  He  was  a  venerable  man,  of  primitive  piety  and 
manners,  and  faithful  and  useful  in  hi^  ministerial  work.  He  had 
preached  for  near  seventy  years,  and  he  was  zealously  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  published  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  new  birth,  preached  at  the  Boston  lecture  1728,  with  a  preface 
ty  Mr.  Prince  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Robert 
Breck,  1731 ;  on  the  torments  of  hell,  1732  ;  election  sermon>  1737  ; 
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justification  not  by  works,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  17'49. — Bos" 
ton  gazette^  March  23,  1772. 

LOWELL  (John,  ll.  d,),  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  John  Lowell,  the  first 
minister  of  the  thii'd  church  in  Newbury,  who  died  May  15,  176r 
in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  the  year  1760.  When  a  new  organization  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  took  place  in  February  1801,  he  was  appointed 
chief  judge  of  the  first  circuit.  He  died  at  Roxbury  May  6,  1802, 
in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  Uniting  to  a  vigorous  mind, 
wliich  was  enriched  with  literary  acquisitions,  a  refined  taste  and 
conciliatory  manners,  and  being  sincere  in  the  profession  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  religion,  his  decease  was  deeply  felt  and  la- 
mented. He  pronounced  before  the  American  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences  in  January  1791  an  elegant  eulogy  on  their  late  presi- 
dent, the  honorable  James  Bowdoin,  esquire,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  that  society.— -Co/umd.  cent. 
May  8,  1802. 

MACCLINTOCK  (Samuel,  d.d.),  minister  of  Gi-eenland, 
New  Hampshire,  was  bom  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  May  1,1732. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  graduated  at  the  col- 
Jtege  in  New  Jersey  in  175 1.  Being  invited  to  become  an  assistant 
to  the  aged  reverend  William  Allen  of  Greenland,  he  was  ordained 
about  the  year  1757,  and  after  a  ministry  of  forty  seven  years  he 
died  April  27,  1804,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  eminent  divine.  Though  he  had  no  predilection  for  the 
field  of  controversy  ;  yet,  when  forced  into  it,  he  evinced  himself  a 
^master  of  argument.  An  enemy  to  all  civil  and  religious  imposi- 
tions, during  the  late  war  he  was  repeatedly  in  the  army  in  the 
character  of  a  chaplain.  His  exhortations  animated  the  soldiers  t© 
the  conflict.  Under  afflictions  he  was  submissive  to  the  divine  wilL 
As  he  was  averse  to  parade,  he  directed  his  funeral  «o  be  attended 
in  a  simple  manner.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  justice  of  God 
in  the  mortality  of  man,  1759  ;  a  sermon  against  the  baptists,  en- 
titled, the  artifices  of  deceivers  detected,  and  Christians  warned 
against  them,  1770;  Herodias,  or  cruelty  and  revenge  the  effects 
of  unlawful  pleasure,  1772  ;  a  sermon  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  1784;  an  epistolary  corres- 
pondence between  himself  and  the  reverend  John  Cosens  Ogden, 
179 1 ;  a  sermon,  entitled,  the  choice,  occasioned  by  the  droughty 
the  fever,  and  the  prospect  of  war,  1798  ;  an  oration  commemora° 
tive  of  Washington,  180G-. — Piscataqua  ezwig.  mag.  i.  9 — 12, 

MACGREGORE  (James),  first  minister  of  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  formerly  had  the  care  of  a  Scot's  presbyterian  society 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  sufferings  of  the  protestants  in  that 
country  and  the  inextinguishable  desire  of  religious  liberty  im- 
pelled him  with  a  number  of  other  ministers  and  a  part  of  their- 
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congregations  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America.  He  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton with  about  one  hundred  families  October  14,  1718.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  sixteen  families  settled  on  a  tract  of  good  land  near 
Haverhill,  which  was  called  Nutfield,  and  which  they  named  Lon- 
donderry. Mr.  Macgregore,  who  since  his  arrival  hud  preached  at 
Dracut,  was  called  to  be  their  minister.  He  died  March  5,  1729, 
aged  fifty  two  years.  His  memory  is  still  precious  in  Londonderry. 
He  was  a  wise,  affectionate,  and  faithful  guide  to  his  people  both  in 
civil  and  religious  concerns.  They  brought  with  them  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  linen.  They  also  introduced 
the  culture  of  potatoes,  which  were  first  planted  in  the  garden  of 
Nathaniel  Walker  of  Andover.  Mr.  Macgregore's  son,  David 
Macgregore,  was  minister  of  the  second  presbyterian  church  in 
Londonderry,  and  died  May  30,  1777,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year  of 
his  age  and  the  forty  second  of  his  minKtry  .-—Beikjiafi's  A'ew 
Ham/ishire,  ii.  35 — 37,  41. 

MACKLIN  (Robert,)  remarkable  for  longevity,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  died  in  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1787  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  He  lived  several  years  in  Ports- 
mouth and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  baker.  He  frequently 
walked  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  sixty  six  miles,  in  one  day, 
and  returned  in  another.  This  journey  he  performed  the  last 
time  at  the  age  of  eighty. -^Belknaji's  JVew  Hamfishire^  iii.  252. 

MACWHORTER  (Alexander,  d.d.),  minister  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  was  of  Scotch  extruction,  and  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  July  26,  1734.  His  pious  parents  often  ad- 
dressed him  in  private  on  religious  subjects,  and  with  tears  of  anxie- 
ty and  affection  entreated  him  to  be  reconciled  unto  God.  In  1748  his 
n\other  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  here  the  labors  of  a  faithful 
minister  were  the  means  of  impressing  him  with  the  concerns  of 
religion.  Overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  with  the  ter- 
rors of  eternal  judgment,  he  suffered  indescribable  distress  for  near 
three  years  ;  but  while  a  member  of  the  school  at  West  Notting- 
ham, Maryland,  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Finley,he  found 
that  consolation,  which  is  imparted  by  the  gospel  to  the  penitent. 
He  was  graduated  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in 
1757.  Having  pursued  the  study  of  divinity  under  the  instruction 
of  the  reverend  William  Tennent,  he  was  ordained  July  4,  1759 
with  a  view  of  being  employed  upon  a  mission  in  North  Carolina  ; 
but  he  was  installed  in  a  few  weeks  at  Newark,  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Burr.  In  1764  a  mission,  which  he  undertook  to  Carolina, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  revisit  his  friends,  but  being  seized  with 
a  fever  incident  to  that  climate,  his  health  vv^as  very  much  impaired 
for  two  years.  A  journey  to  Boston  however  in  1766  was  the 
means  of  its  restoration.  Being  an  active  friend  of  his  country  in. 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  he  was  induced  in  the  summer  of  1778 
By  the  persuasion  of  his  friend,  general  Knox,  to  become  the  chap- 
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iam  of  iiis  brigade,  which  was  then  at  White  Plains.  As  '.ht  suffer- 
liv^s  of  Newark  by  the  war  had  so  much  reduced  his  salary,  that  it 
was  inadequate  for  his  supporu  he  obtained  a  dismission  from  the 
i-iiLiich  in  that  town  in  October  I7t0,  and  was  settled  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  Here  in  a  short  time  he  ap.ain  experienced  the 
calamities  of  war.  By  Lhe  army  of  Cormvaliis  lie  lost  his  library 
and  almost  every  thing,  that  he  possessed.  In  April  178  1  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  church  at  Newark,  where  he  continued  duiing  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  two  scatoiis,  in  the  years  1765  and  1773, 
he  had  seen  with  pleasure  tiic  deep  interest  in  religious  truth, 
which  had  been  excited  among  his  people  ;  but  in  1734  his  exer- 
tions were  attended  wiih  a  more  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  and 
one  hundred  persons  vv^cre  added  to  his  church.  Aj.  this  time,  so 
much  was  he  occupied  in  his  sacred  work)  that  a  part  of  every  day 
was  employed  in  imparting  instruction,  or  enforcing  Christian  duty. 
In  1788  he  assisted  in  settling  the  confession  of  faith  and  framing  the 
constitution  of  the  presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
years  1796  and  1802  he  was  permitted  again  to  rejoice  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  benevolent  labors,^in  the  progress  of  holiness  and  virtue, 
and  the  increase  of  his  church.  After  the  destruction  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey  by  fire,  he  was  requested  to  solicit  benefactions  in 
New  England,  and  he  procured  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars. 
He  died  July  20,  1807,  aged  seventy  three  years,  having  been  for 
near  half  a  century  a  faithful  servant  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 
His  colleague,  the  reverend  Mr.  Griffin,  survived  him.  His  last 
hours  were  brightened  with  the  hope  of  immortality.  When  re- 
minded, that  the  God,  whom  he  had  faithfully  served,"  would  not 
forsake  him  in  his  old  age,  he  replied  Avith  apparent  uneasiness,  that 
"  he  had  no  faithfulness  of  his  own  to  rely  on  ;  that  a  review  of  his 
life  affi)rded  him  little  satisfaction  ;  that  it  had  been  miserably  pol- 
luted ;  and  that  his  only  hope  rested  on  the  atonement  of  Christ." 
His  prospopt  of  futurity  was  never  clouded.  At  length,  when  the 
moment  of  ^is  departure  arrived,  as  one  of  his  friends  was  praying 
by  his  bed  side,  he  extended  both  his  arms  towards  heaven  at  full 
length  in  the  transports  of  faith  and  desire.  His  hands  fell,  and 
moved  no  more  ;  the  difficulty  of  his  respiration  ceased,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  breathed  no  more. 

Dr.  Macwhorter  was  more  remarkable  for  the  penetration  and 
vigor  of  his  mind  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  than  for  a 
lively  imagination.  He  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  cautious  to  a  de- 
gree, that  uppi  cached  even  to  timidity.  In  nothing  was  he  an 
entiiusiast,  and  he  was  incapable  of  being  rash.  His  learning  was 
very  considerable,  for  while  he  was  critically  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  had  acquired  eorne  knowledge  of  the  Syriac.  He  published  a 
funeral  sermon  on  governor  Livingston,  1790;  a  sermon  on  the 
opening  of  a  new  pie">hyterian  church  in  Newark,  1791;  Mircc 
52 
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sermons  in  ihc  American  preacher,  i.  ciillticcl,  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners only  by  tlie  blooa  of  Jesus  ;  the  influences  of  God  as  a  sun  the 
great  consolation  of  his  people  ;  ihe  evil  and  dangers  of  security  in 
sin  ;  sermons  on  true  religion,  on  the  burren  fig  tree,  and  oa 
honesty  in  American  preacher,  iii  ;  and  a  volume  ot  sermons,  8vo. 
— Griffin\t  funeral  atrinon  ;    Panujiiut  iii.   48  1 — 489. 

MAKIN  (TiioM.vs),  a  poet,  was  one  of  the  most  early  settlers  of 
Peiuisylvania.  In  the  year  1G89  he  was  usher  to  George  Keith  in 
the  friend's  public  grammar  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowintj  year  succeeued  him  as  master.  He  was  for  some  time 
clerk  of  the  provincial  assembly,  Avhich  was  held  in  the  friend's 
meeting  house.  He  published  two  Latin  poems  in  1728  and  1729 
inscribed  to  .huTies  Logan,  and  entitled,  encomium  Pennsylvania;, 
and  in  laudcs  Pennsylvuniae  poema,  scu  descriptio  Pennsylvanice  ; 
extracts  from  which  are  preserved  in  Proud's  history  of  that  prov- 
ince.— Proud,  i.  343,  469  ;   ii.  360 — 37.'5. 

ALVLBONE  (Edwaud  G.),  an  eminent  portrait  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
discovered  a  propensity  for  painting,  which  became  at  length  so 
predominant,  that  he  neglected  every  other  amusement  for  its  in- 
dulgence. When  a  school  boy  he  delighted  in  drawing  rude 
sketches  of  the  objects  of  nature.  As  he  obtained  the  necessary 
assistances  to  improvement,  his  talents  were  developed.  He  fre- 
quented the  theatre  to  contemplate  the  illusions  of  scenery  ;  and 
iiy  tne  rcgidarity  of  his  attentions  behind  the  scenes  in  the  forenoon, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  painter,  wlio  discovered  unusual  genius 
in  his  young  acquaintance  and  accepted  his  assistance  with  the 
brush.  He  was  at  length  permitted  to  paint  an  entire,  new  scene, 
and  as  a  reward  received  a  general  ticket  of  admission.  His  inter- 
vals of  leisure  at  home  were  now  employed  in  drawing  heads,  and 
aflerw  irds  in  attempting  portraits.  Plis  rapid  progress  in  the  latter 
occupation  convinced  him,  that  he  had  talents  foi  it,  and  gave  alac- 
rity to  his  exertions  ;  and  he  was  soon  induced  to  devote  to  it  his 
v.diole  attention.  As  he  now  began  to  be  known  and  patronized  as 
a  miniature  painter,  his  natural  propensity  was  nourished  by  the 
prospect  of  reputation  and  wealth.  He  visited  the  principal  cities, 
and  resided  successively  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
In  the  winter  of  1800  he  went  to  Charleston,  Avhere  his  talents  and 
the  peculiar  amenity  of  his  m..nncrs  enhanced  the  attentions,  which 
he  received  from  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants.  In  May  1801 
he  saHed  from  Charleston  to  London,  where  he  resided  some  months, 
absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  paintings  of  celebrated  masters. 
With  a  raind  improved  by  study  and  observation,  and  animated  by 
the  cnthtftiasm  of  genius,  he  visited  the  different  galleries  of  living 
painters,  enlarging  his  ideas  and  profiting  by  the  contemplation  of 
their  w^orks.  He  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  academy,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  his  study. 
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iffld  showed  him  those  marked  and  friendly  attentions,  which  were 
more  flattering  than  empty  praises  to  the  mind  of  his  young  coun- 
tryman. He  even  encouraged  him  to  remain  in  England,  assuring 
liim,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  professional  competition. 
But  he  preferred  his  own  country,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in 
the  winter  of  1801,  He  afterwards  continued  his  pursuits  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent,  always  finding  employment.  By  his 
sedentary  haaits  and  intense  application  to  his  professional  labors 
iiis  health  was  so  much  impaired,  that  in  the  summer  of  1806  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  pencil,  and  indulge  in  exercise  ; 
but  his  frame  had  become  too  weak  to  be  again  invigorated.  As  he 
felt  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  consumption,  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of  climate.  In  trie  be- 
ginning of  winter  he  therefore  took  a  passage  in  a  vessel  for  Jamai- 
ca ;  but  the  change  not  producing  much  benefit,  he  returned 
to  Savannah,  where   he   languished  till  his  death,  May    7,  1807, 

IMr.  Malbone  was  permitted  for  but  a  few  years  to  copy  the  fea- 
tures of  life  ;  but  though  he  had  not  reached  all  the  perfection, 
which  maturer  years  would  have  given,  yet  his  pencil  will  rescue 
his  name  from  oblivion.  His  style  of  painting  was  chaste  and  cor- 
rect, his  coloring  clear  and  judiciously  wrought,  and  his  taste  alto- 
gether derived  from  a  just  contemplation  of  nature.  In  his  female 
heads  pai'ticularly  there  was,  when  his  subjects  permitted,  en- 
chanting delicacy  and  beautv.  To  his  professional  excellence  he 
added  the  virtues,  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  His  heart 
was  warm  and  generous.  The  profits  of  his  skill,  whicli  were  very 
considerable,  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  his  relations  ;  and  as 
their  welfare  was  an  object,  which  seemed  always  to  animate  his 
exertions,  hjs  mother  and  sisters  deeply  deplored  his  death.  Though 
unable  to  devote  much  time  to  reading,  he  by  no  means  neglected 
the  improvement  of  his  intellect.  He  had  perused  with  taste  and 
attention  many  of  the  most  approved  English  authors,  and  with  a 
mind  naturally  acute  and  discriminating  selected  and  retained  what 
he  rend.—-A'c%D  York  herald,  June  3,  1807  ;  Boston  mirror,  Januari; 
7,  1809. 

MANLY  (Jwin),  a  captain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
received  a  naval  commission  from  Washington,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  American  forces,  October  24,  1775.  Invested  with 
the  command  of  the  schooner  Lee,  he  kept  the  hazardous  station  of 
Massachusetts  bay  during  a  most  tempestuous  season,  and  the  cap- 
tures, which  he  made,  were  of  immense  value  at  the  moment.  An 
ordnance  brig,  Avhich  fell  into  his  hands,  supplied  the  continental 
army  with  heavy  pieces,  mortars,  and  working  tools,  of  which  it  was 
very  destitute,  and  in  the  event  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 
His  services  were  the  theme  of  universal  eulogy.  Being  raised  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Hancock  of  thirty  two  guns,  his  cap- 
ture of  the  Fox  increased  his  high  reputation  for  bravery  ^nd  skill. 
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But  he  was  taken  prisoner  >vith  his  prize  by  the  Rainbow  of 
forty  guns  July  8,  1777,  and  svifVered  a  lont^  and  rigorous  confme- 
tnent  on  board  that  ship  at  Halifax,  and  in  Mill  prison,  precluded 
from  further  actual  service  till  near  the  close  of  the  Avar.  In  Sep- 
tember 1782  the  Hague  frigate  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  The 
cruise  wap  peculiarly  unhappy.  A  few  days  after  leaving  Marti- 
nique he  was  driven  Dy  a  British  seventy  four  on  a  sand  bank  at  the 
back  of  Gaudaloupe.  Three  ships  of  the  line  having  joined  this 
ship,  came  too  witliin  point  blank  shot,  and  with  springs  on  their 
cables  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire.  Having  supported  the 
heavy  cannonade  for  three  days,  on  the  fourth  day  the  frigate  wai. 
got  off,  and  hoisting  the  continental  standard  at  the  main  top  gallant 
mast,  thirteen  guns  were  fired  in  farewell  defiance.  On  his  return 
to  Boston  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  to  answer  a  va- 
riety of  charges  exhibited  against  him  by  one  of  his  office  is.  The 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  not  altogether  in  approbation  of  his 
conduct.  Memoirs  of  his  life,  v/hich  should  vindicate  his  character, 
were  promised,  but  they  have  never  appeared.  He  died  in  Boston 
February  12,  1793,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
with  distinction. — Columbian  centinel,  February  \6,  and  20,  1793; 
Holmes'  annals,  ii.  488  ;  Boston  gazette,  August  1 1,  1777  ;  Indefiend. 
chronicle,  September  26,  1777  ;  Marshall,  ii.  258  ;  Gordon,  ii.  144  ; 
iii.  153. 

MANNING  (James,  d.  d.),  first  president  of  the  college  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  October  22,  1738,  and  was 
graduated  at  Nassau  hall  in  1762.  When  he  began  to  preach  a 
number  of  his  baptist  brethren  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Rhode  Island  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  freedom,  wliich  was  there  enjoyed,  and  di- 
rected their  attention  towards  him  as  its  president.  The  charter 
was  obtained  in  February  1764,  and  in  1765  he  removed  to  Warren 
to  make  preparations  for  carrying  the  design  into  execution.  In 
September  the  seminary  was  opened,  and  it  was  soon  replenished 
with  students.  In  1770  the  institution  Avas  removed  to  Providence, 
where  a  spacious  building  had  been  erected.  He  was  soon  chosen 
pastor  of  the  baptist  church  in  that  town,  and  he  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  these  two  offices,  except  in  an  interval  of 
about  six  months  in  1786,  when  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  til! 
liis  death  July  29,  1791, in  the  fifty  third  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Manning  was  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  social  and  com- 
municative, and  fitted  rather  for  active  life  than  for  retirement. 
Though  he  possessed  good  abilities)  he  was  prevented  from  in- 
tense study  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  constitution.  His  life  was  a 
scene  of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  piety  and  his  fervent 
zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel  evinced  his  love  to  God  and  man. 
With  a  dignified  and  majestic  appearance,  his  address  was  manly, 
familiar,  and  engaging.    In  the  government  of  the  college  he  v/a«: 
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mild  yet  energetic. — Maxcy's  fun.  sermon  ;  Hardit\  bio^.  diet,  s 
Backus,  iii.  47— 49,  219— 222  ;  Miller,  ii.  375. 

MARION  (Francis),  &  brave  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  South  Carolina,  and  after  commanding  a  regi- 
ment was  promoted  by  governor  Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  1780.  On  the  advance  of  Gates,  he  placed  himaelf  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  men,  and  captured  a  small  British  guard,  rescu- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  continental  prisoners.  As  the  militia  was 
in  no  subordination,  sometimes  he  had  not  more  than  a  dozen  men 
with  him.  On  the  fourth  of  September  he  max-ched  with  fifty  three 
men  to  attack  a  body  of  two  hundred  tories.  He  first  surprised  a 
party  of  forty  five,  killing  and  wounding  all  but  fifteen,  and  then  put 
the  main  body  of  two  hundred  to  flight.  His  conduct  was  most 
generous  as  well  as  brave.  Not  one  house  was  burned  by  his  or- 
ders, for  he  detested  making  war  upon  poor  women  and  children. 
At  one  time  he  was  obliged  to  convert  the  saws  of  sawmills  into 
horsemen's  swords  for  his  defence.  For  months  he  and  his  party 
slept  in  the  open  air,  and  sheltered  themselves  in  the  thick  recesses 
of  swamps,  whence  they  sallied  out  and  harrassed  the  enemy.  Af- 
ter having  rendered  important  services  to  his  country,  he  died 
in  South  Carolina  in  1795. — Ramsay's  S,  C.  ii.  176,  229  ;  Gordon, 
iii.  454 — 457  ;  iv.  46,  81  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  494. 

MARSH  (Ebenezer  Grant),  professor  of  languages  and  ec- 
clesiastical history  in  Yale  college,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  John 
Marsh  of  Wethersfield,  and  v/as  graduated  at  New  Haven  in  1795. 
Residing  at  the  college  in  that  town  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  was 
in  1798  elected  an  instvucter  in  the  Hebrew  langviage,  and  in  1799 
one  of  the  tutors.  In  5  302  he  was  elected  a  professor  j  but  the 
hopes,  which  had  been  excited  by  his  talents  and  unequalled  indus- 
try, were  blasted,  and  his  increasing  usefulness  was  terminated  by 
his  death  November  16,  1803,  in  the  twenty  seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  amiable  manners,  pure  morals,  and  unquestioned, 
piety.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  he  was  uncommonly  acceptable. 
His  literary  acquisitions  were  great.  Besides  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  and  Greek  he  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew. 
Theology,  history,  and  oriential  literature  had  occupied  much  of 
his  attention.  It  was  his  practice  to  make  copious  extracts  from 
the  books,  which  he  read.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
collecting  materials  for  an  American  biography.  He  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  country,  entitled,  a  serie.=, 
of  American  historians  from  the  first  discovery  of  this  country  to 
the  present  time,  1801  ;  and  an  elaborate  oration,  delivered  before 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  1802,  designed  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  scripture  history  by  the  testimony  of  eastern 
writers.  This,  it  is  believed,  with  improvements,  was  a  posthu- 
mous publication.— Z)7W5-A?'.?  and  Dana's  sermons,  and  Fowler's  ora^ 
tion  on  his  death  i  Collect,  hist,  soc.iy..  108— -111;  Massa.  miss,  mag, 
ii.  209—21  L 
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MARYLAND,  owe  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  granted 
by  king  Charles  I  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore,  June  20, 
1632.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  queen  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, daughter  of  Henry  the  great,  king  of  France.  It  was  the  first 
colony,  which  was  erected  into  a  province  of  the  British  empire, 
and  governed  by  laws  enacted  in  a  provincial  legislature.  The 
proprietor  arrived  in  February  1634,  and  in  March  at  the  head  of 
about  two  hundred  Roman  catholics  he  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  had  been  granted  him.  Lord  Baltimore,  himself  a  Ro- 
man catholic,  established  his  province  on  the  basis  of  perfect  free- 
dom in  religion  and  security  to  property.  The  land  was  purchased 
of  the  Indians  for  a  consideration,  wliich  seemed  to  be  satisiactory. 
Fifty  acres  of  land  were   given  to  every   emigrant  in  absolute  fee. 

A  collection  of  regulations  was  prepared  by  the  assembly  in 
1638.  The  province  w.s  divided  into  baronies  and  manors,  and 
bills  were  passed  for  settling  the  glebe,  and  for  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  A  house  ot  assembly,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives, was  established  in  1639,  and  a  code  of  laws  was  passed. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  the  rights  of  the  proprictaiy  were  acknowledged. 
At  this  period  the  colony  was  A'cry  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  for  a  gcnercil  contribution  was  thought  necessary  to  erect  a 
water  mill  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  Slavery  seems  to  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  its  original  settlement.  The  encroachments  of  the 
English  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the  natives,  that  they  should 
be  annihilated  as  a  people,  and  an  Indian  Avar  commenced  in  1642, 
which  lasted  several  years,  and  which  l^rought  with  it  the  usual  suf- 
ferings. After  a  peace  was  made,  salutary  regulations  were  adopted, 
securing  to  the  Indians  their  rights.  A  rebellion  in  Maryland  in 
1645,  produced  by  a  fev/  restless  men,  obliged  the  governor  to  flee 
into  Virginia ;  but  it  was  suppressed  in  the  following  year.  The  con- 
stitution was  established  in  1646,  and  it  continued  with  little  inter- 
ruption till  1776.  The  parliament  of  England  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Maryland  in  1652,  and  within  a  few  years  after  this 
event  an  act  was  passed,  declaring,  that  none,  who  professed  the 
popish  religion,  sliould  be  protected  in  the  province.  The  contrast 
between  this  act  and  the  previous  one  of  the  Roman  catholics  re- 
flects the  highest  honor  on  the  liberality  of  the  latter.  The  author- 
ity of  the  proprietary  was  reestablished  at  the  restoration,  and  he 
appointed  a  governor.  In  1662  the  prosperity  of  the  province  was 
considerably  checked  by  the  incursions  of  the  Janadoa  Indians  ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  Susquehannahs  they  were  repelled.  The  gov- 
ernment experienced  a  variety  of  changes,  being  sometimes  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  propri- 
etary. In  1716  it  was  restored  to  the  proprietary,  and  it  was  not 
again  taken  aw.iy  until  the  late  revolution.  Maryland  was  not  be- 
liimi  her  sister  sla'.cs  in  her  efibrts  to  support  the  violated  right's  of 
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iiiis  country  in  the  straggle,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  Greiit  Britain.  A  convention,  which  met  at  An- 
napolis in  July  1775,  drew  up  a  form  of  association  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  freemen  of  the  province.  This  state  did  not  adopt  the  arti- 
cles of  the  confederation  till  March  1,  1781.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  Maryland  was  formed  in  August  1775.  It  establishes  a 
general  assemoly,  consisting  of  a  house  of  delegates,  who  are  chosen 
annually,  and  of  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  every 
five  years  by  electoi-s,  appointed  by  the  people  for  that  purpose. 
The  governor  is  elected  annually  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  hotises,and 
is  incapable  of  continuing  in  office  more  than  three  years  succes- 
sively, and  noteiigible  again  until  the  expiration  of  four  yeais  after 
he  has  left  the  office. — Morsels  gcog.  ;  Wijmic's  Brit,  empire^  i,  236 
— 241  ;   Holmes'  annah,  i,  265,  274,  35't,  358  ;    Chalmers. 

MASASSOIT,  sachem  of  the  Wompaneags,  lived  at  Pokanoket 
on  Narraganset  bay,  when  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  arrived 
at  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was  their  early  and  their  constant  friend. 
In  the  spring  of  1621  he  made  a  treaty  with  governor  Carver,  the 
articles  of  which  he  always  regarded.  He  died  about  the  year  1  655, 
and  v/as  succeeded  by  iiis  son  Alexander.  A  short  time  before  his. 
death,  while  the  English  were  treating  with  him  respecting  some 
of  his  lands  at  Swansey,  he  at  first  insisted  upon  the  condition,  that 
no  attempts  should  ever  be  made  to  convert  his  people  to  Christian- 
ity. — Bclknafi's  Jmer.  biog.  ii,  212,  229,  290  ;  HutchinsoJi,  i.  276  ;. 
Prince,  101,  102  ;   Holmes*  072nals,i.  208 — 21  1  ;   Morton,  26. 

MASON  (John),  a  brave  soldier,  and  author  of  the  history  of 
the  Pecjuot  v/ar,  was  born  in  England  about  the  year  1600.  He 
was  bred  to  arms  in  the  Netherlands  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax^ 
whose  good  opinion  he  so  much  conciliated,  that  after  his  arrival  iii 
this  country,  when  the  struggle  arose  in  England  between  king- 
Charles  I  and  the  parliament,  sir  Thomas  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mason,  requesting  him  to  join  his  standard  and  give  his  assistance 
to  those,  who  were  contending  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
invitation  however  was  declined.  Captain  Mason  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  being  one  of  the  compa- 
ny of  Mr.  Warham  in  1630.  From  this  place  he  removed  to 
Windsor  in  Connecticut  about  the  year  1635,  and  assisted  in  laying- 
the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  The  Pequot  war,  in  which  he  was 
so  distinguished,  was  in  the  year  1637.  The  Pequot  Indians  were 
a  spirited  and  warlike  nation,  who  lived  near  New  London.  In  1634 
a  tribe,  which  was  in  confederacy  with  them,  murdered  a  captain 
Stone  and  a  captain  Norton  with  their  crew  of  eight  men,  and  then 
sunk  the  vessel.  A  part  of  the  plunder  was  received  by  Sassacus, 
the  Pequot  sachem.  In  1636  the  Pcquots  killed  a  number  of  men 
at  Saybrook,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  n!)out  twenty  men  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  captain  Mason  was  sent  down  the  river  by  Con- 
necticut colony  in  March  1637  for  the  relief  of  the  fort.      Here- 
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niieiinf.d  there  a  month,  but  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  In  Aprii 
the  Pequots  killed  nine  of  the  English  at  Wethersfield,  and  destroyed 
much  property.  The  colony  was  now  reduced  to  a  most  lamentable 
condition.  The  inhabitants  were  in  number  but  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  most  of  the  men  were  needed  for  the  labor  of  the 
plantations.  Many  of  the  cattle  had  been  lost  from  the  want  of  hay  or 
corn  ;  there  were  perhaps  not  five  ploughs  in  the  colony  ;  and  the 
people  were  suffering  for  want  of  provisions.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  so  harrassed  by  a  powerful  enemy,  that  they  could  nei- 
ther hunt,  fish,  nor  cultivate  their  fields,  but  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  a  constant  watch.  At  this  cri- 
sis a  court  was  summoned  at  Hartford  on  the  first  of  May.  Besides 
the  six  magistrates,  there  were  also  committees  from  the  few  tow  ns 
in  the  colony  to  compose  the  court.  As  the  Pequots  had  killed 
about  thirty  and  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  In- 
dians in  a  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  English,  it  was  determined, 
that  an  offensive  war  should  be  carried  on  against  them,  and  that 
ninety  men  should  immediately  be  raised,  forty  two  from  Hartford, 
thirty  from  Windsor,  and  eighteen  from  Wethersfield.  The  little 
army  under  the  command  of  captain  Mason,  with  the  reverend 
Mr.  Stone  for  their  chaplain,  fell  down  the  river  on  the  tenth,  and 
arrived  at  Say  brook  on  the  seventeenth.  They  had  united  with 
them  about  seventy  Indians  under  the  command  of  Uncas,  sachem 
of  the  Moheagan5,who  had  lately  revolted  from  Sassacus.  At  Say- 
brook  captain  Mason  and  his  officers  were  entirely  divided  in  opin 
ion  respecting  the  manner  of  prosecuting  their  enterprise.  The 
court  had  directed  the  landing  of  the  men  at  Pequot  harbor,  from 
whence  they  were  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  ;  but  captain  Mason 
was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  sail  past  the  Pequot  country  to 
Narraganset,  and  then  return  and  take  the  enemy  by  r,urprise. 
This  opinion  was  a  proof  of  his  discernment  and  military  skill.  The 
Pequots  were,  expecting  them  at  the  harbor,  where  they  kept  a 
watch  day  and  night ;  and  the  place  was  encompassed  by  rocks  and 
thickets,  affording  the  Indians,  who  were  the  more  numerous,  every 
advantage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  land,  and  if  a  landing  was  effect- 
ed it  would  be  difficult  to  approach  the  enemy's  forts  without  being 
much  harrassed,  and  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  of  them  to  escape 
if  tliey  were  unwilling  to  fight.  Besides  by  going  first  to  Narragan- 
set the  hope  Avas  indulged,  that  some  accession  to  their  force  might 
be  procured.  These  reasons  weighed  much  with  captain  Mason, 
but  not  with  the  other  officers,  who  were  afraid  to  exceed  their 
commission.  In  this  perplexity  the  reverend  Mr.  Stone  was  desir- 
ed to  seek  v/isdom  from  above.  Having  spent  most  of  Thursday 
night  in  prfiyer  on  board  the  pink,  in  the  morning  he  went  on  shore 
and  told  ciutvun  Mason  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  his  plan.  The 
council  was  again  called,  and  the  plan  was  adopted.  On  Saturday 
the  twcntietTt  they  arrived  at  Narraganset ;  but  the  wind  was  so 
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■unfavorable,  that  they  could  not  land  until  I'uesday  at  sun  see.  He 
immediately  marched  to  the  residence  of  the  siichem,  Miantonimoh, 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  ol^ject,  which  he  had  in  view.  Two  hun- 
dred of  the  Narragansets  joined  him,  and  on  Wednesday  they 
marched  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  eastern  Nilianlick, 
which  was  a  frontier  to  the  Pcquots.  Here  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  Narraganset  sachems,  who  was  so  unfriendly,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  any  of  the  English  to  enter  the  fort,  A  strong  guard  was  in 
consequence  placed  round  it,  that  none  of  the  Indians  should  come 
out,  and  alarm  the  Pequots.  The  little  army  continued  its  march 
on  Thursday,  having  in  its  train  about  five  hundred  Indians.  In 
the  evening  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pequot  fort  at 
Mistic.  The  army  encamped,  being  exceedingly  fatigued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  and  the  want  of  necessaries.  The  guards,  who 
were  advanced  considerably  in  front,  heard  the  enemy  singing  until 
midnight.  It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  with  them,  as  they  had  seen 
the  Vessels  pass  a  few  days  before  and  concluded  that  the  English 
had  not  courage  to  attack  them.  About  two  hours  beforeday  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  twenty  sixth  of  Muy,  the  captain  assembled 
his  men,  and  prepared  himself  for  determining  the  fate  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  blessing  of  God  was  briefly  and  devoutly  implored. 
With  less  than  eighty  brave  men  he  marched  forward,  the  Indians, 
^ho  were  much  afraid,  having  fallen  in  the  rear.  He  told  them  to  stay 
behind  atwhat  distance  they  pleased,  and  to  see  whether  Englishmen 
would  not  fight.  As  captain  Mason  approached  within  a  rod  of  the 
fort,  a  dcg  barked,  and  an  Indian  roared  out,  Owanux  !  Owanux  I 
[Englishmen  1  Englishmen  !]  The  troops  pressed  on,  and  having 
fired  upon  die  Indians  through  the  pallisadoes,  entered  the  fort  at  the 
principal  entrance,  sword  in  hand.  After  a  severe  conflict,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  victory  was  still  doubtful,  for  the 
Indians  concealed  themselves  in  and  about  their  wigwams,  and  from 
their  retreats  made  good  use  of  their  arrows.  At  this  crisis  the  cap- 
tain cried  out  to  his  men,  "  we  must  burn  them"  ;  and  seizing  a  fire 
brand  in  one  of  the  wigwams  set  fire  to  the  mats,  with  which  they 
Vere  covered.  In  a  short  time  all  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in 
flames.  Captain  Mason  drew  his  men  without  the  fort,  encompass- 
ing it  completely  ;  and  the  sachem,  Uncas,  with  his  Indians  and 
such  of  the  Narragansets  as  remained,  took  courage  and  formed 
another  circle  in  the  rear.  The  enemy  were  now  thrown  into  the 
utmost  terror.  Some  climbed  the  pallisadoes  and  were  brought 
down  by  the  fire  of  the  muskets ;  others  were  so  bewildered,  that 
they  rushed  into  the  very  flames.  A  number  collected  to  the  wind- 
ward and  endeavored  to  defend  themselves  with  their  arrows,  and 
about  forty  of  the  boldest  issued  forth  and  were  cut  down  by  the 
Gwords  of  the  English.  In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  whole 
work  of  destruction  was  completed.  Seventy  wigwams  were  burn- 
5^d  and  six  hundred  Indians  perished.      SeveTi.  escaped^  and  seven 
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were  taken  prisonci's.  Two  only  of  the  English  were  killed,  and 
sixteen  wounded.  The  victory  was  complete,  but  the  army  was  in 
great  danger  and  distress.  So  many  were  wounded  and  worn  down 
by  fatigue,  that  only  about  forty  could  be  spared  to  contend  with  the 
remaining  enemy.  In  about  an  hour  three  hundred  Indians  came 
on  from  the  other  fort ;  but  captain  Mason  led  out  a  chosen  party 
and  checked  their  onset.  It  was  determined  to  march  immediately 
for  Pequot  harbor,  into  which  a  few  minutes  before,  to  their  unut- 
terable joy,  they  had  seen  their  vessels  enter,  guided  by  the  hand 
of  providence.  When  the  march  commenced  the  Indians  advanc- 
ed to  the  hill,  on  which  the  fort  had  stood.  The  desolation,  which 
here  presented  itself  to  their  view,  filled  them  with  rage;  they 
stamped  and  tore  their  hair  in  the  transports  of  passion  ;  and  rush- 
ing down  the  hill  with  great  fury  seemed  determined  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  destroyers  of  their  brethren.  But  the  superior- 
ity of  fire  arms  to  their  bows  and  arrows  kept  them  at  a  distance. 
Captain  Mason  reached  the  harbor  in  safety  ;  and  putting  his 
wounded  aboard,  the  next  day  marched  by  land  to  Saybrook  with 
about  twenty  men.  His  safe  return,  and  the  success,  which  attend- 
ed the  expedition,  filled  the  whole  colony  with  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
Several  providential  events  were  particularly  noticed.  It  was 
thought  remarkable,  that  the  vessels  should  come  into  the  harbor 
at  the  very  moment,  when  they  were  so  much  needed.  As  captain 
Mason  entered  a  wigwam  for  fire  to  burn  the  fort,  an  Indian  was 
drawing  an  arrow  to  the  very  head,  and  would  have  killed  him  in- 
stantly, had  not  one  Davis  at  this  critical  moment  cut  the  bowstring 
with  his  sword.  So  completely  was  the  object  of  the  expedition 
effected,  that  the  remaining  Pequots  were  filled  with  such  terror, 
that  they  burned  their  wigwams  and  fled  from  their  abode.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  went  towards  New  York.  Captain  Mason 
was  sent  out  to  pursue  them,  and  he  took  one  hundred  prisoners 
of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children.  The  rest,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  soon  submitted  themselves,  engaging  never  to  live  in 
their  country  again,  and  becoming  subject  to  the  sachem  of  Mohe- 
agans  and  Narragansets  with  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  never 
agEun  being  called  Pequots. 

Soon  after  this  war  captain  Mason  was  appointed  by  the  goveni- 
tnent  of  Connecticut  major  general  of  all  their  forces,  and  contin- 
ued in  this  office  till  his  death.  He  remained  a  magistrate,  to  which 
station  he  was  first  chosen  in  1642,  till  May  1660,  when  he  was 
elected  deputy  governor.  In  this  office  he  continued  ten  years,  till 
May  1670,  when  his  infirmities  induced  him  to  retire  from  public 
life.  After  the  Pequot  war,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Saybrook  and  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  he  removed  from  Wind- 
sor to  that  place  in  1 647.  Thence  in  1 659  he  removed  to  Norwich, 
where  he  died  in  1672  or  1673  in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age. 
Major  Mason  held  the  same  reputation  for  military  talents  in  Con- 
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necticut,  which  captain  Standish  held  in  Plymouth  colony.  Both 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  their  country.  Both  were 
bred  to  arms  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands.  Captain  Standish  -was  of 
short  stature,  but  major  Mason  was  tall  and  portly,  and  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  and  vigor.  He  was  also  a  gentleman  of 
prudence  and  correct  morals.  At  the  request  of  the  general  court 
he  drew  up  and  published  a  brief  history  of  the  Pequot  war.  It  is 
reprinted  in  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  relation  of  troubles  by  the  In- 
dians, 1677.  It  was  also  republished  more  correctly,  with  an  in- 
troduction and  some  explanatory  notes,  by  the  reverend  Thomas 
Prince  in  1736. — Introduction  to  Mason's  history;  Trumbull's  hist, 
of  Connecticut,  i.  68 — 87,  337  ;  Holmes'  annals^  i.  292 — 294. 

MASON  (George),  an  eminent  statesman  of  Virginia,  was  a 
member  of  the  general  convention,  which  in  1787  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  refused  to  sign  his  name,  as  one 
of  that  body,  to  the  instrument,  which  they  had  produced.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  which 
considered  the  proposed  plan  of  federal  government.  He  united 
with  Henry,  and  opposed  its  adoption  with  great  energy.  He  thought, 
that  the  confederation  was  about  to  be  converted  into  a  consolidated 
government,  for  which,  he  said,  many  of  the  members  of  the  general 
convention  avowed  an  attachment ;  and  he  was  desirous  of  introduce 
ing  amendments.  He  contended  for  the  necessity  of  an  article, 
reserving  to  the  states,  all  powers  not  delegated.  This  article  is 
now  among  the  amendments  of  the  constitution.  He  wished  also, 
that  there  should  be  a  limitation  to  the  continuance  of  the  presi- 
dent in  office.  So  averse  was  he  to  that  section,  which  allowed 
the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  that,  attached  as  he  was  to  the 
union  of  all  the  States,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  admit  the  south- 
ern states  into  the  union  unless  they  would  agree  to  discontinue  the 
traffic.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Gunston  Hall,  Virginia  in  the  autumn 
of  1792,  aged  sixty  seven  years. —  Virginia  debates,  sec.  edit.  13,  32, 
302,  306,  313,  343,  350,  361,  370,  372. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  formerly  divided  into  the  two  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  which  were  distinct  for  many  years.  Plymouth 
was  first  settled  in  December  1620  by  persons,  who  intended  to 
commence  a  plantation  in  the  territory  of  the  south  Virginia  com- 
pany, but  who  on  account  of  the  advanced  season  of  the  year  were 
induced  to  establish  themselves,  where  they  first  landed.  They 
formed  a  government  for  themselves,  and  chose  Mr.  Carver  for 
their  governor.  In  1620  all  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  between  the 
fortieth  and  forty  eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude  was  granted  to 
the  council  at  Plymouth  in  England.  From  this  company  a  patent 
was  obtained  in  162 1 .  For  several  years  the  whole  property  of  the 
colony  was  in  common.  The  governor,  who  was  chosen  annual- 
ly, had  at  first  but  one  assistant ;  in  1£'34  he  had  five  ;  and  in  163", 
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the  number  was  increased  to  seven.  The  la.-t  patent  was  obtaiueii 
in  1630,  l)y  which  the  colonists  were  allowed  to  establish  their  owp 
govenimcnt.  The  first  house  of  representatives  was  formed  hi 
1639,  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  extension  of  the  settlements.  The  patent  of  Massachu- 
setts bay  was  obtained  in  1628.  This  colony  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  line  three  miles  distant  from  Charles'  river,  which  pass- 
es between  Cambridge  and  Boston.  In  the  same  year  a  few  peo- 
ple under  the  govcrnmeat  of  John  Endicot  began  a  settlement  at 
Naumkeak,  now  Salem.  In  1629  a  form  of  government  was  set- 
tled, and  thirteen  persons,  resident  on  the  plantation,  were  entrust- 
ed with  the  sole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Of  these 
persons  one  was  the  governor  and  twelve  were  counsellors.  AH 
these  were  but  deputy  officers,  as  they  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  company  in  England.  Tins  state  of  things  however  last- 
ed but  a  short  time.  It  was  soon  determined  to  transfer  the  gov- 
ernment entirely  to  New  England.  Governor  Winthrop  accord- 
ingly came  over  in  1630  with  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  bring- 
ing the  charter  with  him.  This  instrument  vested  the  whole  exec- 
utive power  in  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assist- 
ants, and  the  legislative  power  in  a  general  court,  composed  of  the 
al)0ve  and  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  This  assembly  was  au- 
thorized to  elect  their  governor  and  all  necessary  officers.  But  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  were  not  very  carefully  observed.  The 
emigrants,  considering  themselves  as  subject  to  no  laws  excepting 
those  of  reason,  and  equity,  and  scripture,  modelled  their  govern- 
inent  according  to  their  own  pleasure.  Early  in  1631  the  general 
court  ordained,  that  the  governor,  de})uty  governor,  and  assistants 
should  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone  ;  they  directed  that  there 
should  be  two  courts  instead  of  four  in  a  year  ;  in  May  1634  the\ 
created  a  representative  body  ;  they  established  judicatories  of  va 
rious  kinds  ;  and  in  1644  the  general  court  was  divided  into  the 
two  houses  of  deputies  and  of  magistrates,  each  of  which  was  to 
send  its  acts  to  the  other  for  approbation.  The  assistants  and  the 
general  court  for  four  years  often  judged  and  punished  in  a  sum- 
mary way  without  a  jury,  and  within  three  years  after  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  there  should  be  no  triahwhich  should  affect  life  or  residence 
in  the  country,  without  a  jury  of  freemen,  the  general  court  violated 
this  law  in  passing  sentence  of  banishment  in  1637.  Massachusetts 
continued  to  increase  till  the  Indian  war  of  1675  and  1676,  which 
occasioned  great  distress.  About  six  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  were  killed,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  and  this  colony  was  the  greatest  sufierer.  In 
1684  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  by 
the  high  court  of  chancery  in  England  in  consequence  of  well 
founded  charges  of  disrespect  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  of  ten? 
dencies  towards  exercising  the  rights  of  a  free  state.     In  1686  Jo-t 
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aeph  Dudley  received  his  commission  of  president  of  New  Eng- 
land though   Plymouth   was  not   included  j    but   at   the    close  of 
the  year  Andros  arrived   with  a  commission,  which  included  that 
colony.     In  1689  this  tyrannical  governor  was  deposed  and  impris- 
oned by  an  indignant  people,  and   Massachusetts   and   Plymouth 
reestablished  their  old  government.     In  1692  a  charter  was  obtain- 
ed, which  constituted  Massachusetts  a  province,  and  added  to  it 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Maine,   tha  province   of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Elisabeth  islands,   and  Nantucket  and  Mar- 
tha's   Vineyard.       From    this  period    Massachusetts   and  Plym- 
outh were  blended,  and  under  one  government.     This  new  char- 
ter greatly  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people.     Formerly  they 
had  chosen   their   governor  ;    but   now  the   appointment  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary,  and   all  the  officers  of 
^dmirality  was  vested  in  the  crown.     Other  important  changes 
were  made.     This  charter  continued  till  the  late  revolution.     Du- 
ring the  attempts  of  Shute,  Burnet,  and  other  governors  to  pro- 
cure a  fixed  salary,  which  should  make  them  independent  of  the 
people,  the  general  court  showed  a  determinaton  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  any  barrier  against  tyranny.      While  the   claims  of 
British    taxation  were  discussed  from  the  year  1765  tillthe  com- 
mencemeiit   of  the  war,  Massachusetts  was  conspicuous  for  the 
unshaken  and  persevering  spirit,  with  which   the  cause  of   lib- 
erty was  supported.     In  October  1774  a  provincial  congress   as- 
sumed t^e  government,   and  in  July  1775  elected  counsellors,  as 
as  under  the  old  charter.     The  present  constitution  was  formed  by 
a  convention  in  March  1780.     By  this  instrument  the  legislative 
powers  are  vested  in  a  general  court,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,   anmially  chosen,  which  have  a  negative 
upon  each  other ;  and  no  act  can  he  passed  without  the  approbation 
of  the  governor,  unless  after  a  revisal  two  thirds  of  both  branches 
arc  in  favor  of  it.     The  governor  is  chosen  every  year  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  has  a  council  compoaed  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  and 
nine  others,  chosen  by  the  general  court,  v/ithout  whose  advice  he 
can  exercise  none  of  his  powers,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  his 
office  of  commander  in  chief.      In  1786  there  was  an  insurrection 
in   Massachusetts,  occasioned   by  the  scarcity  of  money   and  the 
pressure  of  taxes  and  of  debts  to  individuals.     A  convention  from 
fifty  towns  in  Hampshire   county  met  at  Hatfield  in  August  and 
drew  up  a  catalogue  of  grievances.     In   the  sarae  month  a  body  of 
insurgents  took  possession  of  the  court  Louse  in    Northampton  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  flame  of  open  opposition  to  government  was 
enkindled  in  other  counties.     But  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  in. 
1787  with  the  loss  of  but  few  lives.     Since  then  intcriKii  peace  has 
existed.— 7l/or^072  ,•  Prince  ;    Wint/iro/i  ;  Hutchinson  ;  Minot ;  Gor- 
don; Mai's,  Jda?ns\  and  Morse  and  Pan--h'f.  .Y.  E,  ;  Ihlwcs'  cnir 
r.als. 
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MATHER  (Richard),  minister  of  Dorchester,  MassachuBCtta, 
was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1596.  At  the  age  of  filteen  he 
was  invited  to  take  the  instruction  of  a  school  at  Toxteth,  near  Liv- 
erpool. After  suffering  for  some  time  that  anxiety  and  distress, 
Avhich  the  knowledge  of  his  own  character  as  a  sinner  produced,  he 
in  his  eighteenth  year  found  peace  and  joy  in  the  gospel  of  the  Re- 
deemer. In  May  1618  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Oxford  ;  but 
in  a  few  months  afterwards  he  became  the  minister  of  Toxteth,  be- 
ing ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Chester.  Here  he  continued  about 
fifteen  years  without  any  interruption  of  his  benevolent  labors.  He 
preached  every  Tuesday  at  Prescot,  and  he  always  seized  the  op- 
portunity, which  his  attendance  upon  funerals  afforded,  for  impart- 
ing instruction  to  the  living.  He  was  silenced  for  nonconformity 
to  the  established  church  in  1633,  but  through  the  influence  of  his 
friends  was  soon  restored.  He  was  again  suspended  in  1634,  as  he 
had  never  worn  the  surplice,  and  could  not  adopt  the  ceremonies, 
which  were  enjoined.  Having  resolved  to  seek  the  peaceable  en- 
loyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  purity  of  Christian 
ordinances  in  New  England,  he  escaped  the  pursuivants,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  apprehend  him,  and  embarked  at  Bristol  in  May 

1635.  On  the  seventeenth  of  August  he  arrived  in  Boston  harbor. 
He  was  in  a  few  months  invited  to  Dorchester  ;  and,  as  the  first 
church  had  removed  with  Mr.  Warham  to  Windsor,  a  new  church 
was  formed,  of  which  he  was  constituted  the  teacher  August   23, 

1636.  He  assisted  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Welde  in  1640  in  making 
the  New  England  version  of  the  psalms.  The  model  of  church 
discipline,  which  he  presented  to  the  synod  of  1648,  was  the  one, 
which  was  chiefly  adopted  in  preference  to  those,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Partridge.  He  died  in  the  peace  of  the  Christian, 
April  22, 1669,  aged  seventy  three  years.  Though  in  his  old  age  he 
experienced  many  infirmities,  yet  such  had  been  his  health,  that 
for  half  a  century  he  was  not  detained  by  sickness  so  much  as  one 
Sunday  from  his  public  labors.  He  was  a  pious  Christian,  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  plain,  and  useful  preacher.  He  was  careful  to  avoid 
foreign  and  obscure  words,  and  unnecessary  citation  of  Latin  sen- 
tences, that  all  might  understand  him.  While  his  voice  was  loud 
and  distinct,  there  was  also  a  vehemency  and  dignity  in  his  manner. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  number  of  sons,  who  were  distinguished 
Tninisters.  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  famous  John 
Cotton.  He  wrote  the  discourse  about  the  church  covenant, 
and  the  answer  to  thirty  two  questions,  published  in  1639,  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  the  elders  of  New  England.  He  wrote  al- 
«o  a  modest  and  brotherly  answer  to  Mr.  Charles  Herle's  book 
against  the  independency  of  churches,  1644  ;  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford, or  a  defence  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Herle's  book,  1645  ;  an 
heart  meltinff  exhortation,  &c.  in  a  letter  to  his  countrymen  of  Lan- 
cashire,  1650  ;  a  catechism  ;  a  treatise  of  justification,  1652  ;  a 
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letter  to  Mr.  Hooker  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  minister  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  a  congregation,  not  particularly  under 
his  care;  election  sermon  about  1660;  an  answer  to  Mr.  Daven- 
port's work  against  the  propositions  of  the  synod  of  1662.  He  also 
prepared  for  the  press  sermons  on  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  churches  of  New  England. —  Wood's 
Athenx  Oxonienses,  ii.  427,  428  ;  Magnalia,  iii.  122 — 130  ;  Collect, 
hist.  soc.  viii.  10  ;  ix.  170 — 172  ;  JVeal's  JV.  E.  i.  385  ;  Hutchinson, 
i.  259  ;    Clarke's  lives  ;  I.  Mather's  account  of  his  life  and  death. 

MATHER  (Samuel),  minister  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  Lancashire  May  13,  162  6.  Ac- 
companying his  father  to  this  country,  he  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1643.  He  was  appointed  the  first  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege and  he  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  students,  whom  he 
instructed,  that  when  he  left  them  they  put  on  badges  of  mourning. 
When  he  began  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  in  Rowley  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Rogers.  A  church  having  been  gathered  in  the 
north  part  of  Boston,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  it ;  but 
after  preaching  there  one  winter,  several  circumstances  induced 
him  to  go  to  England  in  1650.  The  church,  which  he  left,  was 
afterwards  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Increase 
Mather.  In  England  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  then  preached  two  years  at  Leith  in  Scotland. 
Thence  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1655  and  was  made  a  senior  fellow 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Here  also  he  was  settled  the  minister 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Winter.  Though 
he  was  a  most  liberal  nonconformist,  and  refused  several  benefices^ 
that  were  offered  by  the  loid  deputy,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  episcopalian  ministers  displaced  ;  yet  soon  after  the  res- 
toration he  was  suspended  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Returning  to 
England,  he  was  minister  at  Burton  wood  till  he  was  ejected  by  the 
Bartholomew  act  in  1662.  He  afterwards  gathered  a  church  at  his 
own  house  in  Dublin,  where  he  died  in  peace  October  29,  1671,  in 
the  forty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Mather.  As  a  preacher  he  held  the  first  rank,  and 
his  name  was  known  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  discourses  were 
remarkable  for  clearness  of  mefliod.  It  was  his  constant  desire  to  ex- 
alt the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  promote  the  objects,  for  which  he 
died.  He  published  a  wholesome  caveat  for  a  time  of  liberty,  1 652  ; 
a  defence  of  the  protestant  religion  against  popery,  1671 ;  an  ireni- 
cum,  or  an  essay  for  union  among  the  presbyteriaus,  independents, 
and  anabaptists ;  a  treatise  against  stinted  liturgies ;  a  piece  against 
Valentine  Greatarick,  who  pretended  to  cure  diseases  by  stroking  ; 
a  course  of  sermons  on  the  types  of  the  old  testament,  with  some 
discourses  against  popish  superstitions. —  Wood's  Athena  Oxonien- 
jse*,  ii.  489,  490;  Mather's  magnalia^  iv.  143 — 153;  JVonconforni. 
memorial,  n.  S5 5 — 357;  Mai's  JV.  E.  i  385;  Collect .  hist .  eoc.  ix. 
178,  179  ;   Colamy's  account,  ii.  415 — il7. 
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MATHER  (Nathaniel),  minister  in  London,  was  the  soh  ot 
the  reverend  Richard  Mather,  and  was  born  in  Lancaster  March 
20,  1630.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  with  his  fiither,  he  was 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1647.  He 
afterwards  went  to  England,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  at 
Rarnstaple  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  165  6.  Upon  his  ejectment  in 
1662  he  went  into  Holland  and  was  a  minister  at  Rottei'dam.  A- 
bout  the  year  1671  or  1672  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Samuel  Math- 
er, at  Dublin.  Thence  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  a  congregational  church,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  hall. 
He  died  July  20,  1697,  aged  sixty  seven  years.  He  was  buried  in 
^he  burying  ground  near  Bunhilj  fields,  and  there  is  upon  his  tomb- 
stone a  long  Latin  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Watts,  which  ascribes 
to  him  a  high  character  for  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  ministerial 
fidelity.  He  published  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  upon  all, 
who  believe, )  <'>94  ;  a  discussion  of  the  lawfulness  of  a  pastor's  offi- 
ciating in  another's  church  ;  twenty  three  sermons,  preached  at 
Pinner's  hall,  and  Lime  Street,  taken  in  short  hand  as  they  were 
delivered,  but  most  of  them  corrected  by  himself,  1701  ;  a  fast  ser- 
mon.— •Calwm/s  continuation.,  i.  257 — 259;  Watts*  lyric  poems, 
book  iii ;  JVonconform.   inemorial,  ii.  4  ;    Holmes^  a^inals,  ii.  39. 

MATHER  (Eleazer),  first  minister  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Richard  Mather,  and  was  born 
May  13,  1637.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1656. 
Having  preached  about  two  years  at  Northampton,  when  a  church 
was  gathered  there  in  1661  he  was  ordained  its  minister  on  the 
twenty  third  of  June.  He  died  July  24,  1669,  aged  thirty  two 
years,  having  been  admired  as  a  man  of  talents  and  exalted  piety, 
and  as  a  zealous  and  eminently  useful  preacher.  After  his  death 
there  was  published  from  his  manuscripts  a  serious  exhortation  to 
the  succeeding  and  present  generation  in  New  England,  being  the 
substance  of  his  last  sermons,  1671. — Magnalioi  ni.  130  ;  Collect, 
hist.  soc.  ix.  181,  192  ;   Edwardfi'  narrative  ;  life  of  I.  Mather,  66. 

MATHER  (Increase,  d.  d.)  president  of  Harvard  college,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Richard  Mather,  and  was  born  at  Dorches- 
ter June  2  1,  1639.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college,  which  was 
afterwards  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  1656.  Beginning  to  preach  in 
the  next  year,  and  being  invited  by  his  brother  to  Dublin,  he  em- 
barked for  England  July  3,  1657,  and  after  an  absence  of  four  years 
returned  in  August  1661.  Li  the  next  month  he  was  invited  to 
preach  at  the  north  church  in  Boston,  thowgh  he  was  not  ordained 
there  till  Mav  27,  1654.  Two  years  before  this,  when  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  subjects  of  baptism  v/as  agitated,  he  opposed 
the  results  of  the  synod,  but  being  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Mitchel,  he  afterv/ards  defended  the  synodical  propositions. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  synod  of  1679,  and  drew  up  the  result 
and  the  i^reface  to  it,  which  v/ere  then  agreed  on.      When  king 
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Charles  II  expressed  his  wish  that  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
might  be  resigned  into  his  hands  in  1683,  Dr.  Mather  zealously  op- 
posed a  compliance  with  his  majesty's  pleasure.  In  1688  he  sailed 
for  England  as  agent  of  the  province  to  procure  redress  of  griev- 
ances. After  several  years  of  important  services  he  returned  with 
a  new  charter,  and  arrived  at  Boston  May  14,1692.  He  had  the 
sole  nomination  of  the  first  governor.  After  his  arrival  the  gene- 
ral court  appointed  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  return, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  govei-nment.  During  the  witchcraft 
delusion  he  opposed  the  violent  measures,  which  were  adopted. 
He  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that  the  devil  might  appear  in  the  shape 
of  an  innocent  man,  by  means  of  which  a  number  of  persons,  con- 
victed of  witchcraft,  escaped  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Oakes  in  1631  the  care  of  Harvard  college  de- 
volved upon  him.  But  as  his  church  refused  to  relinquish  him,  he 
only  made  weekly  visits  to  Cambridge  until  the  appointment  of 
president  Rogers  in  the  follovang  year.  After  his  death  he  was 
again  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  June  11,1 685,  and  he 
continued  in  this  station  till  September  6,  1701,  when  he  resigned 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  general  court,  requiring  the  presi- 
dent to  reside  at  Cambridge.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  church, 
though  his  son.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  had  been  settled  as  his  colleague 
for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Willard  succeeded  him.  After  along 
life  of  benevolent  exei'tion,  he  died  in  Boston  August  23,  1723,  in 
the  eighty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  preacher  sixty  six 
yeai's,  sixty  two  of  which  were  passed  in  the  ministry  in  Boston. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  extensive  influence  and 
usefulness.  Soon  after  his  return  from  England  he  procured  an 
act,  authorizing  the  college  to  create  bachelors  and  doctors  of  the- 
ology, which  power  was  not  given  by  its  former  charter.  As  pres- 
ident he  was  careful  not  only  to  give  the  students  direction  in  their 
literary  pursuits,  but  also  to  impart  to  them  religious  instuction. 
He  frequently  called  them  one  by  one  into  the  library,  and  there 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent  and  the  fidelity  of  a  minister  of  thq 
gospel  he  would  confer  with  them  respecting  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  and  solemnly  charge  them  to  renounce  their  sins,  to  embrace 
the  gospel,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  He 
usually  preached  to  them  every  week,  and  his  sermons,  both  at 
Cambridge  and  in  Boston,  were  designed  to  impress  the  conscience 
as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  mind.  He  considered  him  as  the  best 
preacher,  who  taught  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  His  delivery- 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  usually  spoke  with  deliberation,  but  at 
times,  when  uttering  an  impressive  sentence,  his  voice  became  the 
voice  of  thunder.  Always  committing  his  sermons  to  memory,  he 
never  used  his  notes  in  the  pulpit.  Sixteen  hours  in  every  day  were 
commonly  spent  in  his  study,  and  in  his  retirement  he  repeatedly 
addressed  himself  to  the  Lord  his  Maker.     He  ahvayskept  a  diary, 
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designed  for  his  improvement  in  religion.  Such  was  his  benevo- 
lence, that  he  devoted  a  tenth  part  of  all  his  income  to  charitable 
purposes.  He  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Cotton.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications.  The  mystery  of  Israel's 
salvation,  1669;  the  life  and  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  1670; 
wo  to  drunkards,  1673;  the  day  of  trouble  near;  important  truths 
about  conversion,  1 674  ;  tlie  first  principles  of  New  England  ;  a  dis- 
course concerning  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  consociation  of  church- 
es ;  the  wicked  man's  portion ;  the  times  of  men  in  the  hands  of 
God,  1675  ;  history  of  the  war  with  the  Indians  from  June  24,1675, 
to  August  12,1 676,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  inhabitants,  1676  ;  a 
relation  of  troubles  of  New  England  from  the  Indians  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  an  historical  discourse  on  the  prevalency  of  prayer ;  re- 
newal of  covenant  the  duty  of  decaying  and  distressed  churches, 
1677  ;  pray  for  the  rising  generation,  1678;  a  call  to  the  rising 
generation,  1 679  ;  the  divine  right  of  infant  baptism  ;  the  great 
concernment  of  a  covenant  people  ;  heaven's  alarm  to  the  world, 
1680;  animadversions  upon  a  narrative  of  the  baptists,  1681;  dia- 
triba  de  signo  filii  hominis  j  practical  truths  ;  the  church  a  subject 
of  persecution,  1682  ;  comctogrophia,  or  a  discourse  concerning 
comets,  1683;  remarkable  providences;  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence,  1684  ;  an  arrow  against  profane  and  promiscuous  danc- 
es, 1685  ;  the  mystery  of  Christ;  the  greatest  of  sinners  exhorted; 
a  sermon  on  the  execution  of  a  poor  man  for  murder,  1686  ;  a  testi- 
mony against  superstitions,  1687  ;  desuccessu  evangelii  apud  Indos 
epistola,  1688;  the  unlawfulness  of  using  common  prayer,  and  of 
swearing  on  the  book,  1689  ;  several  papers  relating  to  the  state  of 
New  England  ;  the  revolution  justified,  1 690  ;  the  blessing  of  prim- 
itive counsellors ;  cases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft ;  an 
essay  on  the  power  of  a  pastor  for  the  administration  of  sacraments^ 
1693  ;  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  wife's  own  sister;  solemn 
advice  to  young  men,  1695  ;  angelographia,  a  treatise  of  angels, 
1696  ;  a  discourse  on  man's  not  knowing  his  time  ;  the  case  of  con- 
science concerning  the  eating  of  blood,  1697  ;  David  serving  his 
generation,  a  funeral  sermon,  1698  ;  the  surest  way  to  the  highest 
honor;  on  hardness  of  heart ;  the  folly  of  sinning,  1699  ;  the  order 
of  the  gospel  vindicated,  1700;  the  blessed  hope,  1701;  remarks 
on  a  sermon  of  Gewge  Keith  ;  Ichabod,  or  the  glory  departing,  an 
election  sermon  ;  the  Christian  religion  the  only  true  religion  ;  the 
excellency  of  public  spirit,  1702  ;  the  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for 
their  children  ;  soul  saving  gospel  truths,  1703  ;  the  voice  of  God 
in  stormy  winds  ;  practical  truths  to  promote  holiness,^  1704  ;  med- 
itations on  the  glovy  of  Christ,  1705  ;  a  discourse  concerning  earth- 
quakes ;  a  testimony  against  sacrilege  ;  a  dissertation  concerning 
right  to  sacraments,  1706;  meditations  on  death;  a  disquisition 
conperning  right  to  sacraments,  1707  ;  a  dissertation  wherein  the 
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strange  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stoddard  is  refuted,  1708  ;  on  the  future 
Gonversion  of  the  Jews,  confuting  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
1709;  concerning  faith  and  prayer  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
artillery  election  sermon  on  being  very  courageous;  awakening 
truths  tending  to  conversion,  1710;  meditations  on  the  glory  of  tne 
heavenly  world;  a  discourse  concerning  the  death  of  the  righteous  ; 
the  duty  of  the  children  of  godly  parents,  17  i  1  ;  burnings  bewailed ; 
remarks  upon  an  answer  to  a  book  against  the  common  prayer ; 
meditations  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day,  1712;  a  plain 
discourse  showing  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  enter  into  heaven  ; 
a  funeral  sermon  for  his  daughter  in  law,  1713;  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  on  the  death  of  his  consort,  1714;  Jesus  Christ  a  mighty 
Savior,  and  other  subjects,  1715  ;  a  disquisition  concerning  eccle- 
siastical councils ;  there  is  a  God  in  heaven ;  the  duty  and  dignity  of 
aged  servants  of  God,  1716  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  grand 
son  ;  sermons  on  the  beatitudes ;  practical  truths  plainly  delivered 
with  an  ordination  sermon,  1718  ;  five  sermons  or  several  subjects, 
one  of  them  on  the  author's  birth  day,  1719;  a  testimony  to  the  or- 
der of  the  churches,  1720  ;  advice  to  children  of  godly  ancestors,  a 
sermon  concluding  the  Boston  lectures  on  early  piety  ;  several 
sheets  in  favor  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  172  1  ;  a  dying  pas- 
tor's legacy;  Elijah's  mantle,  1722.— Rcmarkables  of  Dr.  I.  Math- 
er ;  JVonconform.  memorial^  ii.  245 — 249  ;     Magnalia,  iv.  130,  131  ; 

V.  77 84  ;  vi.  2  ;   Collect,  hist,  soc.  iii.  12  6  ;  ix.  181  ;  x.  156,  167  ; 

Wood's  Athene  Oxonienses.,  ii.  428,  429  ;    Calamy's  coyitinuat.  i.  494 

, 500  ;  A''eal's  JV.  E.  ii.  114,  115  ;  Hutchmso7i,  i.  366  ;  ii.  305  ;    C. 

Mather's  sernmi  on  his  death;  Trumbull,  i  325  ;  Holmes's  annals,  ii. 
111. 

MATHER  (Cotton,  d.d.  f.r.s.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  John  Cotton.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  February  12,  1663.  Distinguished  for  early  piety, 
when  he  was  a  school  boy  he  endeavored  to  persuade  his  youthful 
companions  frequently  to  lift  up  their  hearts  to  their  Maker  and 
heavenly  Friend,  and  he  even  wrote  for  them  some  forms  of  devo- 
tion. He  had  also  the  courage  to  reprove  their  vices.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  began  to  observe  days  of  secret  fasting  and  prayer, 
reading  commonly  fifteen  chapters  in  the  bible  every  day.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678,  having  made  uncommon 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life  he  drew 
tip  systems  of  the  sciences,  and  wrote  remarks  upon  the  books, 
which  he  read,  and  thus  matured  his  understanding.  At  the  ageot 
seventeen  he  approached  the  Lord's  table  with  affectionate  reliance 
upon  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation.  Having  i>cen  occupied  for  some 
time  in  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  north 
church  in  Boston  as  colleague  with  his  lather  IVIay  13,  1684  Here 
he  passed  his  days  unwearied  and  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to  pro= 
7note  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  and  tlie  highest  welfi\re  of  his  breth- 
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ren.  He  died  in  the  assurance  of  Christian  faith  February  IS, 
1728,  aged  sixty  five  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  indus- 
try, of  vast  learning,  of  unfeigned  piety,  and  ot  most  disinter- 
ested and  expansive  benevolence.  He  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  credulity,  for  his  pedantry,  and  for  his  want  of  judgment 
and  taste.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  library,  or  had 
read  so  many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  read.  So  pre- 
cious did  he  consider  time,  that  to  prevent  visits  of  unnecessary 
length  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  in  capital  letters,  "  be  short." 
Still  his  manners  were  never  morose,  but  easy  and  obliging.  His 
social  talents  and  his  various  knowledge  rendered  his  conversation 
interesting  and  instructive.  Every  morning  he  usually  read  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  another  in  the  French,  and 
a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Besides  the  French 
he  understood  also  the  Spanish  and  Iroquois,  and  in  these  languages 
he  published  treatises.  There  were  two  books,  in  which  he  every 
day  wrote  something.  In  the  one,  which  he  called  his  quotidiana, 
he  transcribed  passages  from  the  authors,  which  he  read.  In  the 
other,  which  was  his  diary,  he  noted  the  events  of  the  day,  his  im- 
perfections and  sins,  and  every  thing,  which  might  subserve  his 
religious  improvement.  By  this  diary  it  appears,  that  in  one  year 
he  kept  sixty  fasts,  and  twenty  vigils,  and  published  fourteen  books, 
besides  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office.  As  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  he  was  most  exemplax-y.  Always  pi'oposing  in  his 
sermons  to  make  some  particular  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  the  whole  discourse  had  relation  to  this  object,  and  he 
endeavored  to  make  his  sentences  short,  that  those,  who  took  notes, 
might  do  it  with  the  more  ease.  His  discourses  without  doubt  were 
equal  in  length  to  those  of  his  bi'ethren,  which  he  himself  informs  us 
usually  went  a  good  way  into  the  second  hour.  He  kept  a  list  of  the 
■members  of  his  church,  and  frequently  prayed  for  each  separately. 
Those  especially,  whose  cases  had  been  mentioned  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  house  of  public  worship,  Avere  remembered  by  him  in  his 
secret  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace.  He  usually  allotted  one  or 
two  afternoons  in  a  week  to  visiting  the  families  of  his  congregation, 
and  in  these  visits  he  addressed  both  the  parents  and  the  children, 
exhorting  the  former  to  faithfulness,  and  endeavoring  to  instruct 
the  latter  by  asking  them  questions,  and  I'ecommending  to  them 
secret  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  When  he  left 
them  he  recommended  to  their  consideration  a  particular  text  of 
scripture.  As  he  published  many  pious  books,  he  was  continually 
putting  them  into  the  hands  of  persons,  to  whom  he  thought  they 
■would  be  useful.  His  success  seemed  to  correspond  with  his  fidel- 
ity. In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  about  thirty  were  added  to 
his  church ;  and  he  received  the  benedictions  of  many  dying  be- 
lievers, who  spoke  of  his  labors  as  the  means  of  their  salvation. 
He  promoted  the  establishment  of  several  useful  societies,  partica- 
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larly  a  society  for  suppressing  disorders  and  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  and  a  society  of  peace  makers,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 
vent lawsuits  and  to  compose  differences.  He  arranged  the  busi- 
ness of  every  day  in  the  morning,  always  inquiring  by  what  means 
he  could  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men,  and  endeavoring  to  devise  new 
methods  of  doing  good.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  contriv- 
ing plans,  but  vigorously  executed  them.  When  he  travelled,  he 
commonly  had  for  a  companion  some  young  gentleman,  to  whom 
he  might  impart  instruction,  and  he  used  to  pray  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, when  they  lodged  together.  Notwithstanding  his  benevolent 
labors  and  miAvearied  industry,  he  expressed  the  greatest  humility, 
and  spoke  of  his  days  as  passed  in  sloth  and  sin.  Dr.  Mather  took 
some  interest  in  the  political  concerns  of  his  country,  and  on  this 
account  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  faithful  reproof  of  iniquity  he 
had  many  enemies.  Many  abusive  letters  were  sent  him,  ail  of 
which  he  tied  up  in  a  packet  and  wrote  upon  the  cover,  "  liheis  ; 
Father,  forgive  them ."  Thougli  he  derived  much  satisfaction  tiom 
his  theological  and  literary  pursuits  ;  yet  he  declared,  that  in  per- 
forming an  act  of  benevolence  to  some  poor  and  suffering  Chiistian 
he  found  much  higher  pleasure.  In  his  diary  he  says,  "  as  for  the 
delights  of  the  world,  I  know  of  none  comparable  to  those,  which  I 
take  in  communion  wath  my  Savior.  As  for  the  riches  of  this  world, 
I  use  no  labor  for  them.  In  my  Savior  I  have  unsearchable  riches; 
and  in  my  fruition  of  him  I  have  a  full  supply  of  all  my  wants.  As 
for  the  honors  of  this  world,  I  do  nothing  to  gain  honors  for  myself. 
To  be  employed  in  the  Lord's  work,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom,  is  all  the  honor,  that  I  wish  for." 

Dr.  Mather's  publications  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty 
two.  Many  of  them  indeed  were  small,  such  as  single  sermons, 
but  others  were  of  considerable  magnitude.  His  essays  to  do  good, 
12mo,  1710,  is  a  volume  peculiarly  excellent.  It  has  lately  been 
reprinted  in  England.  Dr.  Franklin  ascribed  all  his  usefulness  in 
the  Avoiid  to  his  reading  it  in  early  life.  His  Christian  philosopher, 
8vo,  172  1,  was  admired  in  England.  His  directions  for  a  candidate 
of  the  ministry,  12mo,  1725,  gained  him  a  vast  number  of  letters 
thanks.  Others  of  his  larger  works  are  the  life  of  his  father, 
and  ratio  disciplinx  fratrum  Nov-Anglorum,  or  an  account  of  the 
discipline  professed  and  practised  in  the  churches  of  New  England. 
But  his  largest  and  most  celebrated  work  is  his  magnalia  Christi 
Americana,  or  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  from  its 
first  planting  in  1625  to  the  year  1698,  in  seven  books,  folio, 
1702.  His  style  abounds  with  puerilities,  puns,  and  strange  con- 
ceits, and  he  makes  a  great  display  of  learning  ;  but  no  man  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England,  and  he  has 
saved  numerous  and  important  facts  from  oblivion.  In  the  work  arc 
contained  biographical  accounts  of  many  of  the  first  settlers,  both 
governors  and  uunistcrs.     It  appears,  that  he  gave  full  credit  to  the 
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stories  of  witchcraft;  but  he  was  not  singular  in  his  credulity. 
Even  Dr.  Watts  wrote  to  him,  "  I  am  i>ersuadccl,  that  there  was 
much  immediate  agency  of  the  devil  in  those  aftUirs,  and  perhaps 
there  wei'e  some  real  witches  too."  The  catalouge  of  his  publica- 
tions in  his  life,  written  by  his  son,  occupies  eighteen  pages ;  and 
the  whole  therefoi'e  could  not  with  convenience  be  here  mserted. 
He  published  funeral  sermons  on  John  Baily,  1697  ;  Mary  Brown, 
1703;  Sarah  Leverett,  1704  ;  Michael  Wigglesworth,  1705  ;  J. 
Winthrop,  1707  ;  Ezekial  Cheever  and  John  Higginson,  1708  ;  Je- 
rusha  Oliver,  1709  ;  Eliz.  Hutchinson,  1712  ;  Mary  Rock,  and  Eliz- 
abeth Mather,  1713;  Surah  Ting,  and  Maria  Mather,  1714;  Thom- 
as Bridge,  and  Mehitabel  Gerrish,  1715  ;  Katharine  Mather,  1716; 
Robert  Kitchen,  Hannah  Sewall,  and  Wait  Winthrop,  1717; 
Thomas  Barnard,  1718  ;  James  Keith,  and  Joseph  Gerrish,  1719  ; 
Abigail  Sewall,  1720  ;  Frances  Webl),  and  Abigail  Willard,  1721 ; 
Joseph  Belcher,  and  Increase  Mather,  1723  ;  governor  Saltonstall, 
and  Thomas  Walter,  1724;  Abigail  Browne,  1725^  Elizabeth  Cot- 
ton, and  Elizabeth  Cooper,  1726  ;  William  Waldron,  and  Peter 
Thacher,  1727.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  principally- 
occasional  sermons  or  pious  tracts,  is  the  wonders  of  the  invisible 
world,  4to,  1692  ;  and  Psalterium  Americanum,  or  the  book  of 
Psalms  in  blank  verse,  with  illustrations,  1718.  Besides  his  nume- 
rous publications,  he  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  the  angel  of 
Bethesda,  in  which  he  placed  under  every  disease  not  only  suitable 
religious  instructions,  but  the  most  simple  and  easy  medicines  ;  a 
large  treatise,  designed  to  promote  union  among  protestants  ;  Goli- 
athus  detruncatus,  against  Mr.  Whiston,  to  prove  that  most  of  the 
Antenicene  fathers  were  orthodox  and  not  Arian  ;  and  Biblia  Amer- 
icana, or  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  illus- 
trated. This  learned  work,  which  it  was  once  proposed  to  publish 
in  three  folio  volumes,  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society. — Life  by  S.Mather ;  Middlet07i's biographin evcmg. 
iv.  233 — 240  ;  Preface  to  Bwder's  edition  of  essays  to  do  good; 
Collect.  Mst.  SOCK.  156,  168  ;   Hardie. 

MATHER  (Samuel,  d.d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1723.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  same  church,  in  which  his  father  was  settled,  as 
colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Gee  June  21,  1732.  In  about  ten 
years  a  separation  took  place  by  mutual  agreement  in  consequence, 
it  is  believed,  of  a  difference  of  views  in  regard  to  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion, which  took  place  at  that  period.  A  church  was  built  for  him 
in  Bennet  street  by  persons,  who  withdrew  with  him  from  the  old 
north  church.  He  v/as  their  pastor  till  his  death  June  27,  1785,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  nine  years.  He  was  hurried,  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, withovit  any  ceremony.  A  society  of  universalists  purchased 
his  church  and  still  occupy  it.  Dr.  Mather  published  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  ^Villiam  Waldron,  1 727  ;    of  his  father,  1728  ;    life  of 
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Ms  father,  8vo,  1729;  essay  on  gratitude,  1732  ;  on  the  death  of 
queen  Caroline,  1738  ;  an  apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  churches 
in  New  England,  8vo,  1738  ;  artillery  election  sermon,  1739  ;  on 
the  death  of  T.  Hutchinson,  esquire,  1740  ;  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
1751;  of  William  Welsteed  and  Ellis  Gray,  1753;  dissertation  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah,   1760;    convention  sermon,  1762  ;    essay  on 

the  Lord's  prayer,  1766  ;  all  men  will  not  be  saved  forever,  178 1 . 

Collect,  hisr,  soc.  iii.  258,  263  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  471. 

MAYHEW  (Thomas),  govei-nor  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  resided  at  Watcrtown,  Massachusetts,  in  Octo- 
ber 1 64 1 5  when  he  obtained  of  the  agent  of  lord  Stirling  a  grant  of  the 
above  lands.  In  the  following  year  he  began  a  settlement  at  Edgar- 
ton.  In  about  thirty  years  these  islands  were  attached  to  New  York, 
and  in  1692  they  were  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  He  gave  his 
son  much  assistance  in  the  benevolent  work  of  converting  the  heathen. 
The  Indian  sachems  were  afraid  that  the  reception  of  the  Christian 
religion  would  deprive  them  of  their  poAver;  but  governor  Mayhew 
convinced  them,  that  religion  and  government  were  distinct,  and  by 
his  prudent  conduct  removed  their  prejudices  against  the  truth. 
Having  persuaded  them  to  adopt  the  English  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  having  proved  himself  their  father  and  friend,  they  became 
exceedingly  attached  to  him  and  at  length  submitted  themselves  to 
the  crown  of  England.  After  the  death  of  his  son,  as  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  as  he  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  procuring  a  stated  minister  for  them,  he  began  himself,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  to  preach  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding  his  advanced  years  and  his  office  of  gover- 
nor, he  sometimes  travelled  on  foot  near  twenty  miles  through  the 
-woods  in  order  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  those, 
that  sat  in  darkness.  He  persuaded  the  natives  at  Gayhead  to  re- 
ceive the  gospel,  which  they  had  before  opposed.  Between  the 
years  1664  and  1667  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  reverend  John 
Cotton.  When  an  Indian  church  was  formed  August  22,  1670,  the 
members  of  it  desired  him,  though  above  fourscore,  to  become  their 
pastor;  but  as  he  declined,  they  chose  Hiacoomes.  When  Phil- 
ip's war  commenced  in  1675,  the  Indians  of  Martha^s  Vineyard  could 
count  twenty  times  the  number  of  the  English,  and  the  latter  would 
probably  have  been  extirpated,  had  not  the  Christian  religion  been 
introduced ;  but  now  all  was  peace,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  employed 
some  of  his  converts  as  a  guard.  While  his  zeal  to  promote  the 
gospel  was  yet  unabated,  he  died  in  168 1  in  the  ninety  third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty  third  of  his  ministry.  In  his  last  moments 
his  heart  was  filled  with  Christian  joy. — Prince's  account,  annexed 
to  Mather's  Indian  coitverts,  280,  292 — 302  ;  Connecticut  evang, 
mag.  ii.  367  ;  holmes*  annals,  ii.  322  ;  KeaVs  A.  E.  i,  219,  26T  i 
Hutchinson,  i.  161  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  iii.  155. 
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MAYHEW  (Thomas),  the  first  minister  of  Martha's  Vineyard^ 
was  the  only  son  of  the  preceding,  and  in  1642  accompanied  him  to 
that  island,  where  he  became  the  minister  of  the  English.  He  be- 
held with  Christian  compassion  the  miserable  Indians,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  God;  he  studied  their  language  ;  he  conciliat- 
ed their  atlection ;  and  he  taught  them  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
The  first  convert  was  Hiacoomes,  who  embraced  the  Christian  relig- 
ion in  1643.  Mr.  Mayhew  commenced  his  public  instructions  to  the 
Indians  in  1646,  the  same  year,  in  which  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  mis- 
sionary exertions  in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  Many  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  his  way  ;  but  he  persevered  in  his  benevolent  la- 
bors, visiting  the  natives  in  their  different  abodes,  lodging  in  their 
smoky  wigwams,  and  usually  spending  part  of  the  night  in  relating 
to  them  portions  of  the  scripture  history.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  165  )  a  hundred  Indians  entered  into  a  solemn  covenent  to  obey 
the  Most  High  God,  imploring  his  mercy  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.  In  1652  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty  two  of  the 
heathens,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  among  these  were 
eight  pawaws,  or  priests,  who  were  so  much  interested  to  support 
the  credit  of  their  craft.  He  sailed  fcr  England  in  November  1657 
to  communicate  intelligence  respecting  these  Indians  to  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  to  pi*ocure  the  means  of  more  ex- 
tensive usefulness ;  but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea,  and  he  perished 
in  the  thirty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  His  talents 
might  have  procured  him  a  settlement  in  places,  where  his  mainte- 
nance would  have  been  generous ;  but  he  chose  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  heathen,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  live  in  poverty  and 
to  labor  with  his  own  hands  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
his  family.  Four  of  his  letters  respecting  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
were  published  in  London. — Indian  converts,  afifiendix,  280 — 292  ; 
Connect,  evang.  inag.  ii.  285 — 287,  364,  444—- 451  ;  Mai's  A*.  E, 
i.  262 — 267  ;  MagnaHa,  iii.  200. 

MAYHEW  (John),  minister  of  Martha's  vineyard,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  1652.  At  the  age  of  twenty  one 
he  was  called  to  the  ministry  among  the  English  at  Tisbury  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  About  the  same  time  also  he  began  to  preach 
to  the  Indians.  He  taught  them  alternately  in  all  their  assemblies 
every  week,  and  assisted  them  in  the  management  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical concerns.  For  a  number  of  years  he  received  but  five  pounds 
annually  for  his  services,  but  he  was  content,  being  more  desirous 
of  saving  souls  from  death  than  of  accumulating  wealth.  He  sought 
not  glory  of  men,  and  willingly  remained  unknown,  though  he  pos- 
sessed talents,  which  might  have  attracted  applause.  He  died 
February  3,  1689,  in  the  thirty  seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixteenth  of  his  ministry,  leaving  an  Indian  church  of  one  hundred 
communicants,  and  several  well  instructed  Indian  teachers  in  differ- 
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ent  congregations.  In  his  last  sickness  he  expressed  his  hope  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ. — Indian  co?ivei-ts,  afipendix, 

MAYHEW  (Experience),  minister  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,and  was  born  January  27,  1G73. 
In  March  1694,  about  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
began  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  taking  the  oversight  of  five  or  six 
of  their  assemblies.  The  Indian  language  had  been  familiar  to  him 
from  infancy,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New  England  to  make  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms  and  of  John,  which  work  he  executed  with 
great  accuracy  in  1709.  He  died  November  29,  1758,  in  the 
eighty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  sermon,  entitled,  all 
mankind  by  nature  equally  under  sin,  1724;  Indian  converts,  8vo, 
1727,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  live?  of  thirty  Indian 
ministers,  and  about  eighty  Indian  men,  women,  and  youth,  worthy 
of  remembrance  on  account  of  their  piety  ;  a  letter  on  the  Lord's 
supper,  1741  ;  grace  defended,  8vo,  1744,  in  which  he  contends, 
that  the  offer  of  salvation,  made  to  sinners  in  the  gospel,  contains  in 
it  a  conditional  promise  of  the  grace  given  in  regeneration.  In 
this,  he  says,  he  differs  from  most  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme  ;  yet  he 
supports  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  of  eternal  decrees,  and  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  man. — Indian  converts^apfien. 
306,  307  ;    Chauncy's  remarks  on  Landaff'^s  sermon^  2  3. 

MAYHEW  (Jonathan,  d.d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard  October  8, 
1720.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1744,  having  made 
uncommon  proficiency  in  literary  pursuits.  After  being  occupied 
for  some  time  in  the  study  of  theology  he  was  ordained  the  minis- 
ter of  the  west  church  in  Boston  June  17,  1747,  as  successor  of  the 
first  minister,  Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  embraced  the  episcopalian: 
worship.  Here  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  sud- 
denly July  9,  1766,  in  the  forty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  Howard. 

Dr.  Mayhew  possessed  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments.  In  classical  learning  be 
held  an  eminent  rank.  His  writings  evince  a  mind,  capable  of 
making  the  nicest  moral  distinctions,  and  of  grasping  the  most  ab» 
struse  metaphysical  truths.  Among  the  correspondents,  which  his 
literary  character  or  his  attachment  to  liberty  gained  him  abroad, 
were  Lardner,  Benson,  Kippis,  Blackburne,  and  Hollis.  From  the 
latter  he  procured  many  rich  donations  for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. Being  a  determined  enemy  to  religious  establishments,  to 
test  acts,  and  to  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  he  in  1763  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Apthorp  respecting  th.e  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
of  which  Mr.  Apthorp  was  a  missionary.  He  contended,  that  the 
f?ociety  was  either  deceived  by  the  representations  of  the  persons 
55 
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employed,  or  was  governed  more  by  a  regard  to  episcopacy  than  to 
charity.  He  was  an  unshaken  friend  of  civil  and  religious  hberiy, 
and  the  spirit,  which  breathed  in  his  writings,  trans-fused  itself  into 
the  minds  of  many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  had  no  little  influence 
in  producing  those  great  events,  which  took  place  after  his  death. 
He  was  the  associate  of  Otis,  and  other  patriots  in  resisting  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  brethren  in  every  possible  way,  and 
lie  therefore  took  a  deep  interest  in  political  concerns.  He  possessed 
singular  fortitude  and  elevation  of  mind.  Unshackled  by  education 
he  thought  for  himself,  and  what  he  believed  he  was  not  afraid  to 
avow.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was  warm,  and  he  had  not  always 
a  full  command  of  himself.  He  was  however  amiable  in  the  sev- 
eral relations  of  life,  endeared  to  his  friends,  ready  to  perform 
the  offices  of  kindness,  liberal  and  charitable.  Some  of  his  contem- 
poraries considered  him  as  not  perfectly  evangelical  in  his  senti- 
ments. Whether  he  was  correct  or  not  in  the  result  of  his  inquir» 
res,  he  was  independent  in  making  them.  But  although  he  thus 
thought  for  himself,  and  wished  others  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty ;  yet 
he  did  not  degrade  his  intellectual  dignity  by  confounding  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  and  saying,  that 
it  is  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  believes.  Though  he  was 
called  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  his  charity  would  not  admit  of 
attenuation  and  expansion  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  embrace  every  one. 
His  discourses  were  practical  and  persuasive,  calculated  to  inform 
the  mind,  and  to  reach  the  heart.  He  depended  less  on  the  manner 
of  delivery  to  captivate  his  audience,  than  on  the  truth  of  his  in- 
structions and  the  motives,  by  which  he  enforced  them.  In  his 
extemporary  performances  he  was  not  remarkable  for  fluency  or 
ease.  As  a  preacher  he  was  most  interesting  to  the  judicious  and 
enlightened.  He  published  seven  sermons,  8vo,  1749,  which  for 
perspicuous  and  forcible  reasoning  have  seldom,  been  equalled  ;  a 
discourse  concerning  unlimited  submission,  and  nonresistance  ta 
the  higher  powers,  preached  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1750, 
in  which  he  did  not  speak  of  the  royal  martyr  in  the  strain  of  the 
episcopalians  ;  on  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  175 1  ;  election 
sermon,  1754  ;  on  the  earthquakes  ;  sermons  on  justification,  1755  ; 
two  thanksgiving  sermons  for  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms, 
1758,  and  two  on  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  a  thanksgiving 
sermon  on  the  entire  reduction  of  Canada ;  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Sewall  ;•  on  the  great  fire  in  Boston,  1760  ;  on  the  death  of  George 
II ;  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  explained  and  inculcated, 
1761 ;  Christian  sobriety  in  eight  sermons  to  young  men,  with  two 
thanksgiving  sermons  ;  observations  on  the  charter  and  conduct  of 
the  society  for  propagatino:  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  1763  ;  de- 
fence of  the  preceding,  1764;  second  defence,  1765  ;  Dudleian 
tecture,  1765 ;  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
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act,  17 66 .—'Sermons  on  his  death  by  Chauncy  and  Gay;  Literary 
inificellany,\.62 — 70;  157—164;  MemoirsofT.  Hollis^  108;  Minot's 
contin.ii.  135,136;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  169;  Warren,  i.  415; 
Gordon,!.  178. 

MELLEN  (John),  minister  of  Lancast-er,  Massachusetts,  was 
•born  at  Hopkinton  March  25,  1722,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1 74 1 ,  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lancaster, 
now  Sterling,  December  19,  1774.  Alter  remaining  in  this  town 
about  thirty  five  years,  his  connexion  with  his  society  was  dissolved 
in  consequence  of  disputes,  occasioned  principally  by  his  endeav- 
ors to  mamtain  what  he  considered  the  order  of  the  churches.  In 
1784  he  became  the  minister  of  Hanover,  where  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  until  February  1805,  when  his 
-increasing  infirmities  inchiced  him  to  relinquish  it.  He  soon  remov- 
ed to  Reading,  and  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  in  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  the  relict  of  the  reverend  Caleb  Prentiss,  July  4,  1 807,  in 
the  eighty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  By  the  diligent  and  successful 
cultivation  ot  talents,  with  which  he  was  liberally  endowed,  he  be- 
came respectable  in  ids  profession.  Many  have  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  his  taithtul  labors  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
Was  amiable  and  happy  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  he  liv- 
ed to  see  a  large  family  holding  a  reputable  rank  in  the  world. 
He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Joseph  PaU 
Tuer  at  Norton,  1753  ;  on  occasion  of  a  general  muster  and  inspec- 
tion of  arms,  1756  ;  on  the  mortal  sickness  among  his  people,  1756  ; 
a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760  ;  religion 
productive  of  music,  a  sermon  preached  at  Marlborough  ;  a  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  ot  reverend  Levi  Whitman,  Wellfleet,  1785  ; 
on  the  national  thanksgiving,  1795  ;  a  sermon  before  the  old  colo- 
ny lodge  of  free  masons  at  Hanover,  1793  ;  on  the  duty  of  making 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  preached  at  Scituate  ;  fifteen  discours- 
es on  doctrinal  subjects  with  practical  improvements,  8vo,  1765.—= 
Columbian  centinel,  July  11,  1807. 

MERCER  (Hugh),  a  brigadier  general  in  the  late  war,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  after  his  arrival  in  America  he  serv- 
ed with  Washington  in  the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians, 
which  terminated  in  1763,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  him.  He 
engaged  zealously  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. In  the  battle  near  Princeton  January  3,  1777  he  conmianded 
tTie  van  of  the  Americans,  compwDsed  principally  of  southern  militia, 
and  while  gallantly  exerting  himself  to  rally  them  received  three 
wounds  from  a  bayonet,  of  which  he  died  January  nineteenth.  It  is 
said,  that  he  was  stabbed  after  he  had  surrendered.  He  was  a  valu- 
able officer  and  his  character  in  private  life  was  amiable.  Provision 
was  made  by  congress  in  1793  for  the  education  of  his  youngest 
son,  Hugh  Mercer. — MarshalU'xi.  552,  553  ;  Holmes'  annals,n.  372  y 
•Gordon^   ii,   404;    Ramsay,\.  o^S  -,   Collect,  hist.  soc. yi.  90  \    War- 
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reriyi.  350  ;  Indefiendent  chronicle,  Feb.  13,  \717  ;  Journal  of  senate 
U.  S.March,  1793. 

MEYER  (Hermannus,  d.b.),  a  minister  of  the  reformed  Dutch 
church,  was  invited  to  come  from  Holland  and  take  the  charge  of 
the  church  at  Kmgston  or  Esopus  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  1762,  he  was  received  with  that  respect  and  affection, 
which  were  due  to  his  character.  But  his  preaching  soon  excited 
opposition.  He  was  too  evangelical,  practical,  and  pointed  to  suit 
the  taste  of  many  of  his  principal  hearers.  He  searched  the  con- 
science so  closely,  and  applied  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  so  pow- 
erfully to  the  heart,  that  while  they  professed  to  revere  the  man, 
they  openly  declared,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  patiently  to 
sit  under  his  ministry.  No  plausible  ground  of  opposition  howev- 
er could  be  found  until  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Meyer.  The  Dutch 
churches  in  this  country  were  at  this  time  divided  into  two  parties, 
called  the  ccEtus  and  the  conferentie  parties,  of  which  the  forn)er 
wished  to  establish  judicatories  with  full  powers  in  America,  and 
the  latter  was  desirous  of  retaining  the  churches  in  subjection  to 
the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  The  marriage  of  Dr.  Meyer  into  a 
leading  family  of  the  ccetus  party  and  an  intimate  friendship,  which 
soon  svicceeded,  with  other  families  and  distinguished  characters  of 
the  smie  party  furnished  his  enemies  with  an  occasion  of  standing 
forth  against  him.  A  number  of  the  neighboring  ministers  were 
invited  to  attend  and  decide  in  the  dispute,  and  they  proceeded, 
without  any  competent  authority,  to  suspend  him  from  his  ministry 
in  that  place,  and  discharge  the  congregation  from  their  relation  to 
him.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  church  at  Pompton  in  New- 
Jersey,  where  he  continued  to  labor  with  much  diligence,  faithful- 
ness, and  success  till  his  death.  He  died  in  179 1,  without  ever  be- 
ing able  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  at  Kingston,  but 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  in  all  the  other  Dutch  churches.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  of  a  mild  and  humble  temper,  polite 
and  unaffected  in  his  manners,  and  eminently  pious.  A  number  of 
years  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  synod  of 
the  Dutch  church  a  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  and  a  lector 
or  assistant  to  the  professor  of  theology  ;  and  as  such  he  rendered 
very  important  services  in  preparing  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
— il/ason'«  Christianas  magazine,  ii.  10 — 12. 

MIFFLIN  (Thomas),  a  major  general  in  the  American  army, 
and  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  about  the  year  1744  of  pa- 
rents who  were  quakers,  and  his  education  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  reverend  Dr.  Smith,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  habits 
of  cordial  intimacy  and  friendship  for  more  than  forty  years.  Ac- 
tive and  zealous,  he  engaged  early  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  British  parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress  in 
1774.  He  took  arms,  and  was  among  the  first  officers  commission- 
ed on  the  organization  of  the  continental  army,  being  appointed 
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quarter  master  general  in  August  1765.  For  this  offence  he  was 
read  out  of  the  society  of  quakers.  In  1777  he  was  very  useful  in 
animating  the  militia,  and  enkindling  the  spirit,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  damped ;  but  he  was  also  suspected  inthisyear  of  being  unfriend- 
ly to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  of  v/ishing  to  have  soiTie  other 
person  appointed  in  his  place.  His  sanguine  disposition  and  his  ac- 
tivity might  have  rendered  him  insensible  to  the  value  of  that  cool- 
ness and  caution,  which  were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  such 
an  army,  as  was  then  under  the  command  of  Washington.  In  1787 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention,  which  framed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  name  is  affixed  to  that  instrument.  In 
October  1788  he  succeeded  Franklin  as  president  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  station  ne  continued  till 
October  1790.  In  September  a  constitution  for  this  state  was  form- 
ed by  a  convention,  in  which  he  presided,  and  he  was  chosen 
the  first  governor.  In  1794,  during  the  insurrection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania he  employed  to  the  advantage  of  his  country  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  elocution,  xnth  which  he  was  endowed.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  militia  laws  was  compensated  by  his  eloquence.  He 
made  a  circuit  through  the  lower  counties,  and  at  different  places 
publicly  addressed  the  militia  on  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  and  through  his  animating  exhortations  the  state  furnished 
the  quota  i^equired.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  governor  by 
Mr.  M'Kean  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  and  he  died  at  Lancaster 
January  20,  1800,  in  the  fifty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
active  and  zealous  patriot,  who  had  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the 
public  service. — Smith's  sermon  on  his  death  ;  Marshall,  ii.  557  ;  iii. 
ajipen.  15  ;  v.  587  ;  Claylwole's  advertiser,  Jan.  24,  1800  ;  Brissoty 
■nouv.  -voy.  i.  354  ;   Chastellux's  travels  i.  181  ;    Warren,  i.  339,  394. 

MILES  (John),  minister  of  the  first  baptist  church  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  settled  at  Ilston  near  Swansea  in  South  Wales  from  1649 
till  his  ejectment  in  1662.  He  soon  came  to  this  country  and  form- 
ed a  church  at  Rehoboth  in  Bristol  county  in  1663.  The  legislature 
of  Plymouth  colony  granted  to  these  baptists  in  1667  the  town  of 
Swansey,  to  which  place  they  ixmoved.  Mr.  Miles  died  February 
3,  1683. — .Backus'  adridginent,  9 5,130  ;  Koncovform.  memorial,  edit. 
1802,  iii.  500  ;   Magnalia,  iii.  7  ;  Massa.  baptist  miss.  mag.  i.  193. 

MINOT(GEORGERicHARDs),ahistorian,wasbornin  Boston  De- 
cember 28, 1758.  Distinguished  in  early  life  by  the  love  of  learning, 
graceful  modesty,  and  amiable  manners,  he  was  peculiarly  endeared, 
while  at  school,  to  his  excellent  instructer,  Mr.  Lovell,  and  in  college 
he  secured  the  esteem  of  the  governors  of  the  institution  and  the 
warmest  attachment  of  his  companions.  He  was  graduated  in  1778. 
Having  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  care  of  the  honora- 
ble William  Tudor,  he  began  its  practice  with  a  high  reputation 
and  with  fixed  principles  and  hal)its.  But  his  attention  was  imme- 
diately diverted  somewhat  from  his  pvofessicn  by  hi?  appointment 
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as  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  1781, 
soon  after  the  new  constitution  had  commenced  its  optiatioii.  Wnile 
in  tliis  station,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  witn  tne  greatest 
fidelity  and  impaitiality,  the  causes,  which  produced  the  insurrec- 
tion, were  operating,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the  house.  Of  these  transactions 
he  wrote  a  sketch,  which  was  pul)lished  in  the  Boston  magazine  lor 
1784  and  1785.  After  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  he  wrote  a 
history  of  it,  which  was  praised  equally  for  its  truth,  moderaiion, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance.  Ol  the  convention  in  Massachuseits, 
which  considered  the  constitution  ot  the  United  States,  he  was  clios- 
en  the  secretary.  In  January  1792  he  was  appointed  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  several  years  aftei  wards  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  in  Boston.  He  died  January  2,  1802,  in  the 
forty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  Amidst  the  violence  of  parties  liis 
mildness,  candor,  and  moderation  gained  him  the  respect  ol  all.  His 
conversation  was  interesting,  for  his  mind  was  enriched  with  vari- 
ous knowledge,  and  there  was  a  modesty  and  benignity  in  his  char- 
acter, which  attracted  and  delighted.  Humble  and  devout,  he  com- 
plied with  the  ordinances  of  Christianity,  and  trusted  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  God  for  salvation.  He  pu  >lished  an  oration  on  the  Boston 
massacre  of  the  fifth  of  Majxh,  1782  ;  history  of  the  insurrection  in 
Massachusetts,  8vo,  1788  ;  an  address  to  the  charitable  fire  society, 
1795  ;  eulogy  on  Washington,  1800  ;  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Massachusetts  bay  from  1748  to  1765,  with  an  introductory 
sketch  ot  events  from  its  original  settlement.  The  first  volume  of 
this  work,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Hutchinson,  was  published  in 
8vo,  1798  ;  the  second  volume  was  almost  completed  at  tne  time 
of  his  death,  and  it  has  since  been  published.  The  narrative  is  per- 
spicuous, and  the  style  simple  and  pure,  and  a  model  of  historical 
eloquence. — Collect.  hUt.  soc.  viii.  89 — 109  ;  Jdams'  address  to  tht 
charitable  fire  society  ;  Boston  neivsjxajicrs^  Jan.  1802. 

MINTO  (Walter,  ll.  d.),  professor  of  mathematical  and  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Scotland 
December  3,  1753.  After  being  educated  at  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  requested  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
governor  Johnstone,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  travels  abroad. 
At  Pisa  he  pursued  with  great  diligence  his  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical studies,  and  established  a  correspondence  with  men  em- 
inent for  their  science.  It  was  while  he  was  residing  at  Edinburgh 
in  1782,  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  that  he  became  acquauit- 
ed  with  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who  on  visiting  him  found  him  in  a  room 
not  much  larger  than  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  smoking  a  cigarr,  and 
reading  the  principia  of  Newton.  By  the  persuasion  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  earl  he  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that  the  original  discove- 
ry of  logarithms  was  to  be  attributed  to  Napier,  the  laird  of  Merchis- 
ton.  which  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Playfair 
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and  the  reverend  Mr.  Scott.  The  earl  sent  him  to  America  in  1786, 
bein,<  desirous  of  luying  a  ioundation  of  maiaematical  science  and  of 
virtuous  sentiment  in  the  land  of  Cohimbus  and  of  Washington. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  chosen  maihematical  professor  in 
Princeton  college.  In  this  situation  he  was  respected  and  useful. 
He  married  at  Princeton  a  worthy  woman  of  the  name  of  Christie, 
but  he  had  no  children.  He  died  October  21,  1796,  in  the  forty 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  sincere 
Christian  and  a  truly  Icuned  man.  He  was  too  sensible  of  the  lit- 
tle comparative  value  and  short  duration  of  fame  to  be  at  much 
trouble  in  acquiring  it.  Besides  the  book  on  Napier  he  publish- 
ed a  demonstration  of  the  patli  of  the  new  planet ;  researches  into 
some  parts  of  the  theory  of  the  planets.  See.  8vo,  178S;  and  an  ora- 
tion on  the  progress  and  importance  of  the  mathematical  sciences^ 
8cc.  \7 88. —  Sketch  of  his  life  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  in  Edinburgh 
maq'azine,  Jpril,  1801  j  JVew  York  sfiectator,  May  15,  1802  ; 
Miller. 

MITCHEL  (Jonathan),  minister  of  Cambridge,  Massachiisetts, 
was  born  in  England  in  1624.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
1635  by  his  parents,  who  sought  a  refuge  from  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny in  the  wilderness.  Tiiey  first  settled  at  Concord;  afterwards 
they  lived  at  Saybrook,  Wethersfield,  and  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Mitchel  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1647,  having 
made  great  acquisitions  in  knowledge  and  improvements  in  virtue. 
Under  the  ministry  of  the  leverend  Mr.  Shepard  his  mind  was  im- 
pressed by  the  truths  of  religion.  While  at  college  he  kept  a  diary 
in  Latin.  When  he  began  to  preach  he  was  invited  to  settle  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  ordair  ed  at  Cambridge,  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  August  21,  1650.  Soon  after  his  settlement  presi- 
dent Dunster  embraced  the  principles  of  antipedobaptism.  This 
was  a  peculiar  trial  to  him  ;  but  though  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
combat  the  principles  of  his  former  tutor,  yet  he  did  it  with  such 
meekness  of  wisdom,  as  not  to  lose  his  friendship,  though  the  con- 
troversy occasioned  his  removal  from  the  college.  In  1662  he  was  a 
member  of  the  synod,  which  met  in  Boston  to  discuss  and  settle  a 
question  concerning  church  membership  and  church  discipline,  and 
the  result  was  chiefly  written  by  him.  The  determination  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  those,  who  did 
not  approach  the  Lord's  t  I'ole,  and  tlie  support  thus  given  to  what 
is  called  the  halfway  covenant,  was  more  owing  to  him  than  to  any 
other  man.  Considering  baptized  persons  as  members  of  the 
church  and  liable  to  its  discipline,  he  thought,  that  their  children 
should  be  admitted  to  baptism  ;  but  as  this  covenant  is  now.  practis- 
ed in  some  places,  the  persons,  who  take  it,  may  neglect  through 
life  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  without  any  admonition  from  the 
church.  Mr.  Mitchel  died  in  the  hope  of  glory  July  9,  1668,  in  the 
forty  third  year  of  his  age.     He  was  eminent  for  piety,  wisdom,  hu- 
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mility,  and  love.  His  vigorous  powers  of  mind  were  diligently 
cultivated ;  his  memory  was  very  retentive  ;  and  he  had  acquired 
much  learning.  He  wrote  his  sermons  with  care,  and  yet  preached 
without  notes,  speaking  with  great  majesty,  and  attaining  towards 
the  close  of  his  discourses  a  fervency,  which  was  most  energetic  and 
impressive.  His  delivery  was  inimitable.  He  was  frequently  call- 
ed to  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  possessing  singular  acutenessi 
prudence,  and  moderation,  he  was  well  qualified  to  heal  differences. 
Attached  to  the  institutions  of  the  founders  of  New  England,  he  fre- 
quently said,  that  if  it  should  become  a  general  opinion,  that  all 
persons,  orthodox  in  judgment  as  to  matters  of  faith,  and  not  scan- 
dalous in  life,  should  be  admitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper 
without  any  examination  concerning  the  work  of  saving  grace  in 
their  hearts,  it  would  be  a  real  apostasy  from  former  principles,  and 
a  degeneracy  from  the  reformation  already  attained.  He  was  faith- 
ful and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 
Besides  his  stated  labors  on  the  sabbath,  he  preached  a  monthly  lec- 
ture upon  man's  misery  by  sin,  salvation  by  Christ,  and  holy  obedi- 
ence, which  was  much  attended  by  persons  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  He  published  a  letter  of  counsel  to  his  brother,  written 
while  he  resided  at  the  university,  1664  ;  an  election  sermon,  en- 
titled, Nehemiah  upon  the  wall  in  troublesome  times,  1667;  a  let- 
ter concerning  the  subject  of  baptism,  1675  ;  a  discourse  of  the  glo- 
ry, to  which  God  hath  called  believers  by  Jesus  Christ,  printed  Lon- 
don, reprinted  Boston,  12 mo,  1721, — His  life  by  C.  Mather,;  ma^na-> 
lia^  iv.  158 — 185  ;  Collect,  his.  soc.  vii.23,27,  47 — 51  ;  Morton,  200 
— 204  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  260  ;  M-al's  JSf.  E.  i.  370,  371  ;  Holmes*  an- 
nals^ i.  402  ;    Irnmbull's  Connecticut,  i.  482. 

MITCHELL  (John,  m.d.f.r.s.),  a  botanist  and  physician,  came 
from  England  to  Virginia  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century. 
His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Urbanna,  a  small  town  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, about  seventy  three  miles  from  Richmond.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  observation,  acutcness,  and  enterprise,  as 
well  as  learning.  He  was  a  great  botanist,  and  seems  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Hybrid  productions.  He  wrote  in  1 743 
an  essay  on  the  causes  of  the  different  colors  of  people  in  different 
climates,  which  was  published  in  the  philosophical  transactions,  vol. 
xliii.  He  attributes  the  difference  of  the  human  complexion  to  the 
same  causes,  which  have  been  assigned  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Smith, 
to  the  influence  of  climate  and  modes  of  life  ;  and  he  thinks  that 
the  whites  have  degenerated  more  from  the  original  complexion  in 
Noah  and  his  family,  than  the  Indians  or  even  negroes.  The  color 
of  the  descendants  of  Ham  he  considers  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
curse,  as  without  it  they  could  not  well  inhabit  Africa.  He  publish- 
ed also  an  essay  on  the  preparations  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds 
of  potash  in  philosophical  transactions  vol.  xlv  ;  a  letter  concerning 
the  force  of  electrical  cohesion  in  vol.  !i  :    and  a  useful  work  op 
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the  tj-eneral  principles  of  botany,  containing  descriptions  of  a  number 
of  new  generaof  plants,  4to,1769.  It  is  believed,  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  map  of  North  America  published  in  175  5,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  pamphlet,  entitled,  the  contest  in  America, 
and  followed  by  another,  entitled  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain 
and  North  America,  1767.  His  manuscripts  on  the  yellow  fever, 
as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in  1742,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, I>y  whom  they  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush. — Miller's  re- 
irosfrectix.  318  ;  ii.  367. 

M'KEEN  (Joseph,  d.d.), first  president  of  Bowdoin  college,  was 
born  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  October  15,  1757.  His 
immediate  ancestors  v/ere  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  though  of  Scotch 
descent.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1774,  having 
evinced  while  in  that  seminary  a  decided  predilection  for  mathe- 
matical pursuits.  After  eight  years'  employment  in  a  school  in  his 
native  town,  and  after  being  some  time  an  assistant  in  the  academy 
at  Andovcr,  he  directed  his  attention  to  theology,  and  was  ordained 
successor  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Willard  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  May  1785.  Here  he  continued  with 
reputation  and  usefulness  seventeen  years.  Being  chosen  president 
of  Bowdoin  college,  which  had  been  incorporated  eight  years,  but 
had  not  yet  been  carried  into  operation,  he  was  inducted  into  that 
important  office  September  2,  1802.  He  died  July  15,  1807,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  seminary,  over  which  he  had 
presided,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  He  possessed  a  strong  and 
discriminating  mind,  his  manners  were  conciliating  though  dignified, 
and  his  spirit  mild  though  firm  and  decided.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  religion. 
He  was  respectable  for  his  learning  and  exemplary  for  his  Christian 
virtues,  being  pious  without  ostentation  and  adhering  to  evangelic- 
al truth  without  bigotry  or  superstition.  He  published  some  pieces 
in  the  transactions  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 
an  election  sermon,  1800  ;  sermons  at  the  ordination  of  the  rever- 
end Rufus  Anderson  at  North  Yarmouth,  and  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Moore  at  Newbury  old  town  ;  three  sermons  on  occasions  of  pub- 
lic fasting  and  prayer  ;  and  the  address,  which  he  delivered  at  his 
inauguration. — Jenks'  eulogu  ;  Columbian  centinel^  July  27,  1807. 
MONIS  (Judah),  the  first  Hebrew  instructer  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  be- 
gan his  instructions  about  the  year  1720.  Though  a  Jew  he  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  and  was  publicly  baptized  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1722.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1761  he  resigned 
his  office,  which  he  had  sustained  for  about  forty  years,  and  retired  to 
Northborough.  In  that  town  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  family  of  the  reverend  John  Martyn,  who  married  a  sister  of  his 
wife.  He  died  April  2  5,  1764,  in  the  eighty  second  year  of  his  age, 
bequeathing  forty  six  pounds  to  be  divided  among  seven  of  the 
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neighboring  ministers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  pounds  as  a 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  indigent  widows  of 
ministers.  He  published  truth,  wliole  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
1722  ;  and  a  Hebrew  grammar,  4to,  1735. —  Whitney^ a  hist,  of  WoT' 
cester,  272—274  ;  Massachusetts  mag.  December,  1789. 

MONTCALM  (Louis  Joseph  de,  marquis  of  St.  Veran),  a  dis- 
tinguished French  general,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Candiac  in 
1712,  and  entered  early  in  the  army.  He  commanded  with  reputa- 
tion in  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Germany.  In  1756  he  became  a  field 
marshal,  and  was  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  succeeded  Dies- 
kau.  He  soon  took  Oswego  j  and  in  1757  fort  William  Henry  ; 
and  in  1758  he  repulsed  Abercrombie  with  much  slaughter  from 
the  walls  of  Ticonderoga.  When  Wolfe  in  his  attack  upon  Quebec 
had  gained  the  plains  of  Abraham  on  the  thirteenth  of  September 
1759,  Montcalm  resolved  upon  a  battle,  and  accordingly  marched 
out.  The  commanders  of  the  two  armies  both  fell,  equally  illustri- 
ous for  bravery,  and  both  occupied  by  the  event  of  the  battle  at  the 
moment  they  were  about  to  exchange  time  for  eternity.  The  for- 
mer rejoiced,  that  he  should  die  in  the  arms  of  victory,  and  the  lat- 
ter that  he  should  not  survive  the  surrender  of  Quebec— W'^ynne,  ii. 
125,  141  ;  Marshall,  i.  407,  414,  450,  456 — 464  ;  JVouv.  tiict. hist. ; 
Holmes'  annals,  ii.  220,  241. 

MONTGOMERY  (Richard),  a  major  general  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  Avas  born  in  'the  north  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1737.  He  possessed  an  excellent  genius,  which  was  ma- 
tured by  a  fine  education.  Entering  the  army  of  Great  Britain  he 
successfully  fought  her  battles  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  1759,  and 
on  the  very  spot,  where  he  was  doomed  to  fall,  when  fighting  against 
her  under  the  banners  of  freedom.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
quitted  his  regiment  in  1772,  though  in  a  fair  way  to  preferment. 
He  had  imbibed  an  attachment  to  America,  viewing  it  as  the  rising 
seat  of  arts  and  freedom.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  New  York  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  judge  Livingston.  He  now  considered 
himself  as  an  American.  When  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain 
commenced,  as  he  was  known  to  have  an  ardent  attachment  to  lib- 
erty, and  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  draw  his  sword  on  the  side 
of  the  colonies,  the  command  of  the  continental  forces  in  the  north- 
ern department  was  entrusted  to  him  and  general  Schuyler  in  the 
fall  of  1775.  By  the  indisposition  of  Schuyler  the  chief  command 
devolved  upon  him  in  October.  He  reduced  fort  Chamblee  and  on 
the  third  of  November  captured  St.  Johns.  On  the  twelfth  he 
took  Montreal.  In  December  he  joined  colonel  Arnold  and  marched 
to  Quebec.  The  city  was  besieged  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
it  was  determined  to  make  an  assault.  The  several  divisions  were 
accordingly  put  in  motion  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
concealed  them  from  the  enemy.    Montgomery  advanced  at  the 
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head  of  the  New  York  troops  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having 
assisted  with  his  own  hands  in  pulling  up  the  pickets,  which  ob- 
structed his  approach  to  one  of  the  barriers,  that  he  was  determined 
to  force,  he  was  pushing  forwards,  when  one  of  the  guns  of  the  bat- 
tery was  discharged,  and  he  was  killed  with  his  two  aids.  This  was 
the  only  gun,  that  was  fired,  for  the  enemy  hud  been  struck  with 
consternation,  and  all  but  one  or  two  had  fled.  But  this  event  prob- 
ably prevented  the  capture  of  Quebec.  When  he  fell,  Montgome- 
ry was  in  a  narrow  passage,  and  his  body  rolled  upon  the  ice,  which 
formed  by  the  side  of  the  river.  After  it  was  found  the  next  morn- 
ing among  the  slain,  it  was  buried  by  a  few  soldiers  without  any 
marks  of  distinction.  He  was  thirty  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  military  talents,  whose  measures  were  taken  with 
judgment  and  executed  with  vigor.  With  undisciplined  troops, 
who  were  jealous  of  him  in  the  extreme,  he  yet  inspired  them 
with  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  shared  with  them  in  all  their  hard- 
ships, and  thus  pi*evented  their  complaints.  His  industry  could 
not  be  wearied,  nor  his  vigilance  imposed  upon,  nor  his  courage  in- 
timidated. Above  the  pride  of  opinion,  when  a  measure  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  majority,  though  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  he  gave  it 
his  full  support.  By  the  direction  of  congress  a  monument  of 
wRite  marble  of  the  most  beautiful  simplicity,  with  emblematical 
devices,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Cassiers  at  Paris,  and  it  is  erected  to 
his  memory  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church.  New  York. — Smith's  ora- 
Hon  on  his  death  ;  Marshall^  ii.  302 — 2  1 1  ;  324 — 344  ;  Warren^  \. 
259 — 268,  43 1  j  Collect,  hist.  soc.  i.  Ill;  ii.  60  ;  Monthly  antholo- 
gy,i.  544 — 546;  591  ;   Stedtnan,  i.  142  ;   Holmes'  annals,  ii.  344. 

MOODY  (Joshua),  minister  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
was  born  in  England,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Newbury.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1653.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  at  Portsmouth  about  the  year  1658,  but  was  not  or- 
dained till  1671.  In  the  year  1683,  when  Cranfield  was  governor, 
one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Moody's  church  was  guilty  of  perjury 
in  relation  to  a  vessel  sent  out  of  the  harbor  ;  but  he  found  means 
to  settle  the  affair  with  the  governor  and  collector.  The  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel  however  believed,  that  a  regard  to  the  purity 
-and  reputation  of  the  church  rendered  it  necessary,  that  a  notorious 
offence  should  be  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  gov- 
ernor, when  called  upon,  refused  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the 
man's  perjury,  and  even  threatened  Mr.  Moody,  if  he  proceeded. 
But  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  He 
preached  against  false  swearing,  he  called  the  offender  to  an  account, 
and  even  obliged  him  to  make  a  public  confession.  Cranfield  in  re- 
venge issued  an  order,  requiring  the  ministers  to  admit  all  persons 
of  suitable  years  and  not  vicious  to  the  Lord's  supper  from  the  fi  ibt 
of  January  1684,  under  the  penalty  of  the  statutes  of  uniformity. 
He  at  the  same  time  signified  to  Mr.  Moody  his  intention  of  partak- 
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ing  the  supper  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  requiring  him  to  adminis* 
ter  It  accorduig  to  the  liturgy.  As  Mr.  Moody  refused  to  administer 
ti»e  ordinance  to  an  unworthy  applicant,  a  prosecution  was  immedi- 
ately conmienced  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  inainprize.  Two  of  the  judges,  who 
dissented  from  this  sentence,  were  removed  from  their  olhces.  At 
length  by  the  interposition  of  friends  he  obtained  a  release,  though 
under  a  strict  charge  to  preach  no  more  within  the  province.  He 
then  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  the  hrst  church  in  Boston  to  be 
an  assistant  minister,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  upon  the 
death  of  president  Rogers  he  was  invited  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
college  ;  bus  he  declined.  In  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  delusion 
in  1692  the  opposition,  which  he  made  to  the  violent  measures 
adopted,  occasioned  his  dismission  from  the  church,  where  he  was 
preaching.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  usefulness  and  peace.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  his  last  sickness  he  went  for  advice  to  Boston,  where  he 
died  July  4,  1697,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reverend  Mr.  Rogers,  Though  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  unworthiness  of  the  divine  mercy,  yet  he  indulged 
the  hope  of  glory,  and  was  desirous  of  entering  into  the  presence 
of  the  dear  Redeemer,  whom  he  had  served  in  his  gospel.  He 
wrote  upwards  of  four  thousand  sermons.  He  published  a  practi- 
cal discourse  concerning  the  choice  benefit  of  communion  with  God 
in  his  house,  being  the  sum  of  several  sermons,  12mo,  1685,  re- 
printed 1746  ;  and  election  sermon,  1692. — C,  Mather's  fun.  ser.  ; 
Magnolia,  iv.  192 — 199;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  vi.  270;  x.  40 — 46; 
Belknaji's  .'V.  H.  i.  204 — 210  ;  iii.  305  ;   Holmes'  annals,  ii.  39. 

MOODY  (Samuel),  minister  of  York  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1697.  He  was  ordained  in 
1700  as  successor  of  Mr.  Shubael  Dummer,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  and  died  November  13,  1747,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Lyman.  His  son, 
the  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  was  the  first  minister  of  the  north 
church  in  York,  and  died  in  about  five  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Mr.  Moody  had  many  eccentricities  in  his  conduct ;  but  he  was 
eminent  for  piety  and  \\as  a  remarkably  useful  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. In  his  younger  years  he  often  preached  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  parish,  and  wherever  he  went,  the  people  hung  upon  his 
lips.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  went  as  far  as  Providence,  where 
his  exertions  v/ere  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church. 
Though  a  zealous  friend  to  the  revival  of  religion,  which  took  place 
throughout  this  country  a  short  time  before  his  death  ;  yet  he  gave 
no  countenance  to  separations.  His  spirit  was  pacific.  He  was 
bold  and  resolute  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Such  was  the  sanctity  of 
hi^  character,  that  it  impressed  the  irreligious  with  awe.     To  piety 
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he  united  uncommon  benevolence.  While  with  importunate  ear- 
nestness he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  he  was  very  charitable 
himself.  It  was  by  his  own  choice,  that  he  derived  his  support  from 
a  free  contribution,  rather  than  a  fixed  salary  in  the  usual  way.  In 
one  of  his  sermons  he  mentions,  that  he  had  been  supported  twen- 
ty years  in  a  way  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  had  been  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  spending  one  hour  in  a  week  in  care  for  the  M'orld.  Yet 
he  was  sometimes  reduced  almost  to  want,  though  his  confidence  in 
the  kind  providence  of  God  never  failed  him.  Some  remarkable 
instances  of  answers  to  his  prayers,  and  of  correspondences  be- 
tween the  event  and  his  faith  are  not  yet  forgotten  in  York.  The 
hour  for  dinner  once  came,  and  his  table  was  unsupplied  with  pro- 
visions ;  but  he  insisted  upon  having  the  cloth  laid,  saying  to  his 
wife,  he  was  confident  that  they  should  be  furnished  by  the  bounty 
of  God.  At  this  moment  some  one  rapped  at  the  dcor,  and  pre- 
sented a  ready  cooked  dinner.  It  was  sent  by  persons,  who  on  that 
day  had  made  an  entertainment,  and  who  knew  the  poverty  of  Mr. 
Moody.  He  was  an  irritable  man,  though  he  was  constantly  watch- 
ful against  this  infirmity.  He  once  went  into  a  tavern  and  among 
a  number  of  gamblers  found  a  member  of  his  church.  In  his  in- 
dignation he  seized  hold  of  him,  and  cast  him  out  at  the  door.  In  one 
of  his  sermons  the  doctrine,  which  he  drew  from  his  text,  and 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  discourse,  was  this,  "  when  you 
know  not  what  to  do,  you  must  not  do  you  know  not  what."  He 
preached  so  much,  and  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  duty  of  being 
familiar,  that  he  could  spare  but  little  time  for  selecting  words  of  a 
suitable  length  for  elegance,  or  for  giving  them  the  arrangement, 
which  should  please  the  ear.  He  published  the  doleful  state  of  the 
damned,  especially  of  such,  as  go  to  hell  from  under  the  gospel, 
1710;  election  sermon,  1721  ;  a  summary  account  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indi^u.—Sullivan's  district  of  Maine., 
238  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  Moody. 

MOORHEAD  (John),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  near  Belfast 
in  Ireland  about  the  year  1703,  and  completed  his  education  at  one 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  1729  or 
1730,  being  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  some  emigrants  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  sought  in  that  town  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  first  meeting  for  the 
election  of  elders  was  held  July  14,  1730,  and  the  church  was  form- 
ed according  to  the  model  of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland. 
The  first  place  of  worship  was  a  barn,  in  v/hich  these  persecuted 
Christians  worshipped  him,  who  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  con- 
descended to  be  born  in  a  stable.  Mr.  Moorhead  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  benevolent  work,  and  such  was  the  success  of  his 
labors,  and  the  accession  of  foreign  protestants,  that  the  communi- 
cants in  1736  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  died  December 
y, 1773,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  successor  was  the  reverend 
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Dr.  Belknap.  He  visited  once  or  twice  in  the  year  all  the  faniilies 
of  his  congregation  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruc* 
tion,  and  lie  concluded  his  visit  with  prayer,  which  he  always  per- 
formed upon  his  knees.  Keeping  the  great  object  of  the  ministry 
continually  in  view,  he  was  mi  wearied  in  his  endeavors  to  promote 
the  edification  and  salvation  of  his  people.  There  were  some,  who 
could  not  bear  the  severity  of  his  reproofs  ;  but  he  was  universally 
respected  by  the  good,  for  while  he  faithfully  rebuked  the  oftender, 
he  did  it  also  with  meekness  and  affection.  The  ornaments  ol  siyle 
claimed  but  little  of  his  attention.  Relying  upon  the  efficacy  of 
ti-uth  plainly  addressed  to  the  conscience,  he  preached  with  earn- 
estness what  he  believed  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
the  deep  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  divinity  ot  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  of  faith  m  Christ,  and 
of  good  works.  His  mind  was  not  destitute  of  strength,  his  imag- 
ination was  lively,  and  his  manner  was  solemn,  affectionate,  and  pa- 
thetic.— Panojilisty  ii.  393—396  ;  M'-Gregore's  sermon  on  his  death. 
MORGAN  (John,  m.  d.  f.r.s.),  a  learned  physician,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1735,  and  after  passing  some  time  in  Dr.  Finley's 
academy  in  Nottingham,  finished  his  education  in  the  college  of 
Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Allison.  In  1757  he  Avas  admitted  to  the 
first  literary  honors.  When  he  had  completed  the  study  of  physic 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Redman,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  his 
country  as  a  surgeon  and  lieutenant  with  the  provincial  troops  in  the 
last  war,  which  was  carried  on  against  the  French  in  America.  In- 
defatigable in  his  attentions  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  he  acquired 
both  skill  and  reputation  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  In  the  year 
1760  he  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  medicine.  Af- 
ter attending  the  lectures  of  William  Hunter,  he  spent  two  years  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the  instructions  of  Munroe,  CuUen, 
Rutherford,  Whyt,  and  Hope.  He  then  published  an  elaborate 
thesis  upon  the  formation  of  pus,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Paris  and  passed 
a  winter  in  attendance  upon  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Mr.  Sue. 
He  also  visited  Holland  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  During  his  absence  he 
concerted  with  Dr.  Shippen  the  plan  of  a  medical  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  his  arrival  in  1765  was  immediately  elected  profes- 
sor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  college  ot  that  city. 
He  soon  delivered  his  plan  for  connecting  a  medical  school  with  the 
college.  In  1769  he  saw  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  for  in  that  year 
Sve  young  gentlemen  received  the  first  honors  in  medicine,  that 
were  conleried  in  America.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the 
American  philosophical  society  in  1769.  In  1773  he  went  to  Ja- 
maica to  solicit  benefactions  for  the  advancement  of  general  litera- 
ture in  the  college.     In  October  1775  he  was  appointed  by  congress 
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director  general  and  physician  in  chief  to  the  general  hospitals  of 
the  American  army  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Church,  who  was  imprison- 
ed on  suspicion  of  having  a  predilection  tor  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  Cambridge;  but  in  1777  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  without  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  himself. 
The  dissensions  between  the  surgeons  of  the  general  hospital  and 
of  the  regiments  and  other  circumstances  gave  rise  to  calumnies 
against  him.  After  his  removal  he  presented  himself  before  acom- 
mittee  of  congress,  appointed  by  his  request,  and  was  honoi-ably  ac- 
quitted. He  died  October  15,  1789,  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  clas- 
sics, and  had  read  much  in  medicine.  In  all  his  pursuits  he  \vas. 
persevering  and  indefatigable.  He  discovered  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  patients  the  rnost  amiable  tenderness.  His  successor  in 
the  professor's  chair  was  Dr.  Rush.  He  published  tentamen  med- 
icum  de  puris  confectione,  Edinburgh,  1763  ;  a  discourse  upon  the 
institution  of  medical  schools  in  America,  1765  ;  four  dissertations 
on  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a  perpetual  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  1766;  a  recommendation  of 
inoculation  according  to  baron  Dimsdale's  method,  1776  ;  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  character  in  the  station  of  director  general. — • 
Rus/i*s  address  i^fc;  American  museum^  vi.  353 — 355  ;  Massa,  mag, 
iii.  689,  690  ;  Miller^  i.  320  ;  Independ.  chronicle,  Sefit,  9, 1779,aw^ 
January  14,  1790. 

MORRIS  (Lewis),  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  left  an  orphan, 
when  a  child,  and  was  adopted  by  his  uncle.  Once  through  fear  of 
his  resentment  he  strolled  into  Virginia,  and  thence  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  however  he  was  received  with  joy.  He  was 
for  several  years  chief  justice  of  New  York.  He  was  the  second 
counsellor  of  New  Jersey,  named  in  Cornbury's  commission  in  1702, 
and  continued  with  several  suspensions  till  1738,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey  as  a  separate  province 
from  New  York.  He  died  May  14,  1746.  He  directed  his 
body  to  be  buried  at  Morrisania  in  a  plain  coffin  without  covering  or 
lining  with  cloth  ;  he  prohibited  rings  and  scarfs  from  being  given 
at  his  funeral ;  he  wished  no  man  to  be  paid  for  preaching  a  funeral 
sermon  upon  him,  though  if  any  man,  churchman  or  dissenter,  min- 
ister or  not,  was  inclined  to  say  any  thing  on  the  occasion,  he  should 
not  object.  He  prohibited  any  mourning  dress  to  be  worn  on  his 
account,  as  he  should  die  when  divine  providence  should  call  him 
away,  and  was  unwilling,  that  his  friends  should  be  at  the  expense, 
which  was  owing  only  to  the  common  folly  of  mankind,  He  was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  though  a  little  whimsical  in  his  temper  was  grave 
in  his  manners  and  of  a  most  penetrating  mind.  No  man  equalled 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  and  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  Acute 
in  controversy,  when  he  had  advanced  an  argument,  he  would  not 
yield  it,  unless  it  was  disproved  by  demonstration  almost  mathemat  • 
ical.— S7m7/!',9  J^.  Jersey,  428 — 435  ;   S7mth's  JV.  YorL\  125,  126. 
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MORRIS  (Robert  Hunter),  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  waa 
for  near  twenty  six  years  one  of  the  council  of  this  colony,  and  was 
also  lieutenant  governor  oi  Pennsylvania  from  October  1734  to  Au- 
gust 1756.  He  v/as  tne  son  of  governor  Morris.  The  office  of 
chief  justice  he  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1757  and  he  died  February 
20,  1764.  His  vi.^orous  powers  of  mind  were  improved  by  a  libe- 
ral education.  While  he  disdained  in  his  opinions  and  conduct  to 
resemble  the  floating  log,  he  sometimes  was  not  sufficiently  careful 
to  remember,  that  the  tide  might  not  always  carry  a  man  out  of  his 
proper  course.  As  a  judge  he  was  impartial  and  upright.  Insisting 
upon  strict  adherence  to  the  fornjs  of  the  courts,  he  reduced  the 
pleadings  to  precision  and  method.  Had  he  been  attracted  by  no 
other  office,  his  character  would  have  exhibited  more  ot  light,  than 
of  shade.  His  address  was  easy,  and  there  was  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  his  manners.  He  was  free  from  avarice  ;  generous  and 
manly,  thougii  sometimes  inconsiderate  in  the  relations  of  life; 
often  singular,  sometimes  whimsical,  always  opinionated,  and  most- 
ly inflexible.  Inheriting  his  father's  disposition  he  was  ready  at 
starting  difficulties,  which  neither  himself  nor  others  could  easily 
solve. Smith's  AT.  Jersey,  438,  439. 

MORRIS  (Robert),  superintendant  of  the  finances  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  a  native  of  Manchester  in  England,  and  after  his 
establishment  in  this  country  became  a  very  eminent  merchant  in 
Philadelphia.  His  enterprise  and  credit  have  seldom  been  equalled. 
In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
name  is  affixed  to  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  178 1  he  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  finances^ 
and  the  services,  which  in  this  station  he  rendered  to  his  country 
were  of  incalculable  value,  being  assisted  by  his  brother,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.  He  pledged  himself  personally  and  extensively  for 
articles  of  the  most  absolute  necessity  to  the  army.  It  was  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  him,  that  the  decisive  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1781  were  not  impeded,  or  completely  defeated  from  the 
want  of  supplies.  He  proposed  the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  the 
capital  to  be  formed  by  individual  subscription,  and  it  was  incorpo- 
rated on  the  last  'lay  of  178  1 .  The  army  depended  principally  upon 
Pennsylvania  for  flour,  and  he  himself  raised  the  whole  supplies  of 
tliis  state  on  the  engagement  of  being  reimbursed  by  the  taxes, 
which  had  been  imposed  by  law.  In  1782  he  had  to  struggle  with 
the  greatest  difficulties,  for  with  the  most  judicious  and  rigid  econ- 
omy, the  public  resources  faiied,  and  against  him  were  the  com- 
plaints of  unsatisfied  claimants  directed.  He  resigned  his  office 
after  holding  it  about  three  years.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  May  8, 
1806,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age.— •iliarsAa//,  iv.  457^ 
460,  557,  565  ;  Ramsay's  S.  C.  ii.  99  ;  Chastellux's  travels,  i.  199 
— 203  ;  Political  register,  May  10,  1806. 
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MORTON  (Thomas),  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Bramtree, 
Massachusetts,  began  the  plantation  about  the  year  1625.  He 
taught  the  Indians  the  use  of  fire  arms,  that  they  might  hunt  for  him, 
and  in  this  way  as  well  as  by  his  injustice  he  endangered  the  exist- 
ence of  Plymouth  colony.  The  magistrates,  after  ineffectual  re- 
monstrances, sent  captain  Standish  in  1628  to  lake  him  prisoner. 
He  was  accordingly  seized  and  transported  to  England.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned,  and  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for 
writing  a  scurrilous  book  against  many  godly  men  in  the  country. 
His  age  saved  him  from  corporal  punishment.  He  died  at  Aga- 
menticus  in  1644  or  1645.  He  published  New  English  Canaan, 
containing  an  account  of  the  natives,  a  description  of  the  country, 
and  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  church,  4to,  1632. — Prbice^  76 — . 
80  ;  Hutchinson^  i.  8,  31,  32  ;  Morton^  76 — 80  ;  Josselyn^  251  ; 
Belknaji^s  ./V.  Hampshire^  \.  9  ;  Hazard^  i.  342. 

MORTON  (Charles),  minister  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  England  about  the  year  1626,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
of  which  college  he  was  a  fellow.  He  was  at  first  a  royalist  and 
zealous  for  the  church  of  England  ;  but  observing  in  the  civil  wars, 
that  the  most  debauched  generally  attached  themselves  to  the  king 
in  opposition  to  the  more  virtuous  part  of  the  nation,  he  was  led  to 
attend  more  to  the  controversy  between  the  prelatist  and  the  puritan. 
At  length  he  became  a  puritan  himself.  He  began  his  ministry  at 
Blisland.  After  his  ejectment  by  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662  he 
preached  privately  to  a  few  people  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
after  which  event  he  removed  to  that  city  and  established  an  acade- 
my at  Newington  green.  He  had  many  pupils,  who  were  useful 
in  church  and  state,  and  among  them  was  De  Foe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Many  young  ministers  were  educated  by  him. 
After  about  twenty  years'  continuance  in  an  employment,  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified,  he  was  so  infested  by  processes 
from  the  bishop's  court,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it.  He 
came  to  New  England  in  1 685,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Charlestown  November  5,  1686.  Here  he  continued  till  his 
death  April  1 1,  1698,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bradstreet.  Mr.  Morton  was  eminent  in 
every  kind  of  learning,  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  in  this  coun- 
try, that  he  was  appointed  vice  president  of  Harvard  college.  Hav- 
ing a  gentle  ahd  benignant  temper,  he  was  endeared  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  but  they  are  chiefly 
compendious,  for  he  was  an  enemy  to  large  volumes,  often  quoting 
the  adage,  |ttsy«  fitQxi'ov  fnyu.  kxx.ov,  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil.  In 
Calamy's  continuation  there  is  a  copy  of  his  advice  to  those  of  his 
pupils,  who  v/ere  designed  for  the  ministry.  Two  of  his  manuscripts 
are  still  preserved  in  this  country ;  the  one  in  the  library  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts historical  society,  entitled,  compendium  physical  ex  au- 
thovibus  extractum  ;  and  the  other  in  the  library  of  Bowdoin  college. 
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entitled  a  complete  system  of  natural  philosophy  in  general  and  spe- 
cial. He  published  the  little  peace  maker ;  foolish  pride  the  make 
bate,  1674  ;  debts  discharged,  1684  ;  the  gaming  humor  considered, 
and  improved ;  the  way  of  good  men  for  wise  men  to  walk  in ;  sea- 
son birds,  an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Jeremiah  viii.  7  ;  meditations 
on  the  history  of  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  Exodus,  8cc. ;  the  spirit 
of  man,  meditations  on  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  of  common  places  or  me- 
morial books  ;  ltfT«|/«,  a  discourse  on  improving  the  country  of 
Cornwall,  a  part  of  which  on  sea  sand  for  manure  is  printed  in  the 
philosophical  transactions  April  1675;  considerations  on  the  new 
river ;  letter  to  a  friend  to  prove  money  not  so  necessary  as  is  im- 
agined ;  the  ark,  its  loss  and  recovery  ;  and  some  other  treatises. 
—Calamy's  accou7it,  ii.  144,  145;  /lis  continuation,  i.  177—210; 
Nonconform,  memorial  i.  347 — 349  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  76. 

MORTON  (Nathaniel),  secretary  of  Plymouth  colony,  was 
one  of  its  early  planters,  and  for  many  years  employed  in  the  public 
service.  He  wrote  in  1680  a  brief  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
church  at  Plymouth  in  the  records  of  the  church,  which  is  preserv- 
ed by  Hazard  ;  and  New  England's  memorial,  or  a  brief  relation  of 
the  most  memorable  and  remarkable  passages  of  the  providence  of 
God,  manifested  to  the  planters  of  New  England,  4to,  1669.  This 
work,  which  is  confined  very  much  to  Plymouth  colony,  was  compil- 
ed principally  from  manuscripts  of  his  uncle,  William  Bradford,  ex- 
tending from  1620  to  1646,  and  he  had  access  also  to  the  journals  of 
Edward  Winslow  This  work  has  been  of  great  service  to  succeed- 
ing historians.— .Co//ec^  hist.  soc.  iv.  136  ;  JV.  £ngland's  memorial ; 
Hazard's  collect,  i.  349 — 373. 

MOULTRIE  (John),  an  emment  physician  of  South  Carolina, 
was  a  native  of  Europe,  and  came  to  Charleston  about  the  year  1733. 
For  forty  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  died  about 
the  year  1773,  universally  lamented.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  pa- 
tients. So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment,  that 
those,  who  were  usually  attended  by  him,  preferred  his  advice  and 
assistance,  even  on  the  festive  evening  of  St.  Andrew's  day,  to  the 
advice  of  any  other  professional  man  in  his  most  collected  moments. 
He  possessed  excellent  talents  for  observation,  and  was  very  saga- 
cious in  finding  out  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases  and  in  adapting 
remedies  for  their  removal.  On  account  of  his  death  a  number  of 
the  ladies  of  Charleston  went  into  mourning.— i^a/nsa^/'s  revieiv  of 
medicine,  4 1 . 

MOULTRIE  (John,  M.D.),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  eminent  for 
literature  and  medical  science,  was  the  first  Carolinian,  who  obtained 
a  medical  degree  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  1749 
he  defended  a  thesis  de  febre  flava.  He  was  afterward  lieutenant 
governor  of  East  Florida.— i^am^at/'fi  review  of  mediciney  43 ;  Miller'e 
retrosfiect,  ii.  364. 
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MOULTRIE  (William),  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  a 
major  general  in  the  American  war,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country  from  an  early  period  of  his  life.  In  the  Cherokee  war 
in  1 760  he  was  a  volunteer  with  many  of  his  respectable  countrymen 
under  the  command  of  governor  Lyttleton.  He  was  afterwards  in 
another  expedition  under  colonel  Montgomery.  He  then  command- 
ed a  company  in  a  third  expedition  in  1761,  which  humbled  the  Cher- 
okees,  and  brought  them  to  terms  of  peace.  He  was  among  the  fore- 
most at  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution  to  assert  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  braved  every  danger  to  redress  her  wrongs. 
His  manly  firmness,  intrepid  zeal,  and  cheerful  exposure  of  every 
thing,  which  he  possessed,added  weight  to  his  counsels,  and  induced 
others  to  join  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  colonel  of  the 
second  regiment  of  South  Carolina.  His  defence  of  Sullivan's 
island  with  three  hundred  and  forty  four  regulars  and  a  few  militia, 
and  his  repulse  of  the  British  in  their  attack  upon  the  fort  June  28, 
1776  covered  him  with  honor.  In  consequence  of  his  good  con- 
duct he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  congi'ess,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  him  the  fort  was  from  that  time  called  fort  Moultrie.  In 
1779  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  in  the  battle  near  Beaufort. 
In  1780  he  was  second  in  command  in  Charleston  during  the  siege. 
After  the  city  surrendered  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  In  1782 
he  returned  with  his  countrymen  and  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor 
of  the  state  till  the  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  the 
peaceful  retreat  of  domestic  life.  He  died  at  Charleston  September 
27,  1805,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  glory  of  his 
honorable  services  was  surpassed  by  his  disinterestedness  and  in- 
tegrity. An  attempt  was  once  made  on  the  part  of  the  British  to 
bribe  him,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  more  open  to  corruption,  as  he 
had  suffered  much  in  his  private  fortune.  But  resolving  to  share 
the  fate  of  his  country,  he  spurned  the  offers  of  indemnification  and 
preferment,  which  were  made  him.  He  was  an  unassuming,  easy, 
affable  companion,  cheerful  and  sincere  in  his  friendships.  He  pub- 
lished memoirs  of  the  American  revolution,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  2  vols.  8vo,  1802.  This 
work  is  principally  a  collection  of  letters,  written  by  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  time  of  the  war. — Hollingshead^s  discourse  ;  U.  S. 
gazette,  October  14,  1805  ;  Ramsay^ s  S.  C.  i.  146;  Holmes'  annals, 
ii,  352  ;  Marshall,  ii.  389. 

MURRAY  (Joseph),  a  friend  of  literature,  was  a  native  it  is  be- 
lieved of  Great  Britain,  and  educated  in  that  country.  He  was  one 
of  his  majesty's  council  and  attorney  general  for  the  province  of  New 
York.  He  left  the  whole  of  his  estate,  consisting  of  books,  lands, 
and  other  property,  in  value  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  king's  college. — Miller,\\.  357. 

MURRAY  (William  Vans'),  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Batavian  republic,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  the  year  1761  or 
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1 762.      Huvinp;  received  an  education  preparatory  to  the  practice  of 
the  htw,  iinmedialcly  after  the  peace  of  1783  he  went  to  Lonuonaud 
resided  tluec  years  as  a  student  in  the  temple.     At  an  age  when  the 
passions  are  generally  unrestrained  ;  with  a  constitution  of  exquisite 
sensit)iiuy  ;    and  in  the  midst  of  u  splendid  and  luxurious  metropo- 
lis, ne  retained  the  resolution  and  the  firmness  to  devote  his  time 
and  attention  to  tuose  objects,  which  were  to  mark  the  usefulness  of 
l.is  future  life.     The  observations  of  Dr.  Price,  of  Mr.  Turgot,  and 
of  ibe  abbe  de  Mably  on   the  constitutions  and   laws  of  the  United 
St.ites  bemg  published  during  his  residence  in  England  he  studied 
them  with  persevering  and  honest  research,  and  gave  the  public  the 
result  of  his  reflections  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  favorably  received. 
In  tae  summer  of  1784,  during  a  vacation,  he  made  an  excursion  of 
about  six.  weeks  to  Holland  ;  and  during  this  short  time,  in  which  he 
travelled  over  that  country,  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the  use  of  his 
pen.    The  minutes,  which  he  then  took,  he  afterwards  digested  and 
inetnodized  into  a  regular  work.     The  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  whom  he  was  most  alTectionulcly  attached,  reaching 
him  at  a  time,  when  his  health  was  precc.rious,   he  sunk  under  the 
afHiction,  and  he  did  not  i  ise  from  his  sick  bed  for  six  weeks.     After 
a  tedious  convalescence  of  several  months  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.     He  immediately  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  but 
the  voice  of  his  country  soon  called  him  to  her  councils.      He  was 
first  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  at  three 
successive  elections  from  1791   to  1797  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States.      This  station  he   filled  with 
distinguished  honor.      His  eloquence  in  debate   placed  him  in  the 
same  rank  with  Madison   and  Ames,  Giles  and  Dexter.      A  re- 
gard to  his  fortune,  which  was  not  affluent,  and  which  was  suffering 
from  his  devotion  to  the  public  service,  at  length  induced  him  in 
1797  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  congress.      But 
his  merit  and  talenis  had  not  escaped  the  discerning  eye  of  Wash- 
ington, who  in  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  administration  appointed 
Mr.  Murray  as  minister  of  the   United  States  to  the  Batavian  re- 
public.     This  station  had  been  occupied  about  three  years  by  the 
honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  now  received  a  commission  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon.      Mr.  Murray  arrived  at  the 
Hap-ue  at  a  very  critical  period  of  affairs,  for  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  United  States  and  France  was  approaching  to  arupture> 
and  the  influence  of  the  latter  over  the  Batavian  councils  was  uncon- 
trolled.    But  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness,  of  address,  and  of 
conciliation  he  succeeded  in  preserving  uninterrupted  harmony  be- 
tween the  American  and  Batavian  nations ;  and  the  first  advances 
towards  a  restoration  of  the  harmony   between  this  country   and 
F'ance  were   made  between  Mr.  Murray  and   Mr.  Pichon,  then 
charge  des  affaires  at  the  Hague.    These  led  to  certain  propositions 
from  the  French  government  for  a  renewal  of  direct  negotiation. 
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which  the  American  minister  transmitted  to  his  government.  When 
the  despatches  were  received  by  Mr.  Adams,  then  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  thought  that  a  regard  to  the  honor  and  interest  of 
his  country  obliged  him  to  improve  this  opportunity  for  making  an 
attempt  to  divert  from  the  American  people  the  calamities  of  war. 
Such  was  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Murray,  that  he  nominated  him  as 
sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  republic  to  prosecute  the 
negotiation.  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth and  Mr.  Davie  were  afterwards  associated  with  him  as  col- 
leagues. He  assisted  in  making  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at 
Paris  September  30,  1800,  and  which  has  contributed  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  prosperity  of  America.  Immediately  after  signing  that 
instrument  he  returned  to  his  station  as  minister  resident  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  remained  till  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
December  1801,  it  having  been  judged  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  expense  of  supporting  that  mission.  From  this  period  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  his  seat  in  Cambridge  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Ma- 
ryland. His  health,  which  had  always  been  infirm,  soon  began  to 
decline,  and  he  died  December  1 1,  1803,  in  the  forty  second  year  of 
his  age.  In  pi-ivate  life  he  was  remarkably  pleasing  in  his  manners 
and  at  once  amusing  and  instructive  in  his  conversation.  With  a 
mind  of  incessant  activity  he  united  the  fancy  of  a  poet.  He  had 
a  strong  and  genuine  relish  for  the  fine  arts,  a  refined  and  delicate 
taste  for  literature,  and  a  persevering  fondness  for  the  pursuits  of 
science.  The  keenness  of  his  sensibility  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
conceptions  gave  him  a  sense  of  decorum,  which  seemed  almost  in- 
tuitive. He  perceived  instantaneously  and  felt  deeply  every  depar- 
ture from  it ;  but  his  wit  and  temper  always  led  him  to  consider 
with  good  humor  the  improprieties  of  conduct,  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  observation.  Though  both  from  principle  and 
disposition  he  kept  his  powerful  talent  at  ridicule  under  a  well  disci- 
plined control,  yet  it  could  not  always  avoid  those  resentments, 
which  are  the  only  defence  of  dulness  and  folly  against  it.  His  fa- 
cility in  writing  was  proportioned  to  the  vivacity  of  his  mind.  His 
letters  by  their  elegance,  their  simplicity,  their  poignant  wit,  and 
unbounded  variety  of  style,  hiight  serve  as  models  of  epistolary  cor- 
respom]ence. ^--Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  JaJiuary  17,  1804  ;  JV.  Y.  herald, 
December  21,  1803  ;  Mr.  Adaim'  letter  of  April  26,  1809,  in  the  Bos- 
ton patriot. 

NELSON  (Thomas),  governor  of  Virginia,  was  a  distinguished 
patriot  in  the  revolution,  and  uniformly  ardent  in  his  attachment  to 
liberty.  When  Virginia  was  threatened  to  be  made  the  theatre  of 
war,  he  was  appointed  general  by  the  legislature,  and  he  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1781, 
The  officers  at  the  siege  of  York  witnessed  his  merit,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  died  in  February  1789. 
■-■^American  viusnim^  vii.  213, 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
first  settled  in  1623  by  persons  sent  out  by  Gorges  and  Mason 
under  authority  of  a  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth.  This 
council  had  been  established  in  1 620  by  king  James  and  he  gave  to 
it  the  territory  extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty  eighth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  The  settlements  went  on  but  slowly  for 
several  years.  In  1638  three  associations  for  government  were 
formed  at  Portsmouth,  Dover,  and  Exeter.  In  1641  and  1642  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  securing  to  themselves  the  same 
privileges  with  the  rest  of  the  colony,  and  being  exempted  from  all 
public  charges,  except  such  as  arose  among  themselves.  New 
Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts  and  a  royal  govern- 
Tnent  established  in  1680,  consisting  of  a  president  and  council 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  representatives  chosen  by  the  people. 
A  change  took  place  in  1686  and  all  New  England  was  entrusted  to 
a  president  and  council.  After  the  imprisonment  of  Andros  the 
union  with  Massachusetts  was  revived  in  1689,  but  in  1692  the  old, 
separate  government  was  reestablished.  From  1699  to  1702  it  was 
united  with  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  from  1702  to  1741 
with  Massachusetts.  A  separate  government  subsisted  from  this 
period  till  the  revolution  in  1775,  when  a  provincial  convention  was 
formed.  A  temporary  constitution  was  formed  in  1776;  anew 
constitution  was  established  in  1784,  and  this,  being  altered  and 
amended  in  1792,  is  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  state.  New 
Hampshire  suffered  much  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  in  all  military 
enterprises  it  took  an  active  part.  During  the  war  in  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  parliament  its  troops  were 
distinguished.  The  constitution  of  this  state  establishes  a  general 
court,  consisting  of  a  house  of  representatives,  and  a  senate,  the 
members  of  which  are  annually  chosen.  The  governor  also  is 
annually  elected  by  the  people,  and  has  a  council  to  advise  him. — 
Belknafi's  A*.  Hamfishire  ;  Hutchinson  ;  Holmes*  annals  ;  Douglass, 
ii.  22—5 1  ;    Wynne,  i.  202—2  18. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  first 
settled  by  the  Swedes,  and  was  formerly  a  part  of  New  Netherlands, 
which  was  divided  into  Nova  Caesarea,  or  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  in  1664,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Jersey,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  sir 
George  Carteret,  to  whom  this  territory  was  granted.  Philip  Car- 
teret was  appointed  governor  in  1665,  and  took  possession  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  the  capital,  then  consisting  of  four  families,  just  settled 
in  the  wilderness.  In  1672  he  was  driven  from  his  government  by 
insurgents,  who  refused  the  payment  of  quit  rents  under  pretence, 
that  they  held  their  possessions  by  Indian  grants  and  not  from  the 
proprietors.  In  1673  the  Dutch  retook  New  Netherlands,  but  in 
the  following  year  it  was  restored  by  treaty  to  the  English.      In 
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1676  New  Jersey  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey.  The 
government  of  the  latter  was  retained  as  a  dependency  of  New  York, 
and  a  confusion  of  jurisdiction  commenced,  which  long  distracted 
the  people,  and  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  authority  of  the  proprietors.  "West  Jersey  was  reinstated  in  its 
former  privileges  in  1680.  Sir  George  Carteret  in  1682  transfer- 
Ted  his  rights  in  East  Jersey  to  William  Penn.  At  this  time  there 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  province  about  seven  hundred  families. 
In  1688  the  Jersies  were  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  England. 
They  were  united  under  one  government  in  1702,  and  received  the 
single  name  of  New  Jersey.  Cornbury,  governor  of  New  York, 
Was  appointed  also  to  the  chief  command  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
union  continued  till  1738,  when  this  colony  received  a  separate 
governor.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  this  state  suffer- 
ed much.  Her  losses  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  states.  Her  soldiers 
gained  great  distinction,  and  she  can  boast  of  places  rendered  famous 
by  exploits ;  places,  which  cannot  be  mentioned  without  bringing 
to  the  recollection  the  name  of  Washington,  who  earned  in  them 
the  laurels,  with  which  his  head  has  been  encircled  by  American 
historians.  The  present  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  adopted 
by  a  provincial  congress  July  2,  1776.  By  this  instrument  the 
power  of  enacting  laws  is  vested  in  a  legislative  council  and  a 
general  assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  annually  chosen.  The 
governor  is  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  these  two  bodies  every  year. 
He  has  a  casting  vote  in  the  council,  and  with  them  is  a  court  of 
appeals  in  the  last  resort.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  con- 
tinue in  office  for  seven  years,  and  other  justices  for  five  years,  and 
all  are  appointed  by  the  council  and  assembly.— SotzVA's  A".  Jersey  ; 
Douglass,^  ii,  266 — 296  ;  Wynne^  i.  202—2 1 8  ;  Mod,  universal  hist. 
xxxix.  361— 368  ;  Holmes' annals. 

NEWMAN  (Samuel),  first  minister  of  Rehoboth,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  at  Banbury,  England,  in  1600,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1636.  After  his  arrival  he 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dorchester,  and  then  becoming  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Weymouth  continued  there  about  five  years.  In 
1644  he  removed  with  a  part  of  his  church  and  settled  Rehoboth. 
He  died  July  5,  1663,  aged  sixty  three  years.  While  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  animated  and  zealous  in 
his  preaching,  he  was  also  hospitable,  charitable,  and  pious.  In  his 
last  illness  he  sent  for  one  of  his  deacons,  and  after  requesting  him 
to  make  a  prayer,  said, "  and  now,  ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  come  and 
do  your  duty.'*  He  then  immediately  expired.  He  compiled  a 
concordance  of  the  scriptures,  which  was  published  in  London  in  a 
thick  folio,  1643.  While  he  was  at  Rehoboth  he  revised  it,  using 
pine  knots  in  the  night  instead  of  candles.  It  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  Cambridge  concordance. —  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses^ 
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ii.    330;  Magnolia,  iii.  113 — 116;     Holmes*  annalsy  i.  332,  333^ 
JVeal's  JS/'.  E.  i.  359  ;   Morton,  176  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  ix.  191. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Anierica,was  discovered 
in  1608  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  passed  up  the  river,  which  bears  his 
name.  His  right  to  the  country,  which  he  had  discovered  under  a 
commission  from  king  James  I,  he  sold  to  the  Dutch.  In  1614  the 
states  general  granted  a  patent  for  an  exclusive  trade  on  Hudson's 
river  to  a  number  of  merchants,  who  built  a  fort  near  Albany.  In  the 
same  year  the  Dutch  were  visited  by  captain  Argal  from  Virginia, 
and  being  unable  to  resist  him  they  submitted  for  the  time  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  country  was  granted  by  the  states  general 
to  the  West  India  company  in  1621.  In  June  1629  Wouter  Van 
Twiller  arrived  at  fort  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  government.  The  extension  of  the  English  settlements 
naturally  occasioned  some  disputes  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
Dutch  possessions.  The  last  Dutch  governor  was  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
who  began  his  administration  in  1 647.  The  inroads  upon  his  ter- 
ritory kept  him  constantly  employed.  In  1655  he  subdued  the  few- 
Swedes  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  placed  the  country  un- 
der the  command  of  a  lieutenant  governor.  But  he  was  himself  oblig- 
ed at  last  to  submit  to  the  English.  The  country  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch  was  given  by  the  king  of  England  to  the  duke  of  York 
and  Albany.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  on  the  twenty  sev- 
enth of  August  1664  governor  Stuyvesant  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  capitulating  to  colonel  Nicolls,  and  the  whole  of  the  New 
Netherlands  soon  became  subject  to  the  English  crown.  The  coun- 
try was  retaken  by  the  Dutch  in  1 673,  but  it  was  restored  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1683  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  first  participat- 
ed in  the  legislative  power.  Previously  to  this  period  they  had 
been  completely  subjected  to  the  governor  ;  but  in  this  year  they 
were  summoned  to  choose  representatives  to  meet  in  an  assembly. 
In  1688  New  York  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  England. 
In  1691  a  governor  arrived  from  England  and  the  first  assembly  af- 
ter the  revolution  was  held. 

From  the  influence  of  the  French  over  the  Indians  and  from  its 
proximity  to  Canada  New  York  suffered  many  inconveniences  ;  but 
the  war  against  the  French  was  frequently  carried  on  with  vigor, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  was  generally  secured.  While 
this  colony  was  subject  to  England  the  government  was  vested  in 
a  governor  andcovmcil,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  twenty  seven  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  people.  Vacancies  in  the  council  were 
filled  up  by  the  governor.  The  present  constitution  of  New  York 
was  established  by  the  convention,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  April 
20,  1777.  The  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen  annually,  and 
those  of  the  senate  every  four  years.  The  governor  is  elected  for 
three  years.  The  legislature  every  year  chooses  four  senators, 
who  with  the  governor  for  their  president  form  the  council  of  ap- 
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pointment.  This  council  appoints  all  officers  civil  and  military, 
excepting  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
first  judges  of  the  county  courts,  who  hold  their  cilices  during 
l^ood  behavior,  or  till  they  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
The  governors  since  the  revolution  have  been  Clinton,  Jay,  Lewis, 
and  Tompkins. — Smith's  hist.  .V.  Yoi-k  ;  Mod.  univers.  hist,  xxxix. 
346 — 361;  Wynne,  i.  170 — 196;  Dou^lass^ii.  220 — 266;  Holmes' 
annuls  ;   Brit,  emfiire  in  America,  i.  236  — 2  80. 

NICOLL  (John,  m.  d.),  an  eminent  physician  in  New  York,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  receiving  in 
the  college  of  that  city  the  highest  honors,  that  belong  to  his  profes- 
sion. Retaining  the  highest  attachment  to  the  doctrine,  constitution, 
«nd  discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  after  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  first 
presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  Avhich  was  established  in  1719. 
He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  in  creeling  a  house  of 
woi'ship.  As  a  physician  he  was  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  his 
patients.  The  poor  he  cheerfully  visited  without  the  prospect  of 
reward.  After  a  life  distinguished  for  benevolence  ana  piety  he 
died  October  2,  1743,  aged  sixty  three  years.— .Pe??2^erro?z'5-  funeral 
sermon  ;   Smith's  JV.  York,  1 9  1 . 

NILES  (Samuel),  minister  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  May  I,  1674  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1699. 
He  afterwards  preached  for  some  time  in  Rhode  Island  in  a  district 
called  ministerial  lands.  In  1710  he  removed  from  Kingston  to 
Braintree,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  second  church 
May  23,  1711.  In  1759,  sixty  years  after  he  received  the  first 
honors  of  college,  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  died 
May  1,  1762,  aged  eighty  eight  years.  He  published  a  brief  and 
•sorrowful  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land, 1745  ;  vindication  of  divers  important  doctrines,  8vo,  1752  ; 
scripture  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  answer  to  Taylor,  8vo,  1757. 

NISBET  (Charles,  d.  d.),  first  president  of  Dickinson  college, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1737,  and  was  for  many  years 
minister  of  Montrose.  During  the  struggle  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  such  was  his  attachment  to  liberty,  that  he  dared 
to  lift  up  his  voice  in  favor  of  America.  When  Dickinson  college 
was  founded  at  Carlisle  in  1783  he  was  chosen  its  principal,  though 
he  did  not  arrive  in  this  country  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  this 
office  till  1785.  He  died  January  17,  1804,  in  the  sixty  sev- 
enth year  of  his  age.  His  imagination  was  lively  and  fertile,  and 
his  understanding  equally  acute  and  vigorous.  He  possessed  a 
memory  tenacious  almost  beyond  belief,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a 
correct  taste.  By  unwearied  study  his  mind  was  stored  with  gen- 
eral erudition  and  miscellaneous  knowledge  in  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  He  could  repeat  with  great  facility  all  the  beautiful  and 
Siriking  passages  of  the  classic  authors.  He  v/as  acquainted  both 
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with  the  ancient  learned  languages,  and  with  the  modern  langua'gcs^- 
of  Europe.  His  attention  was  directed  to  almost  every  subject. 
While  he  embraced  the  circle  of  tiie  sciences,  he  also  descended  to 
every  topic  relative  to  public  and  private  affairs,  and  thus  he  was 
qualified  for  leading  the  conversation  in  every  company.  His  lee*- 
tures  in  the  college,  which  were  designed  to  communicate  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  were  plain  and  simple,  but  rich  in  solid 
learning.  In  private  life  he  was  a  most  entertaining  companion,  for 
his  humor  was  excellent  and  exhaustless.  His  penetrating  mind 
perceived  relations  and  connexions  among  things,  which  escaped 
almost  every  other,  and  he  was  constantly  enlivening  conversation 
with  flashes  of  wit.  He  was  master  of  the  lively  anecdote,  the 
smart  repartee,  the  keen  irony,  and  the  delicate  rebuke.  His  re- 
marks on  men  were  often  severe  and  cutting,  for  being  himself 
upright,  he  had  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  deceit  and  chicanery  in  oth- 
ers. His  independent  mind  scorned  the  idea  of  procuring  favor  or 
ensuring  popularity  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  the  most  digni- 
fied and  virtuous  sentiments,  and  he  had  no  respect  for  the  man,  who 
to  obtain  the  one  or  the  other  would  cringe  to  the  multitude.  His 
manners  were  gentle,  unassuming,  simple,  and  in  the  common 
affairs  and  traffic  of  this  world  he  was  a  very  child.  His  temper 
was  cheerful,  his  morals  unimpeached,  and  his  piety  unquestioned. 
As  the  principal  of  a  coUci^e,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  a  true 
patriot,  as  a  good  man  he  has  not  often  been  surpassed. — 'issembly's 
miss,  magazine.^  iii.  286 — 288  ;  Carliale  herald ;  Gazette  U.  S.  Feb' 
ruaryT,  1804. 

NORRIS  (John),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  theological  sem- 
inary in  Andover,  was  for  many  years  a  respectable  merchant  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  On  the  twenty  first  of  March  1808  he  gave 
ten  thousand  dollars  towards  estabiishing  the  institution  at  Andover. 
This  was  a  day  of  unequalled  munificence,  for  on  the  same  day 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Bartlet,  merchants  of  Newburyport,  gave  tow- 
ards the  same  object  the  former  ten  thousand  and  the  latter  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Norris  lived  to  see  the  seminary  opened  oii 
the  twenty  eighth  of  September.  He  died  December  22,  1808,  in 
the  fifty  eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  that  he  was  for  several  years  elected  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  Obtaining,  through  the  divine 
blessing  upon  his  industry?  an  ample  fortune,  he  considered  himself 
as  the  steward  of  God,  and  his  abundant  liberality  flowed  in  various 
channels.  Though  his  extreme  self  diffidence,  and  perhaps  erroneous 
views  of  the  qualifications  for  approaching  the  Lord's  table  prevented 
him  from  making  a  public  profession  of  religion  ;  yet  when  convers- 
ing on  the  subject  he  was  often  known  to  tremble.  His  house  was  a 
house  of  prayer,  in  which  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ascended 
to  the  mercy  seat,  and  he  was  constant  in  his  attendahce  on  public 
worship.      Being  asked  by  a  friend  whether  he  did  not  entertain  a 
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hope,  that  he  was  a  Christian,  be  replied  in  a  solemn  manner, "  1 
wouid  not  relinquish  my  hope,  that  i  am  a  child  ol  God,  tor  thous- 
ands oi  yvoi ids,. "—'Pano/ilisi:  and  miss.  mag. .united^  i.  487,  488. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  United  States  oi  America, 
was  orig,iiialiy  included  in  the  territory,  called  South  Virginia,  and 
it  was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  first  English  setllemeiits  were 
made  in  America.  They  were  however  broken  up,  and  the  first 
permanent  colony  was  est.tbiished  on  the  Chesapeak.  This  state 
was  afterwarcis  included  in  the  grant  of  Carolina  in  1663.  It  be- 
gan to  be  settled  abuut  the  year  1710  by  a  few  Palatines  from  Ger- 
many, who  had  been  so  much  harrassed  by  a  calamitous  war,  as  to 
be  very  desirous  ot  a  secure  retreat,  even  tnough  it  should  be  in  the 
wilderness.  They  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  their  fancied 
asylum  in  Albermarle  and  Bath  precincts,  when  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  savages.  The  colony  was  almost  destroyed,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  settlers  being  massacred.  Assistance  however  having 
been  obtained  from  South  Carolina,  the  Indians  were  entirely  de- 
fe.^ted  and  driven  back.  This  was  in  the  year  1712.  Afterthis  the 
infant  colony  remained  in  peace  and  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
general  government  of  South  Carolina  till  the  year  1729,  when  sev- 
<;n  of.the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  vested  their  prop- 
erty and  jurisdiction  in  the  crown,  and  the  colony  was  erected  into  a 
Eep.irate  province  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  present 
liaiics  were  established  by  an  order  of  king  George  II.  It  w«s  made 
a  regal  government,  the  governor  and  council  being  appointed  by 
his  majesty.  In  1771  there  was  an  insurrection  of  a  body  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  complained  of  oppressions  practised  in  the  law ;  they 
called  themselves  regulators,  and  it  was  their  object  to  prostrate  the 
government.  Governor  Tryon  marched  against  them,  and  totally 
defeated  them,  leaving  three  hun'dred  dead  on  the  field.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  regulators  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  British,  and  were  defeated  by  colonel  Caswell  in  February  1776. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  December  following  the  present  constitution  of 
this  state  was  adopted  by  a  congress,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It 
establishes  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
commons,  the  members  of  which  are  annually  chosen.  The  judges 
of  the  courts  are  appointed  by  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior.  The  assembly  also  annually  elects  the 
governor,  who  is  not  eligible  longer  than  three  years  in  six  succes- 
sive years.  He  has  a  council  of  seven. —  Wynne,  ii.  25C«^269j 
Holmes'  annals  ;  Morse's  geography. 

NORTON  (John),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  at  Starford  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  May  6,  J  606,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  After  he  had  taken  his  first  degree,  he 
became  usher  of  the  school  and  curate  of  the  church  in  his  native 
town.  A  lecture  was  at  this  time  supported  at  Starford  by  a  num- 
>bcr  of  pious  ministers,  and  throu<^h  their  k.hors  Mr.  Norton,  who 
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was  himself  a  preacher,  though  like  many  others  ignorant  of  his 
own  character  and  unacquainted  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  was 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  sin,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  brought  to  repentance.  The  view  of  his  own  heart  and 
life,  compared  with  the  holy  law  of  God,  almost  overwhelmed  him 
with  despair  ;  but  at  length  the  promises  of  the  gospel  administered 
to  him  inexpressible  joy.  His  attention  had  been  hitherto  occupied 
in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  but  he  now  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  theology,  and  being  by  his  own  experience 
acquainted  with  repentance,  and  faith,  and  holiness,  he  preached  up- 
on these  subjects  with  zeal  and  eftect.  He  soon  became  eminent. 
His  talents  and  learning  would  have  insured  to  him  preferments  in 
the  church,  if  his  regard  to  the  purity  of  Christian  worship  could 
have  allowed  him  to  submit  to  the  impositions  of  the  establishment. 
He  embarked  for  New  England  in  1634, but  a  violent  storm  obliged 
him  to  return.  In  the  following  year  he  sailed  again  for  this  coun- 
try, and  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  company  with  Mr.  Winslow  in  Oc- 
tober. He  preached  in  this  town  during  most  of  the  winter,  and  was 
earnestly  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  ;  but  the  state  of 
things  in  the  colony  did  not  please  him.  Early  in  1636  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  high  y  respected,  being  consulted  by  the 
magistrates  in  some  of  their  most  difficult  affairs.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  he  accepted  an  invitaiion  to  settle  in  Ipswich,  where  a 
church  had  been  gathered  in  1634.  In  1639  Mr.  Rogers  was  es- 
tablished as  his  colleague.  While  Mr.  Norton  was  minister  of 
Ipswich  he  wrote  a  number  of  books,  which  procured  him  a  high 
reputation.  He  assisted  in  formuig  the  Cambridge  platform,  which 
was  adopted  in  1648.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton  at  the  close 
of  1652,  the  churcii  in  Boston  applied  to  Mr.  Norton  to  become 
their  minister.  He  accordingly  preached  in  that  town  for  some 
time  with  the  consent  of  his  people ;  but  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Rogers  in  1655  they  reclaimed  him.  Though  a  number  of  coun- 
cils, called  upon  the  occasion,  advised  his  removal  to  Boston,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ipswich  declined  giving  him  a  dismission.  At  length 
the  governor  and  magistrates  Avere  under  the  necessity  of  summon- 
ing a  council,  whose  advice  or  result  was  followed,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered as  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  authority.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  was  the  minister  of  Boston,  and  was  eminently  useful. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adr 
dress  him.  Mr.  Norton  and  Simon  Bradstreet  were  accordingly- 
appointed  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose.  They 
sailed  for  England  in  February  1662  anc!  returned  in  September, 
brini?ing  with  them  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  he  promised  to 
confirm  the  charter,  but  required  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  in  his  name,  and  that  all  persons  of  pood  and  honest  lives 
should  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  their 
children  to  baptism.     The  agents,  who  had  faithfully  endeavored  tp 
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serve  the  colony,  on  their  return  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  the 
siuotliered  grief  of  Mr.  Norton  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment, 
Avhich  he  received,  it  is  thought  hastened  his  end.  He  died  sud- 
denly April  5,  1663,  aged  near  fifty  seven  years.  He  left  no 
children.     Mr.  Davenport  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Norton  wus  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  In  controversy 
he  was  very  acute,  for  his  powerful  talents  had  been  cultivated  by 
an  excellent  education,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen.  In  his  religious  sentiments  he  accorded  with  the  first 
fathers  of  New  England.  The  doctiines,  for  wnich  he  contended, 
were  the  following;  that  there  is  one  God  subsisting  in  three 
persons ;  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  cause  of  all  causes,  and 
second  causes  the  effects  of  the  first  cause  ;  that  the  will  of  man  is 
an  instrument  disposed  and  determined  unto  its  action  accoi'ding 
unto  the  decree  of  God,  being  as  much  subordinate  to  it  as  the  axe 
is  to  the  hand  of  the  hewer ;  that  man  even  in  violating  God's  com- 
mand fulfils  God's  decree  ;  that  the  infallible  ordering  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  for  a  better  end,  and  the  forbidding  of  sin  are  not  at  all 
inconsistent,  but  fall  under  the  compass  of  the  same  one  volition  of 
God,  which  cannot  lie  resisted  or  defeated ;  that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  and  yet  that  he  does  not  merely  permit  it,  since  he 
has  decreed  it ;  that  the  reprobates  freely  commit  such  a  measure 
of  sin  as  fits  them  for  the  intended  measure  of  wrath  ;  that  man  is  a 
free  agent,  having  a  rfeal  efliciency,  though  subordinate  to  the  first 
cause,  which  determines  the  second  in  its  operation  ;  that  all  man- 
kind participated  in  Adam's  sin  and  also  have  it  imputed  to  them  ; 
that  original  sin  is  the  hereditary  and  habitual  contrariety  and  en- 
mity of  the  nature  of  man  against  the  whole  will  of  God  ;  that  God  has 
elected  whom  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy  he  pleased  to  eternal  life  ;  that 
the  conversion  of  these  is  the  effect  of  God's  Spirit;  that  good  works 
are  necessary  as  the  way  to  salvation,  but  not  as  the  cause  ;  that  the 
only  meritorious  cause  of  salvation  is  the  active  and  passive  obedi- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  imputed  unto  those,  who  believe,  and 
is  received  by  faith  alone  ;  that  only  the  elect  believe  in  the  Re- 
deemer ;  that  their  belief  or  faith  is  the  effect  of  special,  absolute, 
irresistible  grace  ;  and  that  the  will  is  passive,  not  having  the  nature 
of  a  free  agent,  in  the  first  reception  of  grace.  His  sermons  were 
written  with  great  care,  and  in  his  extemporary  devotional  perform- 
ances there  was  a  variety  and  fulness  and  fervor  seldom  equalled. 
A  good  man  of  Ipswich  used  frequently  to  walk  to  Boston,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles,  to  attend  the  Thursday  lecture,  and 
would  say,  that  it  was  worth  a  great  journey  to  unite  in  one  of  Mr. 
Norton's  prayers.  His  example,  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  was  so 
much  followed,  that  some  young  ministers  were  able  to  continue 
their  addresses  to  God  for  more  than  an  hour  with  great  propriety  ; 
and  without  Avearying  those,  who  joined  with  them.  In  his  natural 
tempep  Mr,  Norton  v»'as  somewhat  irascible,  but  being  taught  by 
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the  grace  of  God  to  govern  his  passions,  his  renewed  heart  rendered 
him  meek,  courteous,  and  amiable.  Still  a  mistaken  zeal  tor  th© 
Xvuiti  made  him,  as  i.  made  his  contemporaries,  triendly  to  persecu- 
tion. He  was  convinced,  tnat  some  ditTerence  ot  sentiment  must 
l)e  permitted,  and  wished  that  an  erroneous  conscience  should  be 
treated  with  tenderness ;  but  when  the  iundamental  doctrmes  of 
Christianity  were  denied,  or  errors  were  supported  by  a  contuma- 
cious wiii,  especially  li"  they  produced  disturbance  in  the  state,  then 
he  thought  it  indispensably  necessary  to  be  acquainted,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  with  the  holy  tactics  ot'tbe  civil  sword."  The  disuse 
oi  this  instrument,  in  his  opinion,  gave  opportunity  for  the  rise  of 
the  man  ot  sin  ;  the  abuse  of  it  maintained  him  ;  but  the  good  use 
of  it  would  tend  to  destroy  him.  With  these  sentiments  he  prob- 
ably encouraged  the  magistrates  in  their  persecution  of  the  quakers, 
who  in  return  represented  to  the  king  and  parliament,  that  "  John 
Norton,  chief  priest  in  Boston,  by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Lord 
was  smitten,  and  died." 

Mr.Norton  wrote  in  L.'.tin  a  letter  to  the  famous  John  Dury,  which 
was  signed  by  forty  three  other  ministers,  A  translation  of  it  may 
be  found  in  S.  Mather's  apology.  In  1645  he  drew  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  ministers  of  New  England  an  answer  to  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  church  <j;overnment,  which  were  sent  over  by 
William  ApoUonius  under  the  direction  of  the  divines  of  Zealand. 
This  was  the  first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  country.  It  was 
published  with  the  title  of  rcponsio  ad  totum  quaestionum  syllogen 
a.  clariss.  viro  dom.  Gul.  ApoUonio  propositam,  ad  componendas 
controversias  in  Anglia,  Lond.  8vo,  1648.  He  published  als^  a 
discussion  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  questions  about  his 
righteousness  active  and  passive,  and  the  imputation  thereof  in  an- 
swer to  a  dialogue  of  Mr.  Pinchin,  12  mo,  1653  ;  this  was  written 
by  the  direction  of  the  general  court ;  the  orthodox  evangelist,  or  a 
treatise  wherein  many  great  evangeUcal  truths  are  briefly  discussed, 
4to,  1654;  election  sermon,  1657;  the  life  of  Mr.  Cotton,  1658  ; 
the  heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  blasphemies  of  the  present 
generation,  a  treatise  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  quakers,  by  the 
4esire  of  the  general  court,  Svo,  1660;  election  sermon,  1561  ;  a 
,catechism  ;  three  choice  and  profitable  sermons  on  several  texts, 
being  the  last  sermons,  which  he  preached  at  the  election,  at  the 
Thursday  lecture,  and  on  the  sabbath,  \664-.-^Mat/ier's  •life  of  jVor- 
Jon;  magnaliay'ni.32—m'i\;  Morton,  17.7  ;  JVeal's  A''.  £.1.  257,358  ; 
Jlutchinson^  i.  41,  188,  219—224;  Winthro-p,  91;  Besse's  suff. 
Quakers,  ii.  270  ;  Holmes^  annals,  i.  278,  388  ;  Hubbard's  MS.  JST.  E. 
fh.  Ixxiv;    Collect  hist,  soc.  iv.  1 10. 

NOYES  (James),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Newbury,  Massa- 
/:husetts,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1608,  and  was  for 
^ome  time  a  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  mind  -was 
^rst  impressed  by  the  truths  of  religion  through  the  preaching- 0f 
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Or.  Twiss.  After  he  began  to  preach,  as  he  could  not  conscieiv- 
tiously  comply  with  the  cere.iionies  ot  the  estdbdshed  church,  he 
accompanied  his  friend,  the  reverend  Mr.  Parker,  to  New  England 
in  1634.  They  arrived  in  the  month  of  May.  Mr.  Noyes  preach- 
ed about  a  year  at  Mystic,  now  Medford,  when  he  was  invited  to 
become  the  minister  of  Watertown  ;  but  as  he  preferred  a  settle- 
ment with  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  removed  from  Aia^gawam  to  New- 
bury, he  was  established  as  his  colleague  in  1635,  having  the  title 
of  teacher.  He  continued  to  discharge  with  faithfulness  the  duties 
of  his  office  more  than  twenty  years.  After  a  long  sickness,  which 
he  bore  with  patience  and  cl^erfulness,  he  died  October  22,  165  6, 
in  the  forty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Parker 
were  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  friends.  In  England  they  in- 
structed in  the  same  school ;  they  came  to  this  country  in  the  same 
ship  ;  they  were  ministers  in  the  same  church  ;  and  as  Mr.  Parker 
had  no  family,  they  lived  in  the  same  house  Mr.  Noyes  was  very 
much  beloved  by  his  people,  for  he  was  humble,  gentle,  and  con- 
stantly desirous  of  doing  them  good.  He  was  the  implacable  ene- 
my of  heresy  and  schism.  Though  he  could  never  submit  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  English  church,  he  was  not  so  averse  to  episco- 
pacy itself.  He  did  not  approve  of  a  governing  vote  in  the  frater- 
nity, and  he  thought  that  ecclesiastical  councils  should  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  censures  upon  particular  churches.  He  was 
eminently  skilled  in  Greek,  and  he  had  read  the  fathers  and  the 
schoolmen.  His  memory  was  tenacious,  his  invention  rich,  and 
his  judgment  profound.  While  his  manners  were  so  amiable  and 
his  disposition  so  truly  benevolent  and  affectionate,  that  no  one  was 
ever  acquainted  with  him,  wlio  did  not  desire  his  friendship  and  so- 
ciety, he  yet  was  resolute  and  determined  in  his  defence  of  the  truth. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  his  day. 
He  published  the  temple  measured,  or  a  brief  survey  of  the  temple 
mystical,  wliich  is  the  instituted  church  of  Christ,  4to,  1647  ;  a 
catechism,  which  was  reprinted  in  1797  ;  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the 
rights  of  charch  and  state,  contained  in  two  disputations,  the  former 
concerning  the  church,  the  latter  asserting  the  sacredness  of  the 
persons  of  kings  against  king  killing.  This  was  published  by  Mr. 
Woodbridge  of  England  in  1661. -^Mather's  mag-nalla,  iii.  145— 
148  ;  Morse  and  Parish's  JV.  £.  92,  93  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  vii.  242  ; 
Pofikins'  dedicat.  ser7non. 

NOYES  (James),  the  first  minister  of  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1659,  being  educated  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  the 
reverend  Mr.  Parker.  In  the  year  1664  he  began  to  preach  at 
Stonington,  where  he  was  ordained  September  10,  1674  After 
imparting  religious  instruction  to  this  people  fifty  five  years  and  a 
half  he  died  December  30,  1719,  aged  near  eighty  one  years.  His 
brother,  Moses  Noyes,  was  the  first  minister  of  Lyme,  and  died 
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November  10,  1729,  at  the  age  of  eighty  five  years,  sixty  of  which 
he  spent  with  his  people.  Mr.  Noyes  of  Stonington  was  a  disiin-. 
guished  preacher,  carrying  an  uncommon  fervor  and  heavenly  zeal 
into  all  his  public  performances.  His  ordinary  conversation  breath- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  world,  to  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  guide 
his  fellow  men.  In  ecclesiastical  controversies  he  was  eminently 
xiseful.  Being  a  friend  of  literature  he  was  one  of  the  first  trustees 
of  Yale  college.  He  was  also  a  counsellor  in  civil  affairs  at  some 
critical  periods.  As  a  physician  he  was  much  consulted,  and  he 
gave  away  annually  the  amount  of  his  salary  in  medicines.  But 
he  most  delighted  in  his  ministerial  work,  for  his  tenderness  and 
faithfulness  in  which  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved. — Boston 
newsletter,  January  4,  1720  ;    Trumbull's  Cormecticut,  i.  522. 

NOYES  (Nicholas),  minister  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  nephew  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Noyes  of  Newbury,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  December  22, 1647.  He  was  educated  at  the  expense 
of  his  uncle,  the  reverend  Mr.  Parker,  receiving  the  first  honors  of 
Harvard  college  in  1667.  After  having  preached  thirteen  years  in 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  he  I'emoved  to  Salem,  where  he  was  ordain- 
ed as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Higginson  November  14, 
1633.  Mr.  George  Curwin  was  settled  with  him  in  1714,  but  he 
died  in  1717.  Mr.  Noyes  himself,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty  four 
years,  died  December  13,  1717,  being  almost  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  was  never  married.  Acquainted  with  all  the  literature  of  the 
times,  and  having  uncommon  talents  for  his  sacred  work,  his  death 
was  deeply  and  generally  lamented.  He  was  entertaining  and  use- 
ful in  conversation,  of  eminent  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  always  so- 
licitous for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  But  with  all  his  good  quali- 
ties he  unhappily  believed  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  had  some 
influence  in  promoting  those  legal  inquiries  in  1692,  which  reflect 
so  much  disgrace  upon  the  age.  He  afterwards  however  publicly 
confessed  his  error  without  off"ering  any  excuse  for  himself,  or  con- 
cealing any  circumstance  ;  and  he  visited  and  blessed  the  survivors, 
whom  he  had  injured,  asking  always  their  forgiveness.  Such  con- 
duct reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  his  character.  A  letter  of  his 
containing  an  account  of  Mr  James  Noyes  is  preserved  in  Mather's 
magnalia.  He  published  the  election  sermon,  1698  ;  and  a  poem 
on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Joseph  Green  of  Salem  village,  1715. 
-^Collect,  hist.  .9oc.  vi.  2  64,  267,  273,  286  ;  Trumbull's  Connecticut, 
i.  520;   Magimlia,  li'i.  145 — 148. 

OAKES  (Urian),  president  of  Harvard  college,  was  born  in 
England  about  the  year  1631,  and  was  brought  to  America  in  his 
childhood.  A  SAveetness  of  disposition  exhibited  itself  ei.rly  and 
remained  with  him  through  life.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1649.  While  verv  young  and  small  he  published  at 
Cambridge  a  set  of  astronomical  calculations  with  this  apposite 
motto  ; 

Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvis, 
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He  soon  went  to  England,  and  was  settled  In  the  ministry  at 
Titchfield  in  Hampshire.  Being  silenced  in  16G2  with  tlie  other 
nonconforming  ministers,  he  found  an  asylum  in  a  respectable  fam- 
ily, and  afterwards  preached  in  another  congregation.  Such  was 
his  celebrity  for  learning  and  piety,  that  the  church  and  society  of 
Cambridge  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Mitchel  in  1678  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  England  to  invite  him  to  become  their  minister.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  but  through  various  circumstances  did  not  com- 
mence his  labors  in  Cambridge  till  November  8,  1671.  Being 
placed  at  the  head  of  Harvard  college  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hoar, 
he  commenced  the  duties  of  this  office  April  7,  1675,  still  however 
retaining  the  charge  of  his  flock.  But  on  the  second  of  February 
1  680  the  corporation  appointed  him  president,  and  persuaded  him 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  this  object. 
He  died  July  25,  1681,  in  the  fittieth  year  of  his  age,  and  w'as  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  college^  and  by  Mr.  Gookin  in  the 
church  of  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition 
and  distinguished  usefulness.  He  excelled  equally  as  a  scholar, 
as  a  divine,  and  as  a  Christian.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  resplendent  lights,  that  ever  shone 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  He  was  very  humble  with  all  his  great- 
ness, like  the  full  ear  of  corn,  which  hangs  near  the  ground.  In 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mather  America  never  had  a  greater  mas- 
ter of  the  true,  pure,  Ciceronian  Latin,  of  his  skdl  in  which  lan- 
guage an  extract  from  one  of  his  commencement  orations  is  pre- 
served as  a  specimen  in  the  magnalia.  He  published  an  artil- 
lery election  sermon,  entitled,  the  unconquerable,  all  conquering, 
and  more  than  conquering  Christian  soldier,  1672  ;  election  sermon 
1673  ;  a  sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  choice  of  their  military  offi- 
cers ;  a  fast  sermon;  and  an  elegy  in  poetry  on  the  death  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Shepard  of  Charlestown,  1678.  This  is  pathetic  and 
replete  with  imagery. — Holmes'  hist.  Cambridge  ;  and  annals^  ii. 
452  ;  Collect,  hist,  soc.  vii.  31,  51 — 54  ;  Mather's  magnalia,  iv.  129, 
186 — 188,  190  ;  Mai's  JV.  E.  ii.  41,  42  ;  J'/onconform.  memorial,  ii. 
280—282. 

OCCUM  (Sampson),  an  Indian  minister  of  the  Mohcagan  tribe, 
was  a  heathen  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  embraced  Christ- 
ianity. He  was  for  three  years  the  pupil  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Wheelock.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  schoolmaster  on  long  Isl- 
and, officiating  at  the  same  time  as  the  public  teacher  of  the  Indian 
tribe  at  Montauk  till  his  ordination  by  the  Suffijlk  presbytery  Aug- 
ust 2  9,  1759.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  several  missions  to 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  particularly  to  the  six  nations.  In  1765 
or  1766  he  accompanied  the  reverend  Mr.  Whitaker  to  London  t© 
solicit  benefactions  for  Dr.  Wheelock's  school.  About  the  year 
1786  he  with  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  uluhheakaneok  Indians, 
who  jived  on  the  sea  coast  in  ConnecticcN  removed  to  the  neighbor- 
59 
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liood  of  Oneida  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  at  first  the 
minister  of  Brotherton  ;  but  lor  the  last  years  of  his  lite  he  resided 
with  the  Indians  at  New  Stockbridge.  He  died  in  July  1792,  aged 
sixty  nine  years.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  Indians  attended  his 
funeral.  At  his  first  entrance  on  the  ministry  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  he  was  respected  in  his  Christian  and  ministerial 
character.  He  preached  with  acceptance  to  the  polished  inhabitants 
of  Boston  and  New  York.  An  account  of  the^ontuuk  Indians, 
written  by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  historical  collections.  He  says, 
that  they  had  a  multitude  of  gods. — BiieWs  ordinat.  ser7n.  and  letter 
to  Bostivick ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  iv.  63  ;  v.  13  ,-  ix.  89,  90  ;  x.  103 — . 
111. 

OGDEN  (Jacob),  a  physician  of  New  York,  published  about  the 
year  1764  observations  on  a  species  of  the  sore  throat,  then  preva- 
lent and  mortal. — Ka7nsay's  review  of  medicine^  36  ;  Miller^  i  3  19. 

OGDEN  (Matthias),  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  took  an  early  and  a  deciiled  part  in  the  late  contest 
Avith  Great  Britain.  He  joined  the  army  ui  Cambridge,  and  such  was 
his  zeal  and  resolution,  that  he  accompanied  Arnold  in  penetrating 
through  the  wilderness  to  Canada.  He  was  engaged  in  the  attack 
\ipon  Quebec  and  was  carried  wounded  Irom  the  place  of  engage- 
ment. On  his  i-eturn  from  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  in  Avhich  station  he  continued  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  When  peace  took  place  he  was  honored  by 
congress  with  a  commission  of  brigadier  general.  He  died  at  Eliz- 
abethtown.  New  Jersey,  March  31,  1791.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  liberality  and  philanthropy.  He  was  generous,  amiable, 
and  endeared  to   his  friends. — Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Jjiril  13,  1791. 

OGLETHORPE  (James),  the  founder  of  Georgia,  was  born  in 
England  about  the  year  1688.  Entering  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
he  served  under  prince  Eugene,  to  whom  he  became  secretary  and 
aid  de  camp.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he  was  returned  a  m.em- 
ber  of  parliament,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  useful  senator  by 
proposing  several  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  a  reform 
in  the  prisons.  His  philanthrophy  is  commemorated  in  Thompson's 
seasons.  His  benevolence  led  him  in  1732  to  become  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Georgia,  a  colony,  the  design  of  whose  settlement  was 
principally  to  i-escue  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  miseries  of  poverty,  to  open  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
protestants  of  Europe,  and  to  carry  to  the  natives  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
embarked  in  November  with  a  number  of  emigrants,  and  arriving 
at  Carolina  in  the  middle  of  January  1733,  he  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  Savannah  river,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah. He  made  treaties  with  the  Indians,  ahd  crossed  the  At- 
lantic several  times  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Being 
appointed  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces 
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in  South  and  Carolina  Georgia,  he  brought  from  England  in  1738  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men  to  protect  the  southern  frontiers  from 
the  Spaniards.  A  mutiny  was  soon  excited  in  his  camp,  and  a  dar- 
ing attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  ;  but  his  life  was  wonder- 
fully preserved  through  the  care  of  that  providence,  which  controls 
all  earthly  agents,  and  superintends  every  event.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Avar  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  in  1739 
he  visited  the  Indians  to  secure  their  friendship,  and  in  1740  he 
went  into  Florida  on  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  St.  Augus- 
tine. As  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to  Georgia,  three  thousand  men, 
a  part  of  whom  were  from  Havanna,  were  sent  in  1742  to  drive 
Oglethorpe  from  the  frontiers.  When  this  force  proceeded  up  the 
Alatamaha,  passing  fort  St.  Simon's  without  injury,  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Frederica.  He  had  but  about  seven  hundred  men, 
besides  Indians.  Yet  with  a  part  of  these  he  approached  within  two 
miles  of  the  enemy's  camp,  with  the  design  of  attacking  ti'.em  by 
surprise,  when  a  French  soldier  of  his  party  fired  his  musket 
and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines.  His  situation  was  now  very  crit- 
ical, for  he  knew,  that  the  deserter  would  make  known  his  weak- 
ness. Returning  however  to  Frederica,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  expedient.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  desir- 
ing hira  to  acquaint  the  Spaniards  with  the  defenceess  state  of 
Frederica,  and  to  urge  them  to  the  attack ;  if  he  could  not  effect 
this  object,  he  drected  him  to  use  all  his  art  to  persuade  them 
to  stay  three  days  at  fort  Simon's  as  within  that  time  he  should 
have  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  land  forces,  with  six  ships 
of  war,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  drop  a  hint  of 
admiral  Vernon's  meditated  attack  upon  St.  Augustine.  A  Span- 
ish prisoner  was  entrusted  with  this  letter  under  promise  of  de- 
livering it  to  the  deserter.  But  he  gave  it  as  was  expected  and 
intended  to  the  commander  in  chief,  who  instantly  put  the  deserter 
in  irons.  In  the  perplexity,  occasioned  by  this  letter,  while  the 
enemy  was  deliberating  what  measures  to  adopt,  three  ships  of 
force,  which  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  had  sent  to  Oglethorpe's 
aid,  appeared  off  the  coast.  The  Spanish  commander  was  now 
convinced  beyond  all  question,  that  the  letter  instead  of  being  a 
stratagem  contained  serious  instructions  to  a  spy,  and  in  this  mo- 
ment of  consternation  set  fire  to  the  f®rt,  and  embaiked  so  precip- 
itately as  to  leave  behind  him  a  number  of  cannon  with  a  quantity 
of  military  stores.  Thus  by  an  event  tx-ycnd  human  foresight  or 
control,  by  the  correspondence  between  the  artful  suggestions  of  a 
military  eenius  and  the  blowing  of  the  winds,  was  the  infant  colony 
providentially  saved  from  destruction,  and  Oglethorpe  retrieved  nis 
reputation  and  gained  the  character  of  an  able  general.  He  \^n^v 
returned  to  England,  and  never  again  revisited  Georgia.  In  1745 
he  Vv'as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  and  was  sent  against 
the  rebels,  but  did  not  overtake  them,  for  which  he  was  tried  by  a 
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court  marliul  and  honorably  acquitted.  After  the  return  of  Gage 
to  England  in  1775  the  command  of  the  British  aimy  in  America 
was  offered  to  general  Oglethorpe.  He  professed  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  appuintment  if  the  minii.try  would  authorize  him  to  as- 
sure the  colonies  that  justice  would  be  done  them  ;  but  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  sir  William  Howe.  He  died  in  Au;^ust  178  5  at 
the  age  of  ninety  seven,  being  the  oldest  general  in  the  service — • 
Jiipopecpi  mag.  viii  ;  Watkin'ts  biog.  diet.;  Brit,  emji.  in  jimerica^  i. 
526  ;  Wynne,  i'l.  302 — 314  ;  Holmes^  annalu^  ii.  131  —  I  58  ;  Hi-watt^ 
ii.  15 — 22,47,57,77 — 82,111  —  119;  7l^ar«Au//,  i.  3 1 8 — 344;  Uni- 
-versal  hist.  xl.  440  ;    Tho7npson's  sea.son.s,  winter,  359—388. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  not  settled  till 
the  year  1788.  It  was  formerly  included  in  Virginia,  the  legisla- 
ture of  which  state  in  1781  ceded  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river  to  the  United  States,  reserving  however  several  portions  of 
land,  and  among  them  one  tor  the  officers  and  soldiers,  by  which  the 
British  posts  were  reduced.  The  settlement  in  Ohio  was  com- 
menced at  IVIarictta  April  7,  1788,  under  the  superintendence  of 
general  Rufus  Putnam.  Before  this  time  there  were  no  inhabitants 
in  the  territory  excepting  the  Indians,  a  few  Moravians,  and  trespas- 
sers on  public  lands.  Tlie  country  was  al  hrst  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  governor,  appointed  by  congress  for  three  years,  a  secreta- 
ry, and  a  court  consisting  of  three  judges.  There  was  also  a  leg- 
islative council  and  a  house  ofrepresentatives.  It  was  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  union  whenever  it  contained  sixty  thousand  free  inhab- 
itants. This  event  took  place  April  28,1802.  A  constitution  was 
immediately  formed  and  adopted,  and  the  government  was  organiz- 
ed March  3,  1803.  The  representatives  are  chosen  annually  and 
the  senators  and  governor  every  two  years. — Ilurrin^  tour. 

OLIVER  (Daniel),  a  member  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  1664,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1732.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  piety,  humility,  and  charity  from  his  youth.  He  ahvays  rose 
early  to  read  the  sacred  volume  and  pour  out  his  heart  unto  God. 
Though  his  mercantile  business  claimed  much  of  his  attention,  yet 
he  devoted  Saturday  afternoon  to  visiting  the  sick  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  he  sometimes  maintained, 
at  his  own  expense  a  school,  which  received  thirty  of  their  children. 
He  built  for  this  purpose  a  house,  v/hich  cost  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  in  his  will  he  directed  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  forever.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  pvomotion  of  the  gos- 
pel among  the  ignorant  and  vicious. — Prince's  fun.  sermon. 

OLIVER  (Andrew),  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1724.  After  being  secretary,  he 
sustained  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  from  1770  till  1774,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  his  brother  in  law,  Mr  Hutchinson.  No 
man  was  more  disposed  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  British  min- 
istry.     His  letters,  Avhich  were  sent  c\cr  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1773, 
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disclosed  his  true  character,  and  the  disclosure  embittered  his  re- 
maining days.  He  died  at  Boston  March  3,  1774,  in  the  sixty 
eighth  year  of  his  age. —  Warren/i.  69,  84,  112,  115;  Gordon,!. 
328. 

OLIVER  (Peter,  ll.  d),  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1730.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  Septem- 
ber 15,  1756,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  who  had  resigned. 
His  place  of  residence  was  Middleborough,  and  he  had  not  been 
educated  to  the  law.  In  the  year  1774,  when  the  general  court 
called  upon  hiin,  as  they  called  upon  the  other  judges,  to  receive 
the  grant  for  his  services,  as  usual,  from  the  treasury  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  to  engage  to  receive  no  pay  or  emolument  except  from  the 
assembly,  he  peremptorily  refused.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal 
the  house  of  representatives  immediately  voted  articles  of  impeach- 
ment in  February  ;  accusing  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
He  died  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  October  1791,  aged  seventy 
nine  years.  He  published  a  speech  on  the  death  of  Isaac  Lathrop, 
esquire,  1750. —  Warren,  i.  119;  Gordon,  i,  345;  Boston  gaz, 
March  7,  1774. 

ORONO,  chief  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  died  at  Old 
town,  an  island  in  Penobscot  river,  Massachusetts,  February  5,  1801, 
aged  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  He  cultivated  among  his 
subjects  the  principles  of  peace,  temperance^  and  religion.  In  the 
time  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
American  government,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  it.  His  people 
profess  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  have  a  church.  He  re- 
tained his  mental  faculties  to  an  unusual  degree  in  his  old  age.  His 
hair  had  long  been  of  a  milky  white,  and  this  venerable  chief  had 
lived  to  hunt  in  three  different  centuries.  His  Avife,  madam  Orono, 
died  in  January  1809,  aged  one  hundred  and  fifteen. — Fiscal,  evang. 
mag.  i.  200  ;   jY.  Y.  s/iectator  Jfiril  4,  1801. 

OSBORN  (John),  a  poet,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
in  1713.  His  father  was  afterwards  minister  of  Eastham  on  cape 
Cod.  Young  Osborn  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1735. 
Uncertain  for  a  time  what  profession  to  pursue  he  directed  his 
thoughts  towards  theology,  and  proceeded  so  fur  as  to  read  before 
the  association  of  ministers,  with  the  design  of  being  licensed  to 
preach,  a  sermon,  which  was  not  perfectly  orthodox.  Having  after- 
wards resolved  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  he  rem.oved  to  Middle- 
town  in  Connecticut.  But  little  is  known  concerning  him  after  this 
period.  In  1753  he  wrote  to  a  sister,  that  he  had  lingered  almost 
two  years  a  life  not  worth  having.  He  died  soon  after  at  the  age  of 
forty  yearS;  leaving  six  children.  Since  his  death  one  of  his  sons 
was  a  physician  in  Middletown.  His  m.anners  were  open,  plain,  and 
agreeable,  and  his  temper  cheerful  and  rnild.  His  poetical  produc- 
tions, written  about  the  year  1735,  pc^.sess  much  merit,  especially 
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in  description,  and  previously  to  that  period  we  find  little  American 
poetry  equal  to  his,  A  beautiful  elegy  on  tlie  death  of  a  young  sister 
is  preserved  in  the  Boston  mirror.  His  whaling;  song  has  been 
rnuch  celebrated. — Jnierican  viustum,  v.  587 — 590;  Massa.  mag. 
V.  11  — 1^,55  J  JBoston  mirror,  Janiiartj  7,  \ 809  ;  Collect,  liist.  soc. 
viii.  195. 

OTIS  (James),  a  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  was  the 
son  of  the  honorable  James  Otis  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743.  After  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridley,  the  first  lawyer  and  civilian  of 
his  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  he  began  the  practice  at  Plymouth. 
In  about  two  years  he  removed  from  this  town  to  Boston,  where  he 
soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  talents,  that  his 
services  were  requircid  in  the  most  important  causes.  In  1761  he 
distinguished  himself  by  pleading  against  the  writs  of  assistance, 
which  the  officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court.  His  antagonist  was  Mr.  Gridley.  He  was  in 
this  or  the  following  year  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  powers  of  his  elociuence,  the 
Iteenness  of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the  resources 
of  his  intellect  gave  him  a  most  commanding  influence.  When  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  were  advanced,  he  warmly  en- 
gaged in  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  was  the  first  champion  of  A- 
merican  freedom,  who  had  the  courage  to  aflix  his  name  to  a  pro- 
duction, that  stood  forth  against  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  congress,  which  was  held  at  New  York  in 
1765,  in  which  year  his  rights  of  the  colonies  vindicated,  a  pam- 
phlet, occasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  which  was  considered  as  a 
masterpiece  both  of  good  writing  and  of  argument,  was  puljlisliedin 
London.  For  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  he  was  threatened  with  an 
arrest ;  yet  he  continued  to  support  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  advocate  in  1767  and  renounced  all 
employment  under  an  administration,  which  had  encroached  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  His  warm  passions  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  unguarded  epithets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  advantage, 
without  benefit  to  the  cause,  which  lay  nearest  his  heart.  Being 
vilified  in  the  public  papers  he  in  return  published  some  severe 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and 
others  of  the  ministerial  party.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  September  1769,  he  met  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  public  room,  and  an  affray  followed, 
in  which  he  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and 
a  voung  gentleman,  who  interposed  in  his  defence,  covered  with 
wounds.  The  wounds  were  not  mortal,  but  his  usefulness  was  de- 
stroyed, for  his  reason  was  shaken  from  its  throne,  and  the  great  man 
in  ruins  lived  several  years  the  grief  of  his  friends.  In  an  interval 
of  reason  he  forgave  the  men,  who  had  done  him  an  irreparable  in« 
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jury,  and  relinquished  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  by  a  civil  process  adjudged  to  pay, 
on  his  signing  a  humble  acknowledgment.  He  lived  to  sec  but  not 
fully  to  enjoy  the  independence  of  America,  an  event,  towards  w^hich 
his  efforts  had  greatly  contributed.  At  length  on  the  twenty  third 
of  May  1783,  as  he  wiis  leaning  on  his  cane  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's 
liouse  in  Andover,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning;  his  soul  was 
instantly  liberated  from  its  shattered  tenement,  and  sent  into  eterni- 
ty. President  Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  wrote  respecting 
him,  "  it  was  with  very  afflicting  sentiments  1  learned  the  death  of 
Mr.  Otis,  my  worthy  master.  Exti'aordinary  in  death  as  in  life,  he 
has  left  a  character,  that  will  never  die,  while  the  memory  of  the  A- 
merican  revolution  remains  ;  whose  foundation  he  laid  with  an  en- 
ergy, and  with  those  masterly  abilities,  which  no  other  man  possess- 
ed." He  was  highly  distinguished  by  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
and  no  American  perhaps  had  possessed  more  extensive  informa- 
tion. Besides  his  legal  and  political  knowledge,  he  was  a  complete 
master  of  classical  literature.  He  published  rudiments  of  Latin 
prosody,  with  a  dissertation  on  letters,  and  the  power  of  harmony  in 
poetic  and  prosaic  composition,  12mo,  1760,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise  on  the  subject ;  vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1762;  the  rights  of  the  British  colonies  asserted,  1764; 
considerations  onbehalf  of  the  colonists,  1765. —  Warren,  i.47,  85-— 
89  ;  Monthly  anthology.  \.'2'2'2 — 22  6  ;  Minofs  continuat .\\.  91 — 99, 
105,  132,  143,  196  ;    Gordon,  \.  141,  228,  271. 

OXENBRIDGE  (John),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  in  En- 
gland January  30,  1609,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  a  tutor.  Becoming  a  preacher,  soon  after  the  year 
1634  he  went  to  Bermuda,  and  took  the  charge  of  a  church.  In 
1641  or  1642,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  fellow  of  Eaton  col- 
lege. In  1662  he  was  induced  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity to  go  to  Surrinam  and  thence  to  Barbadoes.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1669,  and  was  settled  pastor  of  the  first  church  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Allen  April  10,  1670.  He  died  December  28, 
1 674,  aged  sixty  five  years.  He  was  a  celebrated  divine  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  time.  He  published  a  double 
watch  word,  or  the  duty  of  watching  and  watching  in  duty,  1661  ;  a 
proposition  of  propagating  the  gospel  by  Christian  colonies  inthe 
continent  of  Guiana  ;  election  sermon,  1671  ;  seasonable  seeking 
of  God. —  Wood's  jithence  Oxonienscsy  ii.  536,  537  ;  Mather's  mag- 
nalia,  iii.  321  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  277  ;  JYonconform.  meinor.'i. 
)  299,  300. 

PAGE  (John),  governor  of  Virginia,  died  at  Richmond  October 
1 1,  1808,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  his  youth  he  was 
a  man  of  pure,  and  unblemished  life.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  statesman, 
a  philosopiaer,  and  a  Christian.     From  the  first  commencement  of 
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the  Americart  revolution  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  exhibited  A 
firm,  inflexible,  unremitting,  and  ardent  attachment  to  his  country, 
and  he  rendered  her  very  important  services.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  representatives  from  Virginia  under  the  present  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  1 800  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of 
president.  In  December  1802  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Virginia 
in  the  place,  it  is  believed,  of  Mr.  Munroe.  His  residence  was  at 
Rosewell.  His  conduct  was  marked  by  uprightness  in  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  in  the  prosperous  and  calamitous  times,  thi'ough 
which  he  had  passed,  m  seasons  of  gladness  and  of  affliction. — 
JVationalintelligencer,  October  19  and  2i,  1808;  Aurora. 

PARKER  (Thomas),  first  minister  of  Newbury,  Ma^achusetts^ 
was  the  only  son  of  the  reverend  Robert  Parker,  who  was  driven 
out  of  England  for  puritanism  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  born  in  1595.  After  having  been  for  some  time  a  student 
at  Oxfoi'd,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Ireland  under  Dr.  Usher. 
Thence  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Ames,  and  gained  the  particular  esteem  of  Maccovius.  After  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  the  age  of  twenty  two,  he 
returned  to  Newbury  in  England,  where  he  preached  and  was  the 
instructer  of  a  school.  He  came  to  this  country  with  a  number  of 
Christian  friends  in  May  1634,  and  immediately  went  to  Aggawam, 
or  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  about  a  year  as  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Ward.  In  1635  he  commenced  the  settlement  of  Newbury,  and 
was  chosen  pastor  and  Mr.  Noyes  teacher  of  the  church.  He  died 
in  April  1677  in  the  eighty  second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  an  eminent  scholar,  and  of  a  most  pious  and 
benevolent  Christian.  His  whole  life  was  employed  in  prayer,  study, 
preaching,  and  teaching  school.  Through  his  incessant  application  he 
became  blind  several  years  before  his  death.  Under  this  heavy  ca- 
lamity he  was  patient  and  cheerful,  and  used  to  say  in  reference  to 
his  darkened  eyes,  "  they  will  be  restored  shortly  in  the  resurrec- 
tion." Having  never  been  married,  he  yet  with  parental  affection 
gave  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  the  advantages  of  a  public  ed- 
ucation. In  his  views  of  church  goveriunent  he  was  inclined  to 
pveshyterianism.  He  devoted  himself  much  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  scripture  prophecies,  and  wrote  several 
volumes  upon  the  subject  in  Latin.  Some  theses  de  traductione  pec- 
catoris  ad  vitam,  written  by  him  at  an  early  age,  were  printed  with 
some  works  of  Dr.  Ames.  He  also  published  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  declaring  his  judgment  touching  the 
government  in  the  churches  of  England,  1644;  the  visions  and 
prophecies  of  Daniel  expounded,  4to,  1646;  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Avery,  touching  sundry  opinions  by  her  maintained,  1649. 
— Mather's  magnaHa,iu.  143 — 145,  147;  Morse  and  Parish's  JV. 
JE.  87,  90 — 93  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  ix.  48  ;  Po/ildn's  dedicat,  serin. 
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PARKER  (Samuel,  D.b.),  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church  iii 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  New  Hdmpshire  in  1745 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  colle,;^e  in  1763.  He  was  al'terwards 
nine  years  an  instructer  of  youth  in  Newbury  Port  and  other  tawns. 
In  1773  he  went  to  England  for  oixiers,  and  having  been  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  London  returned  to  Boston,  and  May  19,  1774  was 
established  as  assistant  minister  at  trinity  church,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  rector  in  1779.  During  the  revolutionary  war  the  other 
episcopal  clergymen  quitted  the  country,  but  he  remained  at  his 
post,  and  his  church  was  saved  from  dispersion.  After  the  death 
of  bishop  Bass  he  was  elected  his  successor,  but  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  episcopal  churcnes  in  Massachusetts  but  a  few  moQths. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Boston  December  6,  1804,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  Distinguished  for  his  benevolence  he  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  friend  of  the  poor,  who  in  his  death  mourned  the  loss  of 
a  father.  He  published  the  election  sermon,  1793,  and  some  other 
occasional  discourses. — 'Gardiner's  senn.  on  his  death  ;  Monthbj  an- 
thology^ i.  670. 

PARKMAN  (Ebenezer),  first  minister  of  Westborough,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1721,  and  was  or- 
dained October  28,  1724,  the  day,  on  which  the  church  was  gathered. 
After  continuing  his  ministerial  labors  near  sixty  years,  he  died 
Decennber  9,  1782,  in  the  eightietli  year  of  his  age.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Brcck  of  Marlborough.  A  short 
account  of  Westborough  wiitten  by  him  is  printed  in  the  historical 
collections.  He  published  reformers  and  intercessors  sought  for  by- 
God,  1752  ;  a  convention  sermon,  1761. —  Whitney's  hist.  Worcester^ 
120,  123  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  84 — 86. 

PARSONS  (Jonathan),  minister  in  Newbury  Port,  Massachu- 
setts, was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  (729,  having  given  indica- 
tions of  an  uncommon  genius.  Soon  after  he  began  to  preach,  he 
■was  ordained  minister  of  Lyme  in  Connecticut,  where  he  continued 
several  years.  The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  New- 
bury Port  in  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  America.  His  labors 
were  incessant  and  he  sometimes  sunk  under  his  exertions.  Dur- 
ing his  last  sickness  he  enjoyed  the  peace  of  a  Christian.  He  ex- 
pressed his  unwavering  assurance  of  an  interest  in  the  favor  of  God 
through  the  Redeemer,  and  his  desire  of  meeting  death.  He  died 
July  19,  1776.  Mr.  Parsons  was  a  presbyterian  minister,  and  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  a  number  of  learned  ministers  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eminently  useful. 
During  some  of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  his  style  was  remark- 
ably correct  and  elegant ;  but  after  a  course  of  years,  when  his  at- 
tention was  occupied  by  things  of  greater  importance,  his  manner  of 
writing  was  less  polished,  though  perhaps  it  lost  nothing  of  its  pathos 
and  energy.  In  his  preaching  he  dwelt  much  and  with  earnestness 
upon  the  doctrines  of  grace,  knowing  it  to  be  the  desif^n  of  the 
60 
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Christian  religion  to  humble  the  pride  of  man  and  to  exalt  the  grace 
of  God.  He  labored  to  guard  nis  people  both  against  the  giddy 
wildness  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  licentious  tenets  of  antmomian  de- 
lusion. His  invention  was  fruitful,  his  imagination  rich,  his  voice  clear 
and  commanding,  varying  with  every  varying  passion,  now  forcible, 
majestic,  terrilying,  and  now  soft,  and  persuasive,  and  melting.  His 
zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions  were  not  in  vain.  During  liis 
ministry  at  Lyme,  at  a  period  of  uncommon  effusion  of  God's  Spirit 
of  grace,  he  indulged  the  belief,  that  near  two  hundred  of  his  people 
were  renewed  in  the  dispositions  of  their  minds,  and  enlightened  by 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  his  labors  at  Newbury  Port  were 
attended  by  a  happy  revival  of  religion.  He  was  emhient  as  a 
scholar,  for  he  was  familiar  with  the  classics,  and  he  was  skilled  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was  accounted  a  dexter- 
ous and  masterly  reasoner.  He  published  a  sermon  preached  at 
Boston  lecture,  1742  ;  good  news  from  a  far  country  in  seven  dis- 
courses, 1756;  manna  gathered  in  the  morning,  1761  ;  infant  bap- 
tism from  heaven,  in  two  discourses,  1765  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death 
of  the  reverend  George  Whitefield,  1770;  freedom  from  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  the  purchase  of  Christ,  1774;  sixty  sermons 
(xn  various  subjects  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  1780. — Searl's  sermon  on 
his  death. 

PARSONS  (Moses),  minister  of  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  June  20,  1716,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1736. 
He  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  the  benevolent  labors  of  a  gram- 
mar school,  and  w.iile  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  his  pupils 
were  preserved  by  mingled  dignity  and  mildness,  he  endeavored  to 
impress  them  with  religious  truth,  and  to  give  them  that  instruction, 
which  might  save  their  souls  from  death.  He  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Byfield  June  20,  1744,  and  died  December  14, 
1783,  in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  aire  and  the  fortieth  of  his  min- 
istry. The  Maker  of  the  human  frame  gave  him  a  most  graceful 
and  commanding  presence,  a  quick  conception,  a  fertile  invention, 
an  easy  flow  of  thought  and  expression,  a  correct  judgment,  a  resolute 
temper,  and  a  large  share  of  the  kind  and  tender  sensibilities.  These, 
expanded  by  a  liberal  education,  polished  by  a  large  acquamtance 
with  mankind,  and  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  made  him  eminent  as 
the  gentleman  and  Christian,  the  divine  and  the  preacher.  When 
he  had  once  delil)erately  fixed  his  opinion  or  his  purpose,  no  oppo- 
sition could  shake  him.  He  always  carried  the  dignity  and  decorum 
of  the  Christian  minister  into  his  most  cheerful  hours,  and  though 
he  often  indulged  his  pleasant  humor.among  his  friends,  yet  he  never 
degraded  himself  by  the  puerile  jest,  the  boisterous  laugh,  or  by 
vain,  indelicate  mirth.  He  usually  mingled  with  his  sprightly  sal- 
lies some  useful  lesson  of  a  moral  nature.  He  knew  how  to  be  fa- 
miliar without  meanness,  sociable  without  loquacity,  cheerful  with- 
out levity,  grave  without  moroseness,  pious  without  enthusiasm, 
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superstition,  or  ostentation,  zealous  against  error  and  vice  without 
ill  natured  bitterness ;  atfable  to  all  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  uis 
miiiisterial  dignity.  There  was  a  generous  openness  in  his  lanu,uage 
and  behavior,  and  one  could  almost  discern  his  heart  in  his  irank, 
honest  countenance.  He  was  influenced  by  enlarged  benevolence. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  ot  the  civil  and  religious  interests  oi  his 
beloved  America.  Eminent  as  a  preacher  he  yet  greatly  excelled 
in  the  gift  of  prayer.  His  last  hours  were  brighiened  with  the 
hopes  of  the  gospel.  He  anticipated  the  joy  oi  dwelimg  in  the 
presence  of  that  divine  Savior,  whom  he  had  served  in  his  church 
below.  He  published  the  election  sermon,  1772. —  I'afifian's  sermon 
on  his  death i  Frisbie's  oration  at  his  inter7nent ;  Panofilist^  iii.  289 
— 292. 

Partridge  (Ralph),  first  minister  of  Duxborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  England  and  became  a  minister  of  the  estab* 
lished  church  ;  but  by  the  severity  of  the  bishops  he  was  hunted, 
like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  till  at  last  he  resolved  to  get 
out  of  their  reach  by  taking  his  flight  into  New  England.  He  ar- 
rived at  Boston  November  14,  1636,  and  was  was  soon  settled  at 
Duxoorough.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held,  that  he  was  appointed 
with  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr  Cotton  to  prepare  a  model  of  church  gov- 
ernment for  the  consideration  of  the  synod  of  Cambridge  in  1648. 
He  died  in  1658,  having  been  a  preacher  forty  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Holmes.  Such  was  his  humility  and  self  denial, 
that  when  most  of  the  ministers  of  Plymouth  colony  left  their  pla- 
ces for  want  of  a  suitable  maintenance,  he  was  one  of  the  few,  who 
remained  with  their  people.— Ma^Aer's  rnagnalia,  iii.  99  ;  Aeal's 
AT  £.  i.  320;  Morton,  iii.  99;  Winthroji,  114;  Collect,  hist.  soc. 
ii.  7  ;  iv.  111. 

PATTERSON  (William),  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  one 
of  the  associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  v/as  graduated  at  the  college  in 
that  state  in  1763.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1787, 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  his  name 
is  affixed  to  that  instrument.  When  the  new  government  com- 
menced its  operations  in  1789  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  from 
New  Jersey.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1790  as  successor  of  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  first  governor  after  the  revolution.  While  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  he  died  at  Albany  Sep- 
tember 9,  1806.  In  this  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Brockholst 
Livingston.  He  was  an  able  statesman,  an  upright  judge,  and  a 
disinterested  friend  of  his  country.  He  endured  the  sufferings  of 
a  lingering  and  distressing  disease  with  exemplary  patience.  When 
he  saw  that  death  was  at  hand,  he  sent  for  a  minister  to  receive 
from  him  the  sacrament.  The  judge  observed,  that  it  had  been 
for  some  time  past  his  intention  to  receive  that  sacred  rite,  but  that 
some  .casualty  or  other  had  always  prevented  him.     He  did  not  wish 
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however  to  leave  the  world  before  he  had  uilfilled  his  duty.  When 
the  minister  mentioned  the  qualitications,  which  are  required  of 
th^^se,  who  partake  of  that  holy  ordinance,  he  acquiesced  in  tliem 
all,  and  remarked  at  tl.e  same  time,  that  he  had  always  been  a  be- 
liever in  the  truths  ot  Christianity  ;  that  the  only  point,  oh  which 
he  had  eycr  entertained  any  doubt,  was  the  divinity  of  our  blessed 
Savior  ;  but  that  he  had  long-  since  examined  that  subject,  and  satis- 
fied his  mind  upon  it  ;  that  he  had  now  no  hesitation  in  professing 
his  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  our  religion.  He  then  received 
the  communion  with  the  utmost  devotion.  When  the  minister,  as 
he  retired,  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  they  should  not  meet 
again,  he  'epiied  '^  yes,  I  trust  we  shall  ;  we  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven."— Ciar/ce's  fun.  ser77ion  ;  JV,  York  eve7u?ig /lost,  and  JV.  Y. 
herald  September  2^,  1806  ;  Jlbany  cnitinel ;   Panofilist,  li.  191. 

PAYSON  (Phillips,  d,  D.),ministerof  Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Puillips  Payson  of  Walpole,  and  was 
born  January  18,  1736.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1754.  From  the  time  of  his  ordination,  October  26,  1757,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  till  his  death  January  11,  1801,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Tuckerman.  During 
the  struggle,  which  tern)iiiated  in  the  independence  of  America, 
Dr.  Payson  boldly  advocated  the  cause  of  his  country.  As  a  clas- 
sical scholar  he  rose  to  distinction,  and  many  yoving  men  received 
the  rudiments  of  their  education  imdcr  him.  His  acquaintance 
with  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  is  evinced  by  a  number  of 
his  tracts  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences.  As  a  minisf^r  he  was  the  friend  and  father  of  his  people, 
and  he  preached  with  energy  of  diction  and  pathos  of  delivery.  He 
published  an  election  sermon,  1778  ;  at  the  ordination  of  his  brotlier, 
the  >everend  Seth  Payson  of  Rindge,  1782  ;  on  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, 1800. — Bar7iardhfun.  sermon  ;  Colun.bian  centind.,Januarxj 
21,  1801  ;    Thacher's  serm.at  ordinat.  of  Tuekerman. 

PF.MBERTON  (Ebenezer),  minister  in  Boston,  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1691  and  was  afterwards  tutor  in  that  semhiary. 
He  was  ordained  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Willard  in  the 
old  south  church  August  28,  1700.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard he  received  for  his  colleague  Dr.  Sewall.  He  died  himself 
February  13,  1717,  in  the  forty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  was  a  very  eminent  preacher.  He  wrote  in  a  style  strong, 
argumentative,  and  eloquent.  With  great  powers  of  mind  and  ex- 
tensive learning  he  imited  a  zeal,  which  flamed.  His  passions,  when 
excited,  were  impetuous  and  violent  ;  but  when  free  from  the  ex- 
citement of  any  unpleasant  circumstance,  he  was  mild  and  soft,  as 
one  could  wish.  While  he  was  diligent  in  acquiring  the  treasures 
of  learning,  he  was  not  negligent  in  his  observations  upon  man.  Ke 
knew  how  to  connect  his  thoughts ;  the  talent  of  reasoning  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree,  and  he  was  a  master  of  speech.      He  was  a 
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faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  preaching  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
wilh  zeal,  and  exiiibiling  in  his  lite  the  Christian  virtues.  In  prayer 
he  was  copious  and  fervent.  His  sermons  were  illuminating,  prac- 
tical, and  pathetic,  and  delivered  with  very  uncommon  fervor. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  iiie  he  was  afflicted  with  much  pain,  but 
imder  his  weakness  and  infirmity  he  was  enabled  to  do  much  for  the 
honor  of  his  master  and  the  good  of  his  brethren.  His  election 
sermon,  preached  in  1710  entitled,  the  olivine  original  and  dignity 
of  government  asserted,  i^nd  an  advantageous  prospect  of  the  ruler's 
mortality  recommended,  is  much  and  justly  celebrated.  It  is  re- 
printed in  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  which  was  published  in  1727. 
Besides  this  volume,  he  published  a  discourse,  previously  to  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Sewall,  on  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination, 
1718;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Willard  ;  and  a 
sermon  at  a  public  lecture,  1705. — SeivaWs  fun.  sermon;  Colman^s 
serin,  on  his  death  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  94  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  169. 

PEMBERTON  (Ebenezer,  d.d.),  miviister  in  Boston,  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1721. 
After  he  began  to  preach  he  was  invited  in  April  1727  by  the  pres- 
byterian church  in  New  York  to  succeed  Mr.  Anderson,  the  first 
minister,  with  the  request,  that  he  would  be  ordained  in  Boston. 
This  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  on  the  ninth  of  August. 
Through  his  benevolent  exertions  the  congregation  was  greatly  in- 
creased, so  as  to  be  able  to  build  an  edifice  of  stone  in  1748.  In 
1750  Mr.  Alexander  Cumming,  afterwards  minister  in  Boston,  was 
settled  as  his  colleague  ;  but  both  were  dismissed  about  the  year 
1753,  the  former  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  Mr.  Pemberton 
through  trifling  contentions,  kindled  by  ignorance  and  bigotry.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bostwick.  Beina:  installed  minister  of  the 
new  brick  church  in  Boston  March  6,  1754,  as  successor  of  Mr, 
Welsteed,  he  continued  in  that  place  till  his  death  September  9, 
1777,  in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age.  The  reverend  Dr. 
Lathrop's  society,  whose  meeting  house  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
British,  united  with  Mr.  Pemberton's  in  1779. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  devotional  spirit,  who  was  zealous,  and  respect- 
able, and  faithful  in  his  ministerial  work.  He  published  a  sermon 
before  the  synod,  1731  ;  before  the  commissioners  of  the  synod, 
1735  ;  sermons  on  several  subjects,  8vo,  1738  ;  practical 
discourses  on  various  texts,  12  mo,  Boston,  1741  ;  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Nicoli,  1743;  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  1744; 
artillery  election  sermon,  1756;  election  sermon,  1757;  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  1770;  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Story,  1771  ;  salvation  by  grace  through  faith  illustrated  and  con- 
fix-med  in  eight  sermons,  8vo,  1774. — Smith's  JV.  Y.  192,  193;  Col- 
lect, hist.  soc.  iii.  261. 

PEMBERTON  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with 
American  history,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1728  and  for  many  years 
pursued  the  mercantile  employment.      He  died  July  5,  1807,  aged 
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seventy  nine  years,  having  lived  a  bachelor,  devoting  regularly  a  part 
ot  each  day  to  his  studies  and  to  visiting  his  friends.  He  contributed 
almost  a  ninth  pan  to  the  collections  of  the  historical  society  of 
Massachusetts.  Of  this  institution  he  was  a  member,  and  he  be- 
queathed to  it  all  his  manuscripts.  He  wrote  a  Massachusetts 
cnronology  of  the  ei^^hteenth  century,  containing  the  remarkable 
events  of  every  year,  biographical  notices  of  eminent  men,  8cc.  in 
five  MS.  volumes.  This  work  was  used  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  compil- 
ing his  annals.  His  MS.* memoranda,  historical  and  biographical, 
make  about  fifteen  volumes. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  190,  191  ;  Amer. 
register^  ii.  76. 

PENDLETON  (Edmund),  a  distinguished  statesman  of  Virginia, 
vvas  a  member  of  the  first  congress  in  1774,  and  was  again  appointed 
at  the  next  choice,  but  in  August  1775  he  declined  a  third  election 
on  account  of  his  ill  health.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  with  Blair  and  Wythe, 
and  was  its  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1787  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which  met  to  con^ 
sider  the  constitution  ol  the  United  States,  and  all  the  weight  of  his 
character  and  talents  aided  its  adoption.  After  the  government  was 
organized  he  was  in  1789  appointed  by  Washington  district  judge 
for  Virginia,  but  as  he  declined  this  office  Mr.  Cyrus  Griffin  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  In  1798,  when  the  difficulties  between  this 
country  and  France  approached  almost  to  a  rupture,  the  venerable 
patriarch,  as  the  late  president  Adams  calls  him,  published  a  pam- 
phlet protesting  against  a  war  with  a  sister  republic.  He  died  at 
Richmond  October  26,  1803,  in  the  eighty  third  year  of  his  age.— - 
Virgmia  debates  in  con-vent.  13,  17,  37,  312,  367,  388. 

PENHALLOW  (Samuel),  a  member  of  the  council  of  New 
Hampshire  and  tx'easurer,  died  at  Portsmouth  November  27,  1726. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars  of  New  England  with  the  eastern 
Indians  from  1703  to  172  6,  which  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1726. 

PENN  (William),  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
London,  October  14,  1644,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  en- 
tered as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  a  college  in  Oxford.  His  ge- 
nius was  bright  and  his  imagination  lively.  Being  impressed  by 
the  preaching  of  an  itinerant  quaker,  he,  with  a  number  of  other 
students,  withdrew  from  the  established  worship,  and  held  meetings 
by  themselves.  He  was  fined  for  the  sin  of  nonconformity,  but 
this  only  confirmed  him  in  his  principles.  He  was  then  expelled  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  Next  followed  the  discipline  of  his 
father,  which  was  also  ineffectual  to  reclaim  him.  Being  sent  to 
France  for  the  refinement  of  his  manners,  he  passed  two  years  in 
that  country,  learned  its  language,  and  acquired  its  politeness.  He 
then  studied  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn  till  the  plague  broke  out  in  1665. 
He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1666  to  manage  an  estate  of  his  father, 
but  he  there  associated   himself  with  the  quakers,  and  in  .conse- 
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quence  he  was  recalled.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  off 
his  liatin  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  his  ftither.  For  this  inflexi- 
bility he  was  turned  out  of  doors  ;  upon  which  he  commenc- 
ed an  itinerant  preacher,  and  gained  many  proselytes.  Though 
sometimes  imprisoned  he  was  persevering,  and  such  was  his  integ- 
rity and  patience,  that  his  father  became  reconciled  to  him.  In 
1668  he  published  a  book  entitled  "  the  sandy  foundation  shaken," 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  seven  months.  In  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  this  book,  he  wrote  during  his  confinement  his  "  in- 
nocency  with  her  open  face,"  and  also  his  famous  work,  "  no  cross 
no  crown."  In  1670  he  was  apprehended  for  preaching  in  the 
street,  and  was  tried  at  the  old  Bailey,  where  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero.  The  jury  returned  their 
verdict  "  not  guilty."  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  received  a 
plentiful  estate,  but  he  continued  to  preach,  to  write,  and  to  travel  as 
before.  He  was  shut  up  in  the  tower  and  in  Newgate.  On  his  re- 
lease he  preached  in  Holland  and  Germany.  It  was  owing  to  his 
exertions,  in  conjunction  with  Barclay  and  Keith,  that  the  fraternity 
was  formed  into  order.  His  controversial  writings  are  modest,  can- 
did, and  persuasive.  His  book,  entitled,  "  the  Christian  quaker," 
is  a  sensible  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  saving  light. 
Some  debts  being  due  to  Penn's  father,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
from  the  crown,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  payment  very  soon 
in  any  other  mode,  Penn  solicited  a  grant  of  lands  in  America,  and 
in  1681  obtained  a  charter  of  Pennsylvania.  The  colony  was  planted 
in  the  same  year,  though  before  this  time  some  Dutch  and  Swedes 
had  settled  in  the  province.  In  1682  Penn  himself  arrived,  and 
established  a  government,  allowing  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  made  honest  purchases  of  the  Indians,  and  treated  them  with 
great  tenderness.  He  formed  a  plan  of  a  capital  city  and  called  it 
Philadelphia.  Two  years  after  it  was  founded  it  contained  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  1684  Mr.  Penn  returned  to  England. 
One  great  motive  for  his  return  was  to  exert  his  influence  in  favor 
of  his  suffering  brethren  in  Great  Britain.  He  exerted  it  with 
success,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  quakers,  who  had  been 
confined  in  prisons,  were  set  at  liberty.  While  be  remained  in 
England  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  papist,  and  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  and  was  a  number  of  times  arrested.  But  he  continued 
his  preaching  and  increased  his  controversial  writings.  In  1699, 
after  fifteen  years.'  absence  the  American  Lycurgus  revisited  iiis 
province.  Having  made  some  alteration  in  the  government  he 
sailed  again  for  England  in  1701.  He  resumed  his  favorite  em- 
ployment, and  continued  it  for  a  number  of  years.  In  17  12  he  was 
seized  by  a  paralytic  disorder  and  died  July  30,  1718,inthe  seventy 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstunding  his  large  paternal  inher- 
itance he  was  continually  subject  to  the  in'portunity  of  his  credi- 
tors, and  obliged  to  mortgage  his  estate.     His  death  prevented  his 
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surrendering;  his  province  to  the  crown.  His  posterity  held  it  till 
the  revolution,  his  last  surviving  son,  Thomas  Penn,  dying  in  1775. 
Mr.  Penn  was  a  man  of  great  aoililies,  of  quick. thought  and  ready 
utterance,  of  mildness  of  disposition  and  extensive  charity.  He 
was  learned  without  vanity,  laceticus  in  conversation,  yet  weighty 
and  serious,  of  an  extraordinary  greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the 
stain  of  ambition.  He  published  a  multitude  of  tracts  large  and 
small.  The  following  is  the  title  of  his  principal  works  ;  no  cross 
no  crown,  or  several  sober  reasons  against  hat  honor,  titular  re- 
spects, you  to  a  single  person,  &.c.  4to,  1669  ;  serious  apology  for 
the  people,  called  quakers,  against  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  4to,  1669  j 
the  spirit  of  truth  vindicated  in  answer  to  a  Socinian,  4.to,  1672  ; 
quakerism  a  new  nickname  for  old  Christianity,  8vo,  1672  ;  reason 
against  railing,  and  truth  against  fiction,  8vo,  1673  ;  the  Christian 
quaker  and  his  divine  testimony  vindicated,  folio,  1674.  His  select 
works  have  lately  been  published  in  5  vols.  8vo. — Belknafi's  Amer. 
biog ,\\.  "iZX — 450;  Biog.  Britan.  ;  Wood's  Jth.  oxon.n.  1050 — 
1054  ;  Proud,  ii.  105,  106  ;  JIoh7ies'  annals,  i.  455 — 463  ;  ii.  24, 
96  ;  Penn's  life  prefix,  to  his  works  ;  Marshall,  i.  222 — 229. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
granted  by  king  Charles  II  to  William  Penn  March  4,  1681,  and 
in  this  year  a  colony  commenced  a  settlement  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware.  In  the  following  year  the 
proprietary  published  a  frame  of  government  and  a  body  of  laws. 
All  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  the  governor  and  freemen  of 
the  province  in  the  provincial  council,  and  a  general  assembly. 
The  governor  had  a  treble  vote  in  the  council,  which  consisted  of 
seventy  two  members,  chosen  by  the  people,  Tin(\  the  assembly  at 
first  embraced  all  the  freemen,  but  as  the  colony  increased  it  was 
limited  to  five  hundred.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  extended  to  all. 
A  treaty  was  immediately  held  with  the  natives,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  soil  was  commenced.  The  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
which  was  now  begun,  was  not  interrupted  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  The  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  were  chiefly  quakers,  who 
had  suffered  persecution  on  account  of  their  reUgion.  In  168  3  the 
first  assembly  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  new  frame  of  govern- 
Tuent  was  adopted,  by  which  the  council  was  reduced,  and  the  gov- 
ernor vested  with  a  negative  upon  all  bills,  passed  in  the  assembly. 
Mr.  Penn  being  soon  called  to  England,  he  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment to  five  commissioners.  In  1788  he  appointed  a  deputy,  and 
in  1701  gave  the  people  the  last  charter  of  privileges.  From  this 
period  the  government  was  chiefly  administered  by  deputies,  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietaries,  who  usually  resided  in  England.  Jeal- 
ousies arose  between  the  people  and  their  governors,  and  disputes 
and  dissensions  existed  till  the  revolution.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  late  struggle  with  Great  Britain  the  proprietary  governrnent 
was  abolished.     The  constitution  then  adopted  recognized  a  legisla- 
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lure  of  but  one  branch.  Parties  were  formed,  those,  who  disap- 
proved of  It,  being  styled  republicans,  and  its  friends  constitutional- 
ists. The  government  of  tne  state  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of 
these  parties,  till  at  length  the  republicans  triumphed,  and  the 
present  constitution  was  established  by  a  convention  on  the  second 
of  September  1790.  It  vests  tlie  legislative  power  in  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the 
members  of  the  former  to  be  chosen  for  four  years,  and  of  the  latter 
annually.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  no  bill  can 
pass  without  his  assent,  unless  two  thu^ds  of  both  houses  are  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  The  judges  of  the  courts  are  liable  to  removal  for  any- 
reasonable  cause  on  an  address  of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislatui'e  to  the  governor.  In  1794  an  alarming  insurrection  took 
place  in  the  western  counties  of  this  state,  through  discontent  with 
an  excise  upon  whiskey  ;  but  by  tne  decisive  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral government  it  was  quelled  almost  witholit  bloodshed.  In  1809 
a  part  of  the  militia  of  Philadelphia  Was  by  the  order  of  the  gover- 
nor arrayed  against  the  United  Slates  by  obstructing  a  process  of 
the  supreme  court  ;  but  the  federal  authority  in  a  short  time  quietly- 
prevailed. — Proud's  hist.  Pennsylvania  ;  Franklin' s  revieiv  ;  IVynne, 
1.219 — 235  ;  Douglass,  ii.  297 — 345  ;  British  em/i,  in  A'nericay 
i.  296 — i322  ;  Morse'sgeog  ;  Holmes'  annals;  Findlexfs  insurrect^ 
PEPPERELL  (Sir  William),  lieutenant  general  in  his  majes- 
ty's service,  was  born  in  the  district  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  bred  a  merchant.  About  the  year  1727  he  was  chosen  one  of 
his  majesty's  council,  and  was  annually  reelected  thirty  tv.^o  years 
till  his  death.  Living  in  a  country  exposed  to  a  ferocious  enemy, 
he  was  well  fitted  for  the  situation,  in  which  he  was  placed,  for  it 
pleased  God  to  give  him  a  vigorous  frame,  and  a  mind  of  a  firm 
texture,  and  of  great  calmness  in  danger.  He  rose  to  the  highest 
military  honors,  which  his  country  could  bestow  upon  him.  When 
the  expedition  against  Louisbourgwas  contemplated,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  governors  of  New  England  to  command  the  troops. 
He  invested  the  city  ia  the  beginnin.^  oi"  May  1745.  Articles  of  ca- 
pitulation were  soon  afterwards  signed  There  was  a  remarkable  se* 
ries  of  providences  in  the  whole  affair,  and  Mr.  Pepperell  ascribed  his 
unparalleled  success  to  the  God  of  armies.  The  king  in  reward  of 
his  services  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  an  honor  never  before  nor  since  conferred  on  a  native  of 
New  England.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Kittei'y  in  the  district  of 
Maine  July  6,  1759,  aged  sixty  three  years.  He  had  a  high  relish 
for  the  pleasures  of  society  and  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  every  com- 
pany. Though  not  without  his  faults,  he  yet  respected  the  Christian 
character.  During  his  last  sickness  he  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  he  had  experienced,  and  of  his  own  imper- 
fections and  sins  ;  he  admired  the  plan  of  salvation,  made  known  in 
tlie  gospel ;  knowing  his  dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God  he 
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sought  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  as  he  ever  professett 
a  belief  of  the  transcendent  dignity  and  glory  of  the  great  Savior  of 
mankind,  of  the  fulness  of  his  merits,  and  the  atoning  virtue  of  his 
obedience  and  sufferings,  when  he  was  just  entering  the  eternal 
world  he  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  this  Redeemer.— 
Stevenii\fun. sermon;  Belknaji's  AT.  H.  ii.  213,  223  ;   Gordon,i.  1 12. 

PERKINS  (William),  remarkable  for  longevity,  was  bom  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  died  at  New  Market,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1732,  aged  one  hundred  and  sixteenyears. — Belknafi's  JV. H.'m. 2 52 . 

PERREIN  (Jean),  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  natural 
history,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of 
sciences  and  belles  lettres  of  Bordeaux.  Possessing  an  excellent 
genius,  highly  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  he  had  for  many 
years  der\'oted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  nature. 
With  a  view  to  the  acqirisilion  and  diifusion  of  knowledge  in  botany 
and  other  departments  of  natural  history  he  travelled  through  Afri- 
ca and  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  To  complete  his  collec- 
tion of  birds,  plants,  Sec.  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  spent 
several  months  ;  but  he  was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  labors. 
He  died  at  New  York  March  31,  1805,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his 
age.  In  Sonninni's  elegant  edition  of  Bufibn's  natural  history  credit 
is  given  to  Perrein  as  the  author  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
munications, contained  in  thut  work.  By  his  acquaintance  he  was 
uniformly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent  heart,  refined 
taste,  and  cultivated  understanding. — JVew  York  s/iectatoTj  J/iril  3, 
1805. 

PETERS  (Hugh),  minister  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
at  Fowey  in  Cornwall  in  1599,  and  was  educated  at  trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1622, 
He  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  preached  in  the  city 
with  great  ^xipularity  and  success.  Meeting  with  some  trouble  on 
account  of  his  nonconformity,  he  went  into  Holland,  where  he  re- 
mained five  or  six  years.  He  arrived  in  America  with  Richard- 
]NIather  in  August  1635.  He  took  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Sa- 
lem December  2  1,  1636,  disclaiming  the  errors  of  Mr.  Williams, 
who  had  been  minister  before  him,  and  excommunicating  his  ad- 
herents. During  his  five  years  ministry,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  joined  his  communion.  He  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
religious  concerns,  bat  took  an  interest  in  mercantile  and  civil  affairs; 
He  assisted  in  reforming  the  police  of  the  town  ;  he  suggested  the 
plan  of  the  fishery  and  of  the  coasting  and  foreign  voyages  ;  he 
procured  carpenters,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  great  success.  His 
zeal  in  worldly  concerns  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  suppressing 
in  Salem  the  weekly  and  occasional  lectures,  by  which  the  good  men 
of  that  day  were  nourished  up  unto  eternal  life.  Being  considered 
as- a  suitable  person  to  send  to  England  to  procure  an  alteration  in 
«-he  laws  of  excise  and  trade,  he  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  with 
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Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Hibbins  by  the  general  court,  and  sailed  Au- 
gust 3,  1641.  He  never  returned  to  America.  During  the  civil 
wars  in  England  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  con- 
tributed much  aid  to  it  by  his  preaching.  Burnet  says,  that  he 
pressed  the  king's  condemnation  with  the  rudeness  ot'an  inquisitor, 
but  Mr.  Peters  in  his  legacy  declares,  that  he  opposed  it.  He  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  the  licensers  of  ministers,  and  also 
a  commissioner  for  amending  the  laws,  though  utterly  disqualified 
for  the  business.  After  the  restoration  he  was  tried  for  conspiring 
with  Cromwell  and  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  was  executed 
October  16,  1660,  aged  sixty  one  years.  He  was  charged  by  his 
enemies  with  great  vices  ;  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  charges 
were  well  founded.  He  was  however  weak,  ignorant,  and  carried 
away  by  his  zeal.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  proper  dyities 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  had  not  engaged  in  parties,  nor  be- 
come the  tool  of  the  ambitious,  nor  exerted  himself  to  stimulate 
the  furious  passions  of  men,  he  would  have  been  useful  and  respect- 
ed, and  might  have  died  in  peace.  Though  he  was  ignorant,  he 
possessed  a  native  and  peculiar  vigor  of  mind.  He  had  the  power 
of  associating  his  thoughts  in  5uch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  easily  forgotten.  His  coarse  and  famiii.\r  images  never 
failed  to  answer  his  purposes,  and  his  vulgar  yet  striking  eloquence 
gained  him  thousands  of  hearers  of  London.  Specimens  of  his 
curious  sermons  are  to  be  found  in  the  trials  of  the  regicides.  In  a 
life  of  him,  written  by  W.  Young  soon  after  his  death,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  college,  though  perhaps  the  representation 
cannot  be  credited,  as  he  regularly  took  his  degrees.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  been  a  stage  player,  and  represented  as  a  buffoon.  In  an  en- 
graving prefixed  he  is  placed  in  the  pulpit  with  a  multitude  before 
him  ;  his  hour  glass  is  turned,  and  he  says,  "  come,  my  good  fel- 
lows, I  know  you  like  another  glass."  The  manuscripts  of  the 
three  last  books  of  Hooker's  ecclesiastical  polity  fell  into  the  hands, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  "  that  most  notorious  villain, 
Hugh  Peters,"  and  were  altered  so  as  to  favor  the  popular  cause 
against  the  divine  right  of  the  authority  of  kings.  Mr.  Baxter 
however,  who  did  not  think  it  an  impeachment  of  good  sense  or 
learning  to  lean  towards  the  side  of  the  people,  thought  that  Mr. 
Hooker's  writings  were  not  altered.  Mr.  Peters  published  a  ser- 
•lUon,  preached  before  both  houses  of  parliament  in  1646;  last  re- 
port of  the  English  wars  ;  a  word  to  the  army,  1647  ;  j^ood  work 
for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  way  to  great  quiet,  1651  ;  in  this 
work  he  proposed  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  system  of  laws,  and 
recommended  that  the  old  records  in  the  tower  should  be  burned  as 
records  of  tyranny,  taid  that  they  should  begin  anew  i  brief  aen  den 
Vader  la  Chaize  ;  a  dying  father's  legacy  to  his  only  child,  Svo, 
1660  and  1717.  This  has  been  spoken  of  with  respect.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  New  England  library  established  by  Mr.  Prince  of 
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Boston.-:— FoMn^g-'*  life  of  Peters  ;  Anomjm.  account,  fir.  175  I  ;  Cat* 
led.  hist,  soc  vi.  249 — 254,  285  ;  Magnalia,  iii,2  14  ;  Wood's  Ath. 
Oxoniensetf,  i.  303,  304  ;  Beikna/i's  A''.  H.  i.  48,  76  ;  Hutchinson,  i. 
98,  165;  ii.  490  ;  Annual  register  for  1769,55;  General  hist.  Conr 
■nee tic ut,  48. 

PHILIP,  sachem  pf  Ppkanoket,  well  known  by  the  name  of  king 
Philip,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Masassoit,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Alexander  in  1657.  In  1662  he  renewed  tne  friendship,  which  had 
subsisted  with  tne  Englisn,  and  engaged  not  to  dispose  of  any  lauds 
■without  then*  knowledge  or  appointment.  In  1675  he  commenced 
the  war,  which  desolated  New  England.  It  is  said,  that  he  was 
pressed  into  tne  war  by  the  importunity  of  his  young  warriors.  As 
he  foresaw  the  loss  of  his  territory  and  the  extinction  of  his  tribe, 
if  the  Enghsh  settlements  were  permitted  to  extend  and  increase 
witnout  interruption,  he  was  determined  to  make  one  mighty  effort 
to  prevent  these  calamities.  He  in  consequence  lighted  up  the 
flame  of  war  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  After  doing  much 
mischief,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  captain  Church, 
"Vvho  had  pursued  him  into  a  swamp,  he  was  killed  August  12,  1676. 
Thus,  after  tleeds  of  heroism,  feil  king  Philip  of  mount  Hope  in 
Rnode  Island.  Mr.  Eliot  once  preached  before  him,  when  he  took 
hold  of  a  button  of  the  good  man's  coat,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not 
value  the  gospel  any  more  than  that." — Collect,  liist.  soc.  m.  159, 
J71  ;  Magnalia,  vi.  30  ;  Church's  hist.  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  279 — 307  ; 
Adams'  JV.  E.  126,  127;  Mai's  AT.  E.  i.  352,  387;  ii.  1—23; 
//o//wes'an7zjz/s,  i.  434,  435  ;    Cullender,  7^ — 81;   Minot,\   67 — 69. 

PHILLIPb  (George),  first  minister  of  VVatertown,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  and  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
learning.  Having,  as  he  believed,  been  made  a  partaker  of  the  di- 
vine nature  through  the  renewing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  was  settled  at 
Boxford  in  Essex.  But  becoming  a  nonconformist  to  the  ceiemo- 
nies  of  the  established  church,  he  came  to  New  England  with  gov- 
ernor Winthrop  in  the  Arabella, and  arrived  at  Salem  in  June  1630. 
He  immediately  with  sir  Richard  Saltonstail  and  others  commenced 
a  plantation  at  Watertown  A  church  was  formed  on  the  thirtieth 
of  July,  when  about  forty  members  signed  a  covenant,  binding  them- 
selves to  cleave  unto  the  word  of  God,  and  "  the  true  sei'se  and 
meaning  thereof."  A  confession  of  faith  was  afterAvards  added. 
The  salary,  settled  upon  the  nninister,  was  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
Mr.  Phillips  died  July  1, 1664,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sherman. 
He  was  much  lamented  by  his  church,  who  expressed  their  respect 
to  his  memory  by  educating  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips, 
who  was  afterwards  minister  of  Rowley,  and  eminently  useful. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages,  in  which 
the  bible  was  written,  and  such  was  his  attachment  to  the  word  of 
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God,  that  he  used  to  read  it  through  six  times  in  every  year,  and  he 
always  found  in  it  some  tning  new.  As  a  preacher  he  was  very 
faitntul  and  many  were  converted  by  means  oi  his  labors.  Though 
very  humule  and  modest  he  was  an  able  disputant.  He  published  a 
judicious  work,  entitled,*a  reply  to  a  confutation  of  some  grounds 
lor  infants'  baptism,  as  also  concerning  the  form  of  a  church  put 
forth  against  me  by  one  Thomas  Lamb,  to  which  is  added  a  discourse 
of  the  verity  and  validity  of  infants'  baptism,  1645.— Mz/Aer's  two^- 
naliuy  iii.  82 — 84,  1 62  ;  Prince,  205,  208,  212,  244,  247  ;  Wiiithrop^ 
31,  256,  337  ;    CoLlcc.  hist.  soc.  ix.  46. 

PHILLIPS  (Sa.muel),  minister  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His  father  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Salem.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1708,  and  be.^anto 
preach  in  the  soudi  and  new  parish  of  Andover  April  30^  1710.  His 
ordination  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  following  year.  He  contin- 
ued faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  lor  sixty 
years  till  his  death  June  5,  1771,  in  the  eighty  second  year  of  his 
age.  Being  sincerely  attached  to  those  views  of  religious  truth, 
which  were  embraced  by  the  first  fathers  of  New  England,  he  could 
not  quietly  see  the  efforts,  that  were  made,  to  pervert  the  faith, 
wiiich  he  was  persuaded  was  once  delivered  to  the  sauits.  He  ex- 
erted himself  both  by  his  preaching  and  his  writings  to  guard  his 
people  against  the  intrusion  of  error.  He  contended,  that  ail  man- 
kind come  into  the  world  depravect  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  liable  to  punishment ;  that  men  could  as  easily  creaie  themselves 
anew,  as  believe  in  Christ  by  a  power  inherent  in  themselves  ;  that 
God  from  eternity  had  elected  those,  whom  he  would  save,  and  on 
whom  he  would  bestow  his  efficif»ious  grace  to  prepare  them  for 
salvation  ;  that  men  were  justified  on  account  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  received  by  faith,  and  immediately  upon  believing;  and 
that  none,  who  were  once  in  a  state  of  justification  would  finally  be 
lost.  He  published  a  word  in  season,  or  the  duty  of  a  people  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  glorious  God,  1727  ;  advice  to  a  child, 
1729  ;  the  history  of  the  Savior  ;  the  orthodox  Christian,  or  a  child 
well  instructed,  1738;  artillery  election  sermon,  1741;  living  wa- 
ter to  be  had  for  asking ;  election  sermon,  1750  ;  the  sinner's  refusal 
to  come  unto  Christ  examined  and  reproved.;  the  necessity  of  God's 
drawing  in  order  to  men's  coming  unto  Christ ;  convention  sermon, 
1753  ;  at  ordination  ot  N.  Holt ;  at  the  instalment  of  S.  Chandler, 
1759  ;  seasonable  advice  to  a  young  neighbor  relating  to  five' impor- 
tant points,  1761;  serious  address  to  young  people  in  a  dialogue ; 
a  sermon  to  young  people,  1763;  on  gospel  justification,  1766. 

PHILLIPS  (John,  I.L.D.),  founder  of  tne  academy  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1735.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  council  of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  twenty  first  of  April  1778 
be  with  his  brother,  the  honorable  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover  in 
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Massachusetts,  founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  academy  in  thai 
town,  which  was  incorporated  in  1780.  In  1789  he  farther  gave  to 
this  institution  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  academy,  called  Phil- 
lips Exeter  academy,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  founder,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1781  with  a  fund  ol  fifteen  thouaend  pounds.  He  died  in 
April  1795,  aged  seventy  six  years,  bequeathing  to  this  academy 
two  thirds  of  all  his  estate,  and  one  third  of  the  residue  to  the  sem- 
inary at  Andover,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  pious  youth.  To 
this  object  his  brother,  the  late  honorable  William  Phillips  of  Bos- 
ton, also  bequeathed  four  thousand  dollars; — Morse's  geog.;  Holmes' 
annals,  ii.  462  ;    Constilut.  of  theolog.  seminary. 

PHILLIPS  (Samuel,  ll.  d.),  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  grandson  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Phillips 'of  Andover. 
His  father,  the  nonorable  Samuel  Phillips,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
Massachusetts,  died  at  Andover  August  21,  1790,  aged  seventy  six 
years.  Mr.  Phillips  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1771.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775,  and  of  the  house 
of  representatives  till  the  year  1780,  when  he  assisted  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  On  its  adoption  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was  its  president  from  1785  to 
1801.  Being  appointed  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
Essex  in  178 1,  he  held  this  office  till  1797,  when  his  declining  health 
induced  his  resignation.  He  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor  in 
1801,  and  died  February  10,  1802,  aged  fifty  years.  While  he 
possessed  a  sound  judgment  and  an  ardent,  persevering  spirit,  his 
integrity  and  patriotism  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens. Such  was  his  superiority  to  the  pride  of  wealth  and  of  power, 
and  such  his  benevolence  and  humility,  that  when  honored  with  pub- 
lic applause  and  raised  to  eminence  he  would  frequently  spend  the 
interval  between  the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the  sabbath  in 
the  house  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  reading  some  pious  book  to 
those,  whose  distant  habitations  prevented  them  from  returning 
home.  He  was  careful  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  his  faiT\ily, 
and  he  led  its  daily  devotions  with  humility,  fervor,  and  eloquence. 
He  appeared  to  be  continually  governed  by  love  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  by  the  desire  of  imitating  his  benevc!ence  and  doing 
good.  His  deep  views  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  duty,  of  human 
■depravity  and  mediatorial  mercy  formed  his  heart  to  humility,  con- 
descension, and  kindness,  and  led  him  continually  to  depend  on  the 
grace  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  his  Son.  He  projected  the 
academy  at  Andover  and  was  much  concerned  in  establishing  that  as 
well  as  the  academy  at  Exeter,  which  were  founded  by  hb  father 
and  uncle.  To  these  institutions  he  was  a  distinguished  benefactor. 
His  exertions  to  effect  their  establishment  bring  him  the  highest 
-honor,  for  he  was  the  natural  heir  of  the  founders.  He  bequeathed 
one  thousand  dollars,  one  sixth  part  of  the  interest  of  which  he  di- 
rected anuually  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  remainder  to 
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be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  pious  books,  to  be  annually  distrib- 
uted among  the  inhabitants  of  Andover.  He  also  bequeathed  four 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  made  an  increasing-  fund,  like  the  above,  and 
the  interest  to  be  applied  m  part  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  Ando- 
ver, and  in  part  for  the  purchase  of  bibles,  and  other  books  to  be 
distributed  among  poor  and  pious  Christians  in  other  towns, and  also 
among  the  inhabitants  of  places,  where  the  means  of  religious 
knowledge  are  but  spaxnngly  enjoyed.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips his  widow,  Phoebe  Pnillips,  and  his  son,  the  honorable  John 
Phillips  of  Andover,  have  evinced  the  same  attachment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  learning  and  religion  by  unking  with  Samuel  Abbot,  esquire, 
and  three  others  of  a  most  liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  in  founding 
the  theological  seminary  in  Andover,  which  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber 1808.  On  their  part  they  engaged  to  erect  two  separate  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  students,  and  for  public  rooms^ 
By  such  acts  of  most  honorable  munificence  have  the  family,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Phillips,  proved  to  the  world,  that  the  blessing  of 
■wealth  may  fall  into  hands,  which  shall  employ  it  for  the  best  of 
purposes. — Tapfian's  fun.  sermon  ;  Pearsoii's  lecture,  on  death pres, 
Willard;  Constitut.  oftheolog.  seinlnary  ;  Massa.  viiss.  inag.y.  41 
—45. 

PHIPS  (Sir  William),  govei'nor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at 
a  small  settlement  on  the  river  Kennebeck  February  2,  165  1.  His 
Rither  was  a  gunsmith  in  humble  circumstances,  and  his  mother  had 
tvv^enty  six  children,  of  whom  twenty  one  were  sons.  After  livings 
in  the  wilderness  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  bound  himselt 
as  an  -apprentice  to  a  ship  carpenter  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Determining  to  seek  his  fortune  upon  the  sea,  after  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures he  discovered  a  Spanish  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola^ 
and  fished  up  plate,  and  pearls,  and  jewels  amounting  in  value  to- 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  with  which  he  sailed  to 
England  in  1687.  Such  was  his  honesty  and  so  liberal  was  he  to  his 
seamen,  that  his  own  share  amounted  only  to  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  at  this  time  made  a  knight  by  king  James.  Re- 
turning to  Boston,  he  was  in  1690  admitted  a  member  of  the  north 
church,  being  baptized  and  professing  repentance  of  his  sins.  In 
the  same  year  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal, 
which  place  he  captured.  When  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  obtained  he  was  nominated  by  Dr.  Mather  as  the  governor.  In 
this  capacity  he  arrived  at  Boston  May  14,  1692.  He  soon  put  a 
stop  to  prosecutions  for  witchcraft.  In  August  he  sailed  with  about 
four  hv.ndred  and  fifty  men  to  Pemaquid,  where  he  built  a  fort.  In 
1694  in  a  dispute  with  the  collector  of  the  port  sir  William  was  so 
fer  carried  away  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  as  to  have  recourse 
to  blows  to  settle  the  controversy.  He  was  soon  afterwards  removed,, 
and  he  sailed  in  November  for  England,  where  he  received  assur- 
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ances  of  being  restored  ;  but  being  seized  by  a  malignant  fever  he 
died  February  18,  1695,  aged  forty  four  years.  Lieutenant  gover- 
nor Stoughton  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Massachusetts  till 
the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Bellamont.  Sir  William,  though  his 
origin  was  very  humble,  was  not  elated  by  the  great  change,  which 
took  place  in  his  circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  en- 
terprise and  industry,  of  an  excellent  disposition,  though  he  did  not 
always  retain  the  command  of  himself,  and  of  perfect  honesty  and 
integrity.  He  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  interests  of  New 
England. — Magnalia,  ii.  37—75  ;  Mai's  jY.  E.  ii.  50,  57,  108,  173  ; 
Adams*  JV.  E.  166  ;  Hutchinson^  i.  396 — 416  ;  ii.  75 — 84  ;  Holmes* 
annals,  i.  478  ;   ii.3,  21,  27. 

PIERSON  (Abraham),  first  minister  of  Southampton  on  Longj 
Island,  was  a  n  itive  of  England,  where  he  preached  some  time  before 
he  came  to  Boston.  In  1640  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lynn 
formed  the  resolution  to  remove  to  Long  Island,  and  invited  Mr. 
Pierson  to  accompany  them.  Having  first  formed  a  church  they 
went  and  settled  Southampton.  These  planters  constituted  a  gov- 
ernment by  themselves.  When  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
the  church  Mr.  Pierson  passed  over  to  the  main  land,  and  became  the 
first  minister  of  Branford  in  Connecticut  in  1644.  He  continued 
here  till  1665,  when  he  removed  to  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  man  of 
piety  and  learning.  Having  studied  the  Indian  language  he  preach- 
ed to  the  natives  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  several  plantations  of 
New  Haven  colony. — Magnalia,  iii.  95  ;  Gookin  in  collect,  hist.  soc. 
i.  207,  208;  Trumbull's  Connect,  i.  289,  521;  Winthrofi,  204:  i 
JVeal's  JV.  E.  i,  208  ;   Holmes'  annals,  i.  315. 

PIERSON  (Abraham),  first  president  of  Yale  college,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  university  in  1668.  He  was  installed  the  minister 
of  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  in  1694.  On  the  establishment  at 
the  college  at  Saybrook  in  1701  he  was  chosen  rector,  and  the  stu- 
dents attended  upon  his  instructions  at  Killingworth,  although  the 
commencements  were  held  at  Saybrook.  He  died  May  5,  1707, 
to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the  college  and  his  people  ;  for  he  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  a  great  divine,  a  faithful  preacher,  and  wise  and 
judicious  in  all  his  conduct.  Mr.  Andrew  of  Milford  was  chosen 
rector  pro  tempore  after  his  death,  but  a  new  president  was  not  ap- 
pointed till  1719,  when  Mr.  Cutler  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Pierson  wrote  a  system  of  natural  Philosophy,  which 
was  studied  in  the  college  for  many  years.— Cla/i's  hist.  Yale  college  ; 
Holmes'  life  of  Stiles,  384  ;    Trumbull's  Connect,  i.  500,  501,  522. 

POCAHONTAS,  daughter  of  Pownatan,  emperor  of  the  Indians 
of  Virginia,  was  born  about  the  year  1595  When  captain  Smith 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1607,  and  it  was  determined,  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  his  head  was  placed  upon  two  large  stones  at  the 
feet  of  Powhatan,  that  a  number  of  Indians,  who  stood  ready  with 
lifted  clubs,  might  beat  out  his  brains.     At  this  moment  Pocahontas 
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m&hed  to  the  spot  and  placed  her  own  head  upon  his.  From  regard 
to  his  daughter  the  savage  king  spared  his  lite.  In  1609,  when  but 
fourteen  years  of  age,  she  went  to  James  Town  in  a  dreary  night 
and  unfolded  to  captain  Smith  a  plot,  which  the  Indians  had  formed 
for  the  extermination  of  the  English,  and  thus  at  the  hazdrcl  of  her 
life  saved  them  from  destruction.  In  1612,  after  captain  Sinithleft 
the  colony,  she  was  for  a  bribe  of  a  copper  kettle  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  captain  Argal,  and  detained  a  prisoner,  that  better  terms  of 
peace  might  be  made  with  her  father.  He  offered  five  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  for  his  daughter,  but  before  this  negotiation  was 
completed,  a  different  and  more  interesting  one  had  commenced.  A 
mutual  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Rolfe,  an  Englishman  of  good  character,  and  with  the  consent  of 
Powhatan  they  were  married.  This  event  restored  peace,  and  se- 
cured it  for  many  years.  Pocahontas  soon  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity  and  was  baptized.  In  1616  she  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  England,  where  she  was  received  with  distinction  at  court. 
It  is  said,  that  king  James  expressed  great  indignation,  that  one  of 
his  subjects  should  dare  to  marry  into  a  royal  family.  As  she  was 
about  to  embark  for  Virginia  in  1617,  she  died  at  Gravesend,  aged 
about  twenty  two  years.  She  is  represented  as  a  pious  Christian. 
She  left  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfe  ;  and  from  his  daughter  descended 
some  respectable  families  in  Virginia. — Keith,  70,  98,  105,  125 — 
129;  Stith,  136,  146  ;  Smith's  Virginia,  46 — 49,113,122  ;  Holmes* 
annals,  i.  158,  165,  181,  191  ;   Marshall,  i.  36,  52. 

PORTER  (John),  minister  of  Bi'idgewater,  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1736,  and  ordained  October  1740. 
He  died  in  the  hope  of  the  Christian  March  12,  1802,  in  the  eighty 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty  second  of  his  ministry,  having 
been  enabled  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  respectable  talents,  of  great  prudence,  and  of  a  blameless 
life.  As  a  preacher  he  was  highly  and  generally  respected,  for 
being  sensible  of  the  ruined  condition  of  fallen  man,  and  having  ex» 
perienced  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  his  own  heart,  he  dwelt  with 
earnestness  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  A  crucified 
Redeemer  was  his  frequent  theme.  Avoiding  dry  and  barren  spec- 
ulations he  aimed  to  impart  instruction,  and  to  render  men  holy. 
His  faithful  labors  were  not  in  vain,  for  at  different  periods  it  pleased 
God  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  to  render  them  the  means  of 
converting  many,  who  were  chosen  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  published 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Silas  Brett,  Freetown  ;  the  absurdity 
and  blasphemy  of  substituting  the  personal  righteousness  of  men 
in  the  room  of  the  surety  righteousness  of  Christ  in  the  article  of 
justification  before  God,  preached  at  Braintrce,  1749  ;  reply  to  Mr. 
Bryant's  remarks  on  the  above  sermon,  175  1. 

POWHATAN,  emperor  of  the  Indians  in  Virginia,  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  that  colony  in  1607  was  the  most  powerful  of 
62 
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the  Indian  kings.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  savage  arts  of 
government  and  policy,  and  wus  insidious,  crafty,  and  ci  uel.  After 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Roife  he  reniuined  faithful  to 
the  English.  He  died  in  April  1618.— Keith,  69—1 10,  120—132  ; 
Stith,  154;  Smith's  Virginia,  123;  Marshall,  i.  53,  63;  Holmes* 
annals,  i.  194  ;   Belknap's  biog.  ii.  63. 

PO  WNALL  (Thomas),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  office  in  175  7  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Shu-iey  reiaoved.  His 
measures  were  accommodated  with  great  aduress  to  the  state  of  tne 
people  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  British  arms  triumph- 
ant in  Canada ;  but  as  he  did  noigive  his  confluence  to  Mr.  Huti  h- 
inson  and  his  party,  and  as  many  slanders  were  propagated  respect- 
ing him  among  the  people,  he  solicited  to  be  recaued.  In  17gO, 
when  sir  Francis  Bernard  was  removed  to  Massachusetts,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  New  Jersey,  as  lieutenant  governor.  He  was  soon 
appointed  governor  oi  South  Cai'olina,  though  from  this  station  he 
was  in  about  a  year  recalled  at  his  own  request.  In  1768  he  v/as 
chosen  a  member  of  parliament,  and  he  siienuously  opposed  tie 
measures  of  the  administration  against  the  colonies.  He  ueclared> 
that  the  people  of  America  were  universally,  unitedly,  and  unaker- 
ably  resolved  never  to  submit  to  any  internal  tax,  imposed  by  any  leg- 
islature, in  which  they  were  not  represented.  He  retired  from  p^raa- 
ment  in  1780,  and  died  at  Bath  February  25,  1805,  in  the  eighty 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  retaining  his  faculties  in  perfect  vigor  in  his 
last  days.  His  speeches  in  parliament  were  all  published  in  Al- 
mon's  parliamentary  register,  and  he  assisted  Mr.  Almon  consider- 
ably in  his  American  remembrancer  in  twenty  volumes.  He  pub- 
lished pianciples  of  polity,  1752  ;  administration  of  the  colonies, 
1764,  of  which  there  were  afterwards  several  editions  with  improve- 
ments, and  part  ii.  1774  ;  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  state  in  East 
India  affairs,  1773;  memoir  on  drainage,  1775  ;  topographical  de- 
scription of  North  America,  with  Evans'  mup  improved  ;  letter  to 
Adam  Smith  on  his  inquiry  into  the  wealth  of  nations,  1776  ;  a  me- 
morial addressed  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  on  the  state  of  affairs 
between  the  old  and  new  world,  1780;  two  memorials,  not  origi- 
nally intended  for  publication,  1782  ;  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  sovereigns  of  America  ;  on  the  study  of  antiquities,  1783  ; 
notices  and  descriptions  of  antiquities  of  the  provincia  Romana  of 
Gaul  ;  intellectual  physics ;  an  essay  concerning  the  nature  of  be- 
ing ;  a  treatise  on  old  age. — Monthly  anthology,  ii.  612 — 614;  vi. 
205;  Monthly  mag.;  Minot,  ii.  18 — 20,  60 — 63,78;  Medical  re- 
pository,  hevade  ii,  vi.  78,  163  ;    Watkins, 

PRATT  (Benjamin),  chief  justice  of  New  York,  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  college  in  1737,  and  was  afterwards  a  representative 
of  Boston.  Having  been  a  counsellor  of  New  York,  he  was  in  1761 
appointed  chief  justice.  He  died  January  5,  1763,  aged  fifty  four 
years.  He  wrote  some  poetical  and  political  essays.— Co//ec?jons 
hist.  fioc.  iii.  301. 
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PRATT  (Ephraim),  vemarkable  for  longevity,  was  the  grand- 
son of  John  Pratt,  who  settled  at  Plymouth  m  1620,  and  was  bom 
at  East  Sudbury  in  Massachuseits  November  1,  1687.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  one  he  was  married  to  Martha  Wheelock,  and  befo'  e  his 
death  he  could  number  among  his  descendants  about  fitteen  hun- 
dred persons.  In  the  year  1801  four  of  his  sons  were  living,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  ninety  years  of  age  and  the  youngest  tighty 
two.  He  died  at  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts,  at  the  close  of  May 
1804,  aged  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  He  was  always  remark- 
able for  temperance.  For  the  last  sixty  years  he  had  tasted  no  wine, 
nor  any  distilled  spirits,  and  he  was  never  intoxicated  in  his  life. 
His  drink  was  water,  small  beer,  and  cider.  Living  mostly  on  bread 
and  milk,  for  forty  years  bcifore  his  death  he  did  not  eat  any  animal 
food.  Such  was  his  uniform  health,  that  before  1801  he  had  never 
consulted  a  physician,  and  it  is  not  known,  that  he  did  afterwards.— 
JV.  Y.  spectator,  July  29,  1801  ;    Wi?ids^or  gazette,  August,  1801. 

PREBLE  (Edward),  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  was 
born  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Massachusetts,  in  August  1761. 
His  father  was^  brigadier  general.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  mar- 
iner on  board  a  merchant  vessel.  About  the  year  1779  he  entered 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  a  vessel  commanded  by  captain  Williams, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  on  board  the 
sloop  of  war  commanded  by  captain  Little,  with  whom  he  continu- 
ed till  the  peace  in  1783.  In  this  station  he  performed  a  brilliant 
action.  He  boarded  and  captured  with  a  few  rr.en  a  vessel  of  nj^re 
than  equal  force  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Penobscot,  under  a  furious 
cannonade  from  the  battery  and  an  incessant  fire  of  the  troops.  In 
1801  he  had  the  command  of  the  frigate  Essex,  in  which  he  per- 
formed a  voyage  to  the  east  Indies  for  the  protection  of  our  trade. 
In  1803  he  was  appointed  commodore  with  a  squadron  of  seven 
sail,  and  he  soon  made  his  passage  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  de- 
sifjjn  of  humbling  the  Tripolitan  barbarians.  He  first  took  such 
measures  with  regard  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  led  to  a 
peace.  He  next,  after  the  loss  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  procur- 
ed a  number  of  gun  boats  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  Tripoli.  The  Philadelphia  was  burned  through  the  v^dor 
of  lieutenant  Decatur,  but  the  place  was  not  taken.  The  bravery 
exhiliited  had  however  its  effect,  for  a  peace  was  afterwards  obtain- 
ed on  honorable  terms  Such  was  the  good  conduct  of  commodore 
Preble,  that  it  extorted  praise  from  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  even 
the  pope  of  Rome  declared,  that  he  had  done  more  towards 
humbling  the  antichristian  barbarians  on  that  coast,  than  all  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  bad  ever  done.  He  died  August  25, 
1807,  in  the  forty  sixth  year  of  his  age. — Literary  ma^azine^ 
viii.  92;  Pobianthos^x.  145—149;  American  register,  ii.  89,  90  ; 
Columbian  centincl,  August  29,  1807. 
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PRIESTLEY  (Joseph,  d.d.),  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  volu- 
minous writer,  was  born  at  Ficldhead,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  March 
24,  1733.  His  father  w  s  a  cloth  dresser.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  had  acquired  in  the  schools,  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  by 
the  aid  of  pi'ivate  instruction  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  he  had  also  begun  to  read 
Arabic,  and  learned  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  With  thesb  attainments 
and  others  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  morals,  he  en- 
tered the  academy  of  D  iventry  under  Dr.  Ashworth  in  1752  with  a 
view  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Here  he  spent  three  years.  The 
students  were  refen-ed  to  books  on  both  sides  of  every  question,  and 
required  to  abridge  the  most  important  works.  The  tutors,  Mr. 
Ashworth  and  Mr.  Clark,  being  of  different  opinions,  and  the  stu- 
dents being  divided,  subjects  of  dispute  were  continually  discussed. 
Ha  had  been  educated  in  Calvinism,  and  in  early  life  he  suffered 
great  distress  from  not  finding  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  renovation 
of  his  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  had  great  aversion  to  plays 
and  romances.  He  attended  a  weekly  meeting  of  young  men  for 
conversation  and  prayer.  But  before  he  went  to  the  academy  he  be- 
came an  Arminian,  though  he  retained  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
and  of  the  atonement.  At  the  academy  he  embraced  Arianism. 
Perusing  Hartley's  observations  on  man,  he  was  fixed  in  the  belief 
of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  In  1755  he  became  assistant  minister 
lo  the  ind'.'pendent  congregation  of  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk  up- 
on a  salnrv  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  Falling  under  a  suspicion  of 
Arianism,  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Nantwich  in  Chesh- 
ire in  1758,  where  he  remained  three  years,  being  not  only  minis- 
ter but  schoolmaster.  In  1761  he  removed  to  Warrington  as  tutor 
in  the  belles  lettres  in  the  academy  there.  In  1767  he  accepted  the 
pastoral  office  at  Leeds.  Here  by  reading  Lardner's  letter  on  the 
Logos  he  became  a  Socinian.  In  1773  he  went  to  live  with  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  as  librarian,  or  literary  companion,  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  During  a  connexion 
of  seven  years  with  his  lordship  he  visited  in  his  company  France, 
Holland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  He  then  became  minister  of 
Birmingham.  At  length,  when  several  of  his  friends  celebrated  the 
French  revolution  July  14,  1791,  a  mob  collected  and  set  fire  to  the 
dissenting  meeting  houses,  and  several  dwelling  houses  of  dissent- 
ers, and  among  others  to  that  of  Dr.  Priestley.  He  lost  his  library,  ap- 
paratus, and  papers,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  metropolis. 
He  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Price  at  Hackney,  and  was  a  lecturer 
in  the  dissenting  college  of  that  place.  But  the  public  aversion  to- 
him  being  strong,  and  his  sons  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he 
followed  them  in  April  1794.  He  settled  at  Northumberland,  a 
town  of  Pennsylvania  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  west 
of  Philadelphia.  In  this  city  for  two  or  three  winters  after  his  ar*- 
rival  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.     In  his 
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last  sickness  he  expressed  his  coincidence  with  Simpson  on  the  du- 
ration of  future  punishment.  He  died  in  calmness,  and  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  mind  February  6,  1804,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his 
age.  He  dictated  some  alterations  in  his  manuscripts  half  an  txour 
before  his  death. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  amiable  and  affectionate  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  and  domestic  life.  Few  men  in  modern  times  have  written 
so  much,  or  with  such  facility.  His  readiness  with  the  pen  he  at- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  the  habit  of  writing  down  in  early  life 
the  sermons,  which  he  heard  at  public  worship.  To  superior  abilities 
he  joined  industry,  activity,  despatch,  and  method  ;  yet  his  applica- 
tion to  study  was  not  so  great,  as  from  the  multitude  of  his  works 
one  would  imagine,  for  he  seldom  spent  more  than  six  or  eight  hours 
in  a  day  in  any  labor,  which  required  much  mental  exertion.  A 
habit  of  regularity  extended  itself  to  all  his  studies.  He  never  read 
a  book  without  determining  in  his  own  mind  when  he  would  finish 
it;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  he  arranged  the  plun  of  his 
literary  pursuits  and  scientific  researches.  He  labored  under  a  great 
defect,  which  however  was  not  a  very  considerable  impediment  to  his 
progress.  He  sometimes  lost  all  ideas  both  of  persons  and  things, 
with  which  he  had  been  conversant.  Once  he  had  occasion  to  write 
a  piece  respecting  the  Jewish  passover,in  doing  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  consult  and  compare  several  writers.  Having  finished  it,  he 
threw  it  aside.  In  about  a  fortnight  he  performed  this  same  labor 
again,  having  forgotten  that  he  had  a  few  days  before  done  it.  Ap- 
prized of  this  defect,  he  used  to  write  down  what  he  did  not  wish  to 
forget,  and  by  a  variety  of  mechanical  expedients  he  secured  and 
arranged  his  thoughts,  and  derived  the  greatest  assistance  in  writing 
large  and  complex  works.  By  simple  and  mechanical  methods  he 
did  that  in  a  month,  which  men  of  equal  ability  could  hardly  execute 
in  a  year.  He  always  did  immediately  what  he  had  to  perform. 
Though  he  rose  early  and  despatched  his  more  serious  pursuits  in 
the  morning,  yet  he  was  as  well  qualified  for  mental  exertion  at  one 
time  of  the  day  as  at  another.  All  seasons  were  equal  to  him,  early 
or  late,  before  dinner  or  after.  He  could  also  write  without  incon- 
venience by  the  parlour  fire  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him, 
and  occasionally  talking  to  them.  In  his  diary  he  recorded  the 
prog:ress  of  his  studies,  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  kc.  Asa  preach- 
er Dr.  Priestley  was  not  distinguished.  ,  He  had  no  powers  of  ora- 
tory. He  was  however  laborious  and  attentive  as  a  minister.  He 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  young  by  lectures  and  catechetical 
instructions.  In  hisfamilvhe  ever  maintained  the  worship  of  God. 
As  a  schoolmaster  and  professor  he  was  indefatigable.  With  respect 
to  his  religious  sentiments  his  mind  underwent  a  number  of  revolu- 
tions, but  he  died  in  the  Socinian  faith,  which  he  had  many  years 
supported.  He  possesses  a  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  partic- 
Vilarly  as  a  chemist.      Commencing  his  chemical  career  in  1772  he 
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did  more  for  chemistry  in  two  years,  than  had  been  done  by  any  of 
his  predecessors.  He  discovered  the  existence  of  vital  or  dephlo- 
gisticated  air,  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  French  nomenclature,  and 
other  kinds  of  aeriform  fluids,  and  many  methods  of  procuring  them. 
He  always  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine  of  Stahl  respecting  phlogis- 
ton, though  the  whole  scientific  world  had  rejected  it,  and  embraced 
the  theory  of  Lavoisier.  But  his  versatile  mind  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  subject.  He  was  not  only  a  chemist,  but  an  eminent 
metaphysician.  He  was  a  materialist  and  necessarian.  He  main- 
tained, that  all  volitions  are  the  necessary  result  of  previous  circum- 
stances, the  will  being  always  governed  by  motives,  and  yet  he  op- 
posed the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  p  edestindtion.  The  basis  of  his 
necessarian  theory  was  Hartley's  observations  on  man.  In  order  to 
eticape  the  difficulty,  which  he  supposed  would  arise  from  ascribing 
the  existence  of  sin  to  the  will  of  God,  he  embraced  the  system  ol  op- 
timism ;  he  considered  all  evil  as  resulting  in  the  good  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part ;  he  thought,  that  all  intelligent  beings  would  be  con- 
ducted through  various  degrees  of  discipline  to  happiness.  He  wrote 
also  upon  politics,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  advocating  repub- 
lican sentiments  as  well  as  of  his  religious  opinions, that  bis  situation 
was  rendered  so  unpleasant  in  England.  He  found  it  a  convenient  way 
of  learning  a  science  to  undertake  to  teach  it,  or  to  make  a  book  or 
treatise  upon  the  particular  subject  of  his  studies.  The  chart  of  his- 
tory used  in  France  was  much  improved  by  him,  and  he  invented  the 
chart  of  biography,  which  is  very  useful.  Of  his  numerous  publi- 
cations the  following  are  the  principal  ;  a  treatise  on  English  gram- 
mar, 1761;  on  the  doctrine  of  remission;  history  of  electricity, 
1767;  history  of  vision,  light,  and  colors;  introduction  to  perspec- 
tive, 1770;  harmony  of  the  evangelists;  catechisms;  address  to 
masters  of  families  on  prayer  ;  experiments  on  air,  4  vols ;  obser- 
vations on  education  ;  lectuies  on  oratory  and  criticism  ;  institutes 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  a  reply  to  the  Scotch  metaphysi- 
cians, Reid,  Oswald,  and  Beattie  ;  disquisitions  on  matter  and  spirit, 
1777  ;  history  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  letters  to  bishop 
Newcome  on  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry  ;  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Horseley  ;  history  of  early  opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ, 
4  vols,  1786  ;  lectures  on  history  and  general  policy  ;  answers  to 
Paine  and  Volney  ;  several  pieces  on  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Price ;  discourses  on  the  evi- 
dences of  revealed  religion,  3  vols.  ;  letters  to  a  philosophical  unbe- 
liever ;  discourses  on  various  subjects.  He  also  wrote  many  de- 
fences of  unitarianism  and  contributed  largely  to  the  theological 
repository,  which  was  published  many  years  ago  in  England.  After 
his  arrival  in  this  country  he  published  a  comparison  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  religion  with  those  of  the  Hindoos;  Jesus  and 
Socrates  compared ;  several  tracts  agamst  Dr.  Linn,  who  wrote 
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against  tbe  preceding  pamphlet ;  notes  on  the  scriptures,  4  vols,  j 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  6  vols. ;  several  pamphlets  on  phi- 
losopnical  subjects,  and  in  detence  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston. 
Dr.  Priestley's  life  was  published  in  1806  in  two  volumes.  The 
memoirs  were  written  by  himselt  to  the  year  1787,  and  a  short  con- 
tinuation by  his  own  hand  brings  them  to  1795. — Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Priestley;  Monthly  mat^azine.  May.,  1804;  Monthly  anthology.,  iv. 
259,  330,  389,  506. 

P:  INCE  (Thomas),  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  162 1.  He  was  first  chosen 
governor  in  1634.  Being  appointed  an  assistant  the  next  year,  he 
continued  in  this  office,  except  in  the  year  1638,  when  he  was  chosen 
govei'nor,  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradford  in  1657.  At  this  time,  as 
a  disposition  prevailed  in  the  colony  to  discountenance  regular  min- 
isters by  giving  the  preference  to  the  gifts  of  the  private  brethren, 
it  was  thought,  that  his  reelection  to  the  office  of  governor  would 
prevent  the  church  from  being  overwhelmed  with  ignorance,  and  it 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  tne  interests  of  religion.  He  had  been 
living  at  Nauset  or  Eastham,  of  which  town  he  was  one  of  the  first 
planters  in  1644j  but  after  being  chosen  governor  he  removed  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  died  March  29,  1673,  in  the  seventy  third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Winslow.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  wo'^th  and  piety,  and  eminently  qualified  for  his  station. 
Strict  in  his  religious  opinions,  he  zealously  opposed  those,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  heretics,  particularly  the  quakers.  As  a  magis- 
trate, such  was  his  care  to  be  impartial,  that  if  any  person,  who  had 
a  cause  in  court,  sent  a  present  to  his  family  during  his  absence,  he 
immediately  on  being  informed  of  it  returned  its  value  in  money. 
Though  his  abilities  had  not  been  much  improved  by  education,  he 
was  the  friend  of  learning.  In  opposition  to  the  clamors  of  the  ig- 
norant he  procured  revenues  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools  in 
the  colony. — Magnalia.,  ii.  6,  7  ;  Morton^  sufifilem,  206 ;  Collect, 
hist.  soc.  viii.  166  ;  Mai's  J\r.  E.  i.  392. 

PRINCE  (Thomas),  minister  in  Boston,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  preceding  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1707.  Hav- 
ing determined  to  visit  Europe  he  sailed  for  England  April  1,  1709. 
For  some  years  he  preached  at  Combs  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was 
earnestly  invited  to  continue,  but  his  attachment  to  his  native  coun- 
try was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  arrived  at  Boston  July  20, 
1717,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  old  south  church,  as  colleague 
with  the  reverend  Dr.  Sewall,  his  classmate,  October  1,  1718.  In 
this  station  his  fine  genius,  improved  by  diligent  study,  polished  by 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  employed  to  the  no- 
blest purposes  of  life,  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  his  profession, 
and  a  rich  blessing  to  the  church.  He  died  October  22,  1758,  in 
the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  sickness  he  ex- 
pressed a  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  a  desire  of  better  evi- 
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dence,  that  he  was  fit  to  dwell  in  heaven.  When  his  speech  failed 
him,  as  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  submissive  to  the  divine  will, 
and  could  commit  his  soul  to  the  care  of  Jesus,  he  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  express  his  resignation,  and  his  confidence  in  the  Savior. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  fear  of  God.  He 
was  an  eminent  preacher,  for  his  sermons  were  rich  in  thought, 
perspicuous  and  devotional,  and  he  inculcated  the  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  religion,  as  one,  who  felt  their  importance.  The  original 
languages,  in  which  the  scriptures  were  written,  were  familiar  to 
him.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chauncy  no  one  in  New  England 
had  more  learning,  except  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  It  was  extensive 
like  his  genius.  Firmly  attached  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  he  was  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  divine  Master.  He  was 
anxious  to  preserve  suitable  discipline  in  the  church,  that  those,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  open  sins,  mi,:^ht  be  reclaimed,  and  that  the  name 
of  Chrisiian  might  be  preserved  from  reproach.  He  mourned  over 
the  degeneracy  of  the  New  England  churches  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  When  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  this  country  in  1740,  Mr. 
Prince  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  was  always  his  friend  ;  he 
always  respected  that  Christian  benevolence,  which  animated  the 
eloquent  itinerant  ;  and  he  was  grateful  for  those  labors,  which 
were  so  eminently  useful  to  his  people  and  the  town  of  Boston.  In 
private  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary.  It  was  his  constant  en- 
deavor to  imitate  the  perfect  example  of  his  Master  and  Lord.  He 
was  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  return  good  for  evil.  By  the 
grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  a  calmness  of  mind  undeF 
very  trying  events.  When  heavy  aflPuctions  were  laid  upon  him  he 
displayed  exemplary  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Though  he 
was  a  learned  man,  and  was  uncommonly  diligent  in' study,  yet  he 
relished  the  comforts  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  domes- 
tic life.  It  was  no  small  part  of  his  labor  to  impress  on  his  chil- 
dren a  sense  of  religion,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  all  his 
offspring  walking  in  the  truth.  His  son,  Thomas  Prince,  junior, 
who  edited  the  Christian  History  in  1743  and  1744,  died  in  Octo- 
ber 1748,  and  the  family  was  in  a  few  years  extinct. 

Mr.  Prince  began  in  1703,  while  at  college,  and  continued  more 
than  fifty  years  a  collection  of  public  and  private  papers  relating  to 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New  England.  His  inestimable 
collection  of  manuscripts  he  left  to  the  care  of  the  old  south  church, 
and  they  were  deposited  in  an  apartment  of  the  meeting  house  with 
a  valuable  library  of  books,  which  he  had  established  under  the 
name  of  the  New  England  library.  But  the  manuscripts  were 
principally  destroyed  by  the  British  during  the  late  war,  and  thus 
many  important  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country  are  ir- 
recoverably lost.  The  books  yet  remain  ;  but  they  are  in  a  state, 
which  does  no  honor  to  those,  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
Cfere  of  them. 
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He  pul)lishecl  an  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  aurora 
.iorealis  ;  u  sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  I7i8;  an  account  of  the 
English  ministers  on  Martina's  Vincy  ircl,  anncKccl  to  Mayhew's  In- 
tiian  converts,  1727  ;  election  sermon,  1730;  on  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  choice  of  a  minister,  1732  ;  on  the  death  of  Cotton  Mather,  and 
Samuel  Prince,  his  father,  1728  ;  Samuel  Sewall,  1730  ;  Daniel  Oli- 
ver, and  Daniel  Oliver,  junior,  1732  ;  Mary  Belcher,  1736;  Nathan- 
iel Williams,  1738  ;  Thomas  Gushing,  1746  ;  Martha  Stoddard, 
i74S  ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  1751  ;  Hannah  Fayervveather,  1755  ; 
Edward  Bromfield,  and  Josiah  Willard,  1756  ;  a  chronological  his- 
tory of  New  England  in  the  form  ot  annals,  12mo,  1736,  and  three 
numbers  of  the  second  volume  in  1 7  5  5 .  In  this  work  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  give  a  summary  account  of  transactions  and  occurrences  iso- 
lating to  this  country  from  the  discovery  of  Gosnold  in  1602  to  the 
arrival  of  governor  Belcher  in  1730,  but  he  brought  the  history 
down  only  to  1633.  He  spent  much  time  upon  the  introductory 
€pitome,  which  begins  at  the  creation.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
New  England,  and  finished  his  work,  it  would  have  been  of  incalcula- 
ble value.  He  published  also  an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion 
in  Boston  in  the  Christian  history,  1744  ;  a  sermon  onthelxittle  near 
Culloden,  and  the  destruction  of  the  marquis  D'Anville's  squad- 
ron ;  a  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  1746  ; 
a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  reviving  rains  after  the  distressing 
drought,  1749  ;  the  New  England  psalm  book  revised  and  improv- 
ed, 1758.  After  his  death  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinlnirgh  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscripts  six  sermons,  the  last  of  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  his  son,  Thomas  Prince,  junior. — Preface 
to  his  siv  sermoJis  ;  Seivall's  fun.  sermon  ;  Boston  gazette.,  October 
30,  1758  ;  Holmes*  aimals^n,  232  ;  Collect,  hist.  .90c.  ii.  14  ;  vii.  20, 
280  ;   X.   164  ;    Christian  history  for  1744,  374 — 415. 

PRINCE  (Nathan),  a  distinguished  scholar,  was  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1713.  He 
was  chosen  tutor  in  1723,  and  fellow  in  1737  ;  but  he  was  removed 
in  1742.  He  in  consequence  published  an  account  of  the  constitu-. 
tion  and  government  of  Harvard  college  Irom  its  first  foundation  in 
1636  to  the  year  1742,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
general  couil  had  the  sole  power  of  dismissing  members  of  the 
corporation,  and  are  the  only  visitors  of  the  college.  In  this  work 
he  also  complains  of  the  management  of  the  treasury,  and  repro- 
bates the  injustice,  which  he  believed  was  done  in  airanging  the 
students  in  the  classes  and  their  names  in  the  catalogue  according 
to  the  dignity  or  woi'th  of  their  connexions.  He  had  before  his  re- 
moval refused  to  assist  in  this  thing.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment did  not  take  place  till  1773.  Mr.  Prince  once  had  a  deep- 
rooted  aversion  to  the  episcopal  church  ;  but  after  his  dism.ission  he 
took  orders.  He  died  at  Ratlan  in  the  West  Indies,  wliere  he  Ava'> 
a  minister,  July  2  5,  1748.  He  was  a  greater  mathematician  and 
63         ' 
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philosopher,  and  a  much  better  classical  s;eholar  and  logician,  thsffj 
his  brother,  and  is  ranked  among  the  great  men  of  this  comitry.— . 
Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  165. 

PULASKI  (Count),  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  U- 
Jiited  States,  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  who  with  a  few  men  in 
1771  carried  off  king  Stanislaus  from  the  middle  of  his  capital, 
though  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  guards  and  a  Russian 
army.  The  king  soon  escaped  and  declared  Pulaski  an  outlaw. 
After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  offered  his  services  to  congress, 
and  was  honored  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  discovered 
the  greatest  intrepidity  in  an  engagement  with  a  party  of  the  Brit- 
ish near  Charleston  in  May  1779.  In  the  assault  upon  Savannah 
October  ninth  by  general  Lincoln  and  count  D'Estaing,  Pulaski  was 
wounded  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  as  he  was  galloping  in- 
to the  town  with  the  intention  of  charging  in  the  rear.  He  died  on 
the  eleventh,  and  congress  resolved,  that  a  monument  should  ba 
erected  to  his  memory. — Gordon^  iii.  256,  330,332  ;  Holmes^  an- 
■nals,  ii.  417  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  ii.  180. 

PUTNAM  (Ishael),  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  January  7,  1718.  His 
mind  was  vigorous,  but  it  was  never  cultivated  by  education.  When 
he  for  the  first  time  went  to  Boston,  he  was  insulted  for  his  rusticity 
by  a  boy  of  twice  his  size.  After  bearing  his  sarcasms  until  his 
good  nature  was  exhausted,  he  attacked  and  vanquished  the  unman- 
nerly fellow  to  the  great  diversion  of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  In 
running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  he  almost  always  bore  away  the 
prize.  In  1739  he  renwved  to  Pomfret,  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
cultivated  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  He  had  however  to  encoun- 
ter many  difficulties,  and  among  his  troubles  the  depredations  of 
wolves  upon  his  sheepfold  was  not  the  least.  In  one  night  seventy- 
fine  sheep  and  goats  were  killed.  A  she  wolf,  who  with  her  annual 
whelps  had  for  several  years  infested  the  vicinity,  being  considered 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  havoc,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  com- 
bination with  a  number  of  his  neighbors  to  hunt  alternately,  till  they 
should  destroy  her.  At  length  the  hounds  drove  her  into  her  den, 
and  a  number  of  persons  soon  collected  with  guns,  straw,  fire,  and 
sulphur  to  attack  the  common  enemy.  But  the  dogs  were  afraid 
to  approach  her,  and  the  fumes  of  brimstone  could  not  force  her 
from  the  cavern.  It  was  nov/  ten  o*"clock  at  night.  Mr.  Pytnam 
proposed  to  his  black  servant  to  descend  into  the  cave  and  shoot  the 
wolf  ;  but  as  the  negro  declined,  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself. 
Having  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  having 
a  long  rope  f\\stened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he  might  be  pull» 
ed  back  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  entered  the  cavern  head  fore- 
most with  a  blazing  torch,  made  of  strips  of  birch  bark,  in  his 
hand.  He  descended  fifteen  feet,  passed  along  horizontally  ten 
feet,  J^id  then  began  the  gradual  ascent,  which  ig  sixteen  feet  in 
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•length.  He  slowly  proceeded  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  an  abode, 
which  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  Cautiously  glancing 
for\vards,  he  discovered  the  tjlaring  eyeballs  of  the  wolf,  who  started 
at  the  sight  of  his  torch,  gnashed  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sullen  growl. 
He  immediately  kicked  the  rope,  and  was  drawn  out  with  a  friendly 
celerity  and  violence,  which  not  a  little  bruised  him  Loading  his 
gun  Avith  nine  buck  shot,  and  carrying  it  in  one  hand,  while  he  held 
the  torch  with  the  other,  he  descended  a  second  lime.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  wolf,  she  howled,  rolled  her  eyes,  snapped  her  teeth, 
dropped  her  head  between  her  legs,  and  was  evidently  on  the  point 
of  springing  at  him.  At  this  moment  he  fired  at  her  head,  and 
soon  found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave.  Having  refreshed  him- 
self he  again  descended,  and  seizing  the  wolf  by  her  ears  kicked  tht: 
rope,  and  his  companions  above  with  no  small  exultation  dragged 
them  both  out  together.  During  the  French  war  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  company  of  the  first  troops,  which  were  raised  in 
Connecticut  in  1755.  He  rendered  mucn  service  to  the  army  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Crown  point.  In  175  6,  while  near  Ticonde- 
roga,  he  was  repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  escaped 
-in  an  adventure  of  one  night  with  twelve  bullet  holes  in  his  blanket. 
In  August  he  was  sent  out  with  several  hundred  men  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy.  Being  ambuscaded  by  a  party  of  equal 
numbers,  a  general  but  ii-regular  action  took  place.  Putnam  had 
discharged  his  fusee  several  times,  but  at  length  it  missed  fire,  while 
its  muzzle  was  presented  to  the  breast  of  a  savage.  The  warrior 
with  his  lifted  hatchet  and  a  treiViendous  war  whoop  compelled  him 
to  surrender,  and  then  bound  him  to  a  tree.  In  the  course  of  thje 
action  the  parties  changed  theiv  position,  so  as  to  bring  this  tree  di- 
rectly between  them.  The  balls  flew  by  him  incessantly  ;  many 
struck  the  tree,  and  some  passed  through  his  clothes.  The  enemy 
now  gained  possession  of  the  ground,  but  being  afterwards  driven 
from  the  field  they  carried  their  prisoner  with  them.  At  night  he 
was  stripped,  and  a  fire  was  kindled  to  roast  him  alive  ;  but  a  French 
officer  saved  him.  The  next  daj  he  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
thence  he  was  carried  to  Montreal.  About  the  year  1759  he  was 
exchanged  through  the  ingenuity  of  his  fellov/  prisoner,  colonel 
Schuyler.  When  peace  took  place  he  returned  to  his  farm.  H^ 
\yas  ploughing  in  his  field  in. 1775,  when  he  Iseard  the  news  of  the 
■battle  of  Lexington.  He  immediately  unyoked  his  team,  left  his 
plough  on  the  spot,  and  without  changing  Ids  clothes  set  off  for 
Cambridge.  He  soon  went  back  to  Connecticut,  levied  a  regiment, 
and  repaired  again  to  the  camp.  In  a  little  time  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill  he  ex- 
hibited his  usual  intrepidity.  He  directed  the  men  to  reserve  then- 
fire,  till  the  enemy  was  very  near,  reminded  tliem  of  their  skill,  and 
told  them  to  take  good  aim.  They  did  so,  and  the  execution  was 
'■jerrible.     After  the  retreat,  he  .n;iade  a  st-.nd  at  Winter  hill  and 
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drove  back  the  enemy  under  cover  of  their  ships.  When  the  anny 
was  organized  by  general  Washington  at  Cambridge,  Putnam  was 
appointed  to  command  the  r<iserve.  In  August  1776  he  wi*s  sta- 
tioned at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  IsUmd.  Alter  the  defeat  of  our  army 
on  the  tM'enty  seventh  of  that  month,  he  went  to  New  York  and  was 
very  serviceable  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  In  October  or  No- 
vember he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  fortify  that  ciiy.  In  January 
1777  he  Avas  directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton,  where  he  continued 
until  spring.  At  this  place  a  sick  prisoner,  a  captain,  requested 
thai  a  friend  in  the  Briush  aimy  at  Brunswick  might  be  sent  for  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  will.  Putnam  was  perplexed.  He  had 
but  fifty  men  under  his  command,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his 
weakness  known  ;  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  deny  the  request.  He 
however  sent  a  fl.ig  of  truce,  and  directed  the  officer  to  be  brought 
in  the  night.  In  the  evening  lights  were  placed  in  all  the  college 
windows,  and  in  every  apartment  of  the  vacant  houses  throughout 
the  town.  The  officer  on  his  return  reported  that  general  Putnam's 
army  could  not  consist  of  less,  than  four  or  five  thousand  men.  In 
the  spring  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  separate  army  in 
the  highlands  of  New  York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  the  tory 
new  levies,  was  detected  in  the  camp  ;  governor  Tryon  reclaimed 
him  as  a  British  officer,  threatening  vengeance  if  he  v/as  not  restored. 
General  Putnam  wrote  the  following  pithy  reply  ;  "  Sir,  Nathan 
Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  yoar  king's  service,  was  taken  in  my  camp 
as  a  spy ;  he  was  tried  as  a  spy  ;  he  was  condemned  as  a  spy  ; 
and  he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy.  P.  S.  Afternoon.  He  is  hang- 
ed." After  the  loss  of  fort  Montgomery,  the  commander  in 
chief  determined  to  build  another  fortification,  and  he  directed 
Putnam  to  fix  upon  a  spot.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of  having 
chosen  West  Point.  The  campaign  of  1779,  which  was  principally 
spent  in  strengthening  the  works  at  this  place,  finished  the  military 
career  of  Putnam.  A  paralytic  affection  impaired  the  activity  of  his 
body,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  retain- 
ing his  relisli  for  enjoyment,  Ids  love  of  pleasantry,  his  strength  of 
luemory,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Brookline, 
Connecticut,  May  29,  1790,  aged  seventy  two  years. — Hump.hretfs 
Ufa  of  Putnam  ;  American  nefios  ;  Polyanthos^'i;  Gazette  U.  S.June 
12,  1790  ;   Hardie^  appendix  ;   Gordon^  ii.  2. 

QUINCY  (Et)MUND),a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, vi^as  born  at  Braintree  October  24,  1681.  His  father,  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Edmund  Quinry,  died  in  1698.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  major  general  Gookin.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1699,  and  afterwards  sustained  several  important  offices, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  He 
was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  from  1718  till  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  Being  sent  as  an  agent  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  &nd  New  Hampshii^, 
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he  died  in  that  city  of  the  small  pox  February  23,  1738,  in  the  fifty 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  uncommon  powers  of  reasoning  and 
of  eloquence  were  joined  to  the  Christian  virtues.  As  a  member 
of  the  council  he  for  twenty  years  had  great  influence  in  giving  a  di- 
rection to  the  proceedings  of  government.  In  his  family  it  gave 
him  pleasure  to  worship  the  God  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  and 
to  impart  to  his  children  religious  instruction.— .-ffiincoc/r's/un.  ser- 
mon ;  Hutchinson,  \\   387. 

QUINCY  (Josiah),  a  distinguished  patriot,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1763,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor at  law  in  Boston.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1770  by  his 
defence  with  Mr.  John  Adams  of  captain  Preston,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  the  Boston  massacre,  and  who  was  brought  ta 
trial  in  October.  He  opposed  with  firmness  and  zeal  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  parliament.  In  September 
1774  he  sailed  for  England  at  the  request  of  several  of  his  fellow 
patriots  to  promote  the  interests  of  America.  Some  interesting 
extracts  from  his  journal  are  preserved  by  Gordon.  He  set  sail  on 
his  return  in  the  following  year,  but  he  died  on  board  the  vessel  on 
the  very  day  of  its  arrival  at  cape  Ann  April  24,  1775,  aged 
thirty  one  years.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  his  country's 
good.  Learned  and  eloquent  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  also  an  able  polit- 
ical writer.  He  published  observations  on  the  act  of  parliament, 
commonly  called  the  Boston  port  bill,  with  thoughts  on  civil  society 
and  standing  armies,  1774.  This  pamphlet  evinces  a  bold  and  de- 
cided spirit.  The  author  was  apprehensive  that  a  terrible  struggle  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  for  it.  He  closes 
his  tract  with  saying,  "  America  has  her  Bruti  and  Cassii,  her 
Hambdens  and  Sidneys,  patriots  and  heroes,  who  will  form  a  band 
of  brothers ;  men,  who  will  have  memories  and  feelings,  courage 
and  swords  ;  courage,  that  shall  inflame  their  ardent  bosoms  till  their 
hands  cleave  to  their  swords,  and  their  swords  to  their  enemies' 
hearts." — Hohnes'  annals,  ii.  346  ;  Gordon,  i.  291,  393,  433 — 449, 
491  ;   Mars/mil.  ii.  146,  155  ;   Jdams"  A".  ^'.  261  ;   Miller,  ii.  381. 

QUINCY  (Edmund),  author  of  a  treatise  upon  hemp  husbandry, 
which  was  published  in  4to,  1765,  was  a  citizen  of  Boston  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1722.  He  died  July  4,  1788,  aged 
eighty  five  years. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  iii.  301. 

RANDOLPH  (Peyton),  first  president  of  congress,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  of  which  colony  he  was  attorney  general  as  early  as 
1756.  In  this  year  he  formed  a  company  of  a  hundred  gentlemen, 
who  engaged  as  volunteers  against  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards 
speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses.  Being  appointed  one  of  the 
deputies  to  the  first  congress  in  1774,  he  was  on  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber elected  its  president.  He  was  also  chosen  president  of  the  sec- 
ond congress  May  10,  1775,  but  on  the  twenty  fourth,  as  he  was 
pbliged  to  return  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Hancock  was  placed  iu  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Randolph  aTtenvards  took  his  seat  again  in  congress.  He  dlSed 
at  Philadelphia  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  October  22,  1775,  aged  fifty 
two  years.— 'Marshall,  ii.  29,  168;  Journals  of  congress  ;  Holmen^ 
annals,  ii.  346.  ^ 

RASLES,  or  RALLE  (Sebastiex),  a  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  was  a  French  Jesuit,  and  arrived  at  Que- 
bec in  October  1689.  After  travelling  in  the  interior  several 
years  he  went  to  Norridgewog  on  the  Kennebec  river,  where  he 
tarried  twenty  six  years  till  his  death.  Being  considered  as  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  English,  and  as  stimulating  the  Indians  to 
their  frequent  depredations,  captains  Harman  and  Moulton  were 
sent  out  from  New  Hampshire  in  1724  against  the  village,  in  which 
he  lived.  They  surprised  it  on  the  twenty  third  of  August,  and 
killed  Rasles  and  about  eighty  Indians.  The  Jesuit  was  found  in  a 
•wigwam,  and  he  defended  himself  with  intrepid  courage ;  but  his 
character  was  stained  by  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  He  had  with 
him  an  English  boy  of  fourteen  years,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  about 
six  months,  and  resolving  not  to  fall  alone  he  shot  him  through  the 
thigh,  and  stabbed  him  through  the  body.  He  was  himself  in  the 
sixty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  By  his  condescending  deportment 
and  address  he  acquired  an  astonishing  influence  over  the  Indians. 
Such  Avas  his  faithfulness  to  the  political  interests  of  France,  that  he 
even  made  the  offices  of  devotion  serve  as  an  incentive  to  savage  fe- 
I'ocity  ;  for  he  kept  a  flag,  on  which  was  depicted  a  cross  surrounded 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  he  raised  it  at  the  door  of  his  little  church, 
when  he  gave  absolution  previously  to  the  commencement  of  any 
warlike  enterprise.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  learning,  and 
ivas  particularly  skilful  in  Latin,  which  he  wrote  with  great  purity. 
He  spoke  the  Abankis  language,  which  was  the  language  of  the 
Norridgewogs,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Huron,  Outawis,  and 
Illinois.  In  his  preaching  he  was  vehement  and  pathetic.  For  the 
last  nineteen  years  his  health  was  feeble,  as  his  limbs  had  been 
broken  by  a  fall.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  seize  him  i^i 
1722,  but  some  of  his  papers  were  secured,  and  among  them  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Abankis  language,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  college.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  five  hundred  pages. 
Two  of  his  letters  of  considerable  length  are  preserved  in  the  let- 
tres  edifiantes,  and  they  give  some  account  of  the  Indian  languages 
and  mSiUuers.—Hutchi?iso?7,  ii.  241,  262—264,  295,  305,  309 — 313  ; 
Belknap's  JV.  H.  ii.  48 — 50,  57,  60  ;  Holmes'  a?inals,  ii.  112,  113  ; 
Charlevoix,  nouv.  France,  ii.  375 — 385  ;  Lettres  edijiantes  et  curi- 
euses,Kvn.285 — 343;   xxiii.  198 — 308  ;  Douglass,  i.    199.   ■ 

RAWSON  (Ghindall),  minister  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678,  and  was  ordained  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Emerson  about  the  year  1680,  when  there  were  but  about 
twenty  families  in  the  town.  S;-;ch  Avas  his  benevolence,  that  he 
>tudied  the  Indian  language,  that  lie  might  be  able  to  preach  the 
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gospel  of  salvation  to  the  Indians  in  Mendon.  He  usually  preached 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue  every  Sunday  evening.  His  discoui'- 
agements  were  great,  for  he  had  but  little  success  ;  but  he  persever- 
ed in  his  humane  exertions.  He  died  February  6,  1715  in  the  fifty 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty  filth  of  his  ministry,  being 
highly  respected  for  his  talents,  piety,  and  benevolence.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Dorr.  When  on  his  sick  bed,  as  he  was  reminded 
of  his  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God,  he  replied,  "  O,  the  great 
imperfection  I  have  been  guilty  of  ?  How  little  have  I  done  for 
.God  ?"  He  continued,  "  if  it  were  not  far  the  imperfection  of  the 
saints,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Savior.  In  the  Lord  Jehovah  I 
have  righteousness  and  strength."  The  last  words,  which  he  utter- 
ed, were,  "  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  He  published  the 
election  sermon,  1709. — C.  Mather's  death  of  good  men  i  Whitney's 
Mst.  Worcester^  57. 

REDMAN  (John,  m.d.),  first  president  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city  February  27,  1722.  Af- 
ter finishing  his  preparatory  education  in  the  reverend  Mr.  Ten- 
nent's  academy,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  physic  with  Dr.  John 
Kearsely,  then  one  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia. When  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  went 
to  Bermuda,  where  he  continued  for  several  years.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  acquaintance 
■with  medicine.  He  lived  one  year  in  Edinburgh  ;  he  attended  lec- 
tures, dissections,  and  the  hospitals  in  Paris  ;  he  was  graduated  at 
Leyden  in  July  1748  ;  and  after  passing  some  time  a6  Gray's  hospi- 
tal he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
soon  gained  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  When  he  was  about  forty 
years  of  age  he  was  afRicted  with  an  abscess  in  his  liver,  the  contents 
of  which  were  expectorated,  and  he  was  frequently  confined  by- 
acute  diseases  ;  yet  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  In  the  evening  of  his- 
life  he  withdrew  from  the  labors  of  his  profession  ;  but  it  was  only 
to  engage  in  business  of  another  kind.  In  the  year  1784  he  was 
elected  an  elder  of  the  second  presbyterian  church,  and  the  benevo- 
lent duties  of  this  office  employed  him  and  gave  him  delight.  The 
death  of  his  younger  daughter  in  1806  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  with  uninterrupted  har- 
mony near  sixty  years.  He  himself  died  of  an  apoplexy  March  19, 
1808,  in  the  eighty  seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Redman  was  somewhat  below  the  middle  stature;  his  com- 
plexion was  dark  and  his  eyes  uncommonly  ariimatcd.  In  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life  he  possessed  an  irritable  temper,  but  his  anger 
was  transient,  and  he  was  known  to  make  acknowledgments  to  his 
pupils  and  servants  for  a  hasty  expression.  As  a  physician  his 
principles  were  derived  from  the  writings  of  Boerhaave,buthis  prac- 
tice was  formed  by  the  rules  of  Sydenham.  He  considered  a  greater 
^rce  of  medicine  necessary  to  cure  modern  American,  than  moclera 
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British  diseases,  and  hence  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  depletion  in 
all  the  violent  diseases  of  our  country.  He  bled  freely  in  the  yellow 
fever  of  1762,  and  threv/  the  Aveight  of  his  venerable  name  into  the 
scale  of  the  same  remedy  in  the  year  1793.  In  the  diseases  of  old 
age  he  considered  s'n>dl  and  frequent  bleedings  as  the  first  of  rem- 
edies. He  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  mercury  in  all  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  he  gave  it  in  the  natural  small  pux  with  the  view  of  touch- 
ing the  salivary  glands  about  the  turn  of  the  pock.  He  introduced 
the  use  of  turbith  mineral  as  an  emetic  in  tne  gangrenous  sore 
throat  of  1761..  Towards  the  close  of  his  lifc  he  read  the  latter 
medical  writers  and  embraced  witli  avidity  some  of  the  modern 
opinions  and  modes  of  practice.  In  a  sick  room  his  talents  were 
peculiar.  He  suspended  pain  by  his  soothing  manner,  or  chased  it 
away  by  his  conversation,  wliich  was  occasionally  facetious  and  full 
of  anecdotes,  or  serious  and  instructing.  He  was  remarkably  at- 
tached to  all  the  members  of  his  family.  At  the  funeral  of  his 
brotlicr,  Joseph  Redman,  in  1779,  after  the  company  were  assembled 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  grasping  the  lifeless  hand  of  his  brother, 
he  turned  round  to  his  children,  and  other  relations  in  the  room,  and 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words  ;  "  I  declare  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  of  this  company,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives 
no  angry  word  nor  look  !ias  ever  passed  between  this  dear  brother 
and  me."  He  then  kneeled  down  by  the  side  of  his  coffin,  and  in 
the  most  fervent  manner  implored  the  protection  and  favor  of  God 
to  his  widow  and  children.  He  was  an  eminent  Christian.  While 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  tliought  humbly  of 
himself,  and  lamented  his  slender  attainments  in  religion.  His 
piety  was  accompanied  by  benevolence  and  ch.irity.  He  gave  lib- 
erally to  the  poor.  Such  was  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  that 
upon  serious  subjects  he  was  never  gloomy.  He  spoke  often  of 
death,  and  of  the  scenes,  which  await  the  soul  after  its  separation 
from  the  body,  with  perfect  composure.  He  published  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  on  abortion,  1748,  and  a  defence  of  inoculation,  1759. 
—  Medical  and  /ilnhnofih.  register  ;  Evang.  intelligencer,  Afiril,  1 808  ; 
Philadel.  med.  muHeiwi,  v.  49—56  ;  Brown's  American  register^  iii. 
549—554. 

REDWOOD  (Abraham),  a  friend  of  learning,  died  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  March  1788.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Red- 
wood lihrarv,  to  which  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

REED  (Joseph),  president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1  757.  He  was  appointed 
in  1774  one  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  afterwards  president  of  the  convention.  Engaging  with 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge  in  July  1775  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  aid  de  camp  of  Washington.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  made  adiutant   general;  but  under  the  disasters  of  1776  bis 
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firmness  failed  him,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  the 
cause,  which  he  had  engaged  to  support.  His  private  letters  were 
full  of  gloom,  and  he  even  censured  the  commander  in  chief  for 
want  of  decision.  The  affair  of  Trenton  however  and  subsequent 
successes  revived  his  fortitude  and  courage.  His  firmness  after- 
wards on  trying  occasions  and  his  incorruptible  integrity  threw  a 
veil  over  his  momentary  weakness.  In  May  1778,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  congress,  the  three  commissioners  from  England  arrived 
in  America.  Governor  Johnstone,  one  of  them,  addressed  private 
letters  to  Francis  Dana,  Robert  Morris,  and  Mr.  Reed  to  secure 
their  influence  towards  the  restoration  of  harmony,  giving  to  the 
two  latter  intimations  of  honors  and  emoluments.  But  he  address- 
ed himself  to  men,  who  were  firm  in  their  attachment  to  America. 
Mr.  Reed  had  a  yet  severer  trial,  for  as  his  former  despondence  was 
known,  direct  propositions  were  made  to  him  in  June  by  a  lady, 
supposed  to  be  Mrs.  Ferguson,  wife  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  sec- 
retary of  the  commissioners,  who  assured  him  as  from  governor 
Johnstone,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  best  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  in  America  should  be  at  kis  disposal,  if  he 
could  effect  a  reunion  of  the  two  countries.  He  replied,  that  he  was 
not  worth  purchasing;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  not  rich  enough  to  do  it.  In  October  1778  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  continued  in  this  office  till  Oc- 
tober 1781.  He  died  March  5,  1785,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  his 
age.  He  published  remarks  on  governor  Johnstone's  speech  in  par- 
liament, with  authentic  papers  relative  to  his  proposition,  &c.  1779  ; 
remarks  on  a  publication  in  the  independent  gazetteer,  with  a  short 

address  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,    1783 Marshall,  iii.  539, 

544  ;  Warren,  i.  393  ;  ii.  78 — 81  ;  Stedman,  ii.  51  ;  Chastcllux's 
travels,  i.  188 — 194  ;  Gordon,  ii.  278  ;  iii.  172  ;  Cadwallader's 
letters  to  Reed. 

REESE  (Thomas,  d.  d.),  minister  in  South  Carolina,  was  grad- 
uated at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1768,  and  was  for  several  years 
settled  over  the  presbyterian  church  at  Salem  in  South  Carolina. 
He  died  at  Charleston  in  August  1796.  He  published  an  essay 
on  the  influence  of  religion  in  civil  society,  1788  ;  death  of  Christ- 
ians is  gain,  in  American  preacher,  i ;  and  the  character  of  Haman, 
in  American  preacher,  ii. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
first  settled  from  Massachusetts,  and  its  settlement  was  owing  to 
religious  persecution.  Roger  Williams  in  1636  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  town  of  Providence.  In  1638  John  Clarke  and  others  pur- 
chased of  the  Indian  sachems  Aquetneck,  or  the  principal  island, 
which  was  called  Rhode  Island,  and  incorporated  themselves  into 
a"  body  politic,  making  choice  of  William  Coddington  as  their  chief 
magistrate.  Ih  1644  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  agent  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Providence  plantations.  They 
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were  ho'wever  incorporated  with  Rhode  Island  under  one  govent*^ 
ment  in  1647,  in  which  year  the  first  general  assembly  was  held. 
The  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  president  and 
four  assistants.  A  charter  was  given  by  king  Charles  II  in  1663, 
which  vested  the  legislative  power  in  an  assembly,  of  which  the 
governor  and  assistants  were  members.  Nothing  but  allegiance 
was  reserved  to  the  king.  Since  this  period  the  form  of  government 
has  suffered  very  little  alteration.  An  act  was  passed  in  1663,  de- 
claring that  all  men  of  competent  estates  and  good  conduct,  who 
professed  Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  Roman  catholics,  should 
be  admitted  freemen.  In  1665  the  government  passed  an  order  to 
outlaw  quakers  and  seize  their  estates,  because  they  would  not  bear 
arms ;  but  the  people  wovUd  not  suffer  it  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  toleration,  which  was  practised  in  this  colony  from  the  begin- 
ning, does  much  honor  to  its  founders.  A  quo  warranto  was  issued 
against  the  colony  in  1685.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year  An- 
dros  assumed  the  government ;  but  after  his  imprisonment  in  1689 
the  charter  was  resumed.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  manifested  a  becoming  spirit.  This 
state  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  17 89 .—Callender's  hist,  dis- 
course ;  Holmes'  annals^  i.  301,  342,  386,  395  ;  ii.  482  ;  Gordon^  i. 
37,  38  ;  Morse's  geog. ;  Jdams*  A''.  E.  61 — 67,  91,  112  ;  Collect, 
hist.  soc.  V.  216 — 220  ;  Hutchinson. 

RITTENHOUSE  (David,  ll.  d.  f.  r.  s.),  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher, was  descended  from  ancestors,  who  emigrated  from  Holland, 
and  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  Aprils,  1732.  Theearly 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  employments ;  and  his 
plough,  the  fences,  and  even  the  stones  of  the  field  were  markedjwith 
figures,  which  denoted  a  talent  for  mathematical  studies.  A  delicate 
constitution  rendering  him  unfit  for  theiabors  of  husbandry,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  learning  the  trade  of  a  clock  and  mathematical 
instrument  maker.  In  these  arts  he  was  his  own  instructer.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  with  his  father  in  the  country  he  made  himself 
master  of  Newton's  principia,  which  he  read  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Mr.  Mott.  Here  also  lie  became  acquainted  with  fluxions, 
of  which  sublime  invention  he  believed  himself  for  some  time  the  first 
author.  He  did  not  know  for  some  years  afterwards,  that  a  con- 
test had  been  carried  on  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  for  the  honor 
of  that  great  discovery.  At  the  age  of  twenty  three,  without  educa- 
tion and  without  advantages,  he  became  the  rival  of  the  two  greatest 
mathematicians  of  Europe.  In  this  retired  situation,  while  working 
at  his  trade,  he  planned  and  executed  an  orrery,  by  which  he  repre- 
sented the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  more  completely,  than 
over  before  had  been  done.  This  masterpiece  of  mechanism  was 
purchased  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  A  second  was  made  by 
him,  after  the  same  model,  for  the  use  of  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
where  it  has  commanded  for  many  years  the  admiration  of  the  Inge- 
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niiaus  and  the  learned.  In  1770  he  was  induced  by  the  urg^ent  re- 
quest of  some  friends,  who  knew  his  merit,  to  exchange  his  beloved 
retirement  for  a  residence  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  city  he  continu- 
ed his  employment  for  several  years ;  and  his  clocks  had  a  high  rep- 
utation, and  his  mathematical  instruments  v^ere  thought  superior  to 
those  imported  from  Europe.  His  first  communication  to  the  phi- 
losophical society  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber, was  a  calculation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  as  it  was  to  happen 
June  3,  1769.  He  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  observe  it  in  the 
township  of  Norriton.  This  phenomenon  had  never  been  seen  but 
twice  before  by  any  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  and  would  never  be  seen 
again  by  any  person  then  living.  The  day  arrived,  and  there  was 
no  cloud  in  the  horizon ;  the  observers,  in  silence  and  trembling 
anxiety,  waited  for  the  predicted  moment  of  observation  ;  it  came, 
and  in  the  instant  of  contact  between  the  planet  and  sun,  an  emotion 
of  joy  so  powerful  was  excited  in  the  breast  of  Mr,  Rittenhouse,  that 
he  fainted.  On  the  ninth  of  November  following  he  observed  the 
transit  of  Mercury.  An  account  of  these  observations  was  published 
in  the  transactions  of  the  society.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  settling  a  territorial  dispute  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  and  to  his  talents,  moderation,  and  firmness 
wasascribed  in  a  great  degree  its  satisfactory  adjustment  in  1785. 
He  assisted  in  determining  the  western  limits  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1784,  and  the  northern  line  of  the  same  state  in  1786.  He  was  also 
called  upon  to  assist  in  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  in  1787.  In  his  excursions  through  the  wil- 
derness he  carried  with  him  his  habits  of  inquiry  and  observation. 
Nothing  in  our  mountains,  soils,  rivers,  and  springs  escaped  his  no- 
tice. But  the  only  records  of  what  he  collected  are  private  letters, 
and  the  memories  of  his  friends.  In  179 1,  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  philosophical  society  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was 
annually  reelected  till  his  death.  His  unassuming  dignity  secured 
to  hinj  respect.  Soon  after  he  accepted  the  president's  chair  he  made 
to  the  society  a  donation  of  three  hundred  pounds.  He  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  by  an  annual  and  unanimous  vote 
of  the  legislature  from  1777  to  1789.  In  this  period  he  declined 
purchasing  the  smallest  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  state,  lest 
his  integrity  should  be  impeached.  In  1792  he  accepted  the  office 
of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  but  his  ill  state  of  health 
induced  him  to  resign  it  in  1795.  When  the  solitude  of  his  study 
was  rendered  less  agreeable  by  his  indisposition  than  in  former 
years,  he  passed  his  evenings  in  reading  or  conversing  with  his  wife 
and  daughters.  In  his  last  illness,  which  Avas  acute  and  short,  he 
retained  the  usual  patience  and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  He  died 
June  26,  1796,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his  age  in  the  full  belief  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  clearer  discoveiies 
of  the  perfections  of  God  in  the  eternal  world.      He  was  a  man  of 
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extensive  knowledge.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  languages,  he  derived  from  them  the  discoveries 
of  foreign  nations.  His  mind  was  the  repository  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  He  did  not  enjoy  indeed  the  advantages  of  a  public  educa- 
tion, but  his  mind  was  not  shackled  by  its  forms,  nor  interrupted  in 
its  pursuit  of  greater  subjects  by  the  claims  of  subjects  minute  and 
trifling.  In  his  political  sentiments  he  Avas  a  republican  ;  he  was 
taught  by  his  father  to  admire  an  elective  and  representative  govern- 
ment ;  he  early  predicted  the  immense  increase  of  talents  and 
knowledge,  which  would  be  infused  into  the  American  mind  by  our 
republican  constitutions  ;  and  he  anticipated  the  blessed  effects  of 
our  revolution  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  believed  political  as  well  as  moral  evil  to  b» 
intruders  into  the  society  of  man.  In  the  more  limited  circles  of 
private  life  he  commanded  esteem  and  affection.  His  house  and 
his  manner  of  living  exhibited  the  taste  of  a  philosopher,  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  republican,  and  the  temper  of  a  Christian.  He  possess- 
ed rare  modesty.  His  reseai'ches  into  natural  philosophy  gave 
him  just  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections,  for  his  mind  was  not  preoc- 
cupied in  early  life  with  the  fisticns  of  ancient  poets  and  the  vices  of 
the  heathen  gods.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  instructions 
of  nature;  he  believed  the  Christian  revelation.  He  observed  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  its  truth,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Savior 
differed  from  all  pretended  miracles  in  being  entirely  of  a  benevolent 
nature.  The  testimony  of  a  man  possessed  of  so  exalted  an  under- 
standing outweighs  the  declamations  of  thousands.  He  died  believ- 
ing in  a  life  to  come,  and  his  body  was  interred  beneath  his  observatory 
near  his  house.  He  published  an  oration,  delivered  before  the  phi- 
losophical society,  1775,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  history  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  few  memoirs  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  subjects 
in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the  society. — Rush's 
eulogium  ;  American  nejios  ;  AlUler^ii.  37S. 

ROBBINS  (Chandler,  D.  d  ),  minister  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  at  Branford,  Connecticut,  August  24,  1738,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Philemon  Robbins  of  that  town.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1756,  being  distinguished  as  a  correct 
classical  scholar.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January  1760  he  was  ordained ' 
at  Plymouth  as  successor  of  Mr.  Leonard.  Here  he  continued 'till 
his  death  June  30,  1799,  in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fortieth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  James 
Kendall.  Dr.Robbins  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  and  he  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  with  unabating  zeal  and 
fidelity.  Searching  the  scriptures  for  religious  truth  and  coinciding 
in  the  result  of  his  investigations  with  the  sentiments  of  the  found- 
ers of  tlie  first  church  in  New  England,  he  inculcated  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  with  energy  and  fervor.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
endeavors  to  impress  the  thoughtless,  and  to  render  sinful  men  holy. 
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In  private  and  social  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary.  He  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Watson,  1767  ;  a 
reply  to  John  Cotton,  esquire  ;  some  brief  remarks  on  a  piece  by  J. 
Cotton  in  answer  to  the  preceding,  1774;  election  sermon,  1791  j 
convention  sermon,  1794. — Shaw's  sermon- on  his  death. 

ROBERTS  (Charles),  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  in  Berk- 
ley county,  Virginia,  February  17,  1796,  aged  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen years.  He  was  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  but  had  re- 
sided in  America  about  eighty  years.  During  his  long  life  he  never 
knew  sickness.— Co/wmAzara  centinel,  July  16,  1796. 

ROBINSON  (John),  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Leyden, 
a  part  of  which  first  settled  New  England  in  1 620,  was  born  in 
•Great  Britain  in  1575,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After  holding 
for  some  time  a  benefice  near  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  when  a  society 
of  dissenters  was  formed  in  the  north  of  England  about  the  year 
1602,  he  was  chosen  their  pastor  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Clifton. 
Persecution  di'ove  his  congregation  into  Holland  in  1608,  and  he 
soon  followed  them.  At  Amsterdam,  where  they  found  emigrants 
of  the  same  religious  sentiments,  they  remained  about  a  year  ;  but 
as  the  minister,  Mr.  John  Smith,  was  unsteady  in  his  ophiions,  Mr. 
Robinson  proposed  a  removal  to  Leyden.  Here  they  continued 
eleven  years,  and  their  numbers  so  increased,  that  they  had  in  the 
church  three  hundred  communicants.  They  were  distinguished 
for  perfect  harmony  among  themselves  and  for  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Robinson,  when  he  first  went  into  Holland, 
was  a  most  rigid  separatist  from  the  church  of  England ;  but  by 
conversation  with  Dr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Robert  Parker  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error  ahd  became  more  moderate,  though  he  condemn- 
ed the  use  of  the  liturgy  and  the  indiscriminate  admission  to  the 
sacraments.  In  1613  Episcopius,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  the  successor  of  Arminius,  and  of  the  same  doc- 
trine with  him,  published  some  theses,  which  he  engaged  to  defend 
against  all  opposers.  Mr.  Robinson  being  earnestly  requested  to 
accept  the  challenge  by  Polyander,  the  otlier  professor,  Avho  was  a 
Calvinist,  he  held  the  disputation  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly,  and  completely  foiled  Episcopius,  his  antagonist.  In 
16 17,  when  another  removal  was  contemplated,  Mr.  Robinson  enter- 
ed zealously  into  the  plan  of  making  a  settlement  in  America.  His 
church  was  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  the  loose  habits  of  the  Dutch, 
and  he  wished  it  to  be  planted  in  a  country,  where  it  might  subsist 
in  purity.  The  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  in  1620,  who  took  with 
them  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  were  the  raembers  of  his 
church,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  them  with  the  majority, 
that  remained ;  but  various  disappointments  prevented.  He  died 
March  1,  1625,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  Uic  height  of 
his  usefulness.  A  part  of  his  church  and  his  widow  and  children 
-afterwards  came  to  New  England.      He  was  a  man  of  good  ,q;enius, 
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quick  penetration,  ready  wit,  great  modesty,  integrity,  and  candor. 
His  classical  learning  and  acutencss  in  disputation  were  acknowU 
edged  by  his  opponents.  He  was  also  discerning  and  prudent  in 
civil  affairs.  Such  was  his  liberality,  that  he  esteemed  all  men,  that 
seemed  to  be  truly  pious,  of  whatever  denomination.  In  his  princi- 
ples of  church  government  he  was  himself  an  independent  or  congre- 
gationalist,  being  of  opinion,  that  every  church  is  to  consist  only  of 
such  as  appear  to  believe  in  and  obey  Christ ;  that  the  members 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  officers,  which  are  pastors,  or 
teaching  elders,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons ;  that  elders,  being  or- 
dained, have  no  power  but  by  consent  of  the  brethren  ;  that  all  el- 
ders and  churches  are  equal;  and  that  only  the  children  of  commu- 
nicants are  to  be  admitted  to  baptism.  He  celebrated  the  supper 
every  Lord's  day.  In  his  farewell  address  to  the  first  emigrants  to 
New  England,  he  reminded  them,  that  neither  Luther  nor  Calvin 
could  have  penetrated  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  being  con- 
fident that  the  Lord  had  more  truth  to  break  forth  from  his  holy 
word  exhorted  them  to  be  ready  to  receive  it  without  attachment  to 
party.  But  he  enjoined  it  upon  them  to  take  heed  what  they  re- 
ceived as  truth,  to  examine,  to  consider,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
parts  of  scripture.  He  published  a  defence  of  the  Brownists  ;  jus- 
tification of  the  separation  from  the  church  of  England ;  people's 
plea  for  the  excercise  of  prophesying,  1618;  essays  moral  and  di- 
vine, 1628. — Be'lcnaji's  Amer.  diog.u.  151  — 178  ;  JVeal's  JV.  E.u 
76 — 85,  122,  123  ;  Morse  and  Parish's  M  E.  63 — 67  ;  Adams'  N. 
jB.20;  Prince^A^20 — 29,36 — 38,  66 — 71,91 — 93;  Morto72,2,  5 
— 10,  70  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  196 — 199,  240,  484  ;  Colled,  hist.  soc. 
iv.  140;  vii.  268 — 270;  Xeal's puritans^  n.  A9  ;  Hazard,!.  9 6,  554, 
372. 

ROGERS  (Nathaniel),  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  in  England,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1598.  After  being  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, he  preached  in  different  places  with  high  reputation.  The 
evils,  to  which  his  puritan  drinciples  exposed  him,  induced  him  to 
come  to  New  England.  He  sailed  June  1,  1636,  but  did  not  cast 
anchor  in  Massachusetts  bay  till  the  sixteenth  of  November.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  synod  together  with  Mr. 
Partridge,  who  came  in  the  same  vessel.  He  was  settled  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Ward  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Norton  at  Ipswich  Febru- 
ary 20,  1639.  He  died  July  3,  1655,  having  been  infirm  for  some 
time.  As  a  preacher  he  possessed  a  lively  eloquence,  which  charm- 
ed his  hearers.  Though  one  of  the  greatest  men  among  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England,  he  was  very  humble,  modest,  and  reserv- 
ed. He  published  a  leiter  to  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  1643,  in  which  he  pleads  a  reformation  of  church  affairs,  and  he 
left  in  manuscript  a  vindication  of  the  congregational  church  gov-* 
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ernment  in  Latin.— Mz5*na//c,  iii.104 — 108  ;  jYonconf arm, memorial, 
?ii.  259  ;  Johnson,  88,  89  ;    Winthrofi,  1 14,  291. 

ROGERS  (Ezekiel),  first  minister  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  England  in  1590,  and  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Rich- 
ard Rogers  of  Wethersfiekl.  After  being  educated  at  Cambridge, 
he  became  the  chaplain  of  sir  Francis  Barringion.  His  preaching 
was  in  a  strain  of  oratory,  which  delighted  his  hearers.  He  after- 
wards received  the  benefice  of  Rowley,  where  his  benevolent  la- 
bors were  attended  with  great  success.  At  length  his  nonconform- 
ity obliged  him  to  seek  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  1638,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  re- 
spectable families.  He  commenced  the  plantation  at  RoAvley  in 
April  1639,  and  on  the  third  of  December  was  ordained.  He  died 
after  a  lingering  sickness  January  23,  1661,  aged  seventy  years. 
His  library  he  bequeathed  to  Harvard  college,  and  his  house  and 
lands  to  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  it  pleased  God  to  overwhelm  him  with  calamities.  A  fall 
from  his  horse  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  ;  much  of 
his  property  was  consumed  by  fire  ;  and  he  buried  two  wives  and 
all  his  children.  He  was  pious,  zealous,  and  persevering.  His  fee- 
ble health  induced  him  when  in  England  to  study  the  science  of 
medicine.  Though  his  strong  passions  sometimes  misled  him  ; 
yet  he  was  so  humble  as  readily  to  acknowledge  his  error.  He 
preached  the  electioh  sermon  in  1643,  in  which  he  vehemently  ex- 
horted his  hearers  never  to  choose  the  same  man  governor  for  two 
successive  years  ;  but  his  exhortation  was  disregarded,  for  Mr.  Win- 
throp  was  reelected. — Magnalia,  iii.  101 — 104  ;  Morse  and  Parishes 
JV.£.  196— 204  ;  W%;Aro/z,  175,  196,274,275  ;  JoA?2so?7,  129,  130  ; 
Holmes'  annals,  i.  3 1  T. 

ROGERS  (John),  president  of  Harvard  college,  was  graduated 
in  this  seminary  in  1649.  He  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Nathan- 
iel Rogers,  with  whom  he  preached  some  time  as  an  assistant  at 
Ipswich,  but  at  length  his  inclination  to  the  study  of  physic  withdrew^ 
his  attention  from  theology.  After  the  death  of  president  Oakes 
he  was  elected  his  successor  in  April  1682,  and  was  installed  Au- 
gust 12,  1683.  He  died  suddenly  July  2,  1684,  the  day  after  com- 
mencement, in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  Mr.  Rogers  was  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  he  united  to  unfeigned  piety  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  gentleman. — Mat/ier's  magnalia,  iv.  130  ; 
Hutchinson,!.  175. 

RUSSELL  (James),  a  member  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
Tvas  born  in  Charlestown  August  16,  1715,  and  died  April  24,  1798, 
in  the  eighty  third  year  of  his  a-e.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
counsellor  and  a  judge,  and  of  other  public  offices,  which  he  sus- 
tained, with  the  greatest  fidelity.  To  the  poor  he  was  a  steady  and 
liberal  friend.      He  respected  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  and 
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while  his  faniily  and  his  closet  witnessed  his  constant  devotions,  his  life 
adorned  the  religion,  which  he  professed.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
supported  and  consoled  by  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  His  son,  the  hon- 
orable Thomas  Russell,  esquire,  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  the 
United  States,  and  distinguished  for  his  beneficence  to  the  poor,  died 
in  Boston  April  8,  1796,  in  the  fifty  sixth  year  of  his  age. — Morse's 
aermon  on  his  death  ;    Warren,  i.  143. 

RUTLEDGE  (John),  governor  of  South  Carolina,  took  an  early 
and  distinguished  part  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  congress  in  1774.  When  the  temporary  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  was  established  in  March  1776  he  was  appointed  its 
president,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  colony.  He  continued 
in  this  station  till  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  March 
177S,  to  whicn  he  refused  to  give  his  assent.  He  was  opposed  to 
it,  because  it  annihilated  the  council, reducing  the  legislative  author- 
ity from  three  to  two  branches,  and  was  too  democratic  in  its  fea- 
tures. In  1779  however  he  was  chosen  governor,  with  the  author- 
ity in  conjunction  with  the  council  to  do  whatever  the  public  safety 
required.  He  soon  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia.  All 
the  energies  of  the  state  were  called  forth.  During  the  siege  of 
Charleston  at  the  request  of  general  Lincoln  he  left  the  city,  that 
the  executive  authority  might  be  preserved,  though  the  capital 
should  fall.  Having  called  a  general  assembly  in  January  1782  he 
addressed  them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  depicted  the  perfidy,  ra- 
pine, and  cruelty,  which  had  stained  the  British  arms.  An  election 
of  a  new  governor  being  then  rendered  necessary  by  the  rotation 
established,  Mr.  John  Mathews  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr. 
Rutledge  died  January  23,  1800.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents, 
patriotism,  decision,  and  firmness.— i?amsa2/*s  S.  C.  i.  55,  61,93— 
98  ;  ii.  19,  23,  125,  332 — 349  ;   Marshall,  ii.  382  ;  iv.  28. 

SALTONSTALL  (Gurdon),  governor  of  Connecticut,  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  March  27,  1666,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1684.  He  was  ordained  November  25, 
1 69 1  minister  of  New  London,  where  he  continued  for  several  years, 
being  highly  esteemed.  In  1707  by  the  advice  of  the  clergy  he 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  chief  direction  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
colony*  and  he  was  annually  chosen  governor  till  his  death  Septem- 
ber 24, 1724,  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  both  a  pro- 
found divine  and  a  consummate  statesman.  The  complexion  of 
the  Saybrook  platform  was  owing  to  his  desire  of  bringing  the  mode 
of  church  government  somewhat  nearer  to  the  presbyterian  form. 
To  a  quick  perception  and  a  glowing  imagination  he  united  correct- 
ness of  judgment.  The  majesty  of  his  eye  and  deportment  was 
Sbfteued  by  the  features  of  benevolence.  As  an  orator  the  music 
of  his  voice,  the  force  of  his  argument,  the  beauty  of  his  allusions,  the 
eafee  of  liis  transitions,  and  the  fulness  of  his  diction  gave  him  a 
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lUgh  rank.  His  temper  was  warm,  but  he  had  been  taught  the  art 
of  self  command,  for  he  was  a  C[\visiidn.—-Jdains^ /un.  sermon  ;  Bos- 
ton neivskiter^  October  1,  1724. 

SANDEMAN  (Robert),  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sandemani- 
ans,  was  born  at  Perth  in  Scotland  about  the  year  17  18,and  educated 
at  St.  Andrew's.  Having  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Glass  he  be- 
came one  of  his  foUowers.  In  his  preaching  he  represented  faith 
as  the  mei'e  operation  of  intellect,  and  maintained,  that  men  were 
justified  without  holiness,  merely  on  speculative  belief.  This  faith 
however,  he  contended,  would  always,  wherever  it  existed,  produce 
the  Christian  virtues,  so  that  his  system  cannot  be  charged  with 
opening  a  door  to  licentiousness.  In  1762  he  went  to  London  and 
established  a  congregation.  Hecame  to  Ameiica  in  October  1764, 
and  from  Boston  he  went  to  Danbury  in  Connecticut.  In  that  town 
he  gathered  a  church  in  July  1765.  Having  established  several  socie- 
ties in  New  England,  he  died  at  Danbury  April  2,  1771,  aged  fifty 
three  years.  He  published  an  answer  to  Hervey's  Theron  and  Aspa- 
sio  in  2  vols,  8vo,  1757.  This  work  is  ingenious,  though  it  exhibits  a 
great  deal  of  asperity.  Mr.  Hervey  himself  acknowledged,  that  the 
author  had  pointed  out  some  errors  in  hiswi'itings,  and  had  the  most 
exalted  views  of  divine  grace.— -.'Vew  a«£/5"(??z  biog.dict.\  Robtins* 
cent,  senn.at  Danbury  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  61,  71  ; 

SARGEANT  (Nathaniel  Peaslee),  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Massachusetts,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1750.  He  received  the  above  appointment  in  December  1789,  and 
died  at   Haverhill  in  October  1791,  aged  sixty  years. 

SCHAICK  (GoNSEN  Van),  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  died  at  Albany  in  July  1789,  aged  fifty  three  years. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  April  1779  by  proceeding  from  fort 
Schuyler  and  burning  the  Onondaga  Indian  settlements,  killing 
twelve  Indians,  and  making  thirty  four  prisoners  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man.  His  party  consisted  of  five  hundred.— CoZ/cc?.  hist, 
soc.  ii.  164  ;   Gordon,  iii.  2  64  ;  Marshall,  iv.  54;  Holmes,  ii.  422. 

SCHUYLER  (Peter),  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany,  was  much 
distinguished  for  his  patriotism,  and  for  the  influence,  which  he 
possessed  over  the  Indians.  In  the  year  1691  he  headed  a  party  of 
three  hundred  Mohawks  and  with  about  the  same  number  of  En- 
glish made  a  bold  attack  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north 
end  of  lake  Champlain.  He  slew  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Such  was  the  authority  ,of  colonel  Schuyler  with  the  five  nations, 
that  whatever  Quider  (for  so  they  called  him,  as  they  could  not  pro- 
nounce Peter)  recommended  had  the  force  of  law.  In  1710  he 
went  to  England  at  his  own  expense,  taking  with  him  five  Indian 
chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  government  to  vigorous 
measures  against  the  French  in  Canada.  The  chief  command  in 
New  York  devolved  upon  him  as  the  eldest  member  of  the  council 
in  1719  J  but  in  the  following  year  governor  Burnet  arrived.  He 
65 
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often  warned  the  New  England  colonies  of  expeditions  meditated 
against  them  by  the  French  und  Indians.— 6wi///f's  M  Y.  66 — 152  ; 
Charlevoix,  nouv.  Fr.  ii.  225,  292,  340  j  Hutchinson,,  ii.  142,  163, 
172  ;   Holinea*  aimals,]..  481  ;  Marshall,  i.  275. 

SCHUYLER  (Philip),  a  major  general  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
received  this  appointment  from  congress  June  19,  1775.  He  was 
directed  to  proceed  immediately  Irom  New  York  to  Ticor.deroga, 
to  secure  the  lakes,  and  to  make  preparations  for  entering  Canada. 
Being  taken  sick  in  September  the  command  devolved  upon  Mont- 
gomery. On  his  recovery  he  devoted  himselt  zealously  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  alTairs  in  the  northern  department.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  Indian  concerns  claimed  much  of  his  attention.  On 
the  approach  of  Burgoyne  in  1 777  hemude  every  exertion  to  obstruct 
his  progress  ;  but  tlie  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  St.  Clair  occa- 
sioning unreasonable  jealousies  in  regard  to  Schuyler  in  New  England 
lie  was  superseded  by  Gates  in  August,  and  congress  directed  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  liis  conduct.  It  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
chagrin  to  him  to  be  recalled  at  the  moment,  when  he  was  about  to 
take  ground  and  to  face  the  enemy.  He  afterwards,  though  not  in 
the  regular  service,  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  in 
the  military  transactions  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
old  congress,  and  when  the  present  government  of  the  United  States 
commenced  its  operation  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  with  Rufus 
King  a  senator  from  his  native  state.  In  1797  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed a  senator  in  the  place  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  died  at  Albany 
November  18,  1804,  in  the  seventy  third  year  ot  his  age.  Distin- 
guished by  strength  of  intellect  and  upright  intentions  he  was  wise 
in  the  contrivance  and  enterprising  and  persevering  in  the  execu- 
tion of  plans  of  public  utility.  In  private  life  he  was  dignified,  but 
courteous,  a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion,  afl'cctionate  in 
his  domestic  relations,  and  just  in  all  his  dealings.  General  Ham- 
ilton married  his  daugh.er. — Marshall,  ii.  237,  301 — 306  ;  iii.  3,  4, 
226 — 258,273;  iv.  449  ;  Gordon,  ii.  176,426,474,  488;  .A^.  Y, 
s/ieciator,  JVov.  28,  1804  ;   Monthly  anthology,  i.  669. 

SCREVEN  ( ),  a  brigadier  general  in  Georgia  during  the 

lite  war,  commanded  the  militia,  when  that  state  was  invaded  frouT 
East  Florida  in  November  1778.  While  a  party  of  the  enemy  was 
marching  fiom  Sunbury  towards  Savannah  he  had  repeated  skir- 
mishes with  them  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  militia.  In  an  engage- 
ment at  Midway,  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  was  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  Several  of  the  British  imme- 
diately came  up  and  upbraiding  him  with  the  manner,  in  which  a 
captain  Moore  had  been  killed,  discharged  their  pieces  at  him.  He 
died  soon  afterwards, of  his  wounds.  Few  officers  had  done  more 
for  their  country,  and  few  men  were  more  esteemed  and  beloved  foy 
their  virtues  in  piivate  YifQ.—'Bamsay's  S.  C.  ii.  2  j  Holmes'  annala^ 
ii,  406. 
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SEABURY  (Samuel,  d.  d.),  first  bishop  of  the  episcopal  chui'ch 
in  the  United  States,  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Seabury,  con- 
gregational minister  at  Groton  and  afterwards  episcopal  minis- 
ter at  New  London,  and  Avas  born  in  1728.  After  being  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1751,  he  went  to  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  medicine  ;  but  his  attention  being  soon  direct- 
ed to  theology  he  took  orders  in  London  in  1753.  On  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Brunswick  in 
New  Jersey.  In  the  beginning  of  1757  he  removed  to  Jamaica  on 
Long  Island  ;  and  thence  in  Eecember  1766  to  West  Chester. 
In  this  place  he  remained  till  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when 
he  went  into  the  city  of  Nev/  York.  At  the  return  of  peace  he 
settled  in  New  London  in  Connecticut.  In  1784  he  went  to  En- 
gland to  obtain  consecration  as  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church  of 
this  state,  but  meeting  with  some  obstruction  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes,  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November  he  Avas  consecrated  by  three  nonjuring  bishops.  Af- 
ter this  period  he  discharged  for  a  number  of  years  at  New  London 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  an  exemplary  manner.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1796,  aged  sixty  eight  years.  He  published  the  duty  of 
considering  our  ways,  1789;  a  discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth 
at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Fowle,  1791  ;  and  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, which  evinre  a  vigorous  and  well  informed  mind.  After  his 
death  a  supplementary  volume  was  published  in  1798. — Miller's 
retrospects  ii.  369,  491  ;  Chandler's  life  of  Johnson,  64  ;  Backus, 
iii.  22. 

SERGEANT  (John),  missionary  among  the  Indians,  was  born 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1710,  and  was  graduated  in  1729  at 
Yale  college,  where  he  was  afterwards  a  tutor  for  four  years.  In 
October  1734  he  went  to  Houssatonnoc,  an  Indian  village  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Massachusetts,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  That 
he  might  be  enabled  to  administer  to  them  the  Christian  ordinances 
he  was  ordained  at  Deerfield  August  3  I,  1735.  He  died  at  Stock- 
bridge  July  27,  1749,  in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  rev- 
erend Jonathan  Edwards  succeeded  him.  He  was  supported  in 
part  by  the  commissioners  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel, 
and  in  part  by  individuals  in  England,  whose  munificence  reached 
him  through  the  hands  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston.  He 
had  baptized  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  Indians,  and  forty  two 
were  communicants  at  the  time  of  his  death.  With  great  labor  he 
translated  the  whole  of  the  new  testament  excepting  the  revelation 
into  the  Indian  language,  and  several  parts  of  the  old  testament. 
In  his  life  he  was  just,  kind,  and  benevolent.  The  Houssatonnoc 
or  Stockbridge  Indians,  of  which  he  once  had  the  care,  now  live  at 
New  Stockbridge  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  have  been  for  many 
years  under  the  care  of  his  son,  the  i-everend  John  Sergeant.  He 
published  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coliuan  on  the  education  of  tiie  children 
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ef  the  Indians,  and  a  sermon  on  the  causes  and  danger  of  delusions 
in  reli:^ioii,  1743. —  Hofikins*  hint,  mnncjim  of  Hou.'isatonnoc  Indiana  / 
Ta?w/ilt!j(y  ii.  352 — 355,  396 — 400,  446 — 450  ;  Holmes'  life  of 
Siiles,  20. 

SLNVALL  (Samuel),  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
jNIassiichusetts,  wus  born  in  Enylctna  March  28,  1652.  His  father, 
had  belore  this  time  been  in  America  and  in  1634  began  the  setllc- 
nient  ot  Newbury.  He  finally  established  himself  in  this  covmtry 
in  1661,  wnen  his  son  was  oiiic  years  old.  In  his  childhood  judge 
Sewall  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Parker  of  Newbury.  He 
was  graduated  at  Haivard  college  in  1671.  Having  been  appointed 
a  magistrate  or  assistant  of  Massachusetts,  in  1688  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. In  1692  he  was  appointed  in  the  new  charier  one  of  t4ic  coun- 
cil, in  which  station  he  continued  till  1725.  He  was  made  one  of 
the  judges  in  1692,  and  chief  justice  of  tiie  superior  court  in  1718. 
This  office  as  well  ^sthat  of  judge  oi  prcliate  for  Suffolk  he  resign- 
ed in  1728  )n  account  of  infirmities.  He  died  January  1,  1730,  in 
the  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Eminent  for  piety,  wisdom, 
and  learning,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  exhibited  the  Christian 
virtues,  and  secured  universal  respect.  For  a  long  course  of  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  old  south  church,  and  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  public  worship, 
kqeping  his  bible  before  him  to  try  every  doctrine.  He  read  the 
sacred  volume  every  morning  and  evening  in  his  family,  and  his 
prayers  with  his  household  ascended  to  heaven.  A  Iriend  to  every 
follower  of  Christ,  he  was  liberal,  hospitable,  and  benevolent.  He 
was  critically  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
giiages.  In  his  last  sickness  he  was  resigned,  patient,  and  compos- 
ed, placing  his  whole  dependence  for  salvation  upon  the  Redeemer. 
He  left  behind  him  a  diary  in  three  volumes,  which  embraces  about 
forty  years.  From  this  it  appears,  that  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
trial  of  the  Salem  Avitches  in  1692  he  concurred  in  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  ;  but  he  afterwards  of  his  own  accord  made  a  confes- 
sion of  bis  error.  It  was  read  by  his  minister,  Mr.  Willard,  on  a 
day  of  public  fast,  and  is  preserved  in  his  diary.  He  published  an 
answer  to  queries  respecting  America,  1690;  proposals,  touching 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  4to,  1713  ;  Phcenomena 
qusedam  Apocalyptica,  &c  or  a  description  of  the  new  heavens  and 
earth,  4to,  2d  edit.  1727. — Prince's  fun.  serm.  ;  Boston  ntivsletter, 
January  8,  1730;  Holmes'  annals^  ii.  8,  9  ;   Hutchinson,  ii.  61. 

SEWALL  (Joseph,  D.  D.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
the  p.eceding,  and  was  born  August  26,  1683.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1707.  Having  evinced  a  serious  disposition 
from  his  earliest  days,  he  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
theology.  Though  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
country,  he  seught  no  worldly  object,  it  being  his  supreme  desire 
to  serve  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.    He  was  ordained  minister  of 
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the  old  south  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Peirtbeitoii,  beptember  16,1713.  Alter  surviving  three  colleagues, 
Pemberton,  Prince,  and  Gumming,  he  died  June  27,  1769,  in  the 
eighty  first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty  sixth  ot  his  ministry.  His 
colleague,  the  reverend  Samuel  Blair,  was  dismissed  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  177  1  the  reverend  John  Bacon  and  the  rever- 
end John  Hunt  were  ordained  ministers  of  this  church.  Dr.  Sewall 
possessed  respectable  abilities,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  classical 
learning.  In  1724  he  was  chosen  president  ot  Harvard  college,  but 
such  was  his  humility  and  the  elevation  of  his  views,  that  he  declined 
the  appointment,  wishing  rather  to  continue  in  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  His  chief  glory  was  the  love  of  God  and  the  zeal 
to  do  good,  for  which  he  was  conspicuous  among  his  brethren.  Few 
ministers  have  ever  lived  with  such  uniform  reference  to  the  great 
end  of  their  office.  Deeply  interested  himself  in  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, he  reached  the  hearts  of  his  hearers ;  and  sometimes  his 
voice  was  so  modulated  by  his  feelings,  and  elevated  with  zeal,  as 
irresistibly  to  seize  the  attention.  Though  he  was  deliberate  and 
cautious,  he  was  courageous  in  withstanding  error.  He  could  sac- 
rifice every  thing  for  peace  but  duty,  and  truth,  and  holiness.  Dur- 
ing-  his  last  illness,  which  continued  for  a  number  of  months,  he  was 
rem-.rkable  for  his  submission  and  patience.  While  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  to  be  an  unprofitable  servant,  he  looked  to  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  pardon.  He  spoke  of  dying  with  cheerfulness. 
Sometimes  he  was  heard  to  say  with  great  pathos,  "  come.  Lord  Je- 
sus, come  quickly."  At  length  he  died  as  one,  who  was  assured  of 
a  happy  immortality.  He  published  a  sermon  on  family  religion, 
1716;  on  the  death  of  Wait  Winthrop,  1717;  king  George  I, 
Thomas  Lewis  and  Samuel  Hirst,  1727  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  1730;  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737;  Josiah  Willard, 
1755  ;  Thomas  Prince,  1758  ;  Alexander  Gumming,  1763  ;  acaveat 
against  covetousness,  1718;  election  sermon,  1 724  ;  on  a  day  of  prayer 
for  the  rising  generation,  1728;  at  the  ordination  of  three  mission- 
aries, 1733  ;  fast  sermon  before  the  general  court,  1740  ;  sermon  at 
Thursday  lecture  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  four  sermons,  1741;  on  a  day  of 
prayer  ;  on  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  1742  ;  sermon  on  Revelation 
V.  11,  12,  1745;  on  the  reduction  of  Havannah,  1762.— -C/iauncy's 
fun.   sermon;    Boston   evening  post,  Juhj  5,  1769. 

SEWALL  (Stephen),  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of 
Mass,Achusetts,  was  the  nephew  of  the  honorable  Samuel  Sewall, 
and  the  son  of  major  Stephen  Sewall  of  Salem.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  reverend  Jonathan  Mitchel  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
born  in  December  1702,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1721.  Having  instructed  a  school  in  Marblehead  for  several  years 
he  began  to  preach  with  great  acceptance.  In  1728  he  was  chosen  a 
tutor  in  tlie  college,  and  he  filled  this  office  till  1739,  when  he  was 
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called  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court.  On  the  death 
of  cLicf  justice  Dudley  in  1752  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
though  he  was  not  the  seraor  ot  the  surviving  judges.  He  was  also 
soon  elected  a  member  of  the  council  and  continued  such  till  his 
deutli,  though  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  appointment,  as  he  questioned  the  propriety  of  sus- 
tajaiing  at  the  same  time  the  two  oflices.  After  a  useful  and  honor- 
able life  he  died  September  10,  1760,  in  the  fiity  eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  distinguislicd  for  genius  and  learning.  He  united  in 
an  uncommon  degree  quickness  of  apprehension  with  a  deeply  pen- 
etrating and  capacious  mind.  As  a  tutor,  he  proved,  that  there  was 
a  perfect  consistency  between  the  most  vigorous  and  resolute  exer- 
tion of  authority  and  the  most  gentle  and  complacent  manners. 
Thougn  he  was  a  very  humble  and  modest  man  he  supported  the 
dignity  of  a  judge.  He  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  while  he 
constantly  attended  upon  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  he  offered  up 
sacrihces  to  the  Lord  in  his  own  house,  though  as  he  was  never 
rnanied  his  fumily  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  his  affections.  His  charity  to  those  in  want  was  so  great, 
that  it  has  been  thought  excessive.  He  had  a  deep  reverence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  often  spoke  with  approbation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  character  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  God  without  making  a  pause  in  his  discourse. 
—Mayheio*sfun.  sermon  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  158,  159. 

SEWALL  (Stephen),  first  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Harvard  college,  was  born  at  York,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  April  1734,  and  was  graduated  at  the  above  seminary 
in  1761.  Wnen  the  office  of  Hebrew  instructer  became  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr,  Monis,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
1762.  Hebrew  had  sunk  into  contempt  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Monis, 
but  it  was  now  brought  into  honor.  When  Mr.  Hancock  founded 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  Mr.  Sewall  was  the  unrivalled  candi- 
date. He  was  inaugurated  June  17,  1765,  and  continued  in  office 
above  twenty  years.  He  took  an  early  part  in  the  late  revolution. 
After  he  lost  his  professorship  he  led  a  very  retired  life  till  his  death 
July  23,  1804,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age.  His  lectures 
proved  him  to  have  possessed  an  elegant  taste.  He  published  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  Bvo,  1763  ;  oratio  funebris  in  obitum  D.Edvardi 
Holyoke,  1769;  an  oration  on  the  death  of  professor  Winthrop, 
1779  ;  the  scripture  account  of  the  Schechinah,  1794  ;  the  scripture 
history,  relating  to  the  overthrow  of  Sddom  and  Gomorrha,  and  to 
the  origin  of  the  salt  sea,  or  lake  of  Sodom,  1796  ;  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  Young's  night  thoughts  in  Latin ;  carmina  sacra, 
quie  Laline  Graeceque  condidit  America,  1 789.  He  wrotean  admi- 
rable Chaklee  and  English  dictionary,  which  is  in  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  college. — Monthly  anthology,  i.  430  ;  Lit.  miic^l- 
tanxfy  ii,  221. 
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SHEPARD  (Thomas),  minister  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  near  Northampton  in  Engh\nd  November  5,  1605,  and  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge.  While  m  this  seminary 
it  pleased  Gt)d  in  infinite  mercy  to  awaken  him  from  his  i:tatural 
state  of  thoughtlessness  and  sin,  to  convince  liim,  that  he  had  been 
entirely  selfish  in  his  desires  and  conduct,  to  inspire  him  with  holy- 
principles,  and  to  render  him  a  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
He  met  afterwards  with  nnany  kinds  of  temptations  ;  but,  as  he  said, 
he  was  never  tempted  to  Arminianism,  his  own  experience  so  per- 
fectly confuting  the  freedom  of  the  will.  After  ne  left  the  univer- 
sity he  was  eminently  useful  as  a  preacher.  His  puritan  principles 
at  length  exposing  him  to  persecution,  he  narrovply  escaped  the 
pursuivants,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  this  country  October  3,  1635, 
After  the  removal  of  Mr  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  to  Connecticut  he 
formed  a  church  at  Cambridge  and  took  the  charge  of  it  Februarjr 
1,1636.  Here  he  continued  till  his  death  August  25,  1649,  aged 
forty  four  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mitchel.  As  a  preacher 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  as  a  writer  on  experimental  religion  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  It  Avas  on  ac- 
count of  the  energy  of  his  preaclung  and  his  vigilance  in  detecting 
and  zeal  in  opposing  the  errors  of  the  day,  that  when  the  foundation 
of  a  college  was  to  be  laid,  Cambridge  rather  than  any  other  place 
Was  pitched  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  seminary.  He  was  the  patron  of 
learning  and  essentially  promoted  its  interests.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  humility  and  piety.  Under  heavy  afflictions  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  deserved  nothing  but  misery,  and  bowed  submissive 
to  the  divine  will.  He  usually  wrote  his  sermons  so  early  for  the 
sabbath,  that  he  could  devote  a  part  of  Saturday  to  prepare  his 
heart  for  the  solemn  and  affectionate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
following  day.  He  published  theses  sabbaticse  ;  a  letter,  entitled, 
New  England's  lamentation  for  old  England's  errors,  1645  ;  cau- 
tions against  spiritual  drunkenness,  a  sermon  ;  subjection  to  Christ 
in  all  his  ordinances  the  best  means  to  preserve  our  liberty,  to  which 
is  added  another  treatise  on  ineffectual  hearing  of  the  word  ;  the 
sincere  convert  ;  the  sound  believer,  which  is  a  discriminating  trea- 
tise on  evangelical  conversion  ;  singing  of  psalms  a  gospel  ordi- 
nance ;  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  gospel  upon  the  Indians,  4to, 
1648  ;  a  treatise  of  liturgies,  power  of  the  keys,  and  matter  of  the 
visible  church,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ball,  4to,  1653;  the  evangelical 
call;  select  cases  resolved  and  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
these  were  I'epubUshed  together  with  meditations  and  spiritual  ex- 
periences, extracted  from  his  private  diary,  by  Mr.  Prince  of  Bos- 
ton, 1747  ;  of  the  right  use  of  liberty  ;  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins, a  posthumous  work  in  folio  transcribed  from  his  sermons, 
preached  from  June  1636  to  May  1640  ;  the  church  membership 
of  children  and  their  right  to  baptism,  1663  ;  the  saint's  jewel  and 
the  seul's  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  two  sermons  ;   the  four    la's* 
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things,  Alio.—- Mather^ s  magnalia^  iii.  84—93  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  vii; 
17,  42 — 47  ;  JVcal's  A".  E.  i.  296  ;  Morton^  142  ;  Holmes^  annals,  i. 
349  ;    IVinthro/],  87,  95  ;  Johnson's  ivmdtr  nvorlcjirovid.  77. 

SHEPARD  (Thomas),  minister  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1653.  He  was  ordained  April  13,  1659,  as  colleague  to  Mr. 
Zechariah  Symmes.  After  a  ministry  of  eiglUeen  years  he  died 
of  the  small  pox  December  22,  1677,  in  the  forty  third  year  of  his 
age.  President  Oakes  in  a  Latin  oration  delivered  at  commence- 
ment represents  Mr.  Shepard  as  distinguished  for  his  erudition, 
prudence,  modesty,  and  integrity,  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  as  holding  the  first  rank  among  the  ministers  of 
his  day.  He  published  the  election  sermon,  1672.  In  Mather's 
magnalia  there  is  preserved  a  paper  of  excellent  instructions  to  his 
son,  a  student  at  college,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  at  Charles- 
town  in  1680,  but  died  in  1685. — Magnalia,  iv.  189 — 191,202  ; 
Oakes'  elegy. 

SHERMAN  (John),  minister  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  England  in  1613,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  pu- 
ritan principles  induced  him  to  come  to  this  country  in  1634.  Af- 
ter being  a  short  time  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips  at  Watertown^ 
he  removed  to  Connecticut,  where  he  preached  occasionally  ar:d 
was  elected  a  magistrate  of  the  colony.  But  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Phillips  in  1664  he  returned  to  Watertown,  and  was  minister  in 
that  place  till  his  death  August  8,  168  5,  in  the  seventy  second  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Henry  Gibbs.  Be- 
sides being  a  distinguished  divine  Mr.  Sherman  was  an  eminent 
mathematician,  and  he  published  a  number  of  almanacs,  to  which 
pious  reflections  were  added.  Though  he  was  a  very  humble  man, 
in  his  preaching  there  was  an  unaffected  loftiness  of  style,  and  his 
discourses  were  eni'iched  with  figures  of  oratory.  He  \vas  twice 
married,  having  by  his  first  wife  six  children  and  twenty  by  his  last. 
—^Ma^nalia.m.  162 — 165. 

SHERMAN  (RoGEu),  senator  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1721.  He  was  not  favored  with 
a  public  education,  nor  did  he  enjoy  the  assistance  of  a  private  tu- 
tor. But  his  genius  and  indefatigable  industry  enabled  hm  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  and  to  make  great  acquisitions.  He  removed  to 
New  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  June  1743.  Having  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  he  was 
also  chosen  a  representative  in  the  leii^islature  and  a  deacon  in  the 
church.  Removing  to  New  Haven  in  176 1 ,  he  was  in  1766  chosen 
an  assistant  of  the  colony,  and  appointed  a'  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  three  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  cona;ress  in  1774,  and  continued  a  member  till  his 
death,  excepting  when  the  law,  requiring  a  rotation,  excluded  hini. 
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He  was  one  of  those,  who  signed  the  act  of  independence  in  1776. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  of  safe- 
ty for  the  state  of  Connecticut.  After  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  of  the  convention  for  framing  which  he 
WaS  a  conspicuous  member,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  con- 
gress. Being  chosen  a  senator  in  1791  he  continued  in  this  station 
till  his  death  July  23,  1793,  aged  seventy  two  years.  His  talents 
were  solid  and  useful.  While  otr.ers  would  yield  to  difficulties,  or 
content  themselves  with  a  superficial  view  of  a  subject,  he  was  ca- 
pable of  long  and  deep  investigation.  He  was  discerning,  prudent, 
and  indefatigable.  Havmg  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  at  the 
age  of  twenty  one,  he  was  never  ashamed  to  advocate  the  peculiar 
doctrines  ot  the  gospel,  which  are  generally  so  unwelcome  to  men 
of  cultivated  minds.  His  sentiments  were  derived  from  the  word 
of  God  and  not  from  the  exertions  of  his  own  reason.  In  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  he  secured  esteem  and  affection.— -ficfwcrcfs' 
sermon  on  his  death;   Massa.  mias.  mag.  iv.  441-— 445. 

SHiPPEN  (Edward),  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  member  of  the  society  of  friends.  He 
came  to  Massachusetts  to  avoid  persecution,  but  persecution  drove  him 
thence  to  Pennsylvania,  in  which  colony  he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  member  of  the  governor's  comicil.  He  was  also  the 
first  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  His  descendants  have  been  persons 
of  distinction  to  the  present  day. —  Miller^  ii.  340. 

SHIPPEN  (Edward,  ll.  d.),  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceived this  appointment  in  1799,  but  resigned  it  in  February,  1806. 
Ke  died  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  following  in  the  seventy  eighth 
year  of  his  aij;e. 

SHIPPEN  (William,  m.  d.),  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  native  of  that  colony  and  was  grad- 
uated at  the  college  in  New  Jersey  in  1754.  After  studying  medi- 
cine for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  he  completed  hismedicaleducaticn 
at  Edinburgh.  After  his  return  he  commenced  in  1764  a  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  at  Pliiladelphia,  which  were  the  first  ever  pro- 
nounced in  the  new  world.  Being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical 
school,  he  v/as  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  1765.  He  had  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  his  life  was  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  a  mob  in  consequence  of  his  dissections.  But  he  lived  to 
see  the  institution  divided  into  five  branches,  all  of  which  were 
supplied  with  able  professors,  his  own  pupils,  and  become  a  rival  to 
the  medical  school  at  Edinburgh.  Instead  of  the  ten  students, 
whom  he  first  addressed,  he  lived  to  address  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
About  the  year  1 777  he  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  medical 
department  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Morgan.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  1806  into  the  hands  of  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Wistar,  and  died  at  Germantown,  July  U,  1808,  in 
66 
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the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age. — Panoplist  and  miss.  mag.  unite^y 
\.  142,  'i'l3  ;   Rami>ai/ii  review  of  inedicine^  27  ;   Miller,  i.  320. 

SHIRLEY  (William,)  governor  of  Massuchusetts,  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  was  bred  to  tUe  law.  Alter  his  arrival  at  Boston 
about  the  year  1733  ne  practised  in  his  profession  till  he  received 
his  commission  as  governor  in  1741  in  the  place  ot  Mr  Belcher. 
He  planned  the  successlul  expeilition  against  cape  Breton  in  1745  ; 
but  while  his  enterprising  spn-it  deserves  commendation,  some  of 
his  schemes  did  not  indicate  much  skill  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and 
war.  He  went  to  Engkmd  in  1745  leaving  Spencer  Phips,  the  lieuten- 
ant governor,  commander  in  chief,  but  returned  in  1753.  In  17  54 
he  held  a  treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians,  and  explored  the  Kenne- 
bec, erecting  two  or  three  forts.  In  1755,  being  commander  in 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Americd,  he  planned  an  expedition 
against  Niagara,  and  proceeded  himselt  as  far  as  Oswego.  In  th& 
last  of  June  1756  he  was  susperseded  in  the  command  of  the  army 
by  Abcrcrombie.  Being  recalled  from  Massachusetts,  he  embark- 
ed for  England  in  September,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pownall. 
After  having  been  for  a  number  of  years  governor  of  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  his  seat  in- 
Roxbury  March  24,  177  1.  Though  he  held  several  of  the  most  lu- 
crative offices  withui  the  gift  ot  the  crown  in  America,  yet  he  left 
no  property  to  his  children.  The  abolition  of  the  paper  currency 
was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  his  firmness  and  perseverance.  His 
penetration  and  Unremitting  industry  gained  him  a  high  reputation. 
But  it  was  thought,  that  as  a  military  officer,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
active  in  seizing  the  moment  for  success.  During  his  administra- 
tion England  learned  tiic  importance  of  this  country,  and  the  colo- 
nists learned  to  fight,  and  thus  were  trained  for  the  mighty  contest, 
which  in  a  few  years  commenced.  His  instructions  to  Shirley, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  expedition  agaiv;st  Louisbourg  are  pre- 
served in  the  first  volume  of  the  historical  collections.— •//M^f/zmsow, 
ii,399 — 408,  433  ;  I\Ji7iot,  i.  62,  74,  111,  2  75,  291 — 297  ;  Belkna/i's 
.^.  H.  ii.  187,  209,  225,  296  ;  Marshall,  i.  305.  402,  405  ;  Collect, 
/list.  soc.  i.  5 — 60  ;   Holmes'  anna's,  ii.  163,  168,  213,  299. 

SHUTE  (Samuel),  gc^vernor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  citizen  of  London.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Caryl,  a  dissenting  minister  of  distinction.  His 
early  education  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Morton. 
From  London  he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  and  afterwards  he  entered  the 
army  of  king  William,  served  under  Marlborough,  and  became  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  principal  battles 
in  Flanders.  Arriving  at  Boston  as  governor  October  4,  1716,  in 
ihe  place  of  Dudley,  he  continued  in  office  a  little  more  than  six: 
years.  He  embarked  January  1, 1723,  on  his  return  to  England  with 
complaints  against  the  province.  Governor  Bumet  succeeded  him. 
During  his  administration  he  maintained  a  warm  controversy  with 
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ihe  house  of  representatives.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  S 
fixed  salary,  an  object,  which  Dudley  had  sought  without  effect.  His 
right  of  negativing  the  speaker  was  denied,  and  his  powers  as  com- 
mander in  chief  were  assumed  by  the  house.  In  consequence  of 
his  complaints  an  explanatory  charter  was  procured  in  1724,  which 
confirmed  the  governor  in  the  rights,  forwhich  he  had  contended. 
He  died  in  England  April  15,  1742,  aged  eighty  ye<^vs.-—Hutcfiin' 
eon,  ii.  215 — 217,  231,  238  ;  Minot,i.  61. 

SHUTE  (Daniel,  D.D.),  minister  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  v/as 
born  July  19,  1722,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  Hingham  December  10, 
1746  By  the  failure  of  his  sight  being  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
his  public  labors  in  March  1799,  the  reverend  Mr.  Whitney  was  or- 
dained his  colleague  January  1,  1800.  Under  the  infirmities  of  age 
he  was  serene  and  patient.  He  died  August  30,  1802,  in  the  eighty 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty  sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  possessed  a 
•strong  mind,  and  his  discourses  exhibit  extent  of  thought  and  cor- 
rectness of  diction.  He  wascheerful  and  pleasant  in  the  intercourse 
of  social  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention,  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  of  that,  v>^hich  adopted  the  con- 
■stitution  of  the  United  States.  He  published  artillery  election  ser- 
mon, 1767  ;  election  sermon,  1768  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of-rev- 
erend  Dr.  Gay,  1787. —  Ware's  sermon  on  his  cleat Ji.;  Mew  England 
■palladium  Sefitember  10,  1802  ;    Columbian  centinel,  Sefit.  9. 

SITGRE  AVES  (John),  district  judge  of  North  Carolina,  was  an 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  a  mernlier  of  congress  after  the 
peace.     He  died  at  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  in  March  1802. 

SK.ELTON  (Samuel),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  a  preacher  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  being  per- 
secuted for  his  nonconformity  came  to  this  country  in  June  1629, 
and  was  ordained  with  Mr,  Higginson  at  Salem  on  the  sixth  of  Au- 
gust. After  the  death  of  his  colleague  he  had  for  his  assistant  the 
famous  Roger  Williams.  Mr.  Skelton  died  August  2,  1634. 
Though  strict  in  discipline  he  was  a  friend  to  tl-ie  utmost  equality  of 
privileges  in  church  and  state.  His  fears  of  the  assumption  of  au- 
thority by  the  clergy  made  him  jealous  of  the  ministers,  who  used 
to  hold  a  meeting  once  a  fortnight  for  mutual  improvement.— 
JoAtzsow,  22  ;  Afor^o»?,  82,  83,  86  ;  Prince^  \B2 — 189,  191;  Magna- 
lia,  i.  16  ;  iii.  74,  76  ;  Winthrofi,  57,  68  ;  .Veal's  JV.  E.  i.  140,  157  ; 
Collect,  hist.  soc.  vi.  244,  247,  248  ;  ix.  2  ;  Morse  and  Parish's  JV.E. 
74,  100  ;  Holmes'  annals,  \.  2  50. 

SMIBERT  (John),  a  portrait  painter,  was  for  many  years  very 
eminent  in  his  profession  in  Boston,  in  which  town  it  is  believed  he 
died  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

SMITH  (John),  the  father  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was  born  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1579.  He  early  discovered  a  romantic 
genius,  and  delighted  in  daring  and  extravagant  actions.     At  the 
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age  of  thirteen  he  sold  his  books  and  satchel  to  raise  irtoney  in  order 
to  convey  nimself  privately  to  sea,  but  was  prevented.  Beinsj  an 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  he  quitted  his  master  at  the  age  ot  filteen* 
and  went  into  France  and  the  low  countries.  After  his  return  he 
studied  military  history  and  tactics,  und  having  recovered  a  part  of 
the  estate,  which  his  father  left  him,  he  was  enabled  to  set  out  again 
on  his  travels  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  a  better  condition  than  be- 
fore. Having  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Italy  with  some  pilgrims, 
a  tempest  obliged  them  to  anchor  near  a  small  island  off  Nice.  As 
his  companions  attributed  their  unfavorable  voyage  to  the  presence 
of  Smith,  they  threw  the  heretic  into  the  sea  ;  but  by  swimming  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  the  shore.  After  going  to  Alexandria,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  exploits  he  soon  obtained  the  command  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen.  At  the  siege  of  Regal  the  Ottomatss  sent  a  chal- 
lenge, purporting  that  the  lord  Turbisha  to  divert  the  ladies  would 
fight  any  captain  of  the  Christian  troops.  Smith  accepted  it,  and 
meeting  his  antagonist  on  horse  back  in  view  of  the  ladies  on  the 
battlements  killed  him  and  bore  away  his  head.  A  second  antago- 
nist met  the  same  fate.  Smith  then  requested,  th-.it  if  the  ladies 
wished  for  more  diversion  another  champion  might  appear.  His 
head  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  others,  though  Smith  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  own.  He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  ;  but  by 
killing  his  tyrannical  master  he  escaped  into  Russia.  When  he  re- 
turned to  England,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  seek  adventures  in 
North  America.  Having  persuaded  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  1 606 
to  obtain  a  patent  of  South  Virginia,  he  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
which  was  fitted  out  uuder  the  command  of  Christopher  Newport,' 
and  arrived  with  the  first  emigrants,  who  made  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, in  the  Chesapeak  April  26,  1607.  A  colony  was  begun  at 
James  Town,  and  the  govei'nment  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  of 
which  Smith  was  a  member.  When  Newport  returned  more  than 
a  hundred  persons  were  left  in  Virginia.  They  would  have  perish- 
ed with  hunger  but  for  the  exertions  of  Smith  in  procuring  corn  of 
tlie  Indians.  When  he  could  not  effect  his  object  by  purchase,  he 
would  resort  to  force.  He  once  seized  the  Indian  idol  Okee,  made 
of  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  for  the  i^edemption  of  which  as  much 
corn  was  brought  him,  as  he  required.  While  exploring  the  Chick- 
ahominy  river  he  was  taken  prisoner,  alter  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  three  of  the  enemy.  He  was  carried  to  the  emperor 
Powhatan,  who  received  him,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  racoon  skins,  and 
seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  with  two  beautiful  girls,  his  daughters, 
near  him.  After  a  long  consultation  two  large  stones  were  brought 
in,  and  his  head  was  laid  upon  one  of  them.  At  this  moment,  when 
the  war  ckv)s  were  lifted  to  despatch  him,  Pocahontas,  the  king's 
favorite  daughter,  shielded  him  from  the  blows,  and  by  her  entrea- 
ties saved  his  life.     He  was  sent  to  James  Town,  where  by  his  res- 
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olution,  address,  and  industry  he  prevented  the  abandonment  of  the 
plantation.  In  1608  he  explored  the  whole  country  trom  cape 
Henry  to  the  river  Susquehannah,  sailing  about  three  thousand 
Kiiles.  On  his  return  he  drew  a  map  of  Chesapeak  bay  and  of  the 
rivers,  from  which  all  subsequent  maps  have  been  chiefly  copied. 
In  this  year,  when  he  was  president  of  the  council,  by  his  severity 
and  his  example  he  rendered  the  colonists  exceedingly  industrious. 
It  happened  however,  that  the  blistered  hands  of  several  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  known  better  times  in  England,  called  forth  fre- 
quent expressions  of  impatience  and  profaneness.  Smith  caused 
the  number  uf  every  man's  oaths  to  be  noted  daily,  and  at  night  as 
many  cans  of  water  to  be  poured  inside  his  sleeve.  This  disci- 
pline so  lessened  the  number  of  oaths,  that  scarcely  one  was  heard 
in  a  week,  and  it  perfectly  restored  the  subjects  of  it  to  good  humor. 
In  1609  being  much  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  re- 
turned to  England  for  the  benefit  of  medical  assistance.  In  1614 
he  ranged  the  coast  of  what  was  then  called  North  Virginia  from 
Penobscot  to  cape  Cod  in  an  open  boat  with  eight  men.  On  his 
return  he  formed  a  map  of  the  country,  and  desired  prince  Charles, 
afterwards  "  the  royal  martyr,"  to  give  it  a  name.  By  him  it  was 
for  the  first  time  called  New  England.  After  other  adventures 
Smith  died  at  London  in  1631  in  the  fifty  second  year  of  his  age 
For  all  his  services  and  suiferings  he  never  received  any  recompense. 
He  published  the  sixth  voyage,  made  to  Virginia,  1G06  ;  the  first 
voyage  to  New  England  with  the  old  and  new  names,  1614  ;  a  rela- 
tion of  his  second  voyage  to  New  England,  1615  ;  description  of 
N  E.  1617  ;  New  England's  trials,  declaring  the  success  of  twenty 
six  ships,  employed  thither  within  these  six  years,  Sec.  1620  ;  the 
general  history  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  isles, 
with  the  names  of  the  adventurers,  &c.  from  15  84  to  1626,  also  the 
maps  and  descriptions  of  all  those  countries  in  six  books,  folio,  1627; 
his  friend,  Mr.  Purchas,  had  published  in  his  pilgrims  most  of  the 
narrative  part  before  ;  the  true  travels,  adventures,  and  observations 
of  captain  John  Smith  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  from 
1593  to  1629,  folio,  1630;  this  is  preserved  entire  in  Churchiil's 
collections  ;  advertisements  for  the  inexperienced  planters  of  New 
England,  4to,  1630.— "Smith's  travels  ;  his  Firginia  ;  Churchill's  col-- 
led.  ii.  ;  Belknaji's  Amer.  biog.  i.  240 — 319  ;  Keith,  58 — 119  ; 
Stith,  45 — 107;  Purchase  v.  1705 — 1731,  1838  ;  Holmes'  annals^ 
i.   153 — 167,  183,  184  ;■  Chahners,  i.  17—29  ;  Marshall,  i.  31 — 47. 

SMITH  (Samuel),  a  historian,  was  a  native  of  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  which  place  he  died  in  1776.  He  published  a  history  of 
New  jersey  from  its  settlement  to  1721,  8vo,  1765,  which  is  a  judi- 
cious compilation. 

SMITH  (William),  chief  justice  of  tlie  province  of  New  York, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1745.  He  published  a  history  of 
the  province  of  New  York  from  the  first  discovery  to  the  year  1732, 
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4to,  1757.     This  was  written  at  an  early  period   of  his  life,  hut  it 
contains  valuable  inronnution. — Miller.,  ii,  14  1. 

SMITH  (Josiah),  minister  in  South  Carolina,  uas  the  first  na- 
tive of  that  province,  who  received  a  literary  degree,  lie  was  born 
in  Charleston  in  1704,  and  grailuated  at  Harvard  college  in  1725. 
He  was  ordained  in  Boston  as  minister  lor  Bermuda  July  1 1,  1726, 
and  afterwards  became  pastor  oftlic  presbyteiian  chmcli  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  He  closed  a  useful  and  honorable  life  in  1781 
at  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  been  induced  to  fly  ('uring  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  maintained  in  the  early  |)art  ot  his  ministry  a 
learned  disputation  with  the  reverend  Hugh  Fisher  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  He  published  a  sermon  at  his  own  ordination  ; 
the  spirit,of  God  a  holy  fire,  1726  ;  the  duty  of  parents  to  instruct 
their  children,  1727  ;  the  young  m.in  warned  ;  Solomon's  caution 
against  the  cup,  1729  ;  human  impositions  proved  unscriptural  ; 
answer  to  a  postscript  of  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Ilugii  Fisher  ;  the  di- 
vine right  of  private  judgmrnt  vindicated,  1730  ;  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Hannah  Dart,  1742  ;  Jesus  persecuted  in  his  disciples  ; 
zeal  for  God  encouraged  and  guarded,  1745  ;  a  volvmie  of  sermons, 
1752  ;  the  church  of  Ephesus  arraigned,  the  substance  of  five 
short  sermons  contracted  into  one,  1765. — Miller's  retrospect.,  ii. 
363. 

SMITH  (Thomas),  first  minister  of  Portland,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  esquire,  merchant  of  Boston,  and 
was  born  March  21,  1702.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1720.  In  1726  lie  went  to  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  as  chaplain 
to  the  troops  stationed  there,  and  preacher  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
was  ordained  March  8,  1727,  the  day,  on  which  a  church  was  gath- 
ered. Though  he  received  for  his  colleague  the  reverend  Mr. 
Deane  in  1767,  he  preached  in  his  turn  till  the  close  of  1784,  and 
officiated  in  public  prayer  till  within  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  death. 
He  died  May  23,  1795  in  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age,  renounc- 
ing all  self  dependence,  and  placing  his  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redemer.  In  his  preaching  he  always 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  grace.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Solomon  Lombard  at  Gorham,  and  a  sermon  to  sea  far- 
ing mG.r\.— Dearie's  sermon  and  Krllogg's  oration  on  his  death. 

SMITH  (Robert,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  was  born  of 
Scotch  parents  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1723,  and 
was  brought  to  this  country  about  the  year  1730.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  he  became  the  subject  of  that  divine  in- 
fluence, which  so  eminently  accompanied  and  blessed  the  preaching 
of  Mr.  Whitefield  during  his  first  visit  to  America.  Having  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer,  he  pursued  his 
classical  and  theological  studies  for  several  years  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  reverend  Samuel  Blair.  In  1751  he  was  settled  in  the 
presbyterian  church  at  Pequea  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  station  he 
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continued  to  officiate  with  reputation  and  usefulness  till  his  death 
about  the  year  1785  in  the  sixty  thiixl  year  ol  his  age.  Dr.  Smith 
was  one  of  the  most  able  theologians,  the  most  profound  casuists, 
and  the  most  successful  preachers  of  his  age.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement he  founded  a  school  at  Pequea,  designed  chiefly  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  m  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  In 
this  school,  which  he  always  superintended  himself,  he  employed 
the  most  respectable  teachers.  Many  young  men,  who  have  since 
filled  very  honorable  stations  in  church  and  state,  received  in  it 
their  classical  education.  It  was  his  care  to  instil  with  the  elements 
of  literature  the  principles  of  a  pure  and  ardent  piety.  Though  he 
was  remarkably  modest,  yet  in  the  pulpit  he  knew  not  the  fear  of 
man  ;  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  divine  presence,  and  all  earthly 
distinctions  and  feelings  were  lost  in  the  majesty  of  God.  His 
preaching  was  most  solemn  and  fervent.  During  his  whole  minis- 
try he  was  for  only  one  sabbath  prevented  by  sickness  from  enter- 
ing his  pulpit ;  and  on  that  day,  though  confined  to  his  chamber  by 
a  fever,  he  sent  for  the  principal  members  of  his  church,  and  spoke 
to  them  with  his  usual  energy  on  the  comforts,  the  joys,  and  the 
duties  of  religion.  His  labors  were  not  confined  to  his  own  people, 
for  his  benevolent  zeal  frequently  carried  him  to  the  various  parts 
of  an  extensive  district  among  churches  and  societies  destitute  of 
the  stated  ordinances  of  religion.  Knowing  the  value  of  time,  he 
suffered  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  He  combined  numerous  duties 
in  perfect  order.  He  slept  but  little,  and  after  spending  the  morn- 
ing in  his  closet  and  his  study,  he  was  to  be  found  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  either  in  his  pulpit  or  his  school,  or  among  the 
people  of  his  charge,  imparting  pious  advice  and  instructing  their 
children  in  the  principles  of  th«  gospel.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Blair,  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  understanding  and 
of  unaffected  piety.  In  his  absence  she  always  conducted  the  de- 
votions of  the  family  with  dignity  and  fervor.  Of  his  children  two 
embraced  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  three  entered  at  an  early 
age  on  the  sacred  ministry,  and  have  since  filled  some  of  the  most 
respectable  stations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American 
preacher  there  are  published  three  of  his  sermons,  entitled,  the  na- 
ture of  saving  faith  ;  the  excellency  of  saving  faith  ;  practice  uses 
from  the  nature  and  excellency  of  saving  {aiih.-~-jisse7}ibly's  miss, 
mag.  ii.  1—6  ;  Massachusetts  miss.  mag.  iii.  361—366. 

SMITH  (John  Blair),  first  president  of  Union  college  at 
Schenectady  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  the  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  was  born  June  12,  1756.  In  early  life  he  exhibited  marks 
of  uncommon  energy  of  mind,  and  whs  distinguished  by  an  ingenu- 
ous habit  of  speech  and  behavior.  He  received  much  parental  at- 
tention, and  was  the  subject  of  many  pious  prayers ;  and  those 
prayers  were  heard  in  heaven.     When  he  was  about^fourteen  years 
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of  age,  it  pleased  God  to  excite  among  the  youth  in  the  academy  at 
Pequea  a  serious  attention  to  religion.  His  mind  was  at  this  period 
deeply  impressed  by  the  truths  of  the  ii,ospel  j  he  was  renewed  by 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  avowed 
himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  From  the  year  1773,  when  he  was 
graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  he  devoted  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  broth- 
er, the  reverend  Samuel  S.  Smith,  at  that  time  president  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  college  in  Virginia,  and  since  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
Hanover  in  1778.  In  1779  he  was  settled  over  a  church  in  Virgin- 
ia, and  at  the  same  time  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  principal  of  the 
seminary  of  Hampden  Sidney.  Here  he  was  eminently  honored  by 
the  great  head  of  the  church  in  being  made  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing a  general  religious  solicitude  and  reformation  among  the  people 
of  his  charge  and  of  the  neighborhood.  As  he  was  now  called  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  ne  generally  preached  once  at  least  every  day, 
and  in  the  evenings  he  was  commonly  engaged  in  religious  conver- 
sation. His  engagements  interfering  with  the  attention  due  to  the 
college,  he  resigned  this  part  of  his  charge,  that  he  might  give  him- 
self wholly  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  His  zeal  was 
rewarded  by  the  success,  which  attended  his  laljors,  but  as  his  health 
was  enfeebled,  he  w:is  persuaded  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the 
third  presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  installed  in 
December  1791.  When  Union  college  at  Schenectady  was  found- 
ed in  1795  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  presided  over 
the  seminary  for  three  years  with  high  reputation.  But  amidst  his 
literary  occupations  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office  most  warmly  in- 
terested hi-n.  He  improved  every  opportunity  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  his  Redeemer.  Being  again  invited  to  his  former  charge 
in  Philadelphia  he  returned  to  that  city  in  May  1799.  His  succes- 
sor in  the  care  of  the  college  was  Dr.  Edwards.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  seized  with  the  yellow  fever,  of  which  he  died  August  22j 
1799  in  resignation  and  joyful  hope. — Asseinbly's  miss.  mag.  i.  267— 
272  ;  Blair's  sermon  on  his  death  ;  .'V.  Y.  miss.  mag.  i.  128  ;  Month- 
hj  mag.  and  Amer.  reviero^  ii.  145  ;  Ed-ivards'  works,  Eng.  edit.  i. 
118. 

SMITH  (Robert,  d,  d.),  first  bishop  of  the  episcopal  churches 
in  South  Carolina,  died  at  Charleston  in  November  1801  in  the  sev- 
enty third  year  of  his  age.  He  had  for  forty  seven  years  discharged 
the  dutiesof  a  minister  of  St.  Philip's  church.  - 

SMITH  (William,  d.  d.),  first  provost  of  the  college  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1747.  The 
three  following  years  he  spent  in  teaching  in  a  parochial  school,  and 
in  1750  was  sent  up  to  London  in  pursuance  of  some  plan  for  tne 
better  endowment  of  such  schools.     In  London  he  wfis  induced  to 
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Wlnqulsh  the  employment,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  eni- 
i^Urk.  for  A.-iierica,  where  he  soon  afterwards  ariived  After  bein^" 
employed  upwards  of  two  years  as  a  private  tutor' in  the  family  of 
[governor  Martin  on  Long  Island  in  the  province  of  New  York,  he 
was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  the  college  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  After  revisiting  England,  and  receiving 
regular  ordination  in  the  episcopal  churrli  in  December  1753,  he 
he  returned  to  America,  and  in  May  1754  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  infant  semhiary.  His  popular  talents  and  taste  in  polite  litera- 
ture contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  character  of  the  college.  He 
was  principally  assisted  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Allison.  After  being 
for  many  years  a  distinguished  preacher  and  writer,  and  rendering 
important  service  to  the  literary  interests  of  America,  he  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia INIay  14,  1803,  aged  seventy  six  years.  He  published  a  sermon 
delivered  before  freemasons,  175  5  ;  discourses  on  several  public  occa- 
sions during  the  war  in  America,  1759,and  a  second  edition  with  seve- 
ral sermons  added,  1763  ;  a  discourse  concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  in  America,  1760  ;  an  account  of  the  charitable  corporation 
for  the  widows  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  1769;  an 
oration  before  the  American  philosophical  society,  1773  ;  a  sermon 
on  the  present  crisis  of  American  affairs,  preached  June  23,  1775  ; 
in  this  he  says  that  no  one  had  advanced  the  idea  of  independence, 
and  he  disclaimed  it,  and  yet  he  woidd  support  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  colonies;  an  oration  in  memory  of  Montgomery,  1776; 
on  temporal  and  spiritual  salvatinn,  1790.  His  works  were  pubKsh- 
ed  in  two  vols.  8vo,  1803. — Miller's  retrosfiect^n.  352,  353  ;  Chajid- 
kr*s  life  of  Johnson,  87. 

SMITH  (Elihu  Hubbaed),  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York, 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1771,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1786.  After  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  medical 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic  at  Wethersfield  in  1792,  but  removed  to  New  York  in  1793. 
In  1797  he  commenced  the  medical  repository  in  conjunction  with 
Drs.  Mitchill  and  Miller.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  in 
1798.  At  his  early  age  he  had  explored  a  vast  extent  ofmedica!. 
learning.  His  diligence,  and  ardor,  and  perseverance  knew  no 
common  bounds.  His  writings  display  singular  acuteness,  great 
force  of  reasoning,  and  the  talents  of  accurate  and  e:ctensive  obser- 
vation. Besides  his  medical  productions  in  the  repository,  he  pub- 
lished Edwin  and  Angelina,  or  the  banditti,  an  opera  in  three  acts, 
1797. — Miller,  i.  325,  326  ;  Medical  re^iository,  sec.  edit,  hexade  ii, 
V.  214,  215  ;   Monthly  mag.  1798,  402. 

SMITH  (Is.\Ac),  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey, 
was  graduated  at  the  college  in  that  state  in  1755,  and  afterwards 
commenced  the  practice  of  physic.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  he  was  distinguished  for  his  patriotic 
services  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  1776  he  commanded  a 
67 
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regiment,  and  during  the  periods  of  gloom  and  dismay  he  \Vas  firm 
and  persevering.  He  associated  valor  with  discretion,  the  disciplin- 
ed spirit  of  the  soldier  with  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman.  Soon 
after  the  tcrminatiun  of  the  struggle,  he  received  his  appointment  as 
judge,  and  for  eighteen  years  discharged  the  ardous  duties  of  that 
station.  After  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
formed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was 
esteemed  by  Washington  and  Adams.  Endowed  with  fine  talents, 
and  having  enjoyed  a  classical  education,  he  united  the  character  of 
a  Christian,  scholar,  soldier,  and  gentleman.  He  died  August  29, 
1807,  in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  hope  of  mercy  through 
the  Redeemer. — Pore  folio,  new  series.,  i.  135, 136. 

'SOUTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  first  granted  with  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  and  others  in  1663.  A  small  plantation  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  established  within  the  boundaries.of  the  patent. 
A  more  ample  charter  was  obtained  in  1664,  and  the  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  This  proprietary  gov- 
ernment continued  about  fifty  years.  In  1719  a  change  was  effected 
in  it  by  the  inhabitants.  They  refused  to  do  any  business  with  the 
proprietary  governor,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  obey  him,  if 
he  would  hold  his  authority  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England. 
This  being  refused  they  chose  a  different  governor,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  an  association  to  stand  by  each  other  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights.  From  this  period  the  government  was  regal.  The 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  he  had  a  negative  on  all 
the  bills  passed  by  the  assemblies.  The  English  constitution  was 
the  model.  During  the  proprietary  govei'nment  the  colony  was 
involved  in  perpetual  quarrels.  Harrassed  by  the  Indians,  infested 
by  pirates,  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  agitated  with 
internal  dissensions,  it  did  not  much  flourish.  But  after  the  change 
in  the  government  it  increased  rapidly.  In  1729  the  province  of 
Carolina  was  divided  into  the  two  distinct  governments  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  This  state  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the 
struggle  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  first  of  the  United  States, 
that  formed  an  independent  constitution ;  but  as  this  was  done  on 
temporary  principles  it  was  new  modelled  after  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  continental  congress.  The  present  constitu- 
tion of  South  Carolina  was  adopted  in  1790.  It  establishes  a  legis- 
lature of  two  branches,  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate,  the 
members  of  the  former  to  be  chosen  every  second  and  of  the  latter 
every  fourth  year  ;  and  they  by  a  joint  vote  elect  the  governor  for 
two  years.  The  judges  hold  their  commissions  during  good  be* 
havior,  being  appointed  by  the  legislature. — Ramsay*s  hist,  revolu- 
tion in  S.  Carolina;  Hetvatt's  histor.  acct.  of  S.  Car.  and  Georgia  ;- 
Jiolmes'  annals  ;  Morse's  geog. 
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SPROAT  (James,  d.  d.)»  minister  in  Philadelphia,  was  bom  a^; 
Scituate  in  Massachusetts  April  11,  1722,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1741.  While  a  member  of  this  seminary  he  heard 
a  sermon  by  the  reverend  Gilbert  Tennent,  which  made  the  most 
permanent  impressions  upon  his  mind.  He  was  ordained  August 
23,  1743,  a  minister  in  Guilford,  where  he  was  highly  popular  and 
very  useful.  His  exertions  were  directed  to  extend  the  revival  of 
religion,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment. From  Guilford  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Tennent  at  the  close  of  the  year  1768,  Here  he  continued  till 
his  death,  October  18,  1793,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 
The  reverend  Dr.  Gveen,  his  colleague,  survived  him.  The  maij- 
ner  of  his  funeral  showed  the  high  esteem,  in  which  he  was  held. 
It  was  at  the  time,  when  the  yellow  fever  made  such  ravages  in  the 
cit),  and  when  even  two  or  three  mourning  friends  were  seldom  seen 
attending  a  corpse  to  the  grave.  About  fifty  persons  followed  him, 
and  some  religious  negroes  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  carry 
the  bier.  These  grateful,  generous  Africans  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Dr,  Sproat  was  a  respectable 
divine,  and  in  his  preacning  he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  His  life  exhibited  a  most  amiable  view  of  the 
influence  of  religion.  The  copious  extracts  from  his  diary  in  the 
assembly's  magazine  evince  his  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  under  the  heaviest  afftictions,  and  give  an  affecting  account  of 
the  distress,  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever. — As- 
semb.  miss.  mag.  i.  315 — 321,  361 — 366,  414— -418,  461 — 470; 
Massa.  ?niss.  mag.  v.  81 — 85  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  95. 

STANDISH  (Miles),  the  hero  of  New  England,  was  born  in 
Lancashire  about  the  year  1584.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
in  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  settled  waih  Mr.  Robinson's  con- 
gregation at  Leyden.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  church  he  em- 
barked with  the  first  company,  that  came  to  Nev/  England  in  1620, 
and  was  chosen  captain  or  chief  military  commander  at  Plymouth. 
In  every  hazardous  enterprise  he  was  foremost  ;  he  was  resolute 
and  daring ;  and  often  when  in  great  danger  was  guarded  by  the 
providence  of  God.  In  1623  he  was  sent  to  Wessagusset  or  Wey- 
mouth to  protect  the  settlers  there  from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Indians, 
which  Masassoit  had  disclosed.  Having  chosen  eight  men  he  went 
to  the  plantation  under  the  pretence  of  trade,  and  lis  fountl  it  in  a 
most  perilous  condition.  The  people  by  their  unjust  and  disorderly 
conduct  had  made  themselves  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  In- 
dians. To  give  the  savages' satisfaction  on  account  of  corn,  which 
had  been  stolen,  they  pretended  to  hang  the  thief,  but  Uung  in  nis 
stead  a  poor,  decrepid,  old  man.  After  Standish  arrived  at  Wey- 
mouth, he  was  insulted  and  threatened  by  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
named  as  conspirators.  Taking  an  opportunity,  when  a  number 
«f  them  were   together  he  killed  five   without  lysing  any   af  his 
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nien.  He  himscif  seized  Pccksuot,  a  bo'd  chief,  snatched  hii 
knilc  iVom  his  ne9k,  and  killed  him  with  it.  The  terror,  with 
■which  this  enterprise  filled  tiie  suvages,  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  colonists.  When  the  report  of  this  transaction  was  carried  to 
Holland,  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  next  letter  to  the  governor  exclaimed, 
"  U  that  you  h..d  converted  some  belorc  you  had  killed  any."  Cap- 
tain Standish  was  one  ot  the  magistrates  or  assistants,  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  died  in  1656  at  Dnxl^orough,  where  he  h.ad  a  tract  of 
laiKl  now  known  by  the  name  of  captain's  nill.  Mr.  Hubbard  says 
of  him, "  a  little  cliimney  is  soon  fired  ;  so  was  the  Plymouth  cap- 
tain, a  man  of  a  very  small  stature,  yet  of  a  very  hot  and  angry  tem- 
per— He  had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the  low  countiies,  and  m  ver 
entered  into  the  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  the  baptist."  It  does 
not  api)ear  however,  that  in  his   military  expeditions  he  exceeded 

his  orders.  Morton  says,  that  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord Belhiaji'fi 

ylnvr.  'no,sr.  i.  310 — 336  ;  M>rto7i,  155  ;  Prince,  126-r-132  ;  Holmm* 
annals^  i.  207.  2  2  5,  369  ;  Hiitchimon,  ii.  461  ;  Momc  and  Parish's 
A.  E.  2  40—2  49  ;   Xcal's  A'.  E.'i.  101,  310. 

STLUI3EN  (Fredekick  William,  hakon  de),  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  American  army,  was  a  Prussian  officer,  who  served  many 
years  in  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederick,  was  one  of  his  aids,  and 
had  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  He  arrived  in  New  Hamp- 
shire from  Marseilles  in  November  1777  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  congress.  He  claimed  no  rank,  and  only  requested  permis- 
sion to  render  as  a  volunteer  wiiat  services  he  could  to  the  American 
army.  He  was  soon  appointed  to  the  office  of  inspector  general 
with  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  established  a  uniform  system 
of  manoeuvres,  and  by  his  skill  and  persevering  industry  effected 
during  the  continuance  of  the  troops  at  Volley  Forge  a  most  impor- 
tant improvement  in  all  ranks  of  the  army.  He  was  a  vo'unteer  in 
the  action  at  Monmouth,  and  commanded  in  the  trenches  of  York 
Town  on  the  day,  which  concluded  the  struugle  with  Great  Britain. 
He  died  at  Steubenville,  New  York,  November  28,  1794,  aged 
sixty  one  years.  He  wus  an  accomi)lished  gentleman  and  a  virtuous 
citizen,  of  extensive  knowledge  and  sound  judgment.  An  abstract 
of  his  system  of  discipline  was  pubhshed  in  1779,  and  in  1784 
he  published  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  an  established  militia  and 
military  arrangements — Mar.^hall,  iii.  381 — 384;  G'orrfo??,  iii.  67, 
68  ;    Co'lfct.  hist.  soc.  ii.  130;    Gazette  U.  S.  December,  26,  1794. 

STEVENS  (Joseph),  minister  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1703,  and  was  ordained  col- 
league with  Mr,  Bradstreet  October  13,  1713.  He  died  Novem- 
aer  16,  1721,  aged  iorty  years.  He  was  a  fervent  and  eloquent 
preacher,  cheerful  though  serious  in  conversation,  gentle  as  a  father, 
and  beloved  by  all  his  congregation.  There  was  published  from 
his  manuscripts  his  last  sermon,  entitled,  another  and  a  better  coun- 
try in  reserve  for  all  true  believers,  and  annexed  to  it  a  discourse  on 
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the  death  of  the  revereivJ  Mr.  Brattjie  of  Cambridge.— Co/won'Js 
fiTcf.  to  the  above, 

STEVEN  -.  (Benjamin,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Kittery,  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  afitl  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1740.  His  ordination  took  place  May  1,  1751.  He  died 
Mcvy  18,  1791,  having  been  respected  in  life  as  an  able  minister  of 
the  gospel,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  modest  and  humble  man. 
He  possessed  a  penetrating  mind  and  sound  judgment.  While  he 
searched  the  sacred  scriptures  for  the  doctrines,  which  he  preached, 
he  paid  all  suitable  attention  to  the  manner,  in  which  he  delivered 
them  ;  and  his  discourses  were  well  studied  and  well  written.  He 
published  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  A.  Pepperell,  esquire,  1752  ;  on 
the  death  of  sir  William  Pepperell,  1759;  election  sermon,  1761. 
— Haven's  sermon  on  his  death. 

STILES  (Ezra,  d.  d.),  president  of  Yale  college,  was  the 
son  of  the  reverend  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven,  Connecticut, 
and  was  born  December  15,  1727.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
seminary,  over  which  he  was  destined  to  preside,  in  1746,  and 
in  1749  was  chosen  tutor,  in  which  station  he  remained  six  years. 
After  having  preached  occasionally  his  impaired  health  and  some 
doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  Christianity  induced  him  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  law.  In  175  3  he  took  the  attorney's  oath  at 
Nev/  Haven,  and  practised  at  the  bar  till  175  5.  But  having  resumed 
preaching,  on  the  twenty  second  of  October  in  this  latter  year  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  second  congregational  church  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  In  March  1776  the  events  of  the  war  dispersed 
his  congregation,  and  induced  him  to  remove  to  Dighton.  He  after- 
wards preached  for  some  time  ai  Portsmouth.  In  1777  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Yale  college,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Clap.  He  was 
not  desiious  of  this  honor,  for  he  loved  retirement ;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  it.  He  was  installed  July  8,  1778,  and  he  continued 
in  this  station  till  his  death  May  12,  1795,  in  the  sixty  ei-ghth  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Stiles  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  of  whom 
this  country  can  boast.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  the  former  of  which  he  learn- 
ed when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  he  had  made  considerable 
progi-ess  in  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ;^  on  the 
Persic  and  Coptic  he  had  bestowed  some  attention ;  and  the  French 
he  read  with  great  facility.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  most 
branches  oi  mathematical  knowledge.  Next  to  sacred  literature 
astronomy  was  his  favorite  science.  He  had  read  the  works  of  di- 
vines in  various  languages,  and  very  few  have  had  so  thoreugh  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  He  possess- 
ed an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Rabbinical  writings.  He 
was  a  most  impressive  and  eloquent  preacher,  for  he  spoke  with 
that  zeal  and  energy,  which  the  deepest  interest  in  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  cannot  fail  to  inspire.      His  cr.rly  discourses  were 
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philosophical  and  moral  j  but  he  gradually  became  a  serious  ajjjti 
powerful  preacher  of  the  momentous  truths  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
room  of  labored  disquisitions  addressed  rather  to  the  reason  than  to 
the  conscience  and  heart,  he  employed  his  time  in  preachuig  re- 
pentance and  faith,  th6  great  truths  respecting  our  disease  and  cure, 
the  physician  of  souls  and  our  remedy  in  him,  the  manner  in  which 
the  sinner  is  brought  home  to  God  in  regeneration,  justification, 
sanctification,  and  eternal  glory,  the  terrors  and  blessings  of  the 
world  to  come,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  truth  in  the  great  change  of  the  character,  preparatory  for  heaven. 
The  doctrines  of  the  trinity  in  unity,  of  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  Christ,  with  the  capital  principles  of  the  great  theological  system 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace  he  believed  to  have  been  the  uninterrupted 
fi.ith  of  eight  tenths  of  Christendom  from  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  present  day.  This  system,  he  observed  to  his  flock, 
I  have  received  from  God  in  the  scriptures  of  truth,  and  on  the  re- 
view of  my  ministry  I  hope  you  will  find,  that  I  have  preached  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  He  delighted  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  poor.  Among  the  members  of  his  church  at  Newport 
were  seven  negroes.  These  occasionally  met  in  his  study,  when  he 
instructed  them,  and  falling  on  their  knees  together  he  implored 
for  thein  and  for  himself  the  blessing  of  that  God,  with  whom  all 
distinction  excepting  that  of  Christian  excellence  is  as  nothing.  In 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  Dr.  Stiles  was  an  enthusiast. 
He  contended,  that  the  right  of  conscience  and  private  judgment 
was  unalienable  ;  and  that  no  exigencies  of  ihe  Christian  church 
could  render  it  lawful  to  erect  any  body  of  men  into  a  standing  ju- 
dicatory over  the  churches.  He  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
his  country.  He  thought,  that  the  thirtieth  of  January,  which  was 
observed  by  the  episcopalians  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Charles  I,  "  ought  to>be  celebrated  as  an  anniversary  thansgiv- 
ing,  that  one  nation  on  earth  had  so  much  fortitude  and  public  jus- 
tice, as  to  make  a  royal  tyrant  bow  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple." He  was  catholic  in  his  sentiments,  for  his  heart  was  ojpen  to 
receive  all,  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  benevolence,  as  well  as  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  diary  furnish  evidence  of  his  Christian 
goodness.  "  The  review  of  my  life  astonishes  me  with  a  sense  of 
my  sins.  May  I  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Purify  and  sanctify  me,  O  blessed  Spirit  I — I  hope  I 
love  my  Savior  for  his  divine  excellencies,  as  well  as  for  his  love  to 
sinners  ;  I  glory  in  his  divine  righteousness  ;  and  earnestly  be- 
seech the  God  of  all  grace  to  endue  me  with  true  and  real  holiness, 
and  to  make  me  like  himself. — I  have  earnestly  importuned  the 
youth  of  this  university  to  devote  themselves  to  that  divine  Jesus, 
who  hath  loved  them  to  the  death.  And  praised  be  God,  I  have 
reason  to  hone'  the  blessed  Spirit  hath  wrought  effectually  on  the 
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hearts  of  sundry,  who  have,  I  think,  been  brought  home  to  God, 
and  experienced  what  flesh  and  blood  cannot  impart  to  the  human 
mind.  Whether  I  shall  ever  get  to  heaven,  and  through  many  trib- 
ulations enter  into  rest,  God  only  knows.  This  I  know,  that  I  am 
one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  all  the  works  of  God."  Though  in 
the  first  stage  of  his  last  sickness  he  expressed  awful  apprehen- 
sion of  standing  at  the  divine  tribunal  ;  yet  his  hopes  of  heax^en 
brightened  as  he  approached  the  grave,  and  he  departed  in  great 
calmness  and  peace. 

He  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  and  of  a  small  though  well  propor- 
tioned foi'm.  His  voice  was  clear  and  energetic.  His  countenance 
especially  in  conversation  was  expressive  of  benignity  and  mildness; 
but  if  occasion  required,  it  became  the  index  of  majesty  and  au- 
thority. He  published  a  funeral  oration  in  Latin  on  governor  Law, 
175  I  ;  a  discourse  on  the  Christian  union,  preached  before  the  con- 
gregational ministers  of  Rhode  Island,  1760  ;  in  this  work  he  re- 
commends harmony  among  differing  Christians,  and  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  country ;  a  ser- 
mon at  the  installation  of  reverend  Samuel  Hopkins,  1 770 ;  a  Latin  ora- 
tion on  his  induction  into  his  office  of  president,  1778;  the  United 
States  elevated  to  glory  and  honor,  an  election  sermon,  preached  May 
8,  1783,  which  exhibits  the  eloquence,  and  patriotism,  and  glowing 
sentiments  of  liberty,  with  w^hich  the  august  occasion  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  him  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  reverend  Henry 
Channing  at  New  London,  1787  ;  history  of  the  three  judges  of 
king  Charles  I,  Whalley,  Goffe,  and  Dixwell,  12mo,  1795  j  in  this 
work  he  discloses  very  fully  his  sentiments  on  civil  liberty,  and  pre- 
dicts a  '•  republican  renovation"  in  England.  He  left  an  unfinished 
ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  and  more  than  forty  volumes 
of  manuscripts.  An  interesting  account  of  his  life  was  published 
by  his  son  in  law,  the  reverend  Dr.  Holmes,  in  1798.— 'Holmes*  life 
of  Stiles  ;  Mdgs*  oration.,  and  Trumbull's.,  Dana's,  and  Patten's  ser- 
mons  on  his  death  ;  Assemb.miss.  mag.  i.  163 — 169. 

STILLMAN  (Samuel,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  February  27,  17X7.  When  he  was  but  eleven  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in 
an  academy  in  that  city  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
The  preaching  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Hart  was  the  means  of  teach- 
ing him,  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  of  converting  him.  Being  or- 
dained at  Charleston  February  26,  1759,  he  immediately  afterwards 
settled  at  Jarqes'  island  ;  but  his  impaired  health  induced  him  in 
1760  to  remove  to  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  where  he  preached 
two  years,  and  then  went  to  Boston.  After  being  an  assistant  for 
about  a  year  in  the  second  baptist  church,  he  was  installed  the  min- 
ister of  the  first,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Condy,  who  now  resigned  his 
office,  January  9,  1765.  In  this  church  he  continued  his  benevo- 
Tent  labors,  universally  respected  and  beloved,  till  his  death  by  a 
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paralytic  shock  March  13,  1807,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.. 
As  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  gospel  Dr.  btillman  held  the  first 
rank.  Embracing  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Christian  relis^ion, 
he  explained  and  enforced  them  with  clearness  and  with  apostolic  in- 
trepidity and  zeal.  He  possessed  a  pleasant  and  most  commanding 
voice,  ^nd  as  he  felt  wnat  he  spoke  he  was  enabled  to  transfuse  his 
own  feelings  into  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  The  total  moral  de- 
pravity of  man  was  a  principle,  on  wiiich  in  his  preaching  he  much 
insisted,  and  he  believed,  that  the  Christian  was  dependent  on  God's 
immediate  agency  for  the  origin  and  continuance  of  every  gracious 
exercise.  From  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  eternal  personal 
election  of  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race  to  salvation,  he  was 
led  to  believe  the  perseverance  unto  eternal  glory  of  all  those,  who 
are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  godhead  and  atonementi 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  his  frequent  themes.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  and  his  own  life  was  holy.  In  the  chaai- 
ber  of  sickness  and  afHiction,  he  was  always  among  different-*.k- 
Bominations  a  welcome  visitor.  His  uncommon  vivacity  and  energy 
of  feeling  were  united  with  a  perfect  sense  of  propriety,  and  with 
affability,  ease,  and  politeness.  He  published  a  sermon  on  ihe  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act,  1766;  at  the  artillery  election,  1770.;  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  Shepard  at  Stratham,  1771  ;  on  the  death  of 
Samuel  Ward,  1776  ;  election  sermon,  1779  ;  before  a  society  of 
freemasons,  1789  ;  apostolic  preaching  in  three  discourses,  1790  ; 
©n  the  death  of  Nicholas  Brown,  1791  ;  a  thauks,giving  sermon  oa 
the  French  revolution,  1794  ;  at  the  ordination  'of  Stephen  Smith 
Nelson,  1797  ;  on  the  national  fast,  1799  ;  on  t.he  death  of  George 
Washington,  1 800 ;  on  opening  the  baptist  meeting  house  in  Charles- 
town  ;  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Watern\an,  1801  ;  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  female  asylum,  1802  ;  ori  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  baptist  missionary  socif^ty,  1803  ;  at  the  funeral 
of  Hezekiah  Smith,  1805.  A  volume  of  Ms  sermons  was  published 
from  his  manuscripts,  8vo,  1S08. — Sket,ch  prefixed  to  his  select  ser- 
mons ;  BaUhvui's  fun.  sermon;  Pan .cfdist.,  ii.  533 — 535;  Massa. 
bapt.  ?niss.  77iag.i.  317 — 320;  Pol- janthosy  v.  3—9;  Emeraldj  ii. 
159 — 162. 

STIRLING  (Eaui.  of),  see  V/ilUam  Alexander. 

STITH  (William),  presidei  ,t  of  William  and  Mai-y  college, 
Virginia,  was  a  native  of  that  c  olony,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a 
respectable  clergyman.  He  «ithdrew  from  the  laborious  office> 
which  he  sustained  in  the  'jollege,  soon  after  the  year  1740.  He 
published  a  history  of  the  iirst  discovery  and  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia, Williamsburg,  8vo,  1747.  It  brings  down  the  history  only 
to  1624.  An  appendix  c  .ontains  a  collection  of  charters  relating  to 
the  period,  comprised  in,  the  volume.  Besides  the  copious  materi- 
als of  Smith  the  author  derived  assistance  from  the  manuscripts  of 
his  uncle,  sir  John  R  .gjadolph,  and  from  the,  records  of  the  Londoa 
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company,  put  into  his  hunds  by  colonfcl  William  Byrd,  president  of 
the  council,  and  from  the  valuable  library  of  this  i^entleman.  Mr. 
Stith  was  a  man  of  classical  learning,  and  a  faithful  historian  ;  but. 
ho  was  destitute  of  taste  in  style,  and  his  details  are  exceedingly 
minute. — Preface  to  his  history  ;  Miller ^  ii.  36  f  ;  Jefferson's  notesj 
query  xxiii. 

STOCKTON  (Richakd),  a  i-espectable  statesman  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1748  in  the  first  class, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  patron  of  that  seminary. 
He  appeared  at  the  bar  with  unrivalled  reputation  and  success,  re- 
fusing to  engage  in  any  cause,  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust,  and 
standing  forth  in  defence  of  the  helpless  and  the  injured.  He  filled 
the  office  of  judge  for  several  years  with  integrity  and  learning. 
He  died  at  Pi^inceton  March  1,1781.  His  superior  powers  of  mind, 
which  were  highly  cultivated,  were  united  with  a  flowing  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  ;  and  he  was  a  Christian,  Avho  was  an  honor  to  the 
church. — •Smith's  fun.  sermon. 

STODDARD  (Solomon),  minister  of  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  Boston  in  1643,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony 
Stoddard,  esquire.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1662. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  a  fellow.  His  health  being  impaired, 
he  went  to  Bai'badoes  as  chaplain  to  governor  Serle,  and  preached 
to  the  dissenters  on  that  island  near  two  years.  After  his  return, 
being  ordained  September  11,  1672,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Mather  at 
Northampton,  he  continued  in  that  place  till  his  death  February  1 1, 
1729,  in  the  eighty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  ministerial  labors 
were  interrupted  for  but  a  short  time.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Edwards, 
survived  him.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in  re- 
ligious controversies,  and  himself  an  acute  disputant.  He  maintamed 
a  controversy  with  Dr.  Increase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 
maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  a  converting  ordinance,  and  that 
all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approacn  the 
table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  be  unconverted,  or  destitute  of 
true  religion.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  experiment- 
al, searching,  and  argumentative.  He  was  blessed  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  used  to  say,  that  he  had  five  harvests ;  and  in  these 
revivals  there  was  a  general  cry,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  He 
was  so  diligent  in  his  studies,  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of 
sermons,  Avhich  he  had  never  preached.  He  wrote  so  fine  a  hand, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  discourses  are  contained  in  a  small, 
duodecimo,  manuscript  volume,  which  v/ith  the  greatest  ease  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  published  the  doctrine  of  instituted 
churches,  London,  4to,  1700,  in  which  he  advanced  some  sentiments, 
that  were  not  very  well  received  in  this  country,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  that  theLord's  table  should  be  accessible  to  all  persons  not  immor- 
al in  their  lives,  that  the  power  of  receiving  and  censuring  members  is 
vested  exclusively  in  the  elders  of  the  church^and  that  synods  have  pow- 
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or  to  excommunicate  and  deliver  from  church  censures.  He  publish^ 
ed  also  the  danger  of  degeneracy,  1702;  election  sermon,  1703;  a 
sermon  on  Exodus  xii.  47,  48,  supporting  his  notions  with  regard  to 
the  supper,  1707  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  ot  Joseph  Willard 
at  Swampfield,  1708;  appeal  to  the  learned  on  the  Lord's  supper, 
against  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  I.  Mather,  1709  ;  plea  for  tithes; 
divine  teachings  render  persons  blessed,  1712;  a  guide  to  Christ, 
or  the  way  of  directing  souls  in  the  way  to  conversion,  compiled  for 
young  ministers,  1714;  three  sermons,  showing  the  virtue  of" 
Christ's  blood  to  cleanse  from  sin,  that  natural  men  are  under  the" 
ijovernment  of  self  love,  that  the  gospel  is  the  means  of  conversior^ 
and  a  fourth  annexed  to  stir  up  young  men  and  maidens  to  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  1717;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas 
Cheney,  1718  ;  a  treatise  concerning  conversion  ;  the  way  to  know 
sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  1719;  answer  to  cases  of  conscience,  1^22  ; 
whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country  for  doing  so  little  towards 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  1723;  safety  of  appearing  at  the 
judgment  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  this  work  was  republished 
at  Edinburgh,  Bvo,  1792,  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  Dr. 
^rskinc— Col  man's  sermon  on  his  death  ;  Boston  newsletter,  number 
112  ;  Edwards'  narrative  ;  Christian  history  for  1743,  112  ;  Back- 
us' abridgment,  ISr,    144,  145;    Collect,  hist,  snc.x.  157,  168. 

STODDARD  (John),  a  member  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1701.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  several  important  stations 
■with  great  ability  and  uprightness.  He  was  many  years  in  the  coun^ 
cil,  was  chief  justice  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  colonel  of  a 
regiment.  With  a  vigorous  mind  and  keen  penetration  he  united 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  tlie  concerns  of  the  colonies  and  of 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians.  Thoroughly  established  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  first  fathers  of  New  England,  he 
greatly  detested  what  he  considered  the  opposite  errors  of  more 
modern  divinity.  He  died  at  Boston  June  19,  1748,  in  the  sixty 
seventh  year  of  his  age. — Edward's  sermon  on  his  death. 

STONE  (Samuel),  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  To  escape  persecution  he  came  to  this  country  with 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  and  was  settled  as  an- assistant  of  the 
latter  at  Cambridge  October  1 1,  1633.  He  removed  with  him  in 
1636  to  Hartford,  where  he  died  July  20,  1663.  While  he  was  re- 
p-arded  as  one  df  the  most  accurate  and  acute  disputants  of  his  day, 
iic  Avas  also  celebrated  for  his  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humor.  Be- 
ing eminently  pious,  he  abounded  in  fastings  and  prayer,  and  was  a 
most  strict  observer  of  the  Christian  sabbath.  He  published  a  con- 
pregational  church  is  a  catholic  visible  church,  &c.  London,  1652., 
fn  this  work,  which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  logic,  he  endeavors  to 
demolish  the  system  of  a  national,  political  chuixh.      He  left  ix\ 
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saianuscript  a  confutation  of  the  antimonians,  and  a  body  of  divinity, 
Tne  latter  was  so  nmch  esteemed  as  to  be  often  transcribed  by 
theological  students. — Mather's  magnolia, iii.  62,  1 16 — 118  ;  lYum- 
bull's  Connect,  i.  326  ;  Morton,  179 — 181  ;  Holmes'  annalsyi.  388  ; 
Collect,  hist.  soc.  vii.  41. 

STONE  (John  Hoskins),  governor  of  Maryland,  was  one  of 
those  patriots,  who  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  American  inde- 
pendence. In  early  lite  and  at  an  early  period  of  ^le  revolution  he 
was  first  captain  in  the  celebrated  regiment  of  SmallwQod.  At  the 
battles  of  Long  Island,  White  plains,  and  Princeton  he  was  highly 
distinguished.  In  the  battle  of  Germantown  October  4,  1777,  he 
received  a  wound,  which  deprived  him  of  bodily  activity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  But  he  still  bent  his  exertions  to  promote 
the  same  cause,  for  which  he  had  bled.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
remained  with  him,  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  he 
continued  to  serve  his  country  till  he  was  chosen  governor  in  1794. 
After  being  in  this  office  three  years,  the  constitution  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  from  it.  General  stone  died  at  Annapolis  in  1804, 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  honest  and  honorsible  man, 
an  intrepid  soldier,  a  firm  patriot,  and  a  liberal,  hospitable,  friendly 
chXzen.^T- Monthly  anthology,  i.  572. 

STOUGHTON  (William),  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  colonel  Israel  Stoughton,  early  an  assistant  in 
the  colony,  who  commanded  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  Pequot 
war.  He  was  gj-aduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1650,  and  becoming 
a  preacher  was  appointed  to  preach  the  election  sermon  in  1668, 
though  he  was  not  a  settled  minister.  This  sermon  has  been  rank- 
ed among  the  best  delivered  upon  the  occasion.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mitchel  he  declined  an  invitation  to  become  his  successor  in 
the  care  of  the  church  at  Cambridge.  In  1671  he  was  chosen  a 
magistrate,  and  in  1677  went  to  England  as  an  agent  for  the  prov- 
ince. He  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court.  Being  appointed  lieutenant  governor  in  1692,  he 
was  commander  in  chief  from  1694  to  1699  and  again  in  1700.  He 
died  at  Dorchester  July  7,  1701,  aged  seventy  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  integrity,  prudence,  patriotism,  and  piety. 
He  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  Harvard  college,  giving  to  that 
institution  about  one  thousand  pounds.  Stoughton  hall  was  erected 
at  his  expense  in  1698.  He  left  a  tract  of  land  for  the  support 
of  students,  natives  of  Dorchester,  at  the  college,  and  another  tract 
for  the  benefit  of  schools.  He  was  never  married. —  Willard's  serm. 
on  his  death ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  ii.  10;  vii.  30,  31;  ix.  180;  Hutch-r 
inson,  ii.  23,  81,  121,  125,  127,  128  ;  Mai's  M  E.  ii.  174  ;  Holmes' 
annals.,  ii.  56  ;   Nonconform,  memor.  i.  2  54. 

STUYVESANT  (Peter),  the  last  Dutch  governor  of  New 
York,  began  his  administration  in  1647.  He  Avas  continually  em- 
ployed in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  English  and  Swedes 
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upon  the  territory  entrusted  to  him.  In  lC64an  expedition  froiti 
England  was  sent  out  against  the  Dutch  possessions.  Three  or 
four  frigates  under  the  command  ot'colonel  Nicolis  appeared  beiore 
New  Amsterdam  or  New  York,  and  governor  Stuy  vesant  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  ;  but  as  he  was  a  good  soldier  and  had  lost  a 
leg  in  the  service  of  the  States  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
comply.  He  returned  a  long  letter  vindicating  the  claims  of  the 
Dutch,  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  defend  the  place.  He  was 
however  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  August. 
The  whole  of  the  New  Netherlands  soon  became  subject  to  the 
English.  He  remained  in  this  country,  and  at  his  death  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  on  his  own  farm  a  few  miles  from  New  York. — S?mth's 
JV.  Y.  5—23. 

SULLIVAN  (John,  ll.  d),  major  general  in  the  American  army, 
and  president   ot  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  by  congress  a 
brigadier  general  in  1775,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  is  believed, 
a  major  general.      He   superseded  Arnold  in   the  command  of  the 
army  in  Canada  June  4,  1776,  but  was  soon  driven  out  of  that  prov- 
ince.     He  afterwards  on  the  illness  of  Greene  took  the  command 
of  his  division  on  Long  Island.     In  tl^.e  battle  of  August  the  twenty 
seventh  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  lord  Stirling.     In  a  few  months 
however  he  was  exchanged,  for  when  Lee  was  carried  off,  he  took 
the  command  of  his  division  in  New  Jersey  on  the  twentieth  of  De- 
cember. On  the  twenty  second  of  August  1777  he  planned  and  exe- 
cuted an  expedition  against  Statcn  Island,  for  which  on  an  inquiry  in- 
to his  conduct  he  received  the  approbation  of  the  court.  In  September 
he   v/as  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
October  in  that  of  Germantown.     In  the  winter  he  was  detached  to 
command  the  troops  in  Rhode  Island.      In   August  1778  he  laid 
siege  to  Newport,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  with  the   fullest 
confidence  of  success  ;  but  being  abandoned  by  the  French  fleet 
mider  D'Estaing,   who  sailed  to  Boston,  he  was  obliged  to  his  un- 
utterable chagrin  to  raise  the  siege      On  the  twenty  ninth  an  action 
tO"k  place  with  the  pursuing  er^emy,  who  were  repulsed.      On  the 
thinieth  with  great  military  skill    he  passed  over  to  the   continent, 
•without  the  loss  of  i.  single  article,  and  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion on  tlie  part  of  the  British  ot  his  movements.    In  the  summer  of 
1 779  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  six  nations  of  Indians 
in  New  York.     Being  joined  by  general  Clinton  on  the  twenty  sec- 
on(i  of  August,  he  marched  towards  the  enemy  under  the  command 
oi  Brandt,  the  Butlers,  and  others  at  Newtown  between  the  south 
end  of  Sencka  lake  and  Tioga  river,  attac  kcd  tiiem  in  their  Avorks, 
and  ccimpletely  dispersed  them.      He  then  laid  waste  th.e  country, 
destroyed  all  their  vilh'ges,  and  left  not  a  single  vestige  o^"  human 
industry.      This  severity  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  ravages. 
Gi^icral  Sullivan  had  made  such  high  demands  for  military  stores, 
and  had  so  freely  complained  of  the  government  for  inattention  to 
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ttiose  (iemands,  as  to  give  much  effence  to  some  members  of  con- 
gress and  to  the  board  of  war.  He  in  consequence  resigned  his 
command  on  the  ninth  of  November.  He  v/as  afterwards  a  member 
of  congress.  In  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1789  he  was  president 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  station  by  his  vigorous  exertions  he 
quelled  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  wliich  exhibited  itself  at  the  time 
of  the  troubles  in  Massachusetts.  In  October  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed district  judge  of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  at  his  seat  in 
Durham  January  23,  1795,  aged  filty  four  years.— M«7-.v/iQ//,  ii.  362, 
367,430,458,535;  iii.  135 — 137,179,488 — 520;  iv.  104 — 112; 
V.  111.;  Warren,  ii.  100— .119;  Gordon,  ii,  503;  lii.  159 — 168, 
307—312, 

SULLIVAN  (James,  LL.D,),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
the  brother  of  the  preceding-,  and  was  born  at  Berwick  in  the  district 
of  Maine  April  22,  1744.  His  lather,  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
came  to  this<;ountry  about  the  year  172  3,  He  took  the  sole  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  son  Ja.ncs  and  lived  to  see  him  distinguished 
in  the  world,  dying  in  July  1795,  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  year 
of  his  age.  Governor  Sullivan  v/as  destined  for  the  military  life, 
but  the  fracture  of  a  limb  in  his  early  years  induced  him  to  bend 
the  vigorous  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  law. 
After  pursuing  the  study  of  this  science  under  J. is  brother,  general 
Sullivan,  he  soon  rose  to  celebrity,  and  was  appointed  king's  attor- 
ncy  for  the  county,  in  which  he  resided.  On  the  approach  of  the 
revolution  he  took  an  early  and  active  part  on  the  side  of  his  country. 
Being  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  in 
1775,  he  was  entrusted  together  with  two  other  gentlemen  with  a 
difficult  commission  to  Ticonderoga,  which  was  executed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention, 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  1779  and  1780.  In 
February  1782  he  resigned  his  office  of  judge  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress  in 
1783;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  respecting  their  claims  to  the  western  lands.  He  was  repeat- 
edly chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  legislature,  in 
1787  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  and  judge  of  probate 
for  Suffolk,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  attorney  general,  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  June  1807,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  commonwealth,  as  successor  of  governor  Strong, 
He » was  appointed  by  president  Washington  agent  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Britisii  treatv  for  settling  the  boundaries  I:>ctween  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces.  Of  the  American  acade- 
my of  arts  and  sciences  he  was  one  of  the  members  from  its  first 
institution  ;  a  ]>rincipal  founder  and  many  years  president  of  the 
MassachuseHs  historical  society  ;  president  of  the   Massacl:u setts 
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congregational,  charitable  society  ;  and  a  member  of  the  humane 
society.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  to  which 
object  he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  time  and  labor.  Soon  after  his 
second  election  to  the  office  of  governor  his  health  becaioe  enfee- 
bled, and  he  suffered  a  long  and  distressing  confinement,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  death  December  FO,  1808,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  various  public  offices,  which  governor  Sullivan  sustained  du- 
ring a  period  of  forty  years,  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  free 
and  unbiassed  suff'rages  of  his  countrymen.  As  he  was  not  assisted 
in  his  progress  to  distinction  by  the  advantages  of  opulence  or  fam- 
ily connexions,  the  stations,  which  he  held,  were  a  proof  of  his  tal- 
ents, of  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  of  the  confidence,  which  was 
reposed  in  his  integrity.  If  in  the  course  of  a  long  political  career, 
in  times  of  turbulciicc  and  party  bitterness,  he  did  not  always  es- 
cape the  common  tribute  of  reproach,  which  accompanies  all  illus- 
trious tulents,  his  strongest  opponents  could  never  deny,  that  his 
execution  of  every  public  trust  was  distinguished  by  that  peculiar 
quality,  which  was  most  appropriate  to  its  nature.  As  a  judge  he 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  the  most  perfect 
.impaitiality.  As  the  public  prosecutor  of  tlie  state  he  tempered 
the  sternness  of  official  severity  with  the  rarer  tenderness  of  hu- 
manity. His  style  of  eloquence  was  original,  and  adapted,  with  ju- 
dicious discrimination,  to  the  occasion,  the  subject,  and  to  the  tribu- 
nal, before  which  it  was  called  forth.  Deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  the  law,  and  equ  dly  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  persua- 
sion in  the  human  mind,  he  was  alike  qualifi<id  for  the  investigation 
of  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  questions  of  legal  dicussion, 
and  for  the  deveiopement  of  the  tissues  of  fact  before  juries.  As 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  he  considered  himself  as  the  del- 
egated officer  not  of  a  political  sect,  but  of  the  whole  people,  and 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  parties.  In  all  the  relations 
of  domestic  and  social  life  his  conduct  was  exemplary.  "He  early 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  his  belief  of  its  truth  was 
never  shaken.  Tne  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  written 
while  subject  to  an  overwhelming  affliction,  will  show  his  reverence 
for  the  providence  of  the  Most  High.  "  I  know,  that  God  has 
formed,  that  he  guides  and  governs  this  vast  universe,  holding  in- 
numci'able  worlds  in  their  orbs.  I  know,  that  not  one  atom  from 
the  worm,  that  creeps  in  the  dust,  up  to  the  highest  created  intelli- 
gence, can  be  out  of  his  view,  or  committed  for  one  moment  to  for- 
tuitous events.  Why  this  earth  is  the  repository  of  pain  and  sor- 
row I  know  not.  But  I  know  it  is  so,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
great  Physician,  who  mingles  the  draught,  prescribes  the  regimen, 
and  pours  the  balm  of  comfort  on  the  wounded  soul.  Blessed  Re- 
deemer !  V/hen  he  said,  the  cup  my  heavenly  Father  giveth  me, 
sliall  I  not  drink  it  ?  shall  I,  a  sinner,  say  that  I  will  refuse  what  he 
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offers  me  ?  Though  be  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him.  I  will  go  in 
and  out  as  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shined  on  my  tabernacle. 
I  will  attempt  to  do  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  of  a  husband,  a  Christ- 
ian, trying  to  say  from  my  heart.  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  When  his  frame  was  evidently  shattered,  and  he  had  rea- 
son to  think,  that  God  was  calling  him  to  his  great  account,  the 
faith  of  Jesus  was  ever  gaining  a  new  ascendency  in  his  views,  and 
his  thoughts  expatiated  with  singular  clearness  on  the  scenes,  which 
awaited  him,  on  the  mercy  of  his  God,  his  own  unworthiness,  and 
the  worth  of  the  Redeemer.  His  private  prayers  and  his  domestic 
devotions,  expressing  at  times  both  the  joy  and  the  anguish  of  his 
feelings,  proved  that  his  passions  were  not  all  given  to  the  world. 
He  closed  his  laborious  life  with  the  unshaken  assurance  of  reneW" 
ing  his  existence  in  anotlier  and  better  state. 

Amidst  the  great  and  constant  pressure  of  business,  which  occu- 
pied him,  governor  Sullivan  still  iound  time  for  the  pursuits  of  lit- 
erature and  science.  His  mind  has  been  compared  to  a  native  for" 
est,  which  had  never  been  entirely  cleared  or  carefully  divided  ; 
where  the  light  gained  admission  at  every  opening,  and  not  through 
any  regular  avenue;  where  the  growth  was  rapid  and  thick,  and 
though  occasionally  irregular,  yet  always  strong  ;  where  new  seeds 
were  surcessively  shooting  up,  and  the  materials  never  seemed  likely 
to  be  exhausted.  He  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  the  effort  of  his 
powerful  and  original  mind  to  the  purpose  of  public  utility.  He 
published  observations  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  1791  ;  dissertation  on  the  suability  of  the  states  ;  the 
path  to  nches,  or  dissertation  on  banks,  1792  ;  history  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  8vo,  1795  ;  history  of  land  titles  in  Massachusetts, 
8vo,  1801  ;  disseitation  on  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States,  1801  ;  history  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  the 
historical  collections.  Besides  these  works  his  fugitive  pieces  and 
occasional  communications  to  the  public  prints  were  very  nume- 
Tons.^Buckminster's  ser7non  on  his  death  ;  Sketch  of  his  life  in  Pal- 
ladium, December  16,  and  Columbian  centind,  Deccvibcr  17,  1808  ; 
Panofilist  and  miss.  7nag.  united,  i.  332 — 334  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  ix. 
207—232. 

SUMNER  (Increase),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Roxbury  November  27,  1746,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1767.  After  entering  upon  the  profession  of  the  law  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  legislature, 
and  then  a  senator.  In  1782  governor  Hancock  placed  him  on  the 
■bench  of  the  supreme  court.  As  a  judge  he  was  dispassionate,  im- 
partial, and  discerning.  In  1797  he  was  chosen  governor  as  suc- 
cessor of  Samuel  Adams,  and  he  was  reelected  in  the  succeeding 
years  till  his  death  June  7,  1799,  in  the  fifty  third  year  of  his  age\ 
He  possessed  a  strong  and  well  balanced  mind.  His  judgment 
ivas  correct,  and  though  he  maintained  an  unusual  degree  of  self 
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command,  yet  his  coolness  of  temper  was  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
the  influence  of  religious  discipline,  than  to  constitutional  tempera- 
ment. He  was  mild,  candid,  and  moderate,  being  remarkably  free 
from  every  appearance  of  party  spirit.  In  the  intercourse  of  do- 
mestic and  private  life  he  was  affectionate  and  faithful.  Soon  after 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  belief  in  Christianity,  and  his  life  was  exemplary.  His  social 
hours  were  not  passed  in  idle  anecdote.  Few  persons  were  more 
in  the  habit  of  introducing  in  their  familiar  conversation  reflections 
of  a  moral  and  religious  nature.  In  his  last  sickness  he  observed 
to  a  friend,  "  a  dying  bed  is  not  the  place  for  one  to  begin  to  attend 
to  his  religion,  and  prepare  for  another  world.  But  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  these  concerns.  I  have  thought  much  of  them.  The 
more  I  have  reflected  on  tlic  subject  of  religion,  the  more  has  my 
mind  been  settled  and  conlirmed  in  its  reality  and  importance.  I 
am  sensible  th.^t  many  infirmiucs  and  errors  have  attended  me  ;  but 
I  trust  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  conscience  to  the  general  recti- 
tude of  my  views  and  conduct  in  life." — Porter's  and  Thacher'a  ser- 
mons on  his  death. 

SWIFT  (Job,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  born 
in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  in  1743,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1765.  About  the  year  1766  he  was  ordained  at  Richmond, 
Massdchusetts,  where  he  continued  seven  years,  making  every  ex- 
ertion to  instruct  his  people  in  the  peculiar  doC.rines  of  the  gospel. 
At  length  some  difterencc  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the 
church  proved  the  occasion  of  his  dismission.  He  then  removed 
to  a  place,  called  the  Nine  Partners  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Here  he  met  with  no  opposition,  and  his  labors  were  attended  with 
no  success.  His  hearers  remaining  in  the  greatest  stupidity  not- 
Avithstanding  all  his  exertions  to  awaken  their  attention  to  religious 
truth,  at  the  close  of  seven  or  eight  years  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
leave  them.  He  went  to  Manchester  in  Vermont,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years,  and  rejoiced  in  perceiving,  that  the  precious 
truths  of  the  gospel,  which  he  proclaimed,  were  rendered  by  the 
divine  Spirit  subservient  to  the  everlasting  good  of  a  number  of 
persons.  He  then  had  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Bennington,  where 
he  spent  about  sixteen  years.  Again  he  was  dismissed,  but  the 
causes  of  his  dismission  had  no  reference  to  his  moral  and  ministe- 
rial character.  Removing  to  Addison,  he  was  the  means  of  organ- 
izing a  church,  and  of  bringing  to  the  people  of  this  town  the  richest 
blessings.  While  he  was  on  a  mission  in  the  northerjn,  part  of 
Vermont,  undertaken  ikX.  his  own  expense,  he  died  at  Eni^burgh 
October  20,  1804,  aged  about  sixty  one  ye^irs.  He  rejoiced,  that 
his  life  was  to  terminate  at  a  di'btance  from  his  friends,  without  wit- 
nessing the  distresses  of  his  family.  The  patience,  with  wViich  he 
endured  the  pains  of  his  last  sickness,  and  the  composure,  with  which 
he  met  the  king  of  terrors,  excited  the  greatest  usioaishment  m  an 
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unbeliever,  who  was  present.  While  suffering  a  great  variety  of  evils 
in  iite  ne  never  uttered  a  complaining  word,  and  when  he  discoveied 
uneasiness  or  discontent  in  any  of  the  members  of  his  family  he 
inculcated  upon  them  the  duty  of  submission,  and  reminded  tliem  of 
the  undeserved  blessings,  which  they  were  yet  permitted  to  enjoy. 
He  possessed  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  was  ca- 
pable of  investigating  the  abstrusest  subjects.  In  his  pj;eaching  he 
dwelt  much  upon  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  and  good  works.  His  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  was  ardent  and  constant,  and 
in  the  death  of  no  other  man  could  the  churches  of  Vermont  in  hu- 
man estimation  have  sustained  a  greater  loss.  After  the  death  of 
Dr.  Swift  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  in  12mo,  1805. 
But  they  are  in  an  imperfect  state,  as  they  were  not  intended  for 
the  press,  and  as  the  author  was  not  in  the  habit  of  fully  writing  his 
sermons. — Sketch  prefixed  to  his  discourses. 

SY.vlMES  (Thomas),  minister  of  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Zechariah  Symmes,  the  first  minister  of 
that  town,  who  died  March  27,  1707.  His  grandfather,  the  rever^ 
end  Zechariah  Symmes,  was  for  more  than  forty  years  the  minister 
of  Charlestown.  He  was  born  at  Bradford  February  1,  1678,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1698.  He  was  ordained  the 
first  minister  of  Boxford  December  30,  1702,  but  was  dismissed 
from  that  town  in  1708,  and  succeeded  his  fatiier  at  Bradtord  in  the 
same  year.  In  this  town  he  died  October  6,  1725,  in  the  forty 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind 
and  of  very  considerable  learning.  .  Sometimes  in  his  family  he 
would  read  the  scriptures  from  the  Hebrew.  In  early  life  his  prin- 
ciples were  not  very  strict,  but  he  afterwards  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  grace,  and  predestination,  justification  by  faith 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  He  was  an  animated,  popular,  faithful,  and  successful 
preacher.  His  exertions  to  do  good  in  private  and  public  were  re- 
Avarded  by  large  accessions  to  his  church  of  such,  as  he  hoped  would 
be  saved.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  for  his 
constancy  in  secret  devotion,  for  his  self  examination  and  his  regard 
to  days  of  fasting  and  prayer.  •  He«.publislicd  monitor  to  delaying 
sinners;  artillery  election  sermon,  1720  ;  discourse  against  preju- 
dice ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Emerson,  1721  ;  joco- 
serious  dialogue  on  singing,  1723  ;  the  people's  inte'o  st  relating  to 
the  support  of  ministers,  1724  ;  historical  memoirs  of  the  fight  at 
Piggwacket  May  9,  1725,  with  a  sermon  on  the  fall  of  captain  Love- 
well.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Symmes  an  account  of  his  life  was 
published  by  the  reverend  John  Brown  of  Haverhill,  to  which  is 
annexed  from  his  manuscripts  his  advice  to  his  children  and  to  the 
church.— >>Srow«*a  sermon  on  Ids  deaths  and  memorative  account, 
69 
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SYMMES  (William,  D.D.),  minister  of  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, was  iji-atluutcd  at  Harvard  college  in  1750,  and  from  1755  to 
1738  was  a  tutor  in  that  seminary.  His  ordination  took  place  on 
the  first  of  November  of  this  latter  year.  He  died  May  3,  1807, 
in  tlic  seventy  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty  ninth  of  his 
ministry.  To  his  profession  he  devoted  himself  exclusively,  and 
he  was  occupied  thruugh  life  in  theological  pursuits.  His  sermons 
"were  written  with  great  care  and  in  a  style  remarkably  neat  and 
correct.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  prudence,  hospitable,  dig- 
nified in  his  manners,  and  pure  in  his  principles  and  conduct.  He 
published  election  sermon,  1785,  and  two  other  occasional  dis- 
courses.— Rc/ierlorij^  May  15,  1807. 

TACKANASH  (John),  Indian  minister  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
vas  ordained  colleague  with  Hiacoomcs*August  22,  1670,  the  day, 
on  which  the  first  Indian  church  was  gathered  on  the  island.  He 
possessed  very  considerable  talents,  and  was  e>:emplary  in  his  life. 
Allowing  himself  in  few  diversions,  he  studied  much,  and  seemed 
to  advance  in  piety,  as  he  became  more  acquainted  with  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  Indian  preachers. 
In  prayer  he  was  devout  and  fervent,  faithful  in  his  instructions  and 
reproofs,  strict  in  the  discipline  of  his  church,  excluding  the  immoral 
from  the  ordinances  till  they  repented.  So  much  was  he  respected, 
that  a  number  of  the  English,  when  deprived  of  their  own  minister, 
attended  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Tackanash  and  received  the  Lord's  sup- 
per from  his  hands.  All  would  probably  have  attended,  if  they  had 
understood  the  Indian  language,  in  which  he  preached.  He  died  in 
the  peace  and  hope  of  the  Christian  January  22,  1684.  His  place  of 
residence  was  at  Nunpang  at  the  east  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard. — 
Mayherys  Indian  convcrff),  14—16. 

TAPPAN  (David,  D.  D.),  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Manchester, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  April  21,  1752.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1771.  After  pursuing  the  study 
of  divinity  for  two  or  three  years  he  commenced  preaching,  and  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  third  churh  in  Newbury  in  April  1774. 
In  this  place  he  continued' about  eighteen  years.  His  successor  was 
the  reverend  Mr.  Woods.  In  June  1792  he  was  elected  professor 
of  divinity  in  Harvard  college  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth, 
who  had  resiy-ned,  and  after  anxious  deliberation  and  the  advice  of 
an  ecclesiasfi^al  council  he  Avas  inaugurated  December  26,  1792. 
When  he  was  introduced  into  this  office,  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sity were  uncommonly  dissolute.  For  some  time  they  had  received 
no  regular  instruction  in  theology,  and  the  tide  of  opinion  began  to 
run  in  the  channel  of  infidelity.  But  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Tappan, 
which  combined  entertainment  with  information,,  which  were  pro- 
found and  yet  pathetic,  elegant  in  style  and  conclusive  in  argument, 
and  which  came  v/arm  from  a  pious  heart,  soon  checked  the  prog- 
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ress  of  profanity  and  dissipation,  and  put  open  irreligion  to  shame. 
It  has  been  thought  however,  that  his  useluhiess  to  the  cause  of 
olivine  truth  might  have  been  increased,  if  he  haddweh  upon  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  he  beUeved,  with  more 
frequency  and  with  greater  perspicuity  and  fulness,  and  if  in  some 
instances  he  had  been  less  careful  to  accommodate  himself  to  opin- 
ions, which  he  disapproved,  and  to  prejudices,  which  he  thought 
pernicious. "  His  remarkable  humility,  meekness,  and  modesty,  tlie 
keen  sensibility  of  his  nature,  and  his  caution  not  to  offend,  lest  the 
mind  should  be  shut  to  the  truth,  might  at  times  have  given  a  di- 
rection to  the  benevolent  spirit,  which  animated  him,  that  would  not 
have  been  taken  by  a  man  of  greater  hardihood  of  temper  ;  but  he 
Avas  always  anxious  to  do  good  and  always  interesting  and  energetic 
in  his  preaching.  After  a  short  sickness  he  died  August  27,  1803, 
aged  fifty  one  years.  He  was  succeeded  ia  the  professorship  by 
the  reverend  Dr.  Ware. 

Dr.  Tappan  possessed  much  activity  and  vigor  of  mind,  fertility 
of  invention,  and  force  of  imagination.  He  had  a  facility  in  fixing 
his  attention,  and  in  discriminating  and  arranging  his  thoughts.  His 
readiness  of  conception  and  command  of  language  enabled  him  both 
in  speaking  and  writing  to  express  what  he  thought  and  felt  with 
propriety,  perspicuity,  and  force.  The  religious  principles,  which 
he  embraced,  were  the  doctrines  of  the  eternal  counsels  of  Jehovah, 
man's  fallen,  ruined  state,  the  electing  love  of  God,  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  justification  by  grace,  and  the  eflicacy  of  the  divine  Spirit 
in  renewing  sinners  and  preparing  them  for  glory.  The  doctrine 
of  redemption  by  a  crucified  Savior  constituted  in  his  view  the  basis 
of  the  gospel.  In  such  a  light  did  he  regard  the  proper  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  declared  it  to  be  "  the  rock  of  his  eternal 
hopes."  To  benevolence  and  candor,  sincerity  in  speech,  and  up- 
rightness in  conduct  he  joined  the  careful  cultivation  and  practice 
of  the  personal  virtues.  He  was  superior  to  all  fretful  and  anxious 
thoughts  about  his  temporal  affairs,  and  to  all  vanity  of  external 
appearance.  When  tried  by  the  ignorance  and  stupidity,  or  by  thg 
perverseness  and  injustice  of  men,  he  was  calm  and  collected.  For 
the  conduct  of  those,  who  had  treated  him  with  the  most  painful 
imkindness,  he  invented  the  most  charitable  excuses,  and  even 
sought  opportunities  of  doing  them  good.  His  religion  as  well  as 
his  nature  disposed  him  to  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  love.  Kind 
affections  lighted  up  his  countenance,  gave  a  glow  to  his  conversa- 
tion, and  cheerfulness  to  his  active  benevolence.  When  arrested 
by  his  last  sickness,  and  warned  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he 
was  not  discomposed.  With  many  expressions  of  humility  and 
self  abasement  intermingled,  he  declared  his  hope  in  the  iniiiutc 
mercy  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  When  his  wife 
expressed  some  of  the  feelings,  whicli  were  excited  by  the  thought 
»of  parting  with  him,  he  said,"  if  God  is  glorified,  I  aiii  mculc  forever^ 
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Can't  you  lay  hold  of  that  ?  Can't  you  lay  hold  of  that  ?"  To  his 
sons  he  said,  •'  I  charge  you  to  love  God  supremely, and  to  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourselves ;  tor  witnout  these  there  is  no  true  religion." 
He  had  such  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  his  own  ill  desert  that 
nothing  could  afford  him  consolation,  but  the  all  sufficient  grace  of 
the  Redeemer.     In  Jesus  Christ  his  soul  found  rest. 

Dr.  Tappan  published  two  discourses,  preached  on  the  sabbath 
after  his  ordination,  1774;  a  discourse  on  the  character  ai.d  best 
exercises  of  unregenerate  sinners,  1782  ;  a  sermon  on  the  fast, 
1783  ;  on  the  peace,  1783  ;  on  the  death  of  Moses  Parsons,  1784  ; 
two  friendly  letters  to  Philalethes,  1785  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  J.  Dickinson,  1789  ;  address  to  the  students  of  Andover 
academy,  179  1  ;  sermon  at  the  election,  1792  ;  before  an  association 
at  Portsmouth,  1792;  farewell  sermon  at  Newbury;  on  the  fast, 
1793  ;  at  the  ordination  of  J.  T.  Kirkland ;  a  discourse  to  graduates  ; 
address  to  students  at  Andover  ;  discourse  on  eight  persons  drown- 
ed in  the  Merrimack;  to  the  class,  which  entered  college,  1794; 
on  the  thanksgiving,  1 795  ;  on  the  death  of  J.  Russell,  a  student ;  to 
the  class,  which  entered  college,  1796  ;  sermon  before  the  conven- 
tion, 1797  ;  on  the  last,  1798  ;  at  the  ordination  of  James  Kendall  ; 
on  the  death  of  Washington  ;  at  the  ordination  of  N.  H.  Fletcher, 
1300  ;  on  the  death  of  lieutenant  governor  Phillips  ;  at  the  installa- 
tion ot  H.  Packard,  1802  ;  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  ;  on  the 
death  of  Mary  Dana,  1803.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Tappan  two 
volumes  have  been  published  from  his  manuscripts,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  sermons  on  important  subjects,  and  the  other  entitled, 
lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities,  8vo,  1807. — Panoplist,  i.  1 — 5,  45 — 
51,  137 — 142,  185 — 193  ;  Monthly  anthology,u,  120 — 124  ;  Holmes' 
and  KendalVs  sermojis  on  his  death  ;  Columbian  centinel^  September 
14,  1803. 

T AW ANQU ATUCK,  the  first  Indian  sachem,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  lived  on  that  island, 
■when  the  English  first  settled  there  in  1642  His  conversion 
through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Mayhew  was  a  circumstance  very  irri- 
tating to  his  copper  colored  brethren,  who  were  indignant,  that  he 
Should  turn  away  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  One  night, 
after  an  assembly  of  the  Indians,  as  Tawanquatuck  lay  asleep  upon 
e  mat  by  a  little  fire,  an  Indian  approached  him  and  let  fly  a  broad 
headed  arrow,  intending  to  drench  it  in  his  heart's  blood  ;  but  it 
struck  his  eyebrow,  and  being  turned  in  its  direction  by  the  solid 
bone,  glanced  and  slit  his  nose  from  the  top  to  the  bottom .  The  next 
xnorning  Mr.  Mayhew  visited  the  sagamore,  and  found  him  praising 
God  for  his  great  deliverance.  He  afterwardb  became  a  Christian 
magistrate  to  his  people,  and  discharged  faithfully  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  about  the  year  1670. — May- 
htio's  Indian  converts^  80—82  ;   Whitjidd  's  light  apiiearing^  \^c. 
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TAYLOR  (William),  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  in  Pitt 
county,  North  Carolina,  in  October  1794,  aged  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  On  the  morning  of 
his  death  he  had  set  out  to  walk  two  miles. — Gazette  U.  S.  JVovem' 
ber  15,  1794. 

TENNENT  (John),  a  physician  of  Virginia,  published  at  Wil- 
liamsburg in  1736  an  essay  on  the  pleurisy,  which  was  reprinted  at 
Newyork  in  1743.  In  this  work  he  first  brought  into  view  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Seneka  snake  root.  The  immediate  cause  of  a  pleurisy 
or  peripneumony,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  viscidity  of  blood  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  produced  by  the  venom  ot  the  rattle  snake  ;  and 
as  the  rattle  snake  root  had  been  found  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the 
snake,  he  proposed  it  as  a  cure  for  the  pleurisy.— .i^amscy's  review 
of  medicine,  36  ;  Miller,  i.  318. 

TENNENT  (William),  a  useful  scholar  and  minister  of  a 
presbyierian  church  at  Neshaminy,  Pennsylvania,  received  episco- 
pal ordination  in  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1718,  with  four  sons,  Gilbert,  William,  John,  and  Charles.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  America  he  renounced  his  connexion  with 
the  episcopal  church,  and  was  admitted  into  the  synod  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  spent  a  short  time  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  then  in 
1721  or  1722  removed  to  Bensalem  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  I'c- 
mained  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  ;  for  in  1726  he  settled  at 
Neshaminy,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  tne  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  presbyterian  congregation. 
Here  he  established  a  seminary  of  learning,  which  soon  received 
the  name  of  the  log  college,  by  which  it  was  long  known.  But  this 
institution,  though  humble  in  name,  was  the  nursery,  in  which  many 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  trained  up  for  eminent  usefulness. 
Among  these  were  his  four  sons,  who  were  educated  under  his  sole 
instruction,  and  Messrs.  Rowland,  Campbell,  Lawrence,  Beatty, 
Robinson,  and  Samuel  Blair.  He  never  had  an  assistant  in  his 
academy,  excepting  for  a  short  time,  when  his  eldest  son  Gilbert 
acted  in  that  capacity,  while  pursuing  his  theological  studies.  He 
had  the  happiness  to  see  all  his  sons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
church  for  several  years  before  his  death.  As  the  calls  for  ministe- 
rial service  were  urgent  he  sent  them  out,  as  soon  as  they  were 
qualified  for  the  work.  Of  these  John  died  in  early  life,  and  the 
others  lived  to  advanced  age,  and  were  among  the  most  useful  and 
respectable  ministers  of  their  time.  Mr.  Tennent  died  and  was 
buried  at  Neshaminy  about  the  year  1743.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
classical  scholar  ;  but  his  attainments  in  science,  it  is  thought,  were 
not  so  great.  He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  simplicity,  indus- 
try, and  piety  ;  and  to  his  labors  and  benevolent  zeal  the  American 
churches  are  in  no  small  degree  indebted. — Miller^W.  341  ;  Pano- 
JUistj  ii,  2 — 4. 
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TENNENT  (Gilbert),  minister  of  Philaclclplua,was  the  son  of 
the  preceding;,  and  was  born  in  Ireland  February  5,  1703.  He  was 
brought  to  this  counti'y  by  his  lather,  by  whom  he  was  educated. 
At  tlie  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  be  anxious  lor  the  salvation  of 
his  soul ;  he  was  often  in  great  agony  of  mind  ;  but  at  length  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  sinners  hllcd  him  with 
peace.  Still  he  was  diflklent  of  his  Christian  character,  and  in  con- 
sequence pursued  the  study  of  physic  for  a  year,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  began  to  preach  in  1725.  In  the 
autumn  of  1726  he  was  ordained  minister  of  New  IJrunswick  in 
New  Jersey.  For  some  time  he  was  tii'c  delight  of  the  pious,  and 
•was  honored  by  those,  who  were  destitute  of  religion.  But  when 
God  began  to  bless  his  faithful  labors  to  the  awakening  of  secure 
sinners  and  to  their  conversion  from  darkness  unto  light,  he  pres- 
ently lost  the  good  opinion  of  false  professors  ;  his  name  was  loaded" 
with  reproaches,  and  the  grossest  immoralities  were  attributed  to 
him.  But  he  bore  all  witli  patience.  Though  he  had  sensibility  ta 
character  as  well  as  other  men,  yet  he  was  willing  to  encounter  dis- 
grace, rather  than  neglect  preaching  the  trutli,  however  olfensive  to 
the  sinlul,  whom  he  wished  to  reclaim.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1740  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1741  he  made  a  tour 
in  New  England  at  the  importunate  request  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 
He  succeeded  the  latter  in  Boston,  and  an  astonishing  efficacy  ac- 
companied his  labors.  \'isiting  various  parts  of  New  England,  he 
was  every  where  remarkably  useful.  In  this  tour  the  drees,  in 
■which  he  commonly  entered  the  pulpit,  was  a  great  coat,  girt  about 
him  with  a  leathern  girdle,  while  his  natural  hair  was  left  undressed.- 
His  large  stature  and  grave  aspect  added  a  dignity  to  the  simplicity 
or  rather  rusticity  of  his  appearance.  In  1743  he  established  a  new 
prcbbyterian  church  in  Pliiladelphia  out  of  those,  who  were  denom- 
inated the  followers  and  converts  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  1753,  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  of  New  Jersey  college,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  solicit  bcnefaciions  for  that  seminary.  After  a  life  of  great 
usefulness  he  died  in  much  peace  about  the  year  1764  or  1765. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Sproat.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  had  enjoyed  a  habitual,  unshaken  assurance  of  his  in- 
terest in  redeeming  love.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  in  his  vigorous 
days  equalled  by  but  few.  His  reasoning  powers  were  strong  ;  -his 
language  forcible  and  often  sublime  ;  and  his  manner  of  address 
warm  and  earnest.  His  eloquence  ho^vtver  was  rather  bold  and 
awful,  than  soft  and  persuasive.  With  admirable  dexterity  he  ex- 
posed the  false  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  searched  the  corrupt 
heart  to  the  bottom.  He  was  most  pungent  in  his  addresses  to  the 
conscience.  When  he  wished  to  alarm  the  sinner,  he  could  repre- 
sent in  the  most  awful  manner  the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  He  Avas 
bold,  courageous,  ardent,  and  independent.  A  number  of  presbyte- 
vians  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  Avcre  considered  as  mere 
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formalists  in  religion,  violently  opposed  Mr,  Whitefield  and  Mr< 
Tennent.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  synod  of 
Philadelphia  was  split  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  formed  a  sepa- 
rate synod,  and  for  several  years  treated  each  other  Avith  great  cen- 
soriousness.  At  length  Mr.  Tennent,  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  promoting  the  separation,  became  desirous  of  restoring 
harmony,  and  labored  with  great  industry  for  this  purpose.  His 
longest  and  most  elaborate  publication,  entitled  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  upon  this  subject.  The  synods  were  happily  united  in 
1758.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  character  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nent, in  whom  an  ardent  love  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  truth  and 
duty  always  triumphed  over  all  considerations  of  a  personal  kind. 
As  an  officer  in  the  church  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  maintain  strict 
discipline.  But  above  other  things  the  purity  of  the  mini'stry  was 
his  care.  He  zealously  urged  every  scriptural  method,  by  which 
earthly  minded  men  might  be  kept  from  entering  the  sacred  office, 
and  men  of  piety  and  zeal  as  well  as  learning  might  be  introduced. 
Abhorring  all  artifice  and  dissimulation,  there  was  in  his  conversa- 
tion an  undisguised  honesty.  He  "\ms  tender,  kind,  compassionate, 
the  friend  of  the  good,  the  patron  of  those,  who  were  injured  or 
were  in  distress.  He  published  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  considered  ;  a  sermon  on  justification  ;  remarks  upon 
a  protestation,  presented  to  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  1741  ;  the 
examiner  examined,  or  Gilbert  Tennent  harmonious,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Hancock's  pamphlet,  entitled,  the  examiner,  or  Gilbert 
against  Tennent  ;  three  sermons  on  holding  fast  the  truth  against 
the  Moravians  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Charles  Beatty  at 
Neshaminy,  1743  ;  a  sermon  on  the  victory  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  sermons  preached  at  Philadelphia  ; 
an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
parts  in  Prince's  Christian  history,  1744  ;  a  sermon  on  the  success 
of  the  expedition  against  Loui-sbourg  ;  discourses  on  several  sub- 
jects, on  the  nature  of  justification,  on  the  law,  and  the  necessity  of 
good  works  vindicated,  l2mo,  1745  ;  a  sermon  on  the  lawfulness 
of  defensive  war,  1747  ;  a  sermon  on  the  consistency  of  defensive 
war  with  true  Christianity ;  defensive  war  defended  ;  a  fast  sermon  ; 
a  sermon  before  the  sacramental  solemnity,  1748;  essay  on  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem ;  a  thanksgiving  sermon  ;  sermon  on  the  dis- 
plays of  divine  justice  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  1749  ; 
sermons  on  important  subjects,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
British  nation,  8vo,  1753  ;  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  presbyte- 

rian  church. ifisembli/s7]iiss.mag.  i.  238 — 248  ;  ii.  46  ;  Mass.  mi.is. 

ma.g-.  iv.  351 — 365,401 — 105;  Chauncy's  thoughi's,  57,  40,  127,  147, 
349;  Christian  hilt.  1744,127,133,285 — 298,314,384-391,  4)1. 
TENNENT  (William),  minister  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey, 
was  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  Ireland  June  3, 
1705.     He  arrived  in  America,  when  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
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age.  Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel his  intense  application  to  the  study  of  theoloi^y  under  the  care 
of  his  brother  at  New  Brunswick  so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  bring 
on  a  decline.  He  became  more  and  more  emaciated,  till  little  hope 
of  life  was  left.  At  length  he  fainted  and  apparently  expired.  The 
neighborhood  were  invited  to  attend  his  funeral  on  the  next  day.  In 
the  evening  his  physician,  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  his  particu- 
lar friend,  returned  to  the  town,  and  was  afflicted  beyond  measure 
at  the  nev/s  of  his  death.  Being  told,  that  when  the  body  was  laid 
out  a  little  tremor  of  the  flesh  under  the  arm  had  been  perceived, 
he  encouraged  the  hope,  that  the  powers  of  life  had  not  yet  depart- 
ed. On  examining  the  body  he  affirmed  that  he  felt  an  unusual 
■warmth,  and  had  it  restored  to  a  warm  bed,  and  the  funeral  delayed. 
All  probable  means  were  used  to  restore  life,  but  the  third  day  ar- 
rived, and  the  uninterniitted  exertions  of  the  doctor  had  as  yet  been 
in  vain.  It  was  determined  by  the  brother,  that  the  funeral  should 
now  take  place  ;  but  the  physician  requested  a  delay  of  one  hour, 
then  of  half  an  hour,  and  finally  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  this 
last  period  was  near  expired,  wliile  he  was  endeavoring  to  soften  the 
tongue,  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  much  swollen,  by  putting 
some  ointment  upon  it  with  a  feather,  the  body  opened  its  eyes, 
gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  sunk  again  into  apparent  death.  The  ef- 
forts vv^ere  now  renewed,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mr.  Tennent  was  re- 
stored to  life.  His  recovery  however  was  very  slow  ;  all  former 
ideas  v/ere  for  some  time  blotted  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  it  was  ii 
y&iiY  before  he  was  perfectly  restored.  To  his  friends  he  repeated- 
ly stated,  that  after  he  had  apparently  expired  he  found  himself  in 
heaven,  where  he  beheld  a  glory,  which  he  could  not  describe,  and 
heard  songs  of  praise  before  tiiis  glory,  which  were  unutterable. 
He  was  about  to  join  the  throng,  when  one  of  the  heavenly  messen- 
gers said  to  him,  "  you  must  return  to  the  earth."  At  this  instant 
he  groiined,  and  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  world.  For  three  years 
afterwards  the  sounds,  which  he  had  heard,  were  not  out  of  his 
ears,  and  earthly  things  were  in  his  sight  as  vanity  and  nothing.  In 
October  1733  he  was  ordained  at  Freehold,  as  the  successor  of  his 
brother,  the  reverend  John  Tennent.  It  was  not  long  before  his  in^ 
attention  to  v/orldly  concerns  brought  him  into  debt.  In  his  embar- 
rassment a  friend  from  New  York  told  him,  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  get  a  wife.  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  Then  I  will  undertake  the  business,"  s.dd  his  friend  ;  "  I 
have  a  sister  in  law  in  the  city,  a  prudent  and  pious  widow."  The 
next  evening  found  Mr.  Tennent  in  New  York,  and  the  day  after  he 
was  intro'duced  to  Mrs.  Noble.  Being  pleased  with  her  appearance, 
when  he  was  left  alone  with  her  he  abruptly  told  her,  that  he  sup- 
posed she  knew  his  errand,  that  neither  his  time  nor  inclination 
would  suffer  him  to  use  much  ceremony,  and  th'^t  if  she  pleased  he 
would  attend  his  c'.iarge  on  the  next  sabbath,  and  return  on  Monday 
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and  be  married.  With  some  hesitation  the  lady  consented  ;  and 
she  proved  an  invaluable  treasure  to  him  About  the  year  1744, 
wnen  the  faithful  preaching  of  Mr.  Tennent  and  Mr.  John  Row- 
land was  ttie  means  of  advancing  in  a  very  rcnnarkable  degree  the 
cause  of  religion  in  New  Jersey,  the  indignation  and  malice  of  those, 
who  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  who  could  not  quietly 
submit  to  have  their  false  security  shaken,  was  excited  against  these 
servants  of  God.  There  was  at  this  time  prowling  through  the 
country  a  noted  man  named  Tom  Bell.  One  evening  he  arrivefl  at 
a  tavern  in  Princeton,  dressed  in  a  parson's  frock,  and  was  immedi- 
ately accosted  as  the  reverend  Mr.  Rowland,  whom  he  much  re- 
sembled. This  mistake  was  sufficient  for  him.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  a  congregation  in  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  and  declaring 
himself  to  be  Mr.  Rowland,  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  sabbath. 
As  he  was  riding  to  church  in  the  family  waggon  accompanied  by 
his  host  on  an  elegant  horse,  he  discovered  when  he  was  near  the 
church  that  he  had  left  his  notes  behind,  and  proposed  to  ride  back 
for  them  on  the  fine  horse.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  Bell 
after  returning  to  the  house  and  rifling  the  desk  madc*ofF  with  the 
horse.  Mr.  Rowland  was  soon  indicted  for  the  robbery,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  on  the  very  day,  in  which  the  robbery  was  committed, 
he  was  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  and  this  circumstance  being 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tennent  and  two  other  gentlemen, 
who  accompanied  him,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
Mr.  Rowland  could  not  again  be  brought  before  the  court ;  but  the 
witnesses  were  indicted  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  The 
evidence  was  very  strong  against  them,  for  many  had  seen  the  sup- 
posed Mr.  Rowland  on  the  elegant  horse.  Mr.  Tennent  employed 
Mr.  John  Coxe,  an  eminent  lawyer,  to  conduct  his  defence.  He 
went  to  Trenton  on  the  day  appointed,  and  there  found  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York, one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  America,  and  of  a  religious 
character,  who  had  voluntarily  attended  to  aid  in  his  defence.  He 
found  also  at  Trenton  his  brother  Gilbert  from  Philadelphia  with 
Mr.  Kinsey,  one  of  the  first  counsellors  in  the  city.  Mr.  Tennent 
was  asked  who  were  his  Avitnesses  ;  he  replied,  that  he  liad  none, 
as  the  persons,  who  accompanied  hin»,  were  also  indicted.  He 
was  pressed  to  delay  the  trial,  as  he  would  most  certainly  be 
convicted  ;  but  he  insisted,  that  it  should  proceed,  as  he  trusted 
in  God  to  vindicate  his  innocence.  Mr.  Coxe  was  charging  Mr. 
Tennent  with  acting  the  part  of  an  enthusiast,  when  ilie  bell  sum- 
moned them  to  court.  The  latter  had  not  walked  far  in  the 
street  before  lie  was  accosted  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  asked 
him  if  his  name  was  not  Tennent.  The  rnan  said,  that  he  lived 
in  a  certain  place  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland ;  that  Mr.  Ten- 
nent and  Mr.  Rowland  had  lodged  at  his  house,  or  at  a  house 
where  he  and  his  wife  had  been  servants,  at  a  particular  time,  and 
on  the  next  day  preached ;  that  some  nights  before  he  left  home, 
•       70 
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he  and  his  wife  both  dreamed  repeatedly,  that  Mr.  Tennent  was  in: 
distress  at  Trenton,  and  they  only  could  relieve  him  ;  and  that  they 
in  consequence  had  come  to  that  town,  and  wished  to  know  what 
they  had  to  do.  Mr.  Tennent  led  them  to  the  court  house,  and 
their  testimony  induced  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  enemies.  After  a  life  of  great  usefulness, 
Mr.  Tennent  died  at  Freehold  March  8,  1777,  aged  seventy  one 
years.  He  v/as  well  read  in  divinity,  and  piotessed  himself  a  mod- 
erate Calvinist.  The  doctrines  of  man's  depravity,  the  atonement 
af  Christ,  the  necessity  of  the  all  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  renew  the  heart,  in  consistence-  with  the  free  agency  of 
the  sinner,  were  among  the  leading  a'-ticles  of  his  faith.  With  his 
friends  he  was  at  all  times  cheerful  and  pleasant.  He  once  dined 
in  company  with  governor  Livingston  aiid  Mr.  Whitefield,  when 
the  latter  expressed  the  consolation  he  found  in  believing  amidst  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  that  his  work  would  soon  be  done,  and  that  he 
should  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Tennent, 
whether  that  was  not  his  comfort.  Mr.  Tennent  replied,  "  what 
do  you  think  I  should  say,  if  I  was  to  send  my  man  Tom  into  the 
field  to  plough,  and  at  noon  should  find  him  lounging  under  a  tree, 
complaining  of  the  heat,  and  of  his.  difficult  work,  and  begging  to  be 
discharged  of  his  hard  service  ?  What  should  I  say  ?  Why,  that 
he  v,'as  an  idle,  lazy  fellow,  and  that  it  was  his  business  to  do  the 
work,  that  I  had  appointed  him."  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor. 
The  public  lost  in  him  a  firm  assertor  of  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  his  country.  Few  men  have  ever  been  more  holy  in  life, 
more  submissive  to  the  will  of  God  under  heavy  afflictions,,  or  more 
peaceful  in  death.  An  account,  which  he  wrote  of  the  revival  of 
religion  in  Freehold  and  other  places,  is  published  in  Prince'^s 
Christian   history. — Assembly's  miss.  mag.  ii,  97 — 103,  146 — 166, 

202 207,  333 — 335  ;  Fanofilisi,  ii.  1 — 6,  49 — 67,  97 — 100  ;  Mas- 

sachusetts  miss.  viag.  iv.  1,  41,  81,  121  ;   Christian  history  for  1744, 
298—310. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Carolina,  and  in  1754  contained  not  more  than  fifty 
families,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  driven  away  by  the  Indians 
before  the  close  of  the  following  year.  In  1765  the  settlement  of 
this  territory  again  commenced,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  af- 
terwards occasioned  much  suffering.  This  country  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1789,  and  in  1790  congress  established  a  terri- 
torial government.  It  was  erected  into  a  separate  state  in  1796,  and 
admitted  into  the  union.  By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  which 
was  adopted  February  6,  1796,  a  general  assembly  is  established, 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of 
which  are  chosen  for  two  years.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  only  for  six  years  out  of  eight- 
■ — Morse's  geog.  ;  Holmes'  annals^  ii.  494. 
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THACHER  (Thomas),  first  minister  of  the  old  south  church  in 
Boston,  was  born  in  England  May  1,  1620,  and  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try in  June  1635.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Chauncy,  atterwarus  president  of  the  college.  On  the  second 
of  January  1644  he  was  ordained  minister  oi  Weymouth,  where  he 
remained  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  first 
■wife  in  1664  a  number  of  circumstances  induced  him  to  remove  to 
Boston.  Wne«  a  new  church  was  formed  out  of  the  first  by  per- 
sons, displeased  with  tne  settlement  of  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Thach- 
er  was  installed  its  pastor  February  -16,  1 670.  He  died  October  15, 
1678,  aged  fifty  eight  years.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Willard,  surviv- 
ed him.  Being  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  Mr.  Thaohcr  composed 
a  lexicon  of  the  principal  words  in  that  language.  President  Stiles 
speaks  of  him  as  the  best  Arabic  scholar  in  the  country.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  very  popular,  being  remarkably  fervent  and 
copious  in  prayer.  He  was  zealous  against  the  quakers,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  their  doctrines  subverted  the  gospel,  and  led  men  into 
the  pit  of  darkness  under  the  pretence  of  giving  them  light.  Be- 
sides being  an  excellent  minister  and  Christian,  he  was  also  a  phy- 
sician. He  published  a  fast  sermon,  1674  ;  a  brief  rule  to  guide 
the  common  people  in  the  small  pox  and  measles,  1677. — Magna- 
lia,  iii.  148—153  ;  Collect,  /list.  sac.  viii.  278  .;  Emsrsaii' s  sertnon  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Thacher. 

THACHER  (Petek),  first  minister  of  Milton,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  was  born  at  Salem  in  1651.  After  he  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1671,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  and  fellow.  In 
a  few  years  he  went  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  eminent  divines.  On  his  return  he  was  or- 
dained at  Milton  June  1,  1681.  He  died  December  17,  1727,  in 
the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  successor  was  Mr.  John 
Taylor.  In  his  natural  temper  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vivacity, 
Avhich  gave  an  interest  to  his  conversation  and  to  his  public  perform- 
ances. While  he  was  cheerful  and  affable,  he  was  eminent  for 
sanctity  and  benevolence.  Besides  the  ordinary  laborsof  the  Lord's 
day  he  preached  a  -monthly  lecture,  and  encouraged  the  private 
meetings  of  his  neighbors  for  religious  purposes.  He  sometimes 
preached  to  a  society  of  young  men.  Having  studied  the  Indian 
language  he  also  at  a  monthly  lecture  imparted  to  the  Indians  of  a 
neighboring  village  the  gospel  of  salvation.  Being  a  physician,  his 
benevolence  prompted  him  to  expend  a  great  part  of  his  yearly  sal- 
ary in  the  purchase  of  medicines  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sick 
and  indigent.  His  death  was  somewhat  sudden.  The  last  words, 
which  he  uttered,  were,  "  I  am  going  to  Christ  in  glory."  He  pub- 
lished unbelief  detected  and  condemned,  to  which  is  added  the  treas- 
ures of  the  fathers  inheritable  by  their  posterity,  1708  ;  election 
sermon,  1711  ;  Christ's  forgiveness  a  pattern,  1712  ;  a  sermon  on 
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the  death  of  Samuel  Man,  1719  ;  a  divine  riddle,  he  Lhat  is  weak 
is  strong,  1723  ;  the  perpetual  covenant,  a  sermon  to  a  society  ol 
young  iucn.—~MaC/u'r''s  serinon  on  his  death  ;  Collect,  hist.  hoc.  viii. 
277  ;  ix.  19  5  ;  J£merson*s  sermon  on  Dr.  Thacher  ;  JV.  E.-wttkly 
journal,  December  25,  1727. 

TH  \<.^liliH  (Peter},  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  in  that  town 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1696.  While  a  member 
of  this  institution  it  pleased  a  sovereign  God  to  give  him  a  deep 
se  ise  of  his  sin,  and  at  length  to  inspire  lum  with  a  cheerful  laiili 
in  tnc  S  ivior  of  the  lost.  Alter  living  for  some  time  at  Hatfield  as 
a  schoolmaster,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Weymouth,  where 
he  remained  eleven  or  twelve  years.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  new  north  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1723.  In  consecjuence  of  some  divisions  in  the  society, 
and  some  irregularity  in  the  measures,  which  were  adopted  to  ob- 
tain Mr,  Thacher,  the  association  reiused  to  assist  in  his  settlement. 
He  died  February  26,  1739,  in  the  sixty  second  year  of  his  age. 
He  possessed  a  strong  and  masterly  genius.  Mr.  Cooper  calls  him 
the  evangelical  reasoner.  While  he  was  remarkably  skilled  in 
theology,  his  judgment  was  penetrating,  his  style  manly,  and  his 
re.isoning  close  and  accurate.  He  was  always  zealous  in  defending 
the  Calvinistir  doctrines,  which  after  indefatigable  study  and  earnest 
prayer  he  embraced.  A  natural  modesty  adorned  his  rich  endow- 
ments. He  exhibited  great  humbleness  of  mind  without  meanness 
of  sjnrit.  As  a  preacher  he  was  pathetic,  for  he  believed  and  felt 
what  he  delivered.  In  the  gift  of  pr  'ycr  he  was  almost  unequalled. 
During  his  last  sickness  he  was  cheerful,  fo"*  he  hoped  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  the  Redeemer.  He  published  the  election  sermon, 
1726,  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gee— rCo//nara'.s,  Coofter'sj 
and  Jfi'db^s  serm.  on  his  death  ;   Enot^s  dedicat.  sermon. 

THACHER  (Peter),  minister  of  Middleboroutz;h,  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Thacher  of  Milton,  and  was 
born  October  6,  1688.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1706.  After  preachinu:  two  years  in  Middleborough,  he  was  or- 
dained November  2,  1709  His  death  took  place  April  22,  1744. 
He  Was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Conant.  Receiving  from  his  ancestors  a 
large  collection  of  puritan  authors,  Mr.  Thacher  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  these  writiirgs.  He  was  very  distinguished  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life.  At  one  period  his  faithful  exertions  as  a  minister  were  the 
means  of  addin?;  near  two  hundred  members  to  his  church  in  less 
th  n  tl^ree  years.  The  doctrines,  which  he  preached,  were  the  di- 
vine trinity,  the  total  depravity  of  man,  the  sovereign  grace  of  God 
in  choosing  anv  to  salvation,  and  in  sending  his  Son  to  purchase  and 
his  Spi'it  to  apply  it,  and  justification  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  He  was  anxious  to  render  men  holy  and  benevolent.  He 
published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  Middleborough 
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in  the  Christian  history,  where  is  a  minute  account  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Prince.— Chrislian  history  for  1743,  171,  412  ;  /or  1744,  77— 
99  ;  Barker's  century  sermon  ;   Collect,  hist,  soc.iii.  149. 

THACHER  (Oxenbuidge),  a  representative  of  Boston  in  the 
general  court,  was  the  son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  esquire, 
who  died  in  1772  in  the  ninety  third  year  of  his  age,  and  grandson 
of  the  reverend  Peter  Thacher  of  Milton.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1738  and  died  July  8,  1765,  aged  forty  five  years. 
He  was  a  learned  man  and  good  writer.  He  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  gold  coin,  1760,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  British  American, 
occasioned  by  the  act  to  lay  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations,  1764. — Collect,  hist,  soc,  xiii.  277  ;  Emerson's  ser- 
mon vn  Dr.  Thacher. 

THACHER  (Peter,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  Milton  March  21,  1752.  He  gave 
early  indications  ot  a  seiious  mind,  preferring  books  of  piety  and 
the  conversation  of  persons  older  than  himself  to  the  diversions 
of  the  childish  age.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769, 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  always  thought,  that  his  ed- 
ucation was  too  much  hurried.  On  the  nineteenth  of  September 
1770  he  was  ordained  the  minister  of  Maiden.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  admired.  His  charming  voice,  his  oratorical  powers,  his  fluen- 
cy in  prayer,  and  the  pathos  of  his  expression  were  applauded  by 
the  sei'ious  and  intelligent,  and  rendered  him  uncommonly  accepta- 
ble to  the  multitude.  No  youn^  man  preached  to  such  crowded  as- 
semblies. Mr.  Whitefield  in  his  prayers  called  him  the  young  E- 
lijah.  Being  a  strict  Calvinist  in  his  sentiments,  he  contended  zeal- 
ously for  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  When  the  controversy  began  with 
Great  Britain,  he  exerted  himself  in  the  pulpit,  in  conversation,  and 
in  other  ways  to  support  the  rights  of  his  country.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Maiden  to  the  convention,  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  in  1780.  Being  democratic  in  his  sentiments  he 
contended,  that  there  should  be  no  governor,  and  when  a  decision 
was  made  contrary  to  his  wishes  he  still  made  particular  objections 
to  the  title  of  excellency,  which  was  given  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
But  afterwards,  as  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  policy  of 
government,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  those  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  he  had  once  disapproved.  He  was  installed  minister  of 
the  church  in  Brattle  street,  Boston,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
January  12,  1785  ;  and  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord  he  continued 
till  his  death.  Being  afflicted  with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  his 
physicians  recommended  the  milder  air  of  a  more  southern  climate. 
Pie  accordingly  sailed  for  Savannah,  where  he  died  December  16, 
1802  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  his  age,  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Buckminster.  Just  before  he  set  sail  from  Boston 
he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Stillman,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  belief, 
that  he  should  not  recover,  and  said  with  peculiar  energy,  "  the 
doctrines  I  have  preached  are  now  my  only  comfort.     My  hopes 
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arc  built  on  the  atonemetit  and  righteousness  of  Christ."     The  last 
words,  wJiich  he  uttered,  were  "  Jesus  Christ,  my  Savior." 

Dr.  Thacher  was  a  member  ol"  the  board  ot  commissioners  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  North  America,  of 
the  Historical  society  of  Massachusetts,  of  several  charitable  and 
humane  societies,  and  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. As  a  preacher  his  discourses  were  not  elaborate,  but 
they  were  i-ecomraended  by  vivacity  of  thought  and  by  a  graceful 
delivery.  During  his  residence  in  Boston  he  relaxed  somewhat 
from  his  former  strictness  and  became  more  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments. In  the  chamber  of  sickness  he  was  remarkably  acceptable. 
By  the  couch  of  those,  who  were  dismayed  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
he  administered  consolation  by  dwelling  vipon  the  mercy  of  tnat 
Savior,  who  died  to  redeem  a  guilty  and  suffering  world.  To 
the  distressed  and  afflicted  his  voice  was  that  of  an  angel  of  com- 
fort. In  prayer  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent,  uttering  in  i.npres- 
sive  and  pathetic  language  the  devout  feelings  of  his  own  heart, 
and  exciting  deep  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  pub- 
lished an  oration  against  standing  armies,  delivered  March  5,  1776  ; 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Andrew  Eliot,  1778  ;  three  sermons  in 
proof  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  1782  ;  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  clergy  in  New  England,  with  strictures  upon  the 
power  of  dismissing  them,  usurped  by  some  churches,  1783  ;  a 
a  reply  to  strictures  wpon  the  preceding  ;  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Joshua  Paine  ;  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Kellogg, 
1788  ;  memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston,  pubUshed  in  Massachusetts 
magazine,  1789  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  F. 
Rowland,  1790  ;  on  the  death  of  governor  Bowdoin,  1791  ;  ser- 
mon at  the  artillery  election  ;  on  the  death  of  governor  Hancock, 
1793  ;  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Stillman,  junior  ;  at  the  ordination 
of  his  son,  Thomas  Cushing  Thacher,  1794  ;  a  sermon  before  the 
Massachusetts  congregational  cliaritable  society,  1795  ;  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Russell  ;  on  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
1796  ;  a  sermon  before  a  society  of  freemasons,  1797  j  at  the  in- 
terment of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  on  the  death  of  Rebecca  Gill,  1798  ;  on 
the  death  of  governor  Sumner  ;  a  sermon  to  the  society  in  Brattle 
street  on  the  completion  of  a  century  from  its  establishment,  1799  ; 
a  discourse  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800. -i—Eynerson's  sermon 
on  his  death  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  277 — 284  ;  Stillrnan^s  sermons^ 
256;   Pohjmtthon^'in.  2 — 112  ;    Columbian  centinel^  January  1,  1803. 

THOMAS  (John),  an  Indian  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  at 
Natick,  Massachusetts,  in  1727,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  praying  Indians.  He  joined  the 
church,  when  it  was  first  gathered  at  Naiick  by  Mr.  Eliot,  and  Avas 
cxemphry  through  life. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  206. 

THOMAS  (John),  a  m;^jor  general  in  the  American  army,  served 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  and  Indians  with  reputation.  In 
1775  he  was  appointed  by  congress  a  brigadier  general,  and  during 
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the  "siege  of  Boston  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  provincial 
troops  at  Roxbuiy.  In  the  tollovving  year  he  was  appointed  major 
general,  and  after  the  death  of  Montgumery  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  in  Canada.  He  joined  the  army  before  Quebec  on  the 
first  of  May,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  and  com- 
mence his  retreat.  He  died  of  the  small  pox  at  Chamblee  May 
30,  17'76.  On  his  deiith  tHe  command  devolved  for  a  few  days  on 
Arnold,  and  then  on  general  Sullivan.  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  fixed  courage,  who  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers  and 
amiable  in  the  relations  of  private  lile. — Marshall.,  ii.  348,  354— 
358  ;  Gordon,  ii.  251 — 254  ;  Collect,  hist.soc.n.  66;  Warren,  i. 
344,  345  ;   Boston  Gazette,  June  24,  1776. 

THOMPSON  (William),  first  minister  of  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  first  settled  in  Lanca- 
shire. After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  when  a  church  was  gathered 
at  mount  Wollaston,  or  Braintree,  he  was  chosen  its  pastor,  and  was 
installed  September  24,  1639.  Mr.  Flynt  was  settled  as  his 
colleague  March  17,  1640.  In  the  year  1642  Mr.  Thompson 
Jiccompanied  two  other  ministers  to  Virginia  in  order  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  ignorant,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  that  colony  for 
his  nonconformity  to  the  episcopalian  worship.  He  died  at  Brain- 
tree December  10,  1666,  aged  sixty  eight  years. — Morton,  192,  193; 
Winthro/i,  \  88,  256,  271  ;  HaJicock's  century  sermon;  Holmes' 
annals,!.  211  ;  Magnalia,  iii.  119 — 120  ;  Collect,  hist,  soc.ix.  191  ; 
Johnson,  161,  162. 

TORREY  (Samuel),  minister  of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
died  Apiil  21,  1707,  aged  about  seventy  six  years.  He  had  been  in 
the  ministry  fifty  years,  and  was  an  able  and  faithful  preacher.      He 

published  the  election  sermon  in  the  years  1674,  1683,  and  1695 

Collect,  hist.  sQc  ix.  105  ;   Christian  history,!.  98. 

TRACY  (Uriah),  an  eminent  statesman,  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1778,  and  afterwards  directing  his  attention  to  ihe 
law  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  that  profession.  The  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
national  councils,  where  he  was  admired  by  his  friends,  and  respected 
by  his  opponents.  After  having  been  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  some  time  he  was  chosen  a  senator  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  who  resigned,  in  October  1796,  and  he 
continued  in  this  high  station  till  his  death.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  1807,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  he  exposed  himself  by 
attending  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  his  former  fellow  student,  and 
late  colleague  in  the  senate.  From  this  period  he  declined  ;  and 
he  died  at  Washington  July  19,  1807,  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of 
his  age.  His  devotion  to  the  public  service  precluded  him  from 
that  attention  to  his  private  interests,  v/hich  claim  the  principal  re- 
gard of  most  men.  His  speeches  displayed  a  vigorous  and  well 
informed  mind.      In  wit  and  humor  he  was  unrivalled,  in  delivery 
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graceful,  and  lucid  in  argument.  He  was  sometimes  severe  ;  but 
the  ardor  of  debate,  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  eloquence  constituted  an  apology.  He  wus  an  instructive  and 
agreeable  companion.  While  his  observations  were  frequently- 
profound,  his  thoughts  seemed  to  come  without  premeditation,  and 
they  alarmed  no  one's  pride.  His  humor  was  easy  and  natural. 
Like  the  lightning  of  a  summer  evening,  which  flashes  without 
thunder,  it  would  show  the  object  without  wounding  the  person. 
As  his  temper  was  uniformly  kind,  he  never  wantonly  attacked  any 
one.  For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Tracy  scarcely  for  a 
moment  knew  the  perfect  cheerfulness  of  health.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  "  Infinite  power  is  the  same  here,  and  infinite  goodness  the 
same,  that  they  are  any  where  and  every  where  else ;  why  then 
should  I  prefer  location,  in  which  to  draw  my  last  breath  ?  Place 
is  nothing,  and  circumstances  nothing;  eternity  is  ail  to  man. 
This  eternity  is  the  property  of  God  himself,  and  his  goodness,  in- 
finite and  unbounded  as  it  is,  should  fix  the  steady  eye  of  faith  and 
regulate  that  of  reason,  and  certainly  silence  every  complaint." — Lit- 
erary  mat;,  viii.  40  ;   Marshall^  v.  520,  52  1 ;  Amer.  reg.  ii.  79 — 81. 

TREAT  (Robert),  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  the  son,  it  is 
believed,  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat,  one  of  the  settlers  of  Milford  in 
1639.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  magistrates  in  1673.  After  Phil- 
ip's war  commenced,  he  was  sent  to  Westfield  at  the  head  of  the 
Connecticut  troops,  and  when  the  enemy  attacked  Springfield,  he 
marched  to  hs  relief,  and  drove  them  from  the  town.  He  also  at- 
tacked the  Indians  in  their  assault  upon  Hadley  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October  and  put  them  completely  to  flight.  In  1 676  he  was  chosen 
deputy  governor,  and  in  1683  govevnor,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  an- 
nually elected  for  fifteen  years.  From  1698  to  1708  he  was  again 
deputy  governor.  He  died  July  12,  1710,  in  the  eighty  ninth  year 
of  his  age.  His  character  was  very  respectable,  and  he  had  render- 
ed the  most  important  services  to  his  country.  As  a  military  offi- 
cer he  united  firmness  and  courage  with  caution  and  prudence  He 
was  venerated  and  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Miiford,  where  he 
resided. —  Trumbull's  Connecticut^  \.  340,  350 — 363,  455. 

TREAT  (Samuel),  first  minister  of  Eastham,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  the  prece  ling,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1669.  He  was  ordained  in  1672,  a  church  having  been  es- 
talDlished  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Soon  after  his  settlement  he 
studied  the  Indian  language,  and  devoted  to  the  Indians  in  his  neigh- 
borhood much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Through  his  zeal  and 
labors  m^y  of  the  savages  were  brought  into  a  state  of  civilization 
and  order,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  In  1693  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  in  which 
he  states,  that  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Eastham  five  hundred 
adult  Indians,  to  whom  he  had  for  many  years  imparted  the  gospel 
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in  their  own  language.  He  had  under  him  four  Indian  teacherS) 
who  read  in  separate  villages  on  every  sabbath,  excepting  on  every 
fourth  wiien  he  liiniself  preached,  the  sermons,  which  he  wrote  for 
them.  He  procured  schoolmasters  and  persuaded  the  Indians  to 
choose  from  umong  themselves  six  magistrates,  who  held  regular 
courts.  Mr.  Treat,  after  having  passed  near  half  a  century  in  the 
most  benevolent  exertions  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  died  March 
18,  1717,  in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  consis- 
tent ^d  strict  Calvinist,  who  zealously  proclaimed  those  truths, 
which  are  calculated  to  alarm  and  humble  the  sinner  ;  and  it  pleased 
God  at  different  times  to  accompany  his  labors  with  a  divine  bles- 
sing. Some  of  his  friends  however  thought,  that  there  was  too 
much  of  terror  in  his  discourses.  An  extract  from  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  proves  that  the  author  believed  there  was  such  a  place 
as  hell,  and  that  he  was  able  to  array  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  against 
tne  impenitent,  is  preserved  in  the  historical  collections.  He  was 
mild  in  his  natural  temper,  and  his  conversation  was  pleasant  and 
sometimes  ficetious,  but  always  decent.  His  second  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Willard  of  Boston.  One  of  his 
daughters  by  her  was  the  mother  of  the  honorable  judge  Paioe. 
Mr.  Treat  published  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  Nauset  Indian 
language;  and  the  election  sermon,  1713.'— .Collect,  hist.  soc>  y'liu 
170 — 183  ;  M75-na//a,  iii.  200. 

TRUMBULL  (Jonathan),  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  born 
at  Lebanon  in  1710,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1727* 
He  was  chosen  governor  in  1769  and  was  annually  elected  till  1783, 
when  he  resigned,  having  been  occupied  for  fifty  years  without  in- 
terruption in  public  employments,  and  having  rendered  during  eight 
years'  war  the  most  important  services  to  his  country.  Having  seen 
the  termination  of  the  contest  in  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  he  withdrew  from  public  labors,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  to  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  his  future  existence.  He;died  August  17,  1785  in  the  sev- 
enty fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  president  Stiles,  who  esteemed  him  the  more 
highly  for  uniting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  theology  with  his  polit- 
ical abilities,  and  especially  for  the  union  of  piety  with  his  patriot- 
ism. General  Washington  in  a  letter  of  condolence  on  his  death  to 
one  of  his  sons,  wrote  thus  ;  "  under  this  loss,  however  great  as  your 
pangs  may  have  been  at  the  first  shock,  you  have  every  thing  to  con- 
sole you.  A  Ions:  and  well  spent  life  in  the  service  of  his  country 
placed  governor  Trumbull  among  the  first  of  patriots  ;  in  the  social 
duties  he  yielded  to  none  ;  and  his  lamp  from  the  common  course 
of  nature  being  nearly  extingusihed,  worn  down  with  age  and  cares, 
but  retaining  his  mental  faculties  in  perfection  are  blessings,  v/hich 
attend  rarely  his  advanced  life.  All  these  combining  have  secured 
tQ  his  nxemory  universal  respect  here,  and  no  doubt  increasing  hap- 
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piness  hereafter."  A  long  letter  of  governor  Trutnbull  upon  the 
war  is  printed  in  the  historical  collections. — Marshall^  li,  afificnd.  3  ; 
V.  58  ;  Holmes'  life  of  Stiles,  282  ;  Chastellux's  travels,  i.  33  ;  .A'*. 
Y.  spectator,  January  8,  1800  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.\\.  154 — 185  ;  ^' 
jnerican  museum,  ii.  32—36. 

TUCKER  (John,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
was  horn  in  /imesbury,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1-741.  He  was  ordained  colleague  with  the  reverend  Christopher 
Tappan  November  20,  1745.  As  there  was  not  a  perfect  union  in 
the  invitation,  wliich  was  given  him,  he  hesitated  long  ;  but  as  the 
opposition  arose  from  contrariety  of  sentiment,  which  probably 
would  continue  to  exist,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  call.  Those, 
who  dissented,  formed  with  others  the  presbyterian  society,  of  which 
the  reverend  Jonathan  Parsons  was  the  first  minister.  Dr.  Tucker 
died  March  22,  1792,  in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty  seventh  of  his  ministry.  The  reverend  Mr.  IMuor  succeeded 
him,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Popkin  is  now  the  minister  of  the  same 
church.  He  possessed  a  strong  and  well  furnished  mind,  and  in  ar- 
gumentation exhibited  peculiar  ingenuity  and  talents.  In  his  ex- 
amination of  the  sacred  scriptures  he  formed  conclusions  respecting 
some  doctrines  different  from  those,  whicn  were  adopted  by  many 
of  his  brethren,  but  his  life  displayed  the  Christian  virtues.  He 
was  habitually  meek  and  pUicid,  but  when  called  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy he  defended  himself  with  courage  and  with  the  keenness  of 
satire.  He  published  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Ed- 
mund Noycs,  Salisbury,  1751  ;  four  sermons,  on  the  danger  of  sin- 
ners hardening  their  hearts  under  the  sparing  mercy  of  an  offended 
God,  on  God's  special  care  over  the  righteous  under  public  calami- 
ties occasioned  by  the  earthquakes,  on  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the 
reconciliation  of  sinners  to  God,  and  on  being  born  of  God,  1756  ; 
a  thanksgiving  discourse,  1756;  observations  on  the  doctrines  and 
uncharitableness  of  the  reverend  Jonathan  Parsons,  as  exhibited 
more  especially  in  his  late  discourses  on  1  Timothy  i.  15,  1757  ; 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Amos  Moody,  Pelham,  N.  H.  1765  ; 
a  brief  account  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  so  called,  convened  in 
the  first  parish  in  Newbury,  to  which  is  annexed  a  discourse,  being 
a  7Tiinister's  appeal  to  his  hearers,  as  to  his  life  and  doctrines,  1767  ; 
two  discourses  occasioned  by  the  death  of  reverend  John  Lowell, 
Newburyport,  1767  ;  remarks  on  a  sermon  of  reverend  Aaron 
Hutchinson,  preached  April  23,  1767  ;  the  reply  of  reverend  Aa- 
roji  Hutchinson  considered,  1768  ;  a  letter  to  reverend  JarafS  Chand- 
ler, Rowley,  relative  to  a  marginal  note  or  two  in  his  sermon, 
preached  at  Newbuiyport  June  2  5,  1767,  preparatory  to  the  set- 
tling of  a  minister  ;  a  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  answer,  1768  ;  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Chandler's  serious  address  to  a  society  at  Newbury- 
port, 1768  ;  a  sermon  at  the  convention  of  ministers.  May  26, 1768  j 
two  sermons,  on  the  gospel  condition  of  salvation,  and  on  the  nature 
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and  necessity  of  the  Father's  drawing  such  as  come  to  Christ,  1769  ; 
the  election  sermon,  1771  ;  remarks  on  a  discourse  of  reverend 
Jonathan  Parsons,  delivered  March  5,  1774  ;  the  Dudieian  lecture 
at  Cambridge  entitled,  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination  ar- 
gued from  Jesus  Christ's  being  the  founder,  the  sole  legislator,  and 
supreme  head  and  ruler  of  tae  Christian  chuich,  1778  ;  and  a  ser- 
mon at  Newbury  Port  August  14, 1788,  on  a  day  for  seeking  the  di- 
vine direction  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague  pastor  witii  reverend 
Thomas  Cary. — Eames'fun.  serm  ;  Fopkin's  sermons  on  quitting  the 
old,  and  entering  the  new  meeting  house,  A''ewbury. 

TURELL  (Ebenezer),  minister  of  Medtord,  Massachusetts, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  iu  1721,  and  was  ordained  No- 
vember 25,  1724,  as  successor  of  the  reverend  Aaron  Porter.  He 
died  December  5,  1778,  in  the  seventy  seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty  fourth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  an  eminent  preacher,  of  a 
ready  invention,  a  correct  judgment,  and  fervent  devotion,  who  deliv- 
ered divine  truth  with  animation,  and  maintained  discipline  in  his 
church  with  boldness  tempered  with  prudence.  His  doctrine  was 
Calvinistic,  and  always  improved  to  promote  practical  godhness. 
To  his  country  he  was  a  zealous  friend  in  all  its  interests.  After 
following  to  the  grave  three  wives  of  the  first  families,  one  of  whom 
was  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Colman,  he  himself  died  in  the 
lively  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  through  the  merits  of  his  divine 
Master.  He  published  the  life  and  character  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Colman,  Bvo,  1749. — Independent  chronicle^  February  25.,  1779. 

TYTLER  (James),  eminent  for  learning,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  year  1796.  He  died 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  January  1804  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  poor  and  lived  on  a  point  of  land  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  Returning  to  his  house  in  a  dark  night  he 
fell  into  a  clay  pit  and  was  drowned.  His  conduct  in  life  was  mark- 
ed with  almost  perpetual  imprudence;  yet  he  was  a  man  of  no 
common  science  and  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh edition  of  the  encyclopedia  Britannica,  published  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  compiled  the  articles  aerology,  aerostation,  chem- 
istry, electricity,  gunnery,  hydrostatics,  mechanics,  meteorology,  a 
part  of  the  article  motion,  and  most  of  the  separate  articles  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  history.  He  published  in  great  Britain  an 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  Paine's  age  of  reason,  and  eit  Salem  in 
1796  an  answer  to  his  second  part.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on 
the  plague  and  yellow  fever,  8vo.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  compiling  a  universal  geography. — Encyclop.  Philadd- 
phia  edit,  preface,  xiii. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  the  last  nation,  which 
has  arisen  in  the  world,  existed  formerly  as  disconnected  colonies 
of  Great  Britain.  After  the  settlement  of  America  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  v.nion  among  the  distinct  colonies  is  presented  in  the  art?- 
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cles  of  confederaiion  entered  into  at  Boston  May  19,  ib43  by  cum* 
missioncis  Irom  New  Haven,  Lonntcticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Plymouth.  It  was  agreed,  that  two  deputies  Irom  each  ol  these 
toioiucs  should  meet  annually,  and  have  power  to  make  war  and 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Indians,  and  to  establish  all  laws 
o»  a  general  concern.  All  com.i.on  affairs  were  to  be  transacted 
under  liie  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  Rhode 
Island  ai>piied  ior  admission  in  1648,  but  was  refused.  This  union 
couunucd  mure  than  lorty  years  till  the  abrogation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land charters  by  James  II.  A  more  extensive  plan  of  union  was 
proposed  in  1754  in  consequence  of  the  apprehension  of  an  approach- 
ing v\ar  with  the  French.  A  convention,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rliode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, with  the  lieutenant  governor  and  coun- 
cil of  New  York,  met  at  Albany  on  the  fourteenth  ot  June,  and  after 
■making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  six  nations,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  union.  A  plan,  v/hich  was  drawn  up  l)y  Dr.  Franklin,  was 
signed  on  the  fourth  of  July  by  all  the  delegates,  excepting  those  of 
Connecticut.  It  proposeda  general  government, to  be  administered 
by  a  president  general  appointed  by  the  cro\yn,  and  by  a  grand  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  colonial  assemblies.  No 
colony  was  to  have  more  than  seven,  nor  less  than  two  represent- 
atives. The  consent  of  the  president  was  to  be  necessary  to  the 
passing  of  a  bill  into  a  law,  and  all  laws  v/ere  to  be  sent  to  England 
for  the  approbation  of  the  king.  Among  other  powers  to  be  vested 
in  the  president  and  council  was  that  of  laying  such  duties,  imposts, 
or  taxes  as  should  be  necessary  lor  the  general  defence.  A  copy  of 
this  plan  was  transmitted  to  each  of  the  colonial  assemblies  and  to 
the  king's  council,  and  it  was  rejected  by  both  ;  by  the  first,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  representative  of  the 
king,  and  by  the  last  because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  less  surprising  that  the 
confederation  should  be  rejected  in  England,  than  that  the  conven- 
tion should  have  been  permitted  to  take  place,  or  that  when  assem- 
bled the  delegates  should  have  been  suffered  to  direct  their  thoughts 
to  the  subject  of  union.  The  proposal  ol  a  union  first  came  from 
Shirley,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts.  After  the  passing  of 
the  stamp  act  by  the  British  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  America,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a 
congress  of  deputies  from  each  colony  to  consult  on  the  common 
interest.  Deputies  from  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Delaware  counties,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  accordingly  met 
at  New  Y^ork  in  October  1765,  and  immediately  made  a  declaration 
of  rights  and  grievances.  They  claimed  for  the  colonies  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  agreed  upon  a  petition  to 
the  king,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  oi  parliaBient,      From  this 
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period  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  were  examined  with  the 
greatest  freedom ;  the  assemblies  of  different  colonies  adopted  spir- 
ited resolutions,  asserting  their  rights ;  a  general  non  importation 
agreement  was  entered  into;  committees  of  correspondence  were 
appointed ;  and  affairs  were  hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  bill,  which 
3aut  the  port  of  Boston  in  1774,  excited  miiversal  indignation. 
Through  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  Massachusetts  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
signed  an  agreement,  declaring,  that  an  attack  upon  a  sister  colony 
to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes  was  an  attack  on  all  British 
America.  They  also  directed  the  committee  of  correspondence  to 
propose  a  general  congress.  On  the  fifth  of  September  1774  the 
first  congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  eleven  colonies,  was 
held  at  Philadelphia.  During  a  session  of  eight  weeks  a  declaration 
of  rights  was  adopted;  a  non  importation,  non  consumption,  and 
non  exportation  agreement  was  made  ;  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain, a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  and 
a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty  were  prepared  ;  and  letters  were 
written  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John's, 
Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  inviting  them  to  unite  in 
the  common  cause.  The  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  was 
the  signal  of  war  and  the  royal  troops  in  Boston  soon  found  them- 
selves besieged  by  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  second 
congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  imme- 
diately ixsolved  upon  taking  up  arms,  and  emitted  bills  of  credit  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to  deiray  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  for  the  redemption  of  which  bills  the  twelve  confederate  cole- 
nies  wxre  pledged.  They  however  prepared  a  second  petition  to 
the  king,  a  second  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and 
addresses  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica, 
all  of  which  were  written  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  the  mean  time 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  taken  by  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Allen,  and  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Bunker's  hill 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  taught 
the  Americans,  that  they  were  able  to  contend  with  the  disciplined 
troops  ol  Great  Britain,  General  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge 
as  the  commander  in  chief  in  July.  In  the  autumn  Canada  was 
invaded  by  Montgomery,  who  took  Montreal,  and  Arnold  penetrat- 
ed through  the  wilderness  of  the  district  of  Maine  and  presented 
himself  before  Quebec.  The  assault  upon  the  city  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  however  unsuccessful.  The  British  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  evacuating  Boston  March  17,  1776,  and  in  June  the  A- 
mericans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  themselves  from  Canada.  On 
the  fourth  of  July,  after  an  animated  debate,  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  adopted  by  congress.  The  members  of  that  illustri- 
ous body  solemnly  declared  the  united  colonies  to  be  "  free  and  in- 
dependent states,"  an^l  in  suppprt  pf  this  declaration,  with  a  fimi 
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reliance  on  the  protectionof  divine  providence,  they  mutually  pledg- 
ed to  euch  otUcr  their  lives,  tlieir  tortunes,  and  their  sacred  nonor. 
in  August  the  British  drove  tlie  Americans  from  Long  Island;  in 
September  they  took  ix)ssession  ol  New  York  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  captured  forts  VVashujgton  and  Lee, and  obliged  the  command- 
er in  chief  to  retire  beyond  the  Delaware.  The  congress  removed 
to  Baltimore  in  December.  On  the  twenty  sixth  oi  this  month  the 
battle  ot  Trenton  revived  the  expiring  cause  of  America.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1777  there  was  a  number  of  warm  engagements. 
In  September  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine  the  enemy  took  pos- 
session of  Piiiladclphia.  The  Americans  were  again  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Gerinuntown  October  the  fourth.  The  northern  cam- 
paign was  more  encouraging,  for  on  tiie  seventeenth  of  October 
Burgoyne  was  captured  with  iiis  whole  army  of  upwards  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  men.  In  the  beginning  of  1778  a  treaty 
was  made  with  France,  and  a  powerful  ally  obtained.  This  event 
induced  the  British  to  abandon  Philadelphia  in  June  in  order  to 
concentrate  the  royal  lorces  at  New  York.  They  were  pursued  and 
attacked  at  Monmouth.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Savannah  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  1779  an  expedition  was  untlertaken 
from  New  York  against  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  was  plunder- 
ed, and  Fairfield  and  Norwaik  burned.  Stony  point  on  the  other 
hand  was  taken  by  general  Wayne  by  assault.  The  country  of  the 
Indians  of  the  six  nations  was  desolated  by  general  Sullivan  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  In  October  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
cover Savannah  was  made  by  count  D  'Estaing  and  general  Lincoln. 
On  the  twenty  fifth  of  the  same  month  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  enemy  from  December  1776,  was  evac- 
uated. In  the  year  1780  sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  to  Charles- 
ton, and  on  the  twelfth  of  May  made  j,eneral  Lincoln  and  the 
whole  garrison  prisoners.  On  the  sixteenth  of  August  Gates 
was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Camden.  In  September  the  treach- 
ery of  Arnold  was  detected.  The  y-ear  1781  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  important  events.  Greene,  who  had  superseded  Gates 
in  the  southern  department,  brought  the  highest  honor  to  the  Amer- 
ican arms.  The  splendid  victory  of  Eutaw  on  the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber closed  the  revolutionary  wa'-  in  South  Carolina.  Cornwallis  was 
besieged  in  Yorktown  by  the  united  American  and  French  armies, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  with 
about  six  thousand  men.  The  capture  of  this  army  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  termination  of  the  war,  for  the  events,  which  took  place 
afterwards,  were  of  little  comparative  magnitude. 

Till  the  year  1781  the  powers  of  congress  seem  to  have  been  de- 
lined  by  no  formal  agreement  between  the  several  states,  but  in  this 
year  articles  of  confederation  were  adopted.  The  articles  had  been 
made  by  congress  November  15,  1777,  and  submitted  to  the  indi- 
vidual states,  but  Maryland  did  not  sign  them  till  March  1,  1781. 
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On  their  reception  by  this  state  the  act  of  union  was  completed. 
There  were  perhaps  some  advantages  in  the  delay  of  this  event  ; 
for  as  seven  states  were  a  majority,  whenever  that  number  met  it 
was  considered  as  the  representative  body  of  the  thirteen,  and  if 
a  measure  was  adopted  by  four  out  of  the  seven,  it  was  considered 
as  the  act  of  the  whole,  even  in  those  cases,  which  by  the  confeder- 
ation required  the  concurrence  of  nine  states.  The  following  are 
the  principal  features  of  the  confederation,  which  was  the  iounda- 
tion  of  the  American  government  until  the  establishment  of  the 
present  constitution.  The  style  of  the  confederacy  was,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  eacn  state  retaining  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated.  No  state  was  to  be  represented  in  congress  by  less  than 
two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members.  The  delegates  were  chosen 
annually,  and  while  they  were  incapable  of  being  chosen  for  more 
than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years,  they  were  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  recalled.  No  one  could  be  a  member  of  congress,  who 
held  an  office  of  profit  under  the  United  States.  Each  state  was  to 
have  one  vote.  Affairs  of  common  concern  were  for  the  most  part 
intrusted  to  congress.  There  was  to  be  a  common  treasury,  and  a  rev- 
enue was  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  apportioned  among  the  states  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  surveyed  lands  and  buildings,  but  to  be  levi- 
ed by  the  legislatures  of  the  res-pective  states.  In  all  disputes  re- 
specting the  boundary  or  jurisdiction  of  states,  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  congress  in  the  last  resort.  Measures  were  decided  by  a 
majoiity  of  the  United  States  assembled.  Congress  could  not  ad- 
journ for  a  longer  time  than  six  months,  and  during  a  recess  "  a 
comnjittee  of  the  states,"  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each,  might 
execute  such  powers,  as  nine  of  the  states  should  confer  upon  them. 
No  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  articles  of  union,  unless  agreed 
to  in  congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  November  1782  provisional  articles  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  signed,  and  the  de- 
finitive treaty  September  3, 1783,  New  York  was  evacuated  on  the 
twenty  fifth  of  November,  and  Washington  soon  afterwards  repaired 
to  congress  and  resigned  his  military  commission.  In  1786  there  was 
an  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  occasioned 
principally  by  the  burdens  of  the  necessary  taxes,  but  it  was  suppress- 
ed in  the  following  year.  In  May  1787  the  convention,  which  framed 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia. A  new  government  had  been  rendered  necessary  by-the  imbe- 
cility of  the  confederation.  An  enormous  debt  had  been  contracted 
by  the  war,  and  to  discharge  it  a  system  of  revenue  had  been  devised, 
an  essential  part  of  which  was  a  general  impost.  But  as  the  states 
were  no  longer  bound  together  by  common  danger  and  common  in- 
terest, the  ordinances  of  congress  were  disregarded.  Commercial 
regulations,  adopted  by  some  states,  only  operated  to  divert  the 
course  of  business  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  states.  In  the  midst 
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of  the  calamities,  which  were  felt,  and  of  greater  calamities,  which 
were  apprehended,  Mr.  Mudison  in  the  legisLiiurc  ol  X'irginia  pro- 
posed a  i^cneral  convention.  Commisbioners  accordingly  met  at 
Annapolis  in  September  1786,  but  adjourned  to  May  35,  1787, 
when  delccjates  with  more  ample  powers  assembled  ;  and  they 
agreed  upon  the  present  constitution  on  the  seventeentii  of  Septem- 
ber. It  was  ratified  Hrst  by  Delaware  December  3,  1787,  and  by 
the  twenty  fifth  of  June  1788  it  was  accepted  by  nine  other  slates, 
which  more  than  completed  tiie  number  necessary  tor  rendering  it 
valiJ.  It  was  afterwards  alxjpted  by  New  York  July  26,  1788,  by 
Nurth  Carclina  November  27,  1789,  by  Rhocic  Island  May  29,  1790, 
and  by  Vermont  January  10,  1791.  TJic  constiiuiion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  it  now  exists,  for  some  amendments  have  been  made, 
vests  all  legislative  powers  in  a  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate 
and  a  house  (jF  representatives,  the  members  of  the  foimer  to 
be  chosen  lor  six  years  by  the  legisfitures  of  the  respective  states, 
and  the  members  of  the  latter  to  be  chosen  for  two  years  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states.  Two  senators  are  chosen  from  each 
state,  and  one  representative  is  allowed  for  every  thirty  three  thous- 
and of  estimated  persons  in  astute,  the  following  rule  being  adopted 
in  making  the  estimation,  thai  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persT)ns, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  ten.,  ot  years,  and  exchuhng 
Indians  not  taxed,  there  be  udded  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
No  person,  holding  any  office  under  the  L  nited  Slates,  can  be  a  mem- 
ber of  either  iiouse.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  is  cboscn  every  four  years  by  elec- 
tors, appointed  by  each  of  the  states,  in  number  equal  to  the  wnole 
number  of  s^'ndtors  and  representatives,  to  which  a  state  may  be  en- 
titled. These  electors  meet  in  their  separate  states  on  the  same 
dav,  and  give  in  written  votes  for  a  president  and  vice  president.  A 
listof  these  votes  is  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  governmenl.,  wliere  they 
are  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  vu(\  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  person,  who  has  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  for  president  is  elevated  to  that  office.  In  the  event  of 
his  decease,  the  vice  president,  who  presides  in  the  senate,  takes 
his  place.  The  president  is  so  far  concerned  in  legislation,  that 
every  bill,  which  has  passed  the  two  houses  of  congress,  must  be 
presented  to  him  for  his  signature,  and  if  he  objects  to  it  must  be 
reconsidered  and  approved  by  two  thirds  of  each  house  before  it  can 
become  a  law.  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  senate  he  has 
power  to  make  treaties,  and  appoint  ambassadors,  and  the  priicipal 
public  officers.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  No  religious  test  is  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States,  and  no  law  can  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion. All  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  states  i-c- 
.spectivcly  or  to  the  people. 
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On  the  sixth  of  April  1789  a  quorum  of  senators  and  representatives 
assembled  at  New  York,  and  on  counting  the  votes  declared  George 
Washington  to  be  elected  presideiit  and  John  Adams  vice  president  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  thirtieth  Washington  was. inaugurated 
into  his  high  office.  His  administration  lasted  eight  years,  as  he 
was  reelected  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  A  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  was  signed  at  London  November  19,  1794,  and  treat- 
ies with  Spain  and  the  dey  of  Algiers  were  made  in  1795.  During 
the  continuance  of  president  Washington  in  office  the  foundations 
of  the  pi'osperity  of  America  were  laid.  In  1797  John  Adams  was 
chosen  president  of  the  United  States  and  Thomas  Jefferson  vice 
president.  During  this  administration  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Prussia  July  1 1,  1799,  and  after  repeated  injuries  from  revolution- 
ary France  a  convention  was  concluded  at  Paris  with  the  French 
republic  September  30,  1800.  This  event  contributed  much  to  the 
growing  prosperity  of  America.  In  1801  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
elected  president  and  Aaron  Burr  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  of  France  for  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  In  1805  Thomas  Jefferson  vi^as  reelected  pres- 
ident and  George  Clinton  was  chosen  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  year  general  Eaton  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exploits  against  the  barbarians  of  Tripoli.  In  December  1806  a 
negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  differences  with  England  termin- 
ated in  a  treaty,  which  was  sent  to  this  country.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  president  because  it  contained  no  engagement  against  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen  from  merchant  vessels,  and  on  account  of  a  note 
annexed,  that  England  retained  the  right  of  retaliating  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Berlin  decree,  if  the  United  States  submitted  to  it.  In 
December  1807  an  act, laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of 
Berlin  by  the  French  emperor,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  of  "  increasing  dangers,"  which  threatened 
our  commerce.  This  act  continued  in  force  until  the  non  inter- 
course act  was  substituted  in  its  place  at  the  close  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1809  James  Madison  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  George  Clinton  was  chosen  vice 
president.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April  the  president  issued  a  proc- 
lamation restoring  the  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  as  the  government  of  that  country  had  declared,  that  the 
orders  in  council  in  retaliation  of  the  French  decree  would  at  that 
time  be  withdrawn,  as  far  as  they  respected  the  United  States. — Mar- 
8ha.ll;  Ramsay  ;  Gordon  ;  Warren  ;  Minot ;  Morse's  geog.  ;  Holinea'' 
annals  ;  Adara's  K.  E.  ;  Belknaii's  A.  H.  ii.  284 — 287. 

VANE  (Sir  Henuy),  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 

England  and  educated  at  Oxford.     He  then  went  to  Geneva,  where 

he  became  a  republican,  and  found  arguments  against  the  established' 

Church.     On  his  return  to  London,  as  his  nonconformity  displeased 
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the  bishop,  he  came  to  New  England  in  the  beginning  of  1635.  In 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty  four  years  of  age,  he  was 
chosen  governor  ;  but  attaching  himself  to  the  party  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  he  was  in  1637  superseded  by  governor  Winthrop. 
He  soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  joined  the  party  against 
the  king,  though  he  was  opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded 
June  14,  1&62,  aged  fifty  years.  Hume  in  his  history  of  England 
represents  hia  conduct  at  his  execution  in  a  manner,  which  renders 
him  an  object  of  admiration.  He  published  a  number  of  speeches  ; 
the  retired  man's  meditations,  or  the  mystery  and  power  of  godli- 
ness, showing  fortli  the  living  word.  Sec.  4to,  1655  ;  a  needful  cor- 
rective or  balance  in  popular  government  ;  of  the  love  of  God  and 
union  with  God  ;  an  epistle  general  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
&c.  1662  ;  the  face  of  the  times,  or  the  enmity  between  the  seed 
of  the  woman  and  of  the  serpent,  1662;  meditations  concerning 
man's  life  ;  n.editations  on  death  ;  and  a  number  of  political  tracts, 
and  pieces  relating  to  his  trial.— Fane's  life  ;  Wood's  ylth.  Oxon.  ii. 
291 — 297;  Hutchinson,  i.  41,  53—57,  61 — 67;  J^eal's  JV.E.i. 
161,  162  ;  Belknap's  biog.u.  346;  Winthrofif  88,  93,  100,  128  j- 
Collect.  hifit.  ioc.v.  172;  Bardie. 

VARNUM  (James  M),  a  major  general  in  the  late  American 
army,  died  at  Marietta  in  December  1789.  A  letter,  addressed  to 
his  wife  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  gospel,  is  in  the  Massachusetts  magazine  for  November, 
1790.  He  was  a  representative  of  congress  from  Rhode  Island  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution. 

VAUDREUIL  (MARquis  de),  governor  of  Canada,  received 
the  government  of  Montreal  in  1689  and  in  1703  he  succeeded  to 
tlie  government  of  the  whole  province  of  Canada.  He  continued 
in  this  office  till  his  death  October  10,  1725.  His  administration 
was  distinguished  by  vigilance,  firmness,  and  success.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  chevalier  de  Beauharnois,  who  sent  one  of  his  officers 
to  penetrate  to  the  south  sea.  This  object  was  effected. — Charle- 
■voix,  nojcv.  France,  ii.  77 — 409. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  v/as  not  set- 
tled in  any  part  until  1724,  when  fort  Dummer  on  Connecticut  river 
was  bailt  by  Massachusetts.  The  French  from  Canada  built  a  fort 
at  Crown  Point  in  1731.  When  the  boundary  line  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  was  drawn  in  1741,  the  latter  colony 
concluded,  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  as  far  west,  as  that  of  the 
former,  and  under  this  impression  granted  many  townships  of  lands. 
The  government  of  New  York,  which  claimed  the  territory,  which 
is  now  Vermont,  required  the  settlers  to  take  out  new  grants,  which 
were  attended  with  great  expense.  The  settlers  generally  refused 
and  the  controversy  rose  to  such  a  height  about  the  year  1765,  that 
some  of  the  officers  of  New  York  were  resisted  and  wounded  ia 
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^xtempting  to  execute  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  that  provmce. 
The  people  were  determined  not  qv\ietly  to  submit  to  oppression. 
Colonels  Allen  and  Warner  were  the  leaders  in  the  opposition,  and 
they  were  cool,  firm,  and  resolute.  At  length  the  government  of 
New  York  passed  a  law  in  1774  requiring  all  offenders  to  surrender 
themselves  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  fifty  pounds  a  head 
were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  eight  of  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  settlers.  Preparations  were  now  making  for  civil  war,  when 
provmcial  disputes  were  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  contest,  which 
commenced  with  Great  Britain.  A  convention  in  1777  adopted  the 
bold  measure  of  declaring  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  as  Vermont 
•was  then  called,  a  free  and  independent  state.  They  then  petitioned 
congress  for  admission  into  the  union,  but  the  petition  was  dismissed. 
New  York  called  for  the  interference  of  congress  in  support  of  their 
claims,  but  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  irritate  a  brave  people,  who 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy.  Vermont  at  the  sanie 
time  had  the  poUcy  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  British  in 
Canada,  and  thus  alarmed  congress,  and  prevented  an  invasion  by 
the  royal  troops.  After  the  peace  admission  into  the  union  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  the  circumstances  of  this  state  be- 
came most  easy  and  prosperous.  The  long  continued  controversy 
with  New  York  was  terminated  in  1790  by  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  Vermont  to  pay  the  former  thirty  thousand  dollars.  On  the. 
renewal  of  the  request  to  be  admitted  into  the  federal  union,  an  act 
of  congress  completed  the  business  February  18,  1791.  A  consti- 
tution of  government  was  formed  by  Vermont  in  1778,  and  it  was 
revised  in  1786  and  1792.  The  present  constitution  of  this  state 
was  adopted  in  July  1793.  It  vests  the  legislative  powers  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  several  towns, 
annually  chosen.  The  governor  is  elected  every  year,  and  with 
the  consent  of  a  council,  appointed  by  the  people,  he  may  propose 
amendments  to  all  bills,  originating  in  the  assembly,  and  if  the 
amendments  are  not  agreeed  to,  he  may  suspend  the  passing  of 
such  bills  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  His  authority 
however  is  very  limited,  for  he  has  only  a  casting  vote  in  the  coun- 
cil. The  judges  of  the  state  are  chosen  annually  by  the  assembly. 
A  council  of  censors  is  chosen  every  seven  years,  whose  authority 
continues  for  but  one  year.  They  are  empowered  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate,  to  call  a  con- 
vention, and  to  pass  censures— ~rFz7//a7?zs'  hist,  of  Vermont. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  given  by 
jjatent  to  the  London  company  in  1606.  For  twenty  years  previously 
to  this  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  Virginia 
under  the  patronage  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  the  settlements 
were  broken  up  and  the  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  The  first 
permanent  colony,  sent  out  by  the  company  already  mentioned, 
arrived  in  1607.      The  adventurers  took  possession  of  a  peninsula 
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on  Powhatan  or  James'  river  May  the  thirteenth,  and  immediately 
commenced  building  a  town,  which  they  called  James  Town.  This 
was  the  first  permanent  habitation  of  the  English  in  America.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
two  hundred.  In  1608  captain  Smith  in  an  open  barge  with  four- 
teen persons  explored  the  waters  from  cape  Henry  to  the  Susque- 
hannah.  On  his  return  he  was  made  president  of  the  colony.  A 
second  charter  with  more  ample  privileges  was  granted  in  1609, 
and  as  the  number  of  proprietors  was  increased,  the  augmented 
wealth  and  reputation  enabled  them  to  proceed  with  greater  spirit. 
Seven  ships  were  fitted  out  with  five  hundred  people  for  the  colony. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Indians  for  exter- 
minating them,  but  it  being  disclosed  by  Pocahontas,  they  were 
providentially  saved  from  destruction.  In  1610  the  sufferings  of 
the  colony  were  extreme  both  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  want  of  provisions.  Of  near  five  hundred  persons 
left  at  the  departure  of  captain  Smith  sixty  only  remained  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months.  The  small  remains  of  the  colony  had 
embarked  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  lord  Delaware  prevented  them  from  abandoning  the  country. 
He  came  with  three  ships  and  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions. 
He  appointed  a  council  to  assist  him  in  the  administration.  Under 
his  care  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  soon  reestablished.  A  third 
charter,  granted  in  1612,  annexed  to  Virginia  all  the  islands  withia 
three  hundred  miles  of  that  coast.  A  provincial  legislature, in  which 
the  colonists  were  represented,  was  established  in  1619.  In  the 
following  year  the  settlement  was  increased  and  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons.  As  many  of  the 
settlers  were  destitute  of  wives,  the  company  was  politic  enough  to 
send  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  young  and  handsome.  The 
price  of  a  wife  at  first  was  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  as  the 
number  was  diminished,  the  price  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  the  value  of  which  in  money  was  three  shillings  per 
pound.  The  first  negroes  were  imported  into  Virginia  in  1620, 
In  the  following  year  sir  Francis  Wyat  arrived  as  governor  with 
seven  hundred  people.  Some  changes  took  place  in  the  government 
favorable  to  freedom.  The  constitution  at  this  period  became  fixed. 
The  assembly  was  composed  of  two  burgesses  from  every  planta- 
tion, and  all  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices, 
reserving  a  negative  to- the  governor.  A  glebe  of  a  hundred  acres 
of  land  was  ordered  in  every  borough,  and  the  stipend  of  the  minis- 
ter was  fixed  at  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  There  were 
at  this  time  only  five  ministers  in  the  colony.  The  year  1622  is 
memorable  for  the  massacre  of  the  English.  On  the  twenty  seventh 
of  March  the  Indians  carried  into  effect  a  preconcerted  conspiracy, 
and  massacred  with  indiscriminate  barbarity  three  hundred  and  forty 
^evenof  the  English,  who  were  unresisting  and  defenceless,     A 
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ivar  immediately  commenced,*and  to  its  evils  were  added  the  mis- 
eries of  famine.  A  new  supply  fi'om  the  parent  country  soon  how- 
ever counterbalanced  the  losses,  which  had  been  sustained.  In 
1624  the  charter  of  Virginia  was  vacated,  and  the  company,  which 
had  expended  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  planting 
the  colony,  was  dissolved.  King  Charles  I  in  1625  made  Virginia 
dependent  on  the  crown.  In  1633  severe  laws  were  enacted  to  sup- 
press sectaries  and  preserve  uniformity  in  religion.  Sir  William 
Berkley  was  appointed  governor  in  1639,  and  a  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice  took  place.  Virginia  was  the  last  of  the  king's  do- 
minions, which  submitted  to  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  the  first 
that  threw  it  off.  After  the  restoration,  in  the  year  1662  the  church 
of  England  was  regularly  established  by  the  assembly,  and  all  min- 
isters not  ordained  by  some  bishop  in  England  were  prohibited  fronj 
preaching  on  pain  of  suspension  or  banishment.  The  year  1676  is 
memorable  for  Bacon's  rebellion.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
produce  it,  among  which  causes  were  the  clashing  of  different  grants 
of  lands,  the  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  plantations,  and  the  dim- 
inution of  the  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Mr.  Bacon  fomented  the 
discontent,  which  existed,  and  at  length  usurped  the  government. 
His  sudden  death  extinguished  the  flames  of  civil  war.  This  rebell- 
ion cost  the  colony  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  colony 
from  this  period  increased,  and  no  very  important  events  took  place 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  which  terminated  in  American  independence, 
Virginia  passed  the  first  resolutions  against  the  stamp  act,  asserting 
the  colonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
This  state  was  uniformly  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  decision. 
The  present  constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  July  5,  1776.  It 
vests  the  legislative  powers  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
house  of  delegates  and  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen 
annually.  No  person  can  be  a  senator  more  than  four  years  out  of 
any  five.  The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  assembly.  With  the  ad- 
vice of  a  council  he  exercises  the  executive  powers  of  government- 
The  judges,  who  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly;  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed 
by  the  governor — Smith;  Keith;  Stith ;  Burk ;  Wynne;  Brit,  em- 
pire^ ii.  213—239  ;  Jefferson^ s  notes  ;  Morse's  geog.  ;  Holmes  an- 
nals  ;  Douglass,  ii.  385— -392,  414 — 426  ;  Purchas'  fiilgrims^  v. 

WADDELL  (James,  d.d.),  a  presbyterian  minister  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Orange,  Virginia,  died  in  Albemarle  county  in  the  summer  of 
1805.  But  little  is  known  of  him,  as  his  retired  habits  and  situation 
have  involved  him  in  obscurity.  He  is  however  represented  as  a 
preacher  of  very  uncommon  eloquence.  A  traveller  speaks  of  en- 
tering his  old,  decayed  house  of  worship  in  the  forest.  He  Avas 
struck  with  the  preternatural  appearance  of  a  tall  and  very  .  spare 
old  man,  whose  head,  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  whose  shriv 
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-clled  hands  and  voice  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  pal- 
sy, and  who  was  perfectly  blind.  It  was  a  day  ot  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  and  his  subject  was  the  passion  of  the  Savior. 
As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols, 
there  was  more  than  a  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner.  He 
<irew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Savior,  of  his  trial  before  Pi- 
late, of  his  ascent  to  Calvary,  of  his  crucifixion  and  death.  His  voice 
trembled  on  every  syllable,  and  every  heart  trembled  in  unison. 
He  presented  the  ori|^inal  scene  to  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  and  all 
•were  indignant.  He  touched  the  patience  and  the  forgiving  meek- 
ness oftheRedcemer,and  as  he  represented  his  blessed  eyes  stream- 
ing in  tears  to  heaven,  and  his  voice  breathing  a  gentle  prayer  of 
pardon  for  his  murderers,  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all 
along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  famter,  until  his  utterance  being 
completely  broken,  he  raised  lus  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  and  irresistible  flood  of  grief.  The  groans  and  sobs  of 
the  congregation  mingled  in  sympathy.  When  he  was  enabled  to 
proceed,  he  broke  the  awful  silence  in  a  manner,  whicli  did  not  im- 
pair the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  subject.  Removing  his  white 
handkerchief  from  his  aged  face,  wet  with  tears,  and  slowly  stretch- 
ing forth  the  palsied  hand,  which  held  it,  he  said,  adopting  the  words 
of  Rousseau,  "  Socrales  died  like  a  philosopher  ;"  then  pausing, 
raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  clasped  together  with 
warmth  and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  sightless  eyeballs  t© 
heaven,  and  pouring  his  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice,  he  added, 
**  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God  !" — The  Britiah  spy  in  Virginia; 
Hvang.  intelligencer,  March  1808  ;  TV.  Y.  spectator,  October  19, 
1805. 

WADSWORTH  (Benjamin),  president  of  Harvard  college, was 
graduated  it  that  seminary  in  1690.  He  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  first  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Allen,  September 
8,  1696.  Here  he  continued  till  his  election  as  president  of  Har- 
vard college  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Leverelt.  Into  this  oflice  he 
was  inducted  July  7,  1725,  Mr.  Foxcroft,  his  colleague,  remaining 
in  the  church  at  Boston.  Mr.  Wadsworth  died  March  16,  1737  in 
in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  successor  was  president 
Holyoke.  His  heart  was  early  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  While  he  had  the  most  affectionate  concern  for  the  highest 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  relig- 
ious truth  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  His  learn- 
ing was  considerable,  and  he  was  most  pious,  humble,  prudent,  and 
a  very  pathetic  and  excellent  preacher.  A  tenth  part  of  his  income 
he  devoted  to  charitable  uses.  He  published  artillery  election  ser- 
mon 1700;  exbortations  to  early  piety,  1702  ;  three  sermons,  enti- 
tled, men  worse  in  their  carriacje  to  God  than  to  one  another,  psalms  - 
Snno;  with  s?:race  in  the  heart,  a  pious  tongue  an  enriching  treasure, 
1706;  discourses  op.  the  day  of  judgment,  1709;  a  sermon  on  as- 
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sembling  at  the  house  of  God,  1710 ;  the  well  ordered  family,  1712  ; 
Christian  advice  to  the  sick  and  well  ;  explanation  of  assembly's 
catechism,  or  an  help  to  get  knowledge,  1714;  invitation  to  the 
gospel  feast  in  eleven  sermons,  12mo;  saints'  prayer  to  escape 
temptation  ;  a  discourse  on  the  death  of  Isaac  Addington,  1715  ; 
election  sermon,  1716  ;  twelve  single  sermons  on  various  subjects, 
1717;  zeal  against  flagrant  wickedness  ;  essay  for  spreading  the 
gospel  into  ignorant  places,  8vo,  1718  ;  Christ's  fan  is  in  his  hand; 
imitation  of  Christ  a  Christian  duty,  1722;  a  dialogue  between  a 
minister  and  his  neighbor  on  the  Lord's  supper,  1724  ;  it  is  honor- 
able not  shameful  to  suffer,  1725  ;  the  benefits  of  a  good  and  mis- 
chiefs of  an  evil  conscience  in  fourteen  sermons ;  none  but  the 
righteous  saved. — SeivaU's  and  IViggtesivorth's  discourses  on  his  death  i 
Flynt's  oratio  funebris  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  169. 

WALES  (SAMUEi,  D.D.),  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  college, 
was  graduated  at  that  serninary  in  1767,  and  was  afterwards  the  mm- 
ister  of  Milford.  He  was  inducted  into  his  office  as  successor  of 
professor  Daggett,  June  12,  1782.  He  died  February  18,  1794. 
For  two  years  previously  to  this  event  he  was  afflicted  with  an  ep» 
ilepsy.  His  mighty  mind  was  broken,  and  the  great  man  was  ir» 
ruins.  He  brought  to  the  theological  chair  great  abilities,  a  pure 
and  energetic  style,  exemplary  piety,  and  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
manner.  The  following  anecdote  is  a  specimen  of  his  wit.  Bein^ 
once  asked  by  a  lawyer  how  it  happened,  that  while  many  persons 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  entered  the  bar,  so  few  lawyers, 
should  renounce  their  profession  and  become  ministers  ;  he  replied, 
Facilis  descensus  Averni  ;— 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.-^Holmes'  life  of  Stiles.  29,  280, 
296,  338,  339. 

WALLEY  (Thomas),  minister  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts^ 
was  ejected  from  a  parisli  in  London  by  the  act  of  uniformity  in 
1662,  and  in  the  following  year  sought  a'refuge  from  ecclesiastical 
oppression  in  America,  and  was  settled  at  Barnstable.  The  church 
in  this  town  had  been  broken  with  disputes ;  but  the  prudent  and 
holy  Walley  was  the  means  of  restoring  the  harmony,  which  had 
been  interrupted.  He  died  March  24,  1679,  aged  sixty  one  years. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  eminent  Christian.  His 
remarkable  humility  rendered  him  quiet  in  himself,  and  promoted 
peace,  wherever  he  went.  He  made  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the 
main  subject  of  his  preaching.  In  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  of- 
fice he  was  mindful,  that  the  souls  of  persons  in  the  humblest  sta- 
tions were  infinitely  precious,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  persons  in  the 
highest.  In  his  visits  to  his  people  he  imparted  religious  instruc- 
tion and  advice,  and  also  relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor.  He  seems 
tp  have  possessed  uncommonly  correct  notions  of  toleration  for  the 
time,  in  which  he  lived.      On  a  public  occasion  he  observed,  that  it 
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would  not  consist  with  the  profession  of  love  to  Christ  to  trouble 
those,  that  differ  from  the  generality  of  God's  people  in  lesser  things, 
and  that  those,  who  are  like  to  live  together  in  heaven  at  last, 
should  endeavor  to  live  peaceably  together  here.  He  published 
balm  in  Gilead  to  heal  Zion's  wounds,  an  election  sermon  preached 
in  Plymouth  colony  June  1, 1669. — Mather's  inagnalia.,  iii.  222,223; 
Nonconform,  memorial.,  i.  149. 

WALLEY  (John),  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  member  of  the  council,  died  at  Boston  January  1 1, 1712, 
in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1690  he  accompani- 
ed sir  William  Phips  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada, 
being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  land  forces.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  the  town  and  church  of  Bristol,  now  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  discharged  the  high  trusts  reposed  in  him  by 
his  country  with  ability  and  fidelity.  To  his  wisdom  as  a  counsellor 
and  his  impartiality  as  a  judge,  he  added  an  uncommon  sweetness 
and  candor  of  spirit,  and  the  various  virtues  of  the  Christian.  His 
faith  was  justified  by  his  integrity  and  his  works  of  piety  and  char- 
ity. He  died  in  calmness  and  humble  reliance  upon  the  great  Me- 
diator for  mercy.  His  journal  of  t!ie  expedition  to  Canada  is  pre- 
served in  \\vLX.c\\m%on.'^Pemberto:i*s  sermon  on  his  death  ;  Hutchin* 
son,  i.401,  554 — 566. 

WALTER  (Nehemiah),  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  December  1663,  His  father  brought  him  to 
this  country  about  the  year  1680,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1634.  He  soon  afterwards  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  lived 
in  a  French  family  in  order  to  learn  that  language.  He  acquired  a 
correct  knowledge  of  it,  and  thus  was  enabled  in  the  latter  periods 
of  his  life  to  preach  to  a  society  of  French  protestants  in  Boston  in 
the  absence  of  their  pastor.  After  his  return  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  a  fellow 
of  the  college.  He  here  treasured  up  a  fund  of  human  and  divine 
learning.  He  was  ordained  at  Roxbury  October  17,  1688,  as  col- 
league with  the  apostolic  Eliot,  who  was  then  in  the  eighty  fourtii 
year  of  his  age.  After  a  ministry  of  more  than  sixty  years  Mr. 
Walter  died  in  peace  and  hope  September  17,  1750,  in  the  eighty 
seventh  year  cf  his  age.  His  ministry  and  that  of  Mr.  Eliot  occu- 
pied a  space  of  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  preached 
for  six  or  seven  years  after  his  settlement  without  his  notes  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  day ;  but  his  memory  having  been  impaired  by 
a  fit  of  sickness,  he  from  that  period  kept  his  notes  before  him. 
Though  his  voice  was  feeble  his  elocution  was  remarkably  good. 
While  his  utterance  was  deliberate,  with  frequent  pauses,  he  was 
pathetic,  and  the  tears  of  his  auditory  proved  his  discourses  to  be  the 
breathings  of  a  warm  heart.  His  sermons  were  remarkable  for  per- 
spicuity and  simplicity.  He  was  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  any  man  could  preach  as  he  did,  but  there  were  few, 
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who  could  equal  him.  He  was  eminent  in  the  gift  of  prayer.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  those  religious  principles  might  well 
be  suspected,  which  could  not  be  introduced  in  an  address  to  heaven  ; 
and  he  was  pleased  in  observing  that  those,  who  in  their  preaching 
opposed  the  system  of  Calvin,  v/ere  wont  to  pray  in  accordance  with 
it.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  presented  a  bright  example  of  personal  holiness. 
He  was  humble,  modest,  affectionate,  candid,  averse  from  controver- 
sy, free  from  censoriousness  and  bitterness,  yet  firm  and  coura- 
geous in  the  cause  of  truth.  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  saw  him  in  1740, 
calls  him  a  good  old  puritan,  and  says,  "  I  had  but  little  conversa- 
tion with  him,  my  stay  was  so  short ;  but  I  remember  he  told  me, 
he  was  glad  to  hear  I  said,  that  man  was  half  a  devil  and  half  a  beast." 
In  his  own  preaching  it  was  the  care  of  Mr  Walter  to  humble  man, 
and  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God.  He  pubUshed  the  body  of  death 
anatomized,  an  essay  on  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin  in  the  I'egener- 
ate,  12mo,  1707  ;  a  discourse  on  vain  thoughts;  the  great  concern 
of  man  ;  the  wonderfulness  of  Christ,  1713  ;  a  convention  sei-mon 
on  faithfulness  in  the  ministry,  1723;  unfruitful  hearers  detected 
and  warned,  1754;  a  posthumous  volume  of  sermons  on  the  fifty 
filth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Fox- 
croft,  8vo,  1755. — Life  fir e^jced  to  his  sej-mons  ;  Magnolia,  iii.  206  ; 
Whitefield's  journ.  in  JV.  E.  54  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  169. 

WALTER  (Thomas),  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1713.  He  was  ordained  colleague  with  his  father  October  19,1718, 
but  died  January  10,  1725.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  acutest  disputants  of  his  day.  He  seemed  to  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  almost  every  subject,  and  he  had  an 
astonishing  power  over  his  thoughts,  and  command  of  language. 
He  was  not  a  hard  student,  for  he  loved  company ;  but  so  retentive 
was  his  memory,  that  he  easily  made  himself  master  of  almost  all 
the  learning  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  by  frequent  conver- 
sation with  him.  In  this  Way  he  acquired  more  knowledge  than 
most  others  could  have  gained  by  a  whole  life's  diligent  study. 
He  was  a  champion  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  In  his  last  illness  he 
was  for  some  time  very  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  as  the 
follies  of  his  youth  were  fresh  in  his  view ;  but  at  length  his  appre- 
hensions were  removed.  He  said,  "  I  shall  be  the  most  glorious 
instance  of  sovereign  grace  in  all  heaven."  He  published  a  sermon 
at  the  lecture  for  promoting  good  singing,  1722;  the  scriptures 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  1723  ;  and  two  other  occasional 
discourses. — Mather's  sermon  on  his  death;  Life  oj  JV.  Walter;  Col- 
lect, hist.  soc.  X.  155,  156. 

WALTER  (Thomas),  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  bota- 
ny, was  a  native  of  England.      After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he 
became  a  planter  a  few  mil&s  from  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
73 
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and  died  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  published  a  work 
of  a  respectable  character,  entitled,  flora  Caroliniana,  1788. — Mil- 
ler's retrosfiect^  i.  142. 

WARD  (Nathaniel),  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Havei-nill,  England,  in  1570,  and  was  the  son  ot  John 
Ward,  a  minister  of  the  established  church.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1595.  After  having  been  for  some  time  a  student  and 
practitioner  of  the  law,  he  travelled  into  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark.  At  the  university  of  Heidelberg  he  became  ac- 
<;juair;ted  with  the  celebrated  scholar  and  divine,  David  Parens,  and 
by  conversing  with  him  was  induced  to  abandon  the  profession,  upon 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  commence  the  study  of  divinity.  After 
being  occupied  for  some  time  in  theological  pursuits  at  Heidelberg, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Standon 
in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  ordered  before  the  bishop  December  12, 
163 1,  to  answer  for  his  nonconformity  ;  and  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  church,  he  was  at  length  forbidden  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  office ,  In  April  1 634  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  arrived  in  New  England  in  June.  He  was  soon  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Aggawam,  or  Ipswich.  In  1635  he  re- 
ceived Mr.  Norton  as  his  colleague  ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  by  his  own  request  released  from  his  engagement  as  a  minister, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers  was  settled  in  his  place.  The  cause  of 
his  dismission,  was  some  natural  infirmity,  best  known  to  himself, 
which  rendered  him  desirous  of  not  being  called  upon  to  preach  so 
frequently,  as  while  he  retained  his  office  of  pastor.  In  1641  he 
was  chosen  by  the  freemen  without  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
to  preach  the  election  sermon.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the 
general  court  established  one  hundred  laws,  called  "  the  body  of 
liberties,"  which  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1639,  and  had  been 
committed  to  the  governor  and  others  for  consideration.  In  1647  he 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  a  work  en- 
itled,  "  the  simple  cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America,"  which  was  writ- 
ten during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I,  and  designed  to  encourage  the 
opposers  of  the  king,  and  the  enemies  of  the  established  church. 
He  resumed  his  profession,  and  in  1648  was  settled  at  Shenfield  in 
Essex,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1653,  being  about  eighty 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  humor.  A  number 
of  amusing  anecdotes  relating  to  him  are  yet  remembered  in  Ips- 
wich. Dr.  Cotton  Mather  found  over  his  mantelpiece  the  follow- 
ing words  engraved,  "  sobrie,  juste,  pie,  laete."  Besides  his  sim- 
ple cobler  of  Aggawam,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  4to,  and 
l*e printed  at  Boston  1713,  and  which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  his 
wit  and  of  the  vigor  ut  his  mind,  he  published  several  other  humor- 
ous Works  ;  but  they  are  now  forgotten,  excepting  a  trifling  satire 
Upon  the  preachers  in  London,  entitled,  Mercurius,  Antimecharius, 
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OT  the  simple  cooler's  boy,  with  his  lap  full  of  caveats,  &c.  1647. — ■ 
Magnalia,  iii.  167  ;  Holmes'  annalsy  i.  317,  344  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  120  ; 
Monthly  anthology,  vii.  341 — 347,399;  Johnson,  66,  67,73,88; 
Winthrofi,  227,  237  ;  Remarkables  of  /.  Mather,  187. 

WARD  (John),  first  minister  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  England  November  5, 
1606.  After  having  begun  his  ministry,  he  caine  to  this  country 
in  1639.  He  preached  for  some  time  at  Agamenticus,  but  in  1641 
was  settled  at  Haverhill,  then  a  new  plantation.  Here  he  continued 
till  his  death  December  27,  1693  in  the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his 
age.  About  a  month  before  this  event  he  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  to  his  people.  His  firm  health  in  his  advanced  age  was 
owing  to  his  temperance  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  to  his 
much  exercise.  He  sometimes  walked  thirty  miles  without  any 
difficulty.  He  WdS  very  modest  and  diffident,  plain  in  his  dress, 
and  prudent  in  liis  whole  conduct.  While  he  was  an  exact  gram- 
marian and  a  thorough  divine,  he  was  also  an  expert  physician,  and 
a  pleasant  companion. — Mather^s  magnalia,\\\.  167 — 168  ;  fVinthrop, 
221. 

WARD  (Samuel),  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  elected  to 
this  office  in  1762  and  again  in  1765  and  in  1766.  He  sustained  also 
the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  he  proved  himself  the 
incorruptible  friend  of  his  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
congress  in  1774.  While  attending  his  duty  as  a  member  of  this 
body,  he  died  at  Philadelphia  of  the  small  pox  March  26,  1776.  He 
was  not  only  a  firm  patriot,  but  a  sincere  Christian,  a  devout  attend- 
ant on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  church,  with 
which  he  was  connectQd.-^Stillman's  sermon  on  his  death  ;  Warren, 
iii.  295. 

WARD  (Artemas),  the  first  major  general  in  the  American  ar- 
my, was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743,  and  was  afterwards 
a  representative  in  the  legislature,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  a 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Worcester  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts. When  the  war  commenced  with  Great  Britain,  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  first  major  general  June  17,  1775.  After 
the  arrival  of  Washington  in  July,  when  disposition  was  made  of 
the  troops  for  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  command  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  at  Roxbury  was  entrusted  te  general  Ward.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  April  1776,  though  he  continued  for  some 
time  longer  in  command  at  the  request  of  Washington.  He  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  After  a  long  decline,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  most 
exemplary  patience,  he  died  at  Shrewsbury  October  2  8,  1800,  aged 
seventy  three  years.  He  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity.  So 
fixed  and  unyielding  were  the  principles,  which  governed  him,  that 
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his  conscientiousness  in  lesser  concerns  was  by  some  ascribed  to 
bigotry.  His  lite  presented  the  virtues  of  tlic  Christian. — Massq- 
chusetts  sjiy,  A'ovember  5,  1800;  Gorofon,  i.  486  ;  ii.  66;  Journals 
of  congTtss. 

WARH  AM  (John),  first  minister  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  was 
an  eminent  minister  in  Exeter,  England,  before  he  came  to  this 
country.  Having  taken  the  charge  of  a  church,  which  was  gatliered 
at  Plymouth,  consisting  of  persons  about  to  emigrate  to  Ameri- 
ca, he  accompanied  them  as  teacher  and  Mr.  Maverick  as  pastor. 
They  arrived  at  Nantasket  May  30,  1630,  and  in  June  began  a  set- 
tlement at  Dorchester  near  Boston.  In  1635  this  church  removed 
to  Connecticut  river  and  settled  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Maverick,  while 
preparing  to  follow  them,  died  February  3,  1636  ;  but  Mr.  Warham 
joined  them  in  September.  Here  he  continued  about  thirty  four 
years  till  his  dei.th  April  1,  1670.  Though  he  was  distinguished 
for  piety  and  the  strictest  morals,  yet  he  was  sometimes  the  prey  of 
relii^ious  melancholy.  He  was  known  to  administer  the  lord's 
supper  to  his  brethren,  while  he  did  not  participate  with  them 
throui^h  apprehension,  that  the  seals  of  the  new  covenant  did  not 
belong  to  him.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  the  first  n\inister  in 
New  England,  who  used  notes  in  preaching  ;  yet  he  was  animated, 
and  energetic  in  his  manner. — Mather's  wagnalia^  iii.  121  ;  Trum- 
bull's  Connect,  i.  55,  4  92  ;    Collect,  hist.  sac.  i.  99  ;  iii.  74  ;  v.  166 

168  ;   ix.  148,  154  ;    Holmen'  annals,  \.  408. 

WARREN  (Joseph),  a  major  general  in  the  American  army, 
was  born  in  Roxbury  in  1740,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1759.  Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  in  a  few 
years  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Boston.  But 
he  lived  at  a  period,  when  greater  objects  claimed  his  attention,  than 
those,  which  related  particularly  to  his  profession.  His  country 
needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and  courage  would  not  permit  him 
to  shrink  from  any  labors  or  dangers.  His  eloquence  and  his  talents 
as  a  writer  were  displayed  on  many  occasions  from  the  year,  in 
which  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
He  was  a  bold  politician.  While  many  were  wavering  with  regard 
to  the  measures,  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended,  that  every 
kind  of  taxation,  whether  external  or  internal,  was  tyranny,  and 
ought  immediately  to  be  resisted  ;  and  he  believed  that  America 
was  able  to  withstand  any  force,  that  could  be  sent  against  her.  From 
the  year  1768  he  was  a  principal  member  of  a  secret  meeting  or 
caucus  in  Boston,  which  had  great  influence  on  the  concerns  of  the 
country.  With  all  his  boldness,  and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  cir- 
cumspect and  wise.  In  this  assembly  the  plans  of  defence  were 
matured.  After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept 
secret.  He  was  twice  chosen  the  public  orator  of  the  town  on  the 
anniversary  ol  the  massacre,  and  his  orations  breathe  the  energy  of 
a  great  and  daring  mind.    It  was  he,  who  on  the  evening  before  the 
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battle  of  Lexington  obtained  information  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  despatched   an  ex- 
press to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at   Lexington,  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.     He  himself  on  the  next  day,  the  mem- 
orable nineteenth  of  April,  was  very  active.     It  is  said  in   general 
Heath's  memoirs,  that  a  ball  took  off  part  of  his  ear  lock.     In  the 
confused  state  of  the  army,  which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  he 
had  vast  influence  in  preserving  order  among  the  troops.    After  the 
departure  of  Hancock  to  congress  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  in  his  place.    Four  days  previously  to  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill  he  received  his  commission  of  major 
general.     When  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon  the  fatal  spot, 
to  encourage  the  men  within  the  lines  he  went  down  from  Cam- 
bridge and  joined  them  as  a  volunteer  on  the  eventful   day  of  the 
battle,  June  the  seventeenth.      Just  as  the   retreat  commenced,  a 
ball  struck  him  on  the  head  and  he  died  in  the  trenches,  aged  thirty 
five  years.     He  was  the  first  victim  of  rank,  that  fell  in  the  struggle 
with  Great  Britain.     In  the  spring  of  1776  his  bones  were  taken  up 
and  entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  had  been  grand 
master  of  the  free  masons  in  America,  a  brother  mason  and  an  elo- 
quent orator  pronounced  a  funeral  eulogy.     With  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  which  blazed,  Dr.  Warren  was  yet  judicious  in  counsel, 
and  candid  and  generous  towards  those,  who  had  different   senti- 
ments respecting  the  controversy.     His  mind  Avas  vigorous,  his  dis- 
position Immane,  and  his  manners  affable  and  engaging.     In  his  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  entire  confidence  was  placed.     To  the  most 
undaunted  bravery  he  added  the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  elo- 
quence of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the  wisdom  of  an  able  states- 
man.    He  published  an  oration  in  1772   and  another  in  1775  com- 
memorative of  the  fifth  of  March  1770. — Gordon,  i.  489  ;    ii.  46 — 
49,  214  ;  Ramsay,  i.  205  ;  Rush's  eulogium  ;    Warreii's  hist,  of  the 
war,  i.   222,  223  ;    Polyanthos,  iii.  217 — 224  ;  iv.  172  ;  Morton's 
eulogy  ;  Holmes'  annals,  u.  335  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  v.  107  ;  Poetical 
eulogium  ;  Hardie. 

WARREN  (James),  a  distinguished  Iriend  of  his  country,  was 
descended  from  Richard  Warren,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plym- 
outh in  1620,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1726.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1745.  Directing  his  attention  to  commercial 
affairs,  he  was  for  many  years  a  respectable  merchant.  About  the 
year  1757  his  father  died  and  left  him  a  handsome  patrimonial  estate, 
which  had  descended  from  Richard  Warren.  He  was  at  this  time 
appointed  high  sheriff  as  successor  of  his  father,  and  he  retained 
this  office  till  the  commencement  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  tl.e 
active  part,  which  he  took  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry.  In  May  1766  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  general 
court  from  Plymouth,  and  he  uniformly  supported  the  rights  of  his 
country.     The  government,  who  knew  his  abilities  and  feared  his 
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opposition,  tried  the  influence  of  promises  and  of  threats  upon  him ; 
but  his  iQiejirity  was  not  to  be  corrupted.  In  1773  his  proposal  for 
establishing  committees  of  correspondence  was  generally  adopted. 
When  solicited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  first  congress  he  declined,  not 
then  having  had  the  small  pox.  After  the  death  of  his  friend,  gen- 
eral Warren,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  provincial  congress. 
While  the  army  lay  at  Cambridge  in  1775  he  was  made  paymaster 
general,  but  in  the  following  year,  when  the  troops  went  to  New 
York,  and  three  departments  were  constituted,  he  resigned.  In  1 776 
he  was  appointed  major  general  oi  the  militia,  though  he  never  acted 
in  that  capacity.  After  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts he  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. Preferring  an  active  station,  in  which  he  could  serve  his 
country,  he  refused  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  and  that  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  but  accepted  a  seat  at  the  navy  board, 
the  duties  of  which  were  very  arduous.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  from  public  employments  to  enjoy  domestic  ease  and  leisure. 
He  afterwards  however  accepted  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  the  last 
act  of  his  long  labors  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  was  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  an  elector  of  president  and  vice  president  in  1804. 
He  died  at  Plymouth  November  27,  1808,  aged  eighty  two  years. 
Amidst  his  public  cares,  which  demanded  his  abilities,  and  much  oc- 
cupied him,  he  never  neglected  the  more  humble  duties  of  domes- 
tic life,  or  the  more  exalted  claims  of  religion.  While  his  conduct 
was  uniformly  upright,  his  piety  was  retired,  unassuming,  and  con- 
stant.—  JVarren*s  hist,  of  the  war,  i.  58,  109,  135,  181,  226,  235  ; 
Gordon,  i.  208  ;  Marshall,  i  afi/iendix,  41  ;  ii.  278. 

WASHBURN  (Josefh),  minister  of  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1793,  and  was  ordained  in  1794  or 
1795.  His  declining  health  induced  him  in  1805  to  seek  a  more 
southern  climate.  While  on  his  passage  from  Norfolk  to  Charles- 
ton, he  died  in  tiie  arms  of  Mrs.  Washburn  on  the  twenty  fifth  of 
December,  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  ocean.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Connecticut  evangelical  magazine.  A  vol- 
ume of  his  sermons  has  been  published  since  his  death  in  12mo. 
It  is  esteemed  for  the  plain  and  important  instructions,  which  it 
contains. — Assembly's  mi^s.  mag',  ii.  143. 

WASHINGTON  (George),  commander  in  chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  first  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Augustine  Washington, 
and  was  born  at  Bridges  creek  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Vir- 
ginia, February  22,  1732.  His  great  grandfather  had  emigrated  to 
that  place  from  the  north  of  England  about  the  year  1657.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  lost  his  fatlier,  and  the  patrimonial  estate  de- 
scended to  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Lawrence  Washington,  who  in 
the  year  1740  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena.      In  honor  of  the  British  admiral,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
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employed  in  that  enterprise,  the  estate  was  called  Mount  Vernon. 
At  tne  age  of  fifteen,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  oi  his  brother  as  well 
as  to  his  own  urgent  request  to  enter  into  the  British  navy,  the  place 
of  a  midshipman  in  a  vessel  of  war,  then  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  was  obtained  for  him.      Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for 
his  departure,  when  the  fears  of  a  timid  and  affectionate  mother 
prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  his  pro^josed  career  on  the  ocean, 
and  were  the  means  of  retaining  him  upon  the  land  to  be  the  future 
vindicator  of  his  country's  rights.     All  the  advantages  oi  education, 
which  he  enjoyed,  were  derived  from  a  private  tutor,  who  instructed 
him  in  English  literature  and  the  general  principles  of  science,  as 
well  as  in  morality  and   religion.      After  his  disappointment  with 
regard  to  entering  the  uavy,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics ;  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
surveyor  he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  information  re- 
specting the  value  of  vacant  lands,  which  afterwards  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  increase  of  his  private  fortune.      At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, when  the  militia  of  Virginia  were  to  lie  trained  for  actual  ser- 
vice, he  was  appointed  an  adjutant  general  with  the  rank  of  major. 
It  was  for  a  very  short  time,  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office.     In  the  year  1753  the  plan, formed  by  France  for  connecting 
Canada  with  Louisiana  by  a  line  of  posts,  and  thus  of  enclosing  the 
British  colonies  and  of  establishing  her  influence  over  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  began  to  be  developed.      In 
the  prosecution  of  this  design  possession  had  been  taken  of  a  tract 
of  land,  then  believed  to  be  within  the  province  of  Virginia.     Mr. 
Dinwiddle,  the  lieutenant  governor,  being  determined  to  remonstrate 
against  the  supposed  encroachment,  and  violation  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  despatched  maior  Washington  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  Ohio  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  French,  and  also  to  explore  the  country.  This  trust  of  danger  ard 
fatigue  he  executed  with  great  ability.     He  left  Williamsburg  Oc- 
tober 31,  1753.  the  very  day,  on  which  he  received  his  commission, 
and  at  the  frontier  settlement  of  the  English  engaged  guides  to  con- 
duct him  over  the  Alleghany  mountains.      After  passing  them  he 
pursued  his  route  to  the  Monongahela,  examining  the  country  with 
a  military  eye,  and  taking  the  most  judicious  means  for  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians.     He  selected  the  forks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Alleghany  I'iver  as  a  position,  which  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately possessed  and  fortified.     At  this  place  the  French  very  soon 
erected  fort  du  Quesne,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
1758  and  was  called  by  them  fort  Pitt.      Pursuing  his  way  up  the 
Alleghany  to  French  creek,  he  found  at  a  fort  upon  this  stream  the 
commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Mr.  Din- 
widdle.     On  his  return  he  encountered  great  difficuhies  and  dan- 
gers.    As  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  horses  weak  from  fatigue,  he 
left  his  attendants  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  set  out  on  foot. 
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with  his  papers  and  provisions  in  his  pack,  accompanied  only  by  hift 
pilot,  Mr.  Gist.  At  a  place  upon  the  Alleghany,  called  Murdering 
town,  they  fell  in  with  a  hostile  Indian,  who  was  one  of  a  party  then 
lying  in  wait,  and  who  fired  upon  them  not  ten  steps  distant.  They 
took  him  into  custody  and  kept  him  until  nine  o'clock,  and  then  let 
him  go.  To  avoid  the  pursuit,  which  they  presumed  would  be 
commenced  in  the  morning,  they  travelled  all  night.  On  reaching 
the  Monongahela,  they  had  a  hard  day's  work  to  make  a  rait  with  a 
hatchet.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  reach  a  trader's  house, 
they  were  enclosed  by  masses  of  ice.  In  order  to  stop  the  raft 
major  Washington  put  down  his  setting  pole  ;  but  the  ice  came 
with  such  force  against  it,  as  to  jerk  him  into  the  water.  He  saved 
himself  by  seizing  one  of  the  raft  logs.  With  difficulty  they  landed 
on  an  island,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The  cold  was  so  severe, 
that  the  pilot's  hands  and  feet  were  frozen.  The  next  day  they 
crossed  the  river  upon  the  ice.  Washington  arrived  at  Williams- 
burg January  16,  1734.  His  journal,  which  evinced  the  solidity  of 
his  judgment  and  his  fortitude,  was  published. 

As  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  remain  upon  the  Ohio,  it  was 
determined  to  raise  a  regiment  of  three  hundred  men  to  maintain 
the  claims  of  the  British  crown.  The  command  was  given  to  Mr. 
Fry,  and  major  ^Vashington,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel, 
marched  with  two  companies  early  in  April  1754  in  advance  of  the 
other  troops.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows  he  surprised 
a  French  encampment  in  a  dark,  rainy  night,  and  only  one  man  es- 
caped. Before  the  arrival  of  the  two  remaining  companies  Mr.  Fry 
died,  and  the  command  devolved  on  colonel  Washington.  Being 
joined  by  two  other  companies  of  regular  troops  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  New  York,  after  erecting  a  small  stockade  at  the 
Great  Meadows,  he  proceeded  towards  fort  du  Quesne,  which  had 
been  built  but  a  short  tim;^  with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the 
French.  He  had  marched  only  thirteen  miles  to  the  westernmost  foot 
of  the  Laurel  hill,  before  he  received  information  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  with  superior  numbers,  and  was  induced  to  return  to 
his  stockade.  He  began  a  ditch  around  it,  and  called  it  fort  Neces- 
sity ;  but  the  next  day,  July  the  third,  he  was  attacked  by  fifteen 
hundred  men.  His  own  troops  were  only  about  four  hundred  in 
number.  The  action  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
until  dark.  A  part  of  the  Americans  fought  within  the  fort,  and  a 
part  in  the  ditch  filled  with  mud  and  water.  Colonel  Washington 
was  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  fort  during  the  whole  day.  The 
enemy  fought  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  high  grass.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon.  The 
garrison  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  to 
march  unmolested  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  supposed  to  be  about  a 
hundred,   and  that  of  the   enemy   about  two   hundred.     In  a  few 
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months  afterwards  orders  were  received  for  settling  the  rank  of  the 
officers,  and  those,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  king,  being  di- 
rected to  take  rank  of  the  provincial  officers,  colonel  Washington 
indignantly  resigned  his  commission.  He  now  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon,  that  estate  by  the  death  of  his  brother  having  devolved  up- 
on him.  But  in  the  spring  of  1755  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
general  Braddock  to  enter  his  family  as  a  volunteer  aid  de  camp  in 
his  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  He  proceeded  with  him  to  Wills'  creek, 
afterwards  called  fort  Cumberland,  in  April.  After  the  troops  had 
marched  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  he  was  seized  with  a  raging 
fever  ;  but  refusing  to  remain  behind  he  was  conveyed  in  a  covered 
waggon.  By  his  advice  twelve  hundred  men  were  detached  in  or- 
der by  a  rapid  movement  to  reach  fort  du  Quesne  before  an  expected 
reenforcement  should  be  received  at  that  place.  These  disencum- 
bered troops  were  commanded  by  Braddock  himself,  and  colonel 
Washington,  though  still  extremely  ill,  insisted  upon  proceeding 
with  them.  After  they  arrived  upon  the  Monongahela  he  advised 
the  general  to  employ  the  ranging  companies  of  Virginia  to  scour 
the  woods  and  to  prevent  ambuscades  ;  but  his  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed. On  the  ninth  of  July,  when  the  army  was  within  seven 
miles  of  fort  du  Quesne,  the  enemy  commenced  a  sudden  and  fu- 
rious attack,  being  concealed  by  the  wood  and  high  grass.  In  a 
short  time  colonel  Washington  was  the  only  aid,  that  was  unwound- 
ed,  and  on  hivn  de-^olved  the  whole  duty  of  carrying  the  orders  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  was  cool  and  fearless.  Though  he 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  four  balls  through  his  coat, 
he  escaped  unhurt,  while  every  other  officer  on  horseback  was  ei- 
ther killed  or  wounded.  Doctor  Craik,  the  physician,  who  at- 
tended him  in  his  last  sickness,  was  present  in  this  battle,  and  says, 
"  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  fall. — Nothing  but  the  su- 
perintending care  of  Providence  could  have  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  all  around  him."  After  an  action  of  three  hours  the  troops 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  colonel  Washington  and  two  others 
brought  off  Braddock,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded.  He  attempt- 
ed to  rally  the  retreating  troops  ;  but,  as  he  s.iys  himself,  it  was  like 
endeavoring  "  to  stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountains."  The  con- 
duct of  the  regular  troops  was  most  cowardly.  The  enemy  were 
few  in  numbei's  and  had  no  expectation  of  victory.  In  a  sermon 
occasioned  by  this  expedition  the  reverend  Dr.  Davies  of  Hanover 
county  thus  prophetically  expressed  himself  ;  "  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  patriotism  I  may  point  out  to  the  pubiicthat  heroic  youth, 
colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hith- 
crto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to 
his  country."  For  this  purpose  he  was  indeed  preserved,  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  he  began  to  render  to  his  country  more  im- 
portant services,  than  the  minister  of  Jesus  could  have  anticipated. 
From  175  5  to  1758  he  commanded  a  regiment;  which  %Yas  raised 
74 
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for  the  piotcction  of  the  fiontiers,  and  duriiif*  this  period  he   was 
incessantly  occupied  in  eftbns  to  shield  the   exposed   settlements 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Suvaj^es.     His  exertions  were  in  a  j^reat 
dcj^ree   ineffectu:;!  in   consequence  ot  the  errors  and  the   pride  of 
government,  and  of  the  iinpossilnlity  oi  t^uarding  with  a  few  troops 
an  extended  territory   from   an   enemy,  wl^icli  was  averse  to  open 
warfare.      He  in  tne  most  earnest  manner  recommended  offensive 
measures  as  the  only  meJiod  of  giving  complete  protection  to  the 
scattered  settlements.     In  the  year  1758  to  his  gieat  joy  it  Wi.v,  de- 
termined to  undertake  another  expedition  against  fort  du  Quesne, 
and  he  engaged  in  it  with  zeal.     E^rly  in  July  the  troops  were  as- 
sembled at  fort  Cumberland  ;  and  here  againstall  the  remonstrances 
and  arguments  of  colonel  Washington  general  Forbes  resolved   to 
open  a  new  road  to  the  Olio  instead  of  taking  the  old  route.     Such 
was  the  predicted  delay,  occasioned  by  this  measure,  that  in   No- 
vember it   was   resolved  not  to  proceed  further  during  that  cam- 
paign.    Uut  intelligence  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  induced 
an  alteration  of  the  plan  of  passing  the  winter  in  the  wilderness. 
By  slow  marches  the  army  was  enabled  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  No- 
vember to  reach  fort  du  Quesne,  of  which  peaceable  possession  was 
taken,  as  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  night  after  setting  it  on  fire 
had  abandoned  it,  and  proceeded  down  the  Ohio.      The  works  in 
this  place  were  repaired,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  fort 
Pitt.      The  success  of  the  expedition  was  to  .be  attributed  to  the 
British  fleet,  which  intercepted  recnforcenients,  destined  for  Cana- 
da, and  to  events  in  the  northern  colonies.     The  great  object,  which 
he  had  been  anxious  to  effect,  being  now  accomplished,  and  his 
health  being  enfeebled,  colonel  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
as  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  troops  raised  in  Virginia. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Custis,  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  strongly 
attached,  and  who  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  person  added  those 
amiable  accomplishments,  which  fill  with  silent  felicity  the  scenes 
of  domestic  life.  His  attention  for  several  years  was  principally- 
directed  to  the  management  of  his  estate,  which  had  now  become 
considerable.  He  had  nine  thousand  acres  under  his  ov/n  manage- 
ment. So  great  a  part  was  cultivated,  that  in  one  year  he  raised 
3cven  thousand  bushels  of  v/heat,  and  ten  thousand  of  Indian  corn. 
His  slaves  and  other  persons,  employed  by  him,  amounted  to  near 
a  thousand ;  and  the  woollen  and  linen  cloth  necessary  for  their 
use  v/as  chiefly  manufactured  on  the  estate.  He  was  at  this  pe- 
riod a  respectable  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  v/hich 
he  took  a  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  taxation, 
asserted  by  the  British  parliamenN  He  also  acted  as  a  judge  of  a 
county  court.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
gress, and  was  placed  on  all  those  committees,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  arrangements  for  defence.      In,  the  following  year,  after  tlie 
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battle  of  Lexington,  when  it  was  determined  by  congress  to  resort 
to  arms,  colonel  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  united  colonies.  All  were  satisfied  as  to 
his  qualifications,  and  the  delegates  from  New  England  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  his  election,  as  it  would  tend  to  unite  the 
southern  colonies  cordially  in  the  war.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment with  diffidence,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  i^cceiving  no 
compensation  for  his  services,  and  only  a  mere  discharge  of  his  ex- 
penses. He  immediately  repaired  to  Cambridge  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  of  July.  He  formed 
the  army  into  three  divisions  in  order  the  most  effectually  to  enclose 
the  enemy,  entrusting  the'  division  at  Roxbury  to  general  Ward, 
the  division  on  Prospect  and  Winter  hills  to  general  Lee,  and  com- 
manding himself  the  centre  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  to  strug- 
gle with  great  difficulties,  with  the  want  of  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  magazines,  defect  of  arras  and  discipline,  and  the  evils  of  short 
enlistments ;  but  instead  of  yielding  to  despondence  he  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  overcome  them.  He  soon  made  the 
alarming  discovery,  that  there  was  only  sufficient  powder  on  hand 
to  furnish  the  army  with  nine  cartridges  for  each  man.  With  the 
greatest  caution  to  keep  this  fact  a  secret,  the  utmost  exertions  were 
employed  to  procure  a  supply.  A  vessel,  which  was  despatched  to 
Africa,  obtained  in  exchange  for  New  England  rum  all  the  gun- 
powder in  the  British  factories  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  winter  cap- 
tain Manly  captured  an  ordnance  brig,  which  furnished  the  Ameri- 
can army  with  the  precise  articles,  of  which  it  was  in  the  greatest 
want.  In  September  general  Washington  despatched  Arnold  on 
an  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  February  1776  he  pvoposed  to  a 
council  of  his  officers  to  cross  the  ice  and  attack  the  enemy  in  Boston, 
but  they  unanimously  disapproved  of  the  daring  measure.  It  was 
however  soon  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorches- 
ter. This  was  done  without  discovery  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  and  on  the  seventeenth  the  enemy  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  town.  The  recovery  of  Boston  induced  congress  to 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  general  Washington  and  his  brave  army. 

In  the  belief,  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  would  be  directed  to- 
wards the  Hudson,  he  hastened  the  armyto  New  York,  where  he 
himself  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.  He  made  every  exer- 
tion to  fortify  the  city,  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  forts  in  the 
highlands.  While  he  met  the  m.ost  embarrassing  difficulties,  a 
plan  was  formed  to  assist  the  enemy  in  seizing  his  person,  and  some 
of  his  own  guards  engaged  in  the  cor^spiracy  ;  but  it  was  discovered, 
and  some,  who  were  concerned  in  it,  were  executed.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July  general  Howe  landed  his  troops  at  Staten  Island. 
His  brother,  lord  Howe,  v/ho  commanded  the  ficet,  soon  arrived ; 
and  as  both  were  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies, 
the  latter  addressed  a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  "  George  Washing- 
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ton,  esquire ;"  but  the  general  refused  to  receive  it,  as  it  did  not 
ackiiowleclge  the  public  cliaracler,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  con- 
gicii^,  in  which  churactcr  only  he  couid  have  any  intercourse  with 
his  hndship.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  "  George  Washington,  8cc. 
8cc.  &c."  This  tor  the  same  reason  was  rejected.  After  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Brooklyn  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  August,  in  w  hich 
Stirling  and  Sullivan  were  taken  prisoners,  and  of  which  he  was  only 
a  spectator,  he  withdrew  the  troops  from  Long  Island,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  resolved  to  Avithdraw  Ironi  New  York.  At  Kipp's  bay, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city,  some  works  had  been  thrown  up  to 
oppose  the  enemy  ;  but  on  their  approach  the  American  troops 
fled  with  precipitation.  Washington  rode  towards  the  lines,  and 
made  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  flight.  He  drew 
his  sword,  and  threatened  to  run  the  cowards  through  ;  he  cocked 
and  snapped  Ins  pistols  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Such  was  the  istatc 
of  his  tnind  at  tl)is  moment,  that  he  turned  his  horse  towards  the 
advancing  enemy  apparently  with  the  intention  of  rushing  upon 
death.  His  aids  now  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  rescued  him 
from  destruction.  New  York  was  on  the  sanie  day,  September  the 
fifteenth,  evacuated.  In  October  he  retreated  to  the  White  Plains, 
where  on  the  twenty  eighth  a  considerable  action  took  place,  in 
■which  the  Americans  were  overpowered.  After  the  loss  of  forts 
Washington  and  Lee  he  passed  into  New  Jersey  in  November,  and 
was  pursued  by  a  triumphant  and  numerous  enemy.  His  army 
did  not  amount  to  three  thousand,  and  it  was  daily  diminishing  ;  his 
men  as  the  winter  commenced  were  barefooted  and  almost  naked, 
destitute  of  tents  and  of  utensils,  with  which  to  dress  their  scanty 
provisions ;  and  every  circumstance  tended  to  fill  the  mind  with 
despondence.  But  general  Washington  was  undismayed  and  firm. 
He  showed  himself  to  his  enfeebled  army  with  a  serene  and  unem- 
barrassed countenance,  and  they  were  inspired  with  the  resolution 
of  their  commander.  On  the  eighth  of  December  he  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  Delaware  ;  but  he  had  the  precaution  to  secure  the 
boats  for  seventy  miles  upon  the  river.  While  the  British  were 
waiting  for  the  ice  to  afford  them  a  passage,  as  his  own  army  had 
been  reenforced  by  several  thousand  men,  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  carrying  the  cantonments  of  the  enemy  by  surprise.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty  fifth  of  December  he  crossed  the  river  nine 
miles  above  Trenton,  in  a  storm  of  snow  mingled  with  hail  and  rain, 
with  about  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  men.  Two  other  detach- 
ments were  unable  to  effect  a  passage.  In  the  morning  precisely  at 
eight  o'clock  he  surprised  Trenton  and  took  a  thousand  Hessians 
prisoners,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  six  field  pieces.  Twenty  of 
of  the  enemy  were  killed.  Of  the  Americans  two  privates  were 
killed,  and  two  frozen  to  death  ;  and  one  officer  and  three  or 
four  privates  were  wounded.  On  the  same  day  he  recrossed  the 
Delaware  with  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise  ;  but  in  two  or  three 
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days  passed  again  into  New  Jersey,  and  concentrated  his  forc- 
es, amounting-  to  five  thousand,  at  Trenton.  On  tlie  approach  of  a 
superior  enemy  under  Coriwvalhs  January  2,  1777,  he  drew  up  his 
men  behind  Assumpinck  creek.  He  expected  an  attack  in  the 
morning,  which  would  probably  result  in  a  ruinous  defeat.  Ac  this 
moment,  when  it  was  hazardous  if  not  impracticable  to  return  into 
Pennsylvania,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  getting  into  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  and  thus  slop  them  in  their  progress  towards  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  night  he  silently  decamped,  taking  a  circuitous  I'oute 
through  Allen's  town  to  Princeton.  A  sudden  change  of  the  weath- 
er to  severe  cold  rendered  the  roads  favorable  for  his  march.  About 
sunrise  his  van  met  a  British  detachment  on  its  way  to  join  Corn- 
wallis,  and  was  defeated  by  it  ;  but  as  he  came  up  he  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger  and  gained  a  victory.  With  three  hundred 
prisoners  he  then  entered  Princeton.  During  this  march  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  without  shoes,  and  their  feet  left  the  marks  of 
blood  upon  the  frozen  ground.  This  hardship  and  their  want  of 
repose  induced  him  to  lead  his  army  to  a  place  of  security  on  tbe 
road  to  Morristown.  Cornwallis  in  the  morning  broke  up  his  camp 
and  alarmed  for  his  stores  at  Brunswick  urgsjd  the  pursuit.  Thus 
the  military  genius  of  the  American  commander,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  divine  Providence,  rescued  Philadelphia  from  the  threatened 
danger,  obliged  the  enemy,  which  had  overspread  New  Jersey,  to 
return  to  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  revived  the  despond- 
ing spii'it  of  his  country.  Having  accomplished  these  objects,  he 
retired  to  Morristown,  where  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  be  inoc- 
ulated with  the  small  pox,  and  thus  was  freed  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  calamity,  which  might  impede  his  operations  during  the 
next  campaign. 

On  the  last  of  May  he  removed  his  army  to  Middlebrook,  about 
ten  miles  from  Brunswick,  where  he  fortified  himself  very  strongly. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  sir  William  Howe  to  draw  him 
from  his  position  by  marching  towards  Philadelphia  ;  but  after 
Howe's  return  to  New  York  he  moved  towards  the  Hudson  in  or- 
der to  defend  the  passes  in  the  mountains  in  the  expectation  that  a 
junction  with  Burgoyne,  who  was  then  upon  the  lakes,  would  be  at- 
tempted. After  the  British  general  sailed  from  New  York  and  en- 
tered the  Chesapeak  in  August,  general  Washington  marched  im- 
mediately for  the  defence  •  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  eleventh  of 
September  he  was  defeated  at  Brandywine  with  the  loss  of  nine 
liundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  A  few  days  afterward,  as  he  was 
pursued,  he  turned  upon  the  enemy,  determined  upon  another  en- 
gagement ;  but  a  heavy  rain  so  damaged  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
that  he  was  under  the  absoluLe  necessity  of  again  retreating.  Phila- 
delphia was  entered  by  Cornwallis  on  the  tv/enty  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  fourth  of  October  the  American  commander  made  a 
well  planned  attack  upon  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  ;  but  in 
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conaeqiiencc  of  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  and  the  imperfect  dis- 
cipline of  his  troops,  it  terminated  in  llie  loss  of  twelve  hundred 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  December  he  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Phiiadelpliia.  Here  his  ar- 
my was  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sendine;  out  panics  to  seize  what 
they  could  find.  About  the  same  time  a  coml/ination,  in  which 
some  members  of  congress  were  engaged,  was  formed  to  remove 
the  commander  in  chief  and  to  appoint  in  his  place  Gates,  whose 
successes  of  late  had  given  him  a  liigh  reputation.  But  the  name  of 
Washington  was  too  dear  to  the  great  body  of  Americans  to  admit 
of  such  a  change.  Notwithstanding  the  discordant  materials,  of 
which  his  army  was  composed,  there  was  something  in  his  charac- 
ter, which  enabled  him  to  attach  both  his  officers  and  soldiers  so 
strongly  to  him,  that  no  distress  could  weaken  their  affection,  nor 
impair  the  veneration,  in  which  he  was  generally  held.  Without 
this  attachment  to  iiim  the  army  must  have  been  dissolved.  Gen- 
eral Conway, who  was  concerned  in  this  faction,  being  wounded  in  a 
duel  with  general  Cadwallader,  and  thinking  his  wound  mortal, 
wrote  to  general  Washington,  "  you  arc,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and 
good  man."  On  t'lc  first  of  I'cbniary  1773  there  were  al)out  four 
thousand  men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty  for  want  of  clothes.  Of  these 
scarcely  a  man  had  a  pi.ir  ol  shoes.  The  hospitals  also  were  filled 
with  the  sick.  At  tliis  time  tlie  enemy,  if  they  had  marched  out  of 
their  winter  quarters,  would  easily  have  dispersed  the  American  ar- 
my. The  apprehension  of  the  approach  of  a  Trench  fleet  inducing 
the  British  to  concentrate  their  forces,  when  they  evacuated  Phila- 
delphia on  the  seventeenth  of  June  and  marciicd  towards  New  York, 
general  Washington  followed  tiiem.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
council  he  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  on  the  twenty  eighth, 
the  result  of  which  made  an  impression  favoral:)le  to  the  cause  of 
America.  He  slept  in  iiis  cloak  on  the  field  of  battle,  intending  to 
rencAv  the  attack  the  next  rncrning,  but  at  midnight  the  British 
marched  off  in  such  silence,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  Thei'*  loss  in 
killed  was  about  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Americans  sixty 
nine.  As  the  campaign  now  closed  in  the  middle  states,  the  Ameri- 
can army  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  high- 
lands i^.pon  the  Hudson.  Thus  after  the  vicissitudes  of  two  years 
both  armies  were  brought  back  to  the  point,  from  which  they  set 
out.  During  the  year  1779  general  Washington  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York.  In  January  1780,  in  a  winter  mem- 
orable for  its  severity,  his  utmost  exertions  were  necessary  to  save 
the  army  from  dissolution.  The  soldiers  in  general  submitted  with 
iieroic  patience  to  tlie  want  of  provisions  and  clothes.  At  one  time 
they  eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Their  sufferings  at 
length  '.veic  so  great,  that  in  March  two  of  the  Connecticut  regi- 
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ments  mutinied,  but  the  mutiny  was  suppressed  and  the  ringleaders 
secured.  In  September  the  treachery  of  Arnold  was  detected.  In 
the  winter  ot  1781,  such  were  again  the  privations  of  the  army,  that 
a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  revolted,  and  marched  home.  Such 
however  was  still  their  patriotism,  that  they  delivered  up  some 
British  emissaries  to  general  Wayne,  who  hanged  them  as  spies. 
Committing  the  defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson  to  general 
Heath,  general  Washington  in  August  marched  with  count  Rocham- 
beau  for  the  Chesapeak  to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  there. 
The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  he  reduced  Cornwallis  t» 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  with  upwards  of  seven  thousand  men 
to  the  combined  armies  of  America  and  France.  The  day  after  the 
capitulation  he  ordered,  that  those,  who  were  under  arrest,  should 
be  pardoned)  and  that  divine  service  in  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  should  be  performed  in  all  the  brigades 
and  divisions.  This  event  filled  America  Vtdth  joy  and  was  the^ 
means  of  terminating  the  war. 

Few  events  of  importance  took  place  in  1782.  In  March  178S 
he  exhibited  his  chaiacteristic  firmness  and  decision  in  opposing  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  mutiny  by  anonymous  letters.  His  address  to 
his  ofhcers  on  the  occasion  displays  in  a  remarkable  degree  his  pru- 
dence and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  When  he  began  to 
read  it  he  found  himself  in  some  degree  embarrassed  by  the  im- 
perfection of  his  sight.  Taking  out  his  spectacles  he  said,  "  these 
eyes,  my  friends,  have  grown  dim,  and  these  locks  white  in  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  ;  yet  I  have  never  doubted  her  justice."  He  only 
could  have  repressed  the  spirit,  which  was  breaking  forth.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  April  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  in  the  A- 
merican  camp.  In  June  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  states,  congratulating  them  on  the  result  of  the  contest  in  the 
establishment  of  independence,  and  recommending  an  indissoluble 
union  of  the  states  under  one  federal  head,  a  sacred  regard  to  public 
justice,  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment,  and  the  prev- 
alence of  a  friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  several 
states.  It  v>^as  with  keen  distress,  as  well  as  with  pride  and  admi- 
ration, that  he  saw  his  brave  and  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  suflcrcd 
so  much,  and  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  war,  re- 
turning peaceably  to  their  homes  vkithout  a  settlement  of  their  ac- 
counts, or  a  farthintr  of  money  in  their  pockets.  On  the  twenty 
filth  of  November  New  Yoi-k  was  evacuated,  and  he  entered  it  ac- 
companied by  governor  Clinton  and  many  respectable  citizens.  On 
the  fourth  of  December  he  took  his  farewell  of  his  brave  comrades 
in  arms.  At  noon  the  principal  ofncers  of  the  army  assembled  at 
Frances'  tavern,  and  their  beloved  commander  soon  entered  the 
room.  His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a 
glass  with  wine,  he  turned  to  them  and  said,  ^'  v/ith  a  heart  ful!  of 
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love  and  gl^titude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you  ;  I  most  devoutly  wish, 
that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy,  as  your  for- 
mer ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having  drunk,  he 
added,  "  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand." 
General  Knox,  being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utter- 
ance, general  Washington  grasped  his  hand,  and  embraced  him.  In 
the  same  affectionate  manner  he  took  his  leave  of  each  succeeding 
officer.  In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a 
word  was  articulated  to  interrupt  the  silence  and  the  tenderness  of 
the  scene.  Ye  men,  who  delight  in  blood,  slaves  of  ambition  ! 
When  your  work  of  carnage  was  finished,  could  ye  thus  part  with 
your  companions  in  crime  ?  Leaving  the  room,  general  \Vasliing- 
ton  passed  througii  the  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  walked  to  ^Vhite 
hall,  where  a  barge  waited  to  carry  him  to  Powlcs'  hook.  The 
whole  company  followed  in  mute  |)rocession  with  dejected  counte- 
nances. When  he  entered  the  barge,  he  turned  to  them,  and 
waving  his  hat  bade  them  a  silent  adieu,  receiving  from  them  the 
same  last,  affectionate  compliment.  On  tlie  twenty  third  of  De- 
cember he  resigned  his  commission  to  congress,  then  assembled  at 
Annapolis.  He  delivered  a  short  address  on  tlie  occasion,  in  which  he 
said,  "  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  solemn  act 
of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  coimtry 
to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those,  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  them,  to  his  holy  keeping."  He  then  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  enjoy  again  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  Here  the 
expressions  of  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  in  affectionate  ad- 
dresses poured  in  upon  him,  and  he  received  every  testimon  y  of 
res\>ect  and  veneration. 

In  his  retirement  however  he  could  not  overlook  the  public  inter- 
ests. He  was  desirous  of  opening  by  Avater  carriage  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  the  western  portions  of  our  country  in 
order  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  trade  down  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
Canada,  from  which  he  predicted  consequences  injurious  to  the 
union.  Through  his  influence  two  companies  were  formed  for  pro- 
moting in'and  navigation.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  presented 
him  with  three  hundred  shares  in  them,  which  he  appropriated  to 
public  uses.  In  the  year  1786  he  was  convinced,  with  other  states- 
men, of  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  more  vigorous  general  gov- 
ernment in  the  place  of  the  impotent  articles  of  confederation.  Stil! 
he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  running  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
He  exclaims  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  "  what  astonishing  changes  a 
few  years  are  capable  of  producin;*:  !  I  am  told,  that  even  respect- 
able characters  speak  oi  a  monarchical  form  of  government  Avithout 
horror.  From  thinking  proceeds  speaking  ;  thence  to  acting  is  of- 
ten but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable,  and  tremendous  ! 
What  a  triumph  for  our  enem.ies  to  verify  their  predictions  I   What 
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a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despotism  to  find,  that  we  are  inca- 
pable of  governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems,  founded  on  the  ba- 
sis of  equal  liberty,  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious  !"  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  in  the  convention,  which 
formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  pre- 
sided in  that  body.  In  1789  he  was  unanimously  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  with  great  reluctance,  that 
he  accepted  this  office.  His  feelings,  as  he  said  himself,  were  like 
those  of  a  culprit,  going  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  the  voice  of 
a  whole  continent,  the  pressing  recommendation  of  his  particular 
friends,  and  the  apprehension,  that  he  should  otherwise  be  consider- 
ed as  unwilling  to  hazard  his  reputation  in  executing  a  system, 
which  he  had  assisted  in  forming,  determined  him  to  accept  the 
appointment.  In  April  he  left  Mount  Vernon  to  proceed  to  New 
York,  and  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  He  every  where 
received  testimonies  of  respect  and  love.  At  Trenton  the  gentler 
sex  rewarded  him  for  his  successful  enterprise  and  the  protection, 
which  he  afforded  them  twelve  years  before.  On  the  bridge  over 
the  creek,  which  passes  through  the  town,  was  erected  a  triumphal 
arch,  ornamented  with  laurels  and  flowers,  and  supported  by  thir- 
teen pillars,  each  encircled  with  wreaths  of  evergreen.  On  the 
Sront  of  the  arch  was  inscribed  in  large,  gilt  letters 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  MOTHERS 

WILL  BE  THE 
PROTECTOR  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 
At  this  place  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  matrons,  leading  their  daugh- 
ters, who  were  dressed  in  white,  and  v/ho  with  baskets  of  flowers  in 
their  hands  sung  with  exquisite  sweetness  the  following  ode,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion. 

Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 

Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  ; 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 

Aims  again  the  fatal  hlovr, 

Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 

Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  save. 

Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers  ; 

Strew,  ye  fair,  his  wuy  with  flowers, 

Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers. 
At  the  last  line  the  flowers  were  strewed  before  him.  After  re- 
ceiving such  proofs  of  affectionate  attachment  he  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  was  inaugurated  .first  pi-esident  of  the  United  States  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April.  In  making  the  necessary  arrangements  of 
his  household  he  publicly  announced,  that  neither  visits  of  business 
nor  of  ceremony  would  be  expected  on  Sunday,  as  he  wished  to  reserve 
that  day  sacredly  to  himself.  At  the  close  of  his  first  tqrm  of  fonj 
75 
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years  he  prepared  a  valedictory  address  to  the  American  people, 
anxious  to  return  aijain  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  hie  ;  but  the 
earnest  cnlreulies  ot"  his  friends  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  his 
country  induced  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  election.  Dur- 
in!>  his  administration  of  eight  years  the  labor  of  establishing  the 
different  departments  of  a  new  government  was  accomplished  ; 
and  he  exhibited  the  greatest  firmness,  wisdom,  and  independence. 
He  was  an  American,  und  he  chose  not  to  involve  his  country  in 
the  contests  of  Europe.  He  accordini^ly  with  the  unanimous  ad- 
vice of  his  cabinet,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jeflerson,  Hamilton, 
Knox,  and  Riudolph,  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  April  22, 
1793,  a  few  days  after  he  heard  of  the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France.  This  measure  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  prosperity  of  America.  Its  adoption  was  the  more 
honorable  to  the  president,  as  the  general  syiopathy  wts  in  favor  of 
the  sister  republic,  against  whom  it  was  said  Great  Britain  had  com- 
menced the  Avjr  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imposing  upon  her  a  mo- 
narchical form  of  government.  He  preferred  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
his  country  to  the  breath  of  popular  applause.  Another  act,  in  which 
he  proved  himself  to  be  less  regardful  of  the  public  partialities  and 
prejudices,  than  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  good,  was  the 
ratification  of  the  British  treaty.  The  English  government  had 
neglected  to  surrender  the  western  posts,  and  by  commercial  re- 
strictions and  in  other  ways  had  evinced  a  hostile  spirit  towards  this 
country.  To  avert  the  calamity  of  another  v/ar  Mr.  Jay  was  nom- 
inated as  envoy  extraordinary  in  April  1794.  In  June  1795  the 
treaty,  which  Mr.  Jay  had  made,  was  submitted  to  the  senate,  and 
was  ratified  by  that  body  on  the  condition,  that  one  article  should  be 
altered.  While  the  president  was  deliberating  upon  it,  an  incor- 
rect copy  of  the  instrument  was  made  public  by  a  senator,  and  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  irritation.  At 
this  period,  he  in  August  conditionally  ratified  it,  and  in  February 
1796,  when  it  was  returned  from  his  Britannic  majesty  with  the 
proposed  alteration,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  After 
this  transaction  the  house  of  representatives  requested  him  to  lay 
before  them  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty,  but  he  with  great  in- 
dependence refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  as  they  could 
have  no  claim  to  an  inspection  of  them  except  upon  a  vote  of  im- 
peachment, and  as  a  compliance  would  establish  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent. He  had  before  this  shown  a  disposition  to  maintain  the 
authority,  vested  in  his  office,  by  declining  to  affix  his  signature  to  a 
bill,  which  had  passed  both  houses. 

As  the  period  for  anew  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States 
approached,  and  after  plain  indications  that  the  public  voice  would 
be  in  his  favor,  and  when  he  probably  would  be  chosen  for  the  third 
time  unanimously,  he  determined  irrevocably  to  withdraw  to  the 
shades  of  private  life.      He  published  in  September  1796  his  fare- 
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well  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be 
engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.     In  the  most  earnest 
and  affectionate  manner  he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an  immove- 
able attachment  to  the  national  union,  to  wiitch  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the  suggestion,  that  it 
couid  in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indi;;nantly  to  frown  upon  the 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  rest.      Overgrown  military  establishments  he  repre- 
sented as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.      Vvlnle  he  rec- 
ommended the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  establish- 
ed government,  and  reprobated  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausi- 
ble character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,   or 
awe  the  regular  deliberation   and  action  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties ;  he  wished  also  to  guard  against  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.     Aware  that  the  energy  of  the 
system  might  be  enfeebled  by  alterations,  he  thought  that  no  change 
should  be  made  without  an  evident  necessity,  and  that  in  so  exten- 
sive a  country   as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  liberty  is  mdis- 
pensable.      On  the  other  hand  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  real 
despotism  by  breaking  down  the  partitions  between  the  several  de- 
partrnents  of  government,  by  destroying  the  reciprocal  checks,  and 
consolidating  the  diffdrent  powers.       Against  the  spirit  of  party,  so 
peculiarly  baneful  in  an  elective  government,  he  uttered  his  most 
solemn  remonstrances,  as  well  as  against  inveterate  antipathies  or 
passionate  attachments  in  respect  to  foreign  nations.       While  he 
thought  that  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  and 
impartially  awake  against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  lie 
wished  that  good  faith  and  justice  should  be  observed  towards  ail 
nations,  and  peace  and  harmony  cultivated.     In  his  opinion,  honesty- 
no  less  in  public  than  in  private  aflairs  is  always  tlie  best  policy. 
Providence,  he  believed,  had  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue.      Other  subjects,  to  which   he  alluderl,  were 
the  importance  of  credit,  of  economy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  and  of  literary  institutions  ;  above  all  he  recommended  religion 
and  morality  as  indispensably  necessary  to  political  prosperity.  "  In 
vain,"  says  he,"  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 
who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  Imoian  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens."      Bequeath- 
ing these  counsels  to  his  countrymen  he  continued  in  office  till  the 
fourth  of  March  ir97,  when  he  attended  the  inauguration  of  his 
successor,  Mr.  Adams,  and  with  complacency   saw  him  invested 
with  the  powers,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  exercised  by 
himself.     He  then  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  giving  to  the  world  an 
example,  most  humiliating  to  its  emperors  and  kings  ;  the  example 
of  a  man,  voluntarily  disrobing  himself  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
returning  to  private  life  with  a  character,  having  upon  it  no  stain  of 
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ambition,  of  covetousncss,  of  profusion,  of  luxury,  of  oppression,  or 

of  injusiice. 

It  was  now,  that  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot  hoped 
to  repose  iiimself  alter  llie  toils  of  so  many  years.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  in  reliren^ei;t  before  the  outrages  of  repu'uUcan  France 
in-  need  our  government  to  raise  a'.i  army,  of  which  in  July  179.S 
he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  Though  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  his  services  were  not  demanded,  and  he  himself  did 
not  believe,  that  an  invasion  would  take  place.  Pacific  overtures 
were  soon  made  by  the  French  directory,  but  he  did  not  live  to  sec 
the  restoraiion  of  peace.  On  Friday,  December  13,  1799,  while 
attending  to  some  improvements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed 
to  a  lighL  rain,  which  wetted  his  neck  and  hair.  Unapprehensive 
of  danger  he  passed  tlie  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner  ;  but  at 
niejhl  he  was  seized  with  an  inflauimacory  affection  of  the  windpipe. 
The  disease  commenced  with  a  violent  ague,  accompanied  with 
some  pain  and  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  throat,  a  cou^h,  and  a  dif- 
ficult dep,.utition,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  fever  and  a  quick 
and  laborious  respiraiion.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  him.  In  the  morning  his  family  physician,  doctor 
Craik,  was  sent  for  ;  but  the  utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were 
applied  in  vain.  The  appointed  time  of  his  death  was  near.  Be- 
lievint!;  from  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  that  it  would  be 
mortal,  a  few  hours  before  his  departure,  after  repeated  efforts  to  be 
understood,  he  succeeded  in  expressing  a  desire,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  die  without  being  distjuicted  by  unavailing  attempts  to 
rescue  him  from  his  fate.  After  it  became  impossible  to  get  any 
thing  down  his  throat,  he  undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed,  there 
to  die.  To  hi^  friend  and  physician,  who  sat  on  his  bed,  and  took 
his  he^d  in  his  lap,  he  said  with  difiiculty,  "  doctor,  I  am  dying,  and 
have  been  dying  for  a  longtime  ;  but  1  am  not  afraid  to  die."  Res- 
piration became  more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect  until  half 
past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when,  retaining  the  full  possession  of 
his  intellect,  he  expired  without  a  struggle.  Thus  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December  1799,  in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  died  the 
father  of  his  country,  "  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens."  This  event  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  country,  and  the  tears  of  America  proclaimed  the  services 
and  virtues  of  the  hero  and  sage,  and  exhibited  a  people  not  insensi- 
ble to  his  worth.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  in  an  address  to 
the  president  on  this  melancholy  occasion  indulged  their  patriotic 
pride,  while  thev  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth  in  speaking 
of  their  WASHINGTON.  "  Ancient  and  modern  names,"  said 
they,  "  are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and  guilt  have  too 
often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  th.m  it  is  brilliant.  ^  The 
destroyers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues. 
It  reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  timbition,  and  darkened  the 
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splendor  of  victory.  The  scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no  longer 
anxious  lest  misfortune  should  sully  his  glory  ;  he  has  travelled  on 
to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him  an  increasing  weight 
of  honor  ;  he  has  deposited  it  safely  where  misfortune  cannot  tar- 
nish it,  where  malice  cannot  blast  it." 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  common  stature  ;  his 
frame  was  I'obust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous.  His  exterior  cre- 
ated in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  with  manly  grace- 
fulness. His  eyes  were  of  a  gray  color,  and  his  complexion  light. 
His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free.  His  person  and  whole 
deportment  exhibited  an  unaffected  and  indescribable  dignity,  un- 
mingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all,  who  approached  him,  were 
sensible.  The  attachment  of  those,  who  possessed  his  friendship, 
was  ardent  but  always  respectful.  His  temper  was  humane,  benev- 
olent, and  conciliatory  ;  but  there  was  a  quickness  in  nis  sensibility 
to  any  thing  apparently  offensive,  which  experience  had  taui^ht  nim 
to  watch  and  correct.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  vivacity  or  wit. 
Judgment  rather  than  genius  constituted  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  his  character.  As  a  military  man  he  was  brave,  enterprising, 
and  cautious.  At  the  head  of  a  multitude,  whom  it  was  sometimes 
impossible  to  reduce  to  proper  discipline  before  the  expiration  of 
their  time  of  service,  and  having  to  struggle  almost  continually  with 
the  want  of  supplies,  he  yet  was  able  to  contend  v.'ith  an  adversary 
superior  in  numbers,  well  disciplined,  and  completely  equipped,  and 
was  the  means  of  saving  his  country.  The  measure  of  his  caution 
has  by  some  been  represented  as  too  abundant ;  but  he  sometimes 
formed  a  plan,  which  his  brave  officers  thought  was  too  adventurous, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  their  advice  he  engaged  in  battle.  If 
his  name  is  not  rendei'ed  illustrious  by  splendid  achievements,  it  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  military  enterprise.  He  conduct- 
ed the  war  with  that  consummate  prudence  and  wisdom,  which  the 
situation  of  his  country  and  the  state  of  his  army  demanded.  He 
also  possessed  a  firmness  of  resolution,  which  neither  dangers  nor 
difficulties  could  shake.  In  his  civil  administration  he  exhibited 
repeated  proofs  of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound  judgment, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind.  More  than 
once  he  put  his  whole  popularity  to  hazard  in  pursuing  measures, 
which  were  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  which  he  thought  would 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  In  speculation  he  was  a  real 
republican,  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  that  system  of  equal,  political  rights,  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Real  liberty,  bethought,  was  to  be  preserved  only  by  preserving  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  maintaining  the  energy  of  government. 
Of  incorruptible  integrity,  his  ends  were  always  upright,  and  the 
means,  which  he  employed,  were  always  pure.  He  was  a  politician, 
to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown.  When  any  measure  of 
importance  was  proposed,  he  sought  information  and  was  ready  to 
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hear,  without  prejudice,  whatever  could  be  said  in  relation  to  the 
subject ;  he  suspended  his  judgment  till  it  was  necessary  to  decide  ; 
but  after  his  decision  had  been  thus  deliberately  made,  it  was  seldom 
shaken,  and  he  was  as  active  and  persevering  in  executing,  as  he 
had  been  cool  in  forming  it.  He  possessed  an  innate  and  unassum- 
ing modesty,  which  adulation  would  have  offended,  which  the  plau- 
dits of  millions  could  not  betray  into  indiscretion,  and  which  was 
blended  with  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity,  ax\d  a  just  conscious- 
ness of  the  respect,  which  is  due  to  station. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  character  of  general  Washington 
there  have  been  different  opinions.  In  the  extracts  from  some  of 
his  private  letters,  which  have  been  published  by  the  historian  of  his 
life,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  once  or  twice  introduced  in 
a  manner,  which  in  common  conversation  is  deemed  irreverent.  It 
is  also  understood,  that  in  a  few  instances  during  tlie  war,  particular- 
ly when  he  met  general  Lee  retreating  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
his  language  was  unguarded  in  this  respect.  It  may  not  be  impos- 
sible, that  a  good  man  in  a  moment  of  extreme  irritation  should  ut- 
ter a  profane  expression  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  less  possible,  that  such  a 
man,  when  his  passion  has  passed  away,  and  his  sober  rccolleclions 
have  returned,  should  not  repent  bitterly  of  his  irreverence  to  the 
name  of  God.  On  tne  other  hand,  general  Washington,  when  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  issued  public  orders,  calling  upon  his  officers 
to  discountenance  the  habit  of  profanity  ;  he  speaks  in  his  writings 
of"  the  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,"  and  of  the  necessity  of 
imitating"  the  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  relig- 
ion ;"  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  interposions  of  Providence  in 
favor  of  this  country  ;  his  life  was  upright  and  virtuous;  he  princi- 
pally supported  an  episcopal  church  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  constantly  attended  public  worship ;  during  the 
war  he  not  unfrequently  rode  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  camp  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  he 
every  day  had  his  hour  of  retirement  from  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  private  devotion. 

General  Washington  was  blessed  with  abundant  wealth,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  pleasure  of  employing  it  for  generous  pur- 
poses. His  style  of  living  was  dignified,  though  he  maintained 
the  strictest  economy.  While  he  was  in  the  army  he  wrote  to  the 
superintendent  of  his  estate  in  the  following  terms.  "  Let  the  hos- 
pitality ot  the  house  be  kept  up  with  regard  to  the  poor.  Let  no 
one  go  hungry  away.  If  any  of  this  sort  of  people  should  be  in 
want  of  corn,  supply  their  necessities,  provided  it  does  not  encour- 
age them  in  idleness.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  my  money 
in  charity,  M'hen  you  think  it  will  be  well  bestowed  ;  I  mean,  that  it 
is  my  desire,  that  it  should  be  done.  You  are  to  consider,  that  nei- 
ther myself  nor  my  wife  are  in  the  way  to  do  these  good  offices." 
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Thus  was  he  beneficent,  "while  at  the  same  time  he  required  an  ex- 
act compliance  with  engagements.  A  pleasing  proof  of  the  gener- 
ous spirit,  which  governed  him,  is  exhibited  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  son  of  his  friend,  the  marquis  de  La  Fayette.  The  marquis, 
after  fighting  in  this  country  for  American  liberty,  had  returned  to 
France  ;  but  in  the  convulsions  of  the  French  revolution  he  was  ex- 
iled and  imprisoned  in  Germany.  General  Washington  gave  ev- 
idence of  sincere  attachment  to  the  unhappy  nobleman  not  only  by 
exerting  all  his  influence  to  procure  his  release  from  confinement, 
but  by  extending  his  patronage  to  his  son,  who  made  his  escape  from 
France,  and  arrived  with  his  tutor  at  Boston  in  1795.  As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  requesting  him 
to  visit  the  young  gentleman  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  France,  which  would  prevent  the 
president  of  the  United  States  from  publicly  espousing  his  interest, 
but  to  assure  him  of  his  protection  and  support.  He  also  directed 
this  friend  to  draw  upon  him  for  monies  to  defray  all  the  expenses, 
which  young  La  Fayette  might  incur.  Towards  his  slaves  general 
Washington  manifested  the  greatest  care  and  kindness.  Their 
servitude  lay  with  weight  upon  his  mind,  and  he  directed  in  his  will, 
that  they  should  be  emancipated  on  the  decease  of  his  wife.  There 
were  insuperable  diRicidties  in  the  way  of  their  receiving  freedom 
previously  to  this  event.  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington  May 
22,  1802,  the  estate  of  general  Washington,  as  he  had  no  children, 
was  divided  according  to  his  will  among  his  and  her  relations.  It 
amounted  by  his  own  estimate  to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  public  addresses  and  other  productions  of  general  Washing- 
ton's pen  are  written  in  a  style  of  dignified  simplicity.  Some  have 
seen  so  much  excellence  in  his  writings,  that  they  have  been  ready 
to  transfer  the  honor  to  his  secretaries  ;  but  nothing  has  appeared 
under  his  name,  to  which  his  own  powers  were  inadequate.  A 
volume  of  epistles,  confidential  and  domestic,  attributed  to  him, 
was  published  in  1777,  and  republished  about  the  year  1796.  Of 
these  general  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  in 
1797,  declared  the  following  to  be  forgeries;  a  letter  to  Lund 
Washington,  dated  June  12,  1776  ;  a  letter  to  John  Parke  Custis, 
dated  June  18,  1776;  letters  to  Lund  Washington,  dated  July  8, 
July  16,  July  15,  ana  July  22,  1776  ;  and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, dated  June  24,  1776.  His  official  letters  to  the  American  con- 
gress, written  during  the  war,  were  published  in  two  volumes  Bvo, 
1795.  Since  his  death  his  letters  to  Arthur  Young  and  sir  John 
Sinclair  on  agi'iculture  and  the  rural  economy  of  the  United  States 
have  been  published. — Marskall's  life  of  Washington ;  His  life  by 
Batnsay,  and  Bancroft ;  Gordon's  history  of  the  revolution  ;  Hardie^s 
biog.  diet.  ;  Divight's  and  Tapfian's  discourses  07i  his  death. 
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WAYNE  (Anthony),  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1745.  In  1773 
he  was  appointed  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly,  where  in 
conjunction  with  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Thom- 
son, and  otner  gentlemen  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain.  In  1775  he  quilted  the  councils  of  his 
country  for  the  fielc).  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  accompanied  general  Thomson  to  Canada.  When 
this  officer  was  defeated  in  his  enterprise  against  the  Three  Rivers 
in  June  1776,an<l  taken  prisoner,  he  himself  received  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  leg.  His  exertions  were  useful  in  the  retreat.  In  the  same 
year  ne  served  at  Ticonderoga  under  general  Gates,  by  whom  he 
was  esteemed  both  for  his  courage  and  military  talents,  and  for  his 
knowledge  as  an  engineer.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was 
made  a  brigadier  general.  In  the  campaign  of  1777  in  the  middle 
states  he  took  a  very  active  part.  In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he 
distinguished  himself,  though  he  was  in  a  few  days  afterward  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  major  general  Grey.  He  fought  also  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  as  well  as  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  June 
1778.  In  his  most  daring  and  successful  assault  upon  Stony  Point 
in  July  1779,  while  he  was  rushing  forward  with  his  men  under  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  musketry  and  grape  shot,  determined  to  carry  the 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball 
upon  his  head.  He  was  for  a  moment  stunned  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  rise  so  as  to  rest  on  one  knee,  believing  that  his  wound 
was  mortal,  he  cried  to  one  of  his  aids,  "  carry  me  forward,  and  let 
me  die  in  the  fort."  When  he  entered  it  he  gave  orders  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood.  In  1781  he  was  ordered  to  march  with  the 
Pennsylvania  line  Irom  the  northward,  and  form  a  junction  with  La 
Fayette  in  Virginia.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  after  receiving  informa- 
tion, that  the  niain  body  of  the  enemy  under  Cornwallis  had  crossed 
James'  river,  he  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men 
to  attack  the  rear  guard.  But  to  his  utier  astonishment,  when  he 
reached  the  place,  he  found  the  whole  British  army,  consisting  of 
four  thousand  men,  drawn  up  i-eady  to  receive  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  conceived  of  but  one  way  to  escape.  He  rushed  towards 
the  enemy  till  he  came  within  twenty  five  yards,  when  he  com- 
menced a  gallant  attack,  which  he  supported  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  retreated  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  British  general 
was  confounded  by  this  movement,  and  apprehensive  of  an  ambus- 
cade from  La  Fayette  would  not  allow  of  a  pursuit.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Georgia,  where 
with  equal  success  he  contended  with  British  soldiers,  Indian  sav- 
ages, and  American  traitors.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia  presented  him  with  a  valuable  farm.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1787  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention,  which  ratified  the  corsti- 
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tutlon  of  the  United  States.  In  1792  he  succeeded  St.  Clair  iu  the 
command  of  the  army  to  be  employed  against  the  Indians.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Miamis  Autjust  20,  1794  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  enemy  ;  and  afterwards  desolated  their  country.  On  the 
third  of  August  1795  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  hostile  Indians 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  While  in  the  service  of  his  country  he 
died  in  a  hut  at  Presque  Isle,  aged  about  fifty  one  years,  and  was 
buried  on  the  shore  of  lake  Erie. — Monthly  mag.  for  1797,  72,  73  ; 
PoLijanthos.,  ii.  2 17  ;  Emerald.,  ii.  87 — 89  ;  Hardie  ;  Matshall.,  iii, 
161;  iv.  75,442;  v.  373,  461,  567,  570 — 574,639;  Gorrfo«,  iii. 
268;  iv.  117,  300. 

WE  ARE  (Meshech),  president  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1735.  Having  been  for  some 
time  in  the  legislature,  he  was  in  1754  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  congress  at  Albany,  afterwards  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
perior court,  and  in  1777  chief  justice.  When  this  country  was 
declared  independent  of  great  Britain  in  1776,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  established  a  frame  of  government,  and  he  was 
chosen  the  president.  Such  was  the  imperfection  of  this  system, 
and  such  also  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  he  was  invest- 
ed at  the  same  time  with  the  highest  offices,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive, in  which  he  was  continued  by  annual  elections  during 
the  whole  war.  When  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  he 
was  again  elected  president ;  but  he  resigned  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  He  died,  worn  out  with  public  services,  January  15,  1786,  in 
the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not  a  person  of  an  orig- 
inal and  inventive  genius ;  but  he  had  extensive  knowledge,  a  clear 
perception,  an  accurate  judgment^  a  calm  temper,  a  modest  deport- 
ment, an  upright  and  benevolent  heart,  and  a  habit  of  prudence  and 
diligence  in  discharging  the  various  duties  of  public  and  private  life. 
'—-Belknafi^s  JM".  H.  ii.  401,  485  ;  Blacclintock's  sermon  at  commence- 
ment of  constitution, 

WEBB  (John),  minister  in  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1708.  While  a  member  of  this  seminary  he  was  in- 
spired with  that  love  of  God,  of  which  he  was  before  destitute,  and 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  that  Being,  who  had  imparted  to 
him  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  After  having  been  chaplain  at  the 
castle,  and  after  preaching  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  parishes  of 
Newbury,  he  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  new  north  church 
in  Boston  October  20,  1714.  After  surviving  one  colleague,  Mr. 
Thacher,  and  enjoying  the  assistance  of  another,  Dr.  Eliot,  lor  eight 
years,  he  died  in  peace  and  joy  April  16,  1750,  in  the  sixty  third 
year  of  his  age.  His  colleague  pronounced  him  "  one  of  the  best 
of  Christians  and  one  of  the  best  of  ministers."  It  was  his  constant 
desire  to  dispense  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
and  not  to  sooth  the  ears  of  his  hearers  with  well  turned  periods. 
The  doctrines,  which  he  almost  always  introduced  into  hisdiscours- 
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es,  were  those  of  the  universal  depravity  of  man,  of  the  necessity  of 
divine  influence  to  renew  the  heart,  of  justification  by  fuilh  alone, 
and  of  the  perseverance  of  all,  who  have  been  brought  to  repentance  ; 
but  in  handlinij  these  subjects  he  always  showed  a  concern  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  practical  godliness.  He  was  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  and  his  fervent  labors 
were  attended  with  great  success.  He  was  humble,  tcn.perate,  and 
upright.  While  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  was  consecrated  to 
cliaiitable  uses,  his  table  was  always  accessible  to  the  necessitous. 
Some  were  disposed  to  think  him  illiberal  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
what  he  considered  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  but 
though  he  abhorred  an  indifference  or  an  affected  candor  where  the 
cause  of  truth  was  concerned,  and  was  ever  steady  to  his  principles; 
yet  he  loved  the  image  of  the  divine  holiness  wherever  it  was  pre- 
sented. His  temper  was  naturally  warm  ;  but  he  bore  with  patience 
the  reproaches,  which  were  cast  upon  him.  He  published  the  fol- 
lowing sermons  ;  to  a  society  of  young  men,  1718  ;  on  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  early  piety,  1721;  a  sermon  before  the  general  as- 
sembly, 1722  ;  a  seasonable  warning  against  bad  company  keeping, 
1726  ;  on  the  death  of  William  Waldron,  1727  ;  the  believer's  re- 
demption by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ;  on  the  payment  of  vows, 
1728  ;  dircciionsto  obtain  eternal  salvation  in  seven  sermons,  1729  ; 
the  great  concern  of  New  England  ;  a  discourse  at  the  ordination  of 
a  deacon  1731  ;  the  duty  of  a  degenerate  people  to  pray  for  the 
reviving  of  God's  work  ;  a  sermon  in  the  hearing  of  two  condemned 
malefactors,  1734  ;  the  government  of  Chi ist,  an  election  sermon, 
1738;  on  the  death  of  Peter  Thacher,  1739;  Christ's  suit  to  the 
sinner  while  he  stands  and  knocks  at  the  Cioov  .-^A.  Eliot'  a  fun.  serin. ; 
J.  Eliot's  dedicat.  sermoJi. 

WEBSTER  (Samuel,  d.d.),  minister  of  Salisbury,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  1718  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1737.  His  ordination  took  place  August  12,  1741.  After  a  min- 
istry of  near  fifty  five  years,  he  died  July  18,  1796,  in  the  seventy 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  time,  when  he  entered  the  sacred 
ofltice,  his  mind  was  so  oppressed  by  the  importance  of  the  work, 
in  which  he  was  about  to  engage,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  the  calling.  In  his  preaching  he  was  remarkably  clear 
and  plain.  He  did  not  study  for  ornament,  or  elegance  of  style,  but 
it  was  his  chief  aim  to  preach  with  distinctness,  that  he  might  do 
good  to  his  hearers.  He  first  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  under- 
standings, ant'  then  to  warm  their  hearts.  There  was  an  earnestness 
in  his  manner,  which  convinced  his  hearers,  that  he  himself  felt  what 
he  delivered.  As  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  adopt  any  hu- 
man system,  but  derived  his  doctrines  from  the  word  of  God ;  so 
he  freely  taught  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  did  not 
preach  the  things,  which  he  considered  as  of  doubtful  disputation. 
He  possessed  a  happy  talent  in  visiting  his  people,  and  could  adapt 
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IJimself  to  their  circumstances,  and  in  a  pleasing  manner  give  them 
instruction.  The  beauties  of  Christian  virtue  were  exhibited  in 
his  whole  life.  He  published  a  fast  sermon,  entitled,  the  misery 
and  duty  of  an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people,  1774  ;  a  sermon  to 
two  companies  of  minute  men,  1775  ;  election  sermon,  1777  ;  two 
discourses  on  infant  baptism,  third  ed.  1780. — Can/a  sermon  on  Ms 
death. 

WELDE  (Thomas),  first  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  native  of  England  and  was  a  minister  in  Essex  before  he 
came  to  this  country.  Refusing  to  comply  with  the  impositions  of 
the  established  church,  he  determined  to  seek  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  America.  He  arrived  at  Boston 
June  5,  1632,  and  in  July  was  invested  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
church  in  Roxbviry.  In  November  following  he  received  Mr.  John 
Eliot  as  his  colleague.  In  1639  he  assisted  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr. 
Eliot  in  making  the  tuneful  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms. 
In  1641  he  was  sent  with  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  to  England  as  an  agent 
for  the  province,  and  he  never  returned.  He  was  settled  at  Gates- 
head, but  lost  his  living  with  the  other  ejected  ministers  in  1662. 
He  published  a  short  story  of  the  rise,  reign,  and  ruin  of  the  anti- 
Bomians,  familists,  and  libertines,  that  infected  the  churches  of  New 
England,  4to,  1644,  and  a  second  edition,  1692  ;  an  answer  to  W. 
R.'s  narration  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  New  England 
churches,  vindicating  those  godly  and  orthodoxal  cluirches  from 
more  than  a  hundred  imputations,  Sec.  1644.  With  three  other 
ministers  he  wrote  the  perfect  pharisee  under  monkish  holiness, 
ag'^inst  the  quakers,  1654. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  7 — 10  ;  ix.  33  ; 
Hutchinson.,  i.  98  ;  ii.  504,507  ;  Konconform.  memorial,  Vi.  181,  182  ; 
Adams*  sermons  07i  relig.  liberty. 

WELLES  (Noah,  d.  d.),  minister  of  Stamford  in  Connecticut, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1741,  and  was  ordained  December 
31,  1746.  His  death  took  place,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year  1776. 
He  was  a  theologian  of  great  distinction,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversy  respecting  an  American  episcopate.  He  pub- 
lished a  discourse  in  favor  of  presbyterian  ordination  ;  a  vindication 
of  the  validity  and  divine  right  of  presbyterian  ordination,  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Chauncy'sDudleian  lecture  and  Mr.  Welles'  discourse, 
in  answer  to  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Learning,  1767  ;  a 
funeral  sei'mon  on  the  reverend  Mr.  Hobart,  1773. 

WENTWORTH  (Benning),  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  the  son  of  lieutenant  governor  Wentworth,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1715.  After  having  been  a  member  of  the 
assembly  and  of  the  council,  his  mercantile  business  called  him  to 
London,  where  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  commission  of  gover- 
nor. He  began  hisjadministration  in  1741  and  continued  in  this  office 
near  twenty  years.  He  was  superseded  in  1767  by  his  nephew,  John 
Wentworth,  and  died  October  14,  1770,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of 
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his  age.  He  possessed  strong  passions  and  his  resentments  were  la&t- 
injij.  Closely  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  church  ci"  England,  in 
his  jjrantsot  lands,  by  which  he  enriched  liimsell,he  reserved  a  right 
in  every  township  for  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,oi  which 
he  was  a  member.  Bennington  in  Vermont  has  its  name  from  him, 
and  he  granted  many  otiier  towns  in  that  state.  Thuiigh  during  liis 
administration  he  declined  giving  a  ciiarter  for  a  college  in  New 
Hauipshire,  imless  it  was  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Ijishop  of 
i-.ondon  ;  yet  he  afterwards  gave  a  lot  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  Hartmoiith  college,  and  onthis  land  the  college  edifice  was  erected. 
He  cooperated  with  the  assembly  in  giving  to  Harvard  college  three 
hundred  pounds  towards  repairing  the  library,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  his  appointment  of  civil  and  military  ofiicers 
lie  was  frequently  governed  by  motives  of  iavor  ;  but  Jiis  adminis- 
tration in  other  respects  was  beneficial.  He  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  gout,  and  from  these  visits  he  did  not  acquire  much  patience. 
— Bvlkiwfi's  jX.  U  ii.  181  — 187,  203,  312,  330,338 — 342,362,  355. 
WEST  (Samuel,  D.  D.),  minister  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  Yarmouth  March  1,  1730,  and  was  occupied  in 
the  labors  of  husbandry  till  he  passed  the  twentieth  year  of  liis  age. 
As  he  discovered  such  traits  of  genius  and  such  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  scriptures,  and  other  books,  which  fell  in  his 
way,  as  awakened  the  attention  of  a  few  intelligent  and  good  men, 
they  resolved  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1754,  having  gained  a  rank  among  the  mostdis- 
linguisiied  of  his  class.  About  the  year  1764  he  was  ordained  at 
New  Bedford.  The  year  1775  awaKencd  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  he  became  a  whig  partizan.  He  wrote  many  forcible  pieces  in 
the  newspapers,  which  roused  the  spirits  of  the  timid,  and  animated 
the  courageous.  He  decyphered  the  letter  of  doctor  Church,  which 
pxposed  to  the  enemy  t!ie  particular  state  of  the,  American  army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States  ;  and  was  chosen  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  instituted  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  member  of  the  American  academy  at  Boston.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  his  memory  almost  entirely  failed  him.  The 
vast  treasure  of  his  ideas  began  to  vanish  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
during  the  seven  succeeding  years  the  great  man  disappeared.  He 
died  at  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  September  24,  1807,  aged  seventy 
seven  years,  and  was  buried  at  New  Bedford.  He  possessed  an  original 
mind  of  vigorous  powers.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he 
vsed  no  notes  in  preaching.  So  deep  had  been  his  researches  into 
almost  every  theological  subject,  that  he  could  preach  an  hour  upon 
any  text  without  premeditation,  and  yet  with  coherence  and  unity 
of  design.  It  was  his  practice,  when  he  was  not  in  his  own  pulpit, 
to  discourse  upon  any  text,  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and 
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sometimes  the  most  difficult  and  obscure  passages  would  be  given 
him  for  the  purpose  ot  trying  his  strength.  He  was  not  however  a 
popular  preacher.  There  were  defects  in  the  lone  and  inflexion  of 
his  voice,  and  there  was  a  singularity  and  uncoutbness  in  his  man- 
ner, for  which  the  ingenuity  and  strength  of  his  arguments  could 
not  compensate.  In  his  metaphysical  opinions  he  was  opposed  to 
the  system,  supported  by  president  Edwards  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  contended  that  men  possess  a  self  deter- 
mining power.  Yet  of  all  men  he  seemed  to  have  the  least  power 
of  controlling  his  own  feelings  or  of  determining  his  own  volitions. 
At  times  he  exhibited  the  greatest  abstraction  of  thought.  A  new 
book  absorbed  his  whole  attention  and  made  h>m  neglect  the  com- 
mon rules  of  decorum.  He  paid  no  attention  to  domestic  matters 
till  compelled  b^  imperious  necessity.  He  could  not  readily  for- 
give those,  who  doubted  the  truth  of  certain  favorite  opinions,  or 
reminded  him  of  any  instances  of  credulity,  with  which  he  might 
be  charged.  In  some  respects  he  seemed  to  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  prejudice.  His  manners  were  unpolished  ;  his  fig- 
ure and  deportment  were  not  very  attracting  ;  nor  was  his  temper 
very  mild  and  amiable.  Notwithstanding  his  singularities  no  man 
could  accuse  him  of  the  wilful  violation  of  any  principle  of  m.oral 
rectitude.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  orciimition  of  Samuel 
West  of  Needham,  1764;  election  sermon,  bciorc  the  provincial 
convention,  1776  ;  at  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  forefa- 
thers at  Plymouth,  1777  ;  at  the  ordination  of  John  Allyn,  1788  j 
a  small  tract  on  infant  baptism  ;  essays  on  liberty  and  necessity,  in 
which  the  arguments  of  president  Edwards  and  others  for  necessity 
are  considered-,  the  first  part  in  1793,  the  second  in  1795.  To  these 
essays  Dr.  Edwards,  the  son  of  the  president,  wrote  an  answer,  and 
Dr.  West  left  behind  him  a  reply  almost  completed. — Monthly  an- 
thology^ v.  133 — 137  ;  Panoplist,  iii.  537 — 541. 

WEST  (Samuel,  d.  n.),  minister  in  Boston,  was  born  at  Mar- 
tha's Vineyai'd  November  19,  1738.  His  father,  the  reverend 
Thomas  West,  was  the  colleague  of  the  reverend  Experience  May- 
hew,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Rochester.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1761,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  chap- 
lain at  fort  Pownall  in  Penobscot,  where  he  had  a  good  opportunity 
for  pursuing  his  theological  studies.  He  was  ordained  minister  of 
Needham  April  25,  1764.  In  this  place  he  continued  till  1788^ 
when  his  relation  with  his  people  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  a 
pressing  invitation  to  remove  to  Boston,  which  he  had  received.  He 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis  street,  as  successor  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Wight,  March  12,  1789.  After  a  lingering  ill- 
ness of  several  years,  he  died  April  10,  1808,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.     He  has  been  succeeded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Holley. 

Dr.  West  was  educated  in  the  system  of  Calvin.  Being  of  a 
mild  disposition  he  v>^as  never  disposed  to  intolerance,  to  polemi- 
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oel  discussion,  or  acrimonious  censure  of  others.  He  could  live  in 
habits  of  friendsnip  v/ith  men,  whose  opinions  were  opposite  to  his 
own.  His  sentiments  in  the  latter  periods  of  his  life,  it  is  represent- 
ed, suffered  considerable  change.  Having  an  excellent  memory,  he 
Vas  in  the  practice  of  preaching  without  the  use  of  his  notes, though 
his  sermons  were  always  the  fruit  of  deep  study  and  reflection. 
While  at  Needham  he  presided  over  what  were  called  family  meet- 
ings. It  was  his  design  in  them  to  give  instruction  to  those,  who 
either  by  age  or  sicknebs  were  detained  from  public  M'orship  on  the 
sabbath,  and  to  be  more  plain  and  familiar  in  his  address,  than  when 
in  the  pulpit.  He  used  to  say,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  ministerial 
duty  did  he  enjoy  more  satisfaction,  than  in  these  meetings.  His 
candor  and  charity  towards  all  men  v.ere  as  abundant  and  extensive, 
as  could  possibly  be  consistent  with  moral  rectitude.  In  his  politi- 
cal sentiments  and  conduct  he  exhibited  remarkable  moderation 
both  during  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  conflict  of 
parties  since  the  revolution.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Jonathan  Newell,  1774  ;  a  funeral  sermon  ;  two  fast  ser- 
mons, 1785  ;  election  sermon,  1786  ;  a  sermon  at  his  own  instal- 
ment, 1789;  artillery  election  sermon,  1794 ;  a  thanksgiving  ser- 
mon, 1795  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  George  Washington,  1800  ; 
a  series  of  essays  in  the  Columbian  centinel  with  the  signature  of 
"  an  old  man,"  commenced  November  29,  1806,  and  continued  to 
August  22,  \d>07 .—^Thacher's  biographical  memoir;  Lathro/i^sfun. 
.sermon  ;  Panofilist^  iii.  574. 

WESTERLO  (EiLAKDUs,  d.  d.),  minister  in  Albany,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Holland.  He  had  just  finished  his  studies  in  the  university 
of  Groningen,  when  a  call  from  the  Dutch  church  in  Albany  was 
put  in  his  hands,  which  he  accepted.  He  came  to  America  in  1760. 
In  1771  he  readily  imparted  his  aid  in  conjunction  with  the  rever- 
end Dr.  Livingston  and  others  towards  effecting  a  union  of  the 
Dutch  churches,  then  divided  into  parties,  and  he  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  this  object  completed  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
highly  popular  and  useful  as  a  preacher,  and  lived  in  great  honor 
and  esteem  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  with  the  churches 
in  general  until  his  removal  by  death  December  6,  1790,  He  was 
a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  of  eminent  piety,  and  of  great  erudition, 
especially  in  theology,  his  favorite  study,  and  in  oriental  literature. 
— Christian's  magazine^  ii.  270, 

WETMORE  (James),  an  episcopalian  missionary,  was  graduated 
at  the  college  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  in  1714,  He  was  ordained 
the  first  minister  of  North  Haven  in  November  1718,  but  in  Sep- 
tember 1722  he  announced  his  conversion  to  the  episcopal  persua- 
sion. This  was  the  time,  at  which  Dr,  Cutler  changed  his  senti- 
ments. After  going  to  England  for  orders  in  1723,  Mr.  Wetmore 
was  on  his  return  established  rector  of  the  church  at  Rye  in  the 
province  of  New  York  under  the  patronage  of  the  society  for  prop- 
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agating  the  gospel.  In  this  place  he  continued  till  his  death,  May 
14,  1760.  His  successor  at  North  Haven,  the  reverend  Isaac  Stiles, 
died  on  the  same  day.  Such  was  his  zeal  for  episcopacy,  that  he 
once  declared  he  would  rather  join  in  worship  with  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue than  with  a  presbyterian  chuixh.  He  published  a  letter 
against  Mr.  Dickinson  in  defence  of  Dr.  Waterland's  discourse  on 
regeneration,  about  the  year  1744  ;  a  vindication  of  the  professors 
of  the  church  of  England  in  Connecticut  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobart's 
sermon  in  favor  of  presbyterian  ordination,  1747  ;  a  rejoinder  to 
Mr.  Hobart's  serious  address  ;  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Beach's  vindi- 
cation.—  Trumbull's  cent,  sermon  ;  Chandler's  life  of  Johnson,  10,  27, 
37;  Holmes'  antialsyh.  107;    Hobart's  second  address^   143. 

WHEATLEY  (Phillis),  a  poet,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
was  brought  to  America  in  1761,  when  she  was  between  seven  and 
eight  years  old.  She  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin.  While  she  was  a 
slave  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Wheatley  in  Boston,  she  wrote  a 
volume  of  poems.  Africa  may  well  boast,  that  one  of  her  daughters, 
not  twenty  years  of  age,  should  produce  the  following  lines.  They 
are  extracted  from  the  poem  on  imagination. 

Though  winter  frowns,  to  Fancy's  raptured  eyes 
The  fields  may  flourish,  and  gay  scenes  arise  ; 
The  frozen  deeps  may  break  their  iron  bands. 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  the  sands  ; 
Fair  Flora  may  resume  her  fragrant  reign. 
And  with  her  flov/ery  riches  deck  the  plain ; 
Sylvanus  may  diffuse  his  honors  round. 
And  all  the  forest  may  with  leaves  be  crown'd ; 
Show'rs  may  descend,  and  dews  their  gems  disclose, 
And  nectar  sparkle  on  the  blooming  rose. 
She  afterwards  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Peters.     She  died  at  Boston 
December  5,  1784,  aged  thirty  one  years.      She  published,  besides 
other  separate  pieces,  poems  on  various  subjects,  religious  and  moral, 
8vo,  London,  1773. — Preface  to  that  work. 

WHEELOCK  (Eleazer,  d.d,),  first  president  of  Dartmouth 
college,  was  born  about  the  year  1710,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  in  1733.  While  he  was  the  minister  of.  Lebanon  in  Con- 
necticut, he  revived  the  design  of  an  Indian  school,  which  was  first 
formed  by  Mr.  Sergeant.  Desirous  of  bringing  the  savages  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  he  conceived,  that  if  he 
could  educate  Indian  youth  for  missionaries,  there  would  be  more 
prospect  of  success  from  their  labors,  than  from  the  exertions  of  the 
whites.  With  these  views  he  undertook  himself  the  care  and  ex- 
pense of  educating  two  Indian  lads  in  1754  ;  but  the  design  was  so 
benevolent,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  soon  united  with  him.  His 
pupils  increased,  and  after  i-eceiving  numerous  benefactions,  the 
largest  of  which  was  the  donation  of  IMr.  Joshua  Moor  of  Mansfield, 
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he  called  his  instituiion  "  Moor's  school."  In  1762  h6  had  more 
than  twenty  youth  under  his  care.  To  enlarge  the  power  oi"  doing 
good  contributions  were  solicited  not  only  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  but  also  in  England  and  Scotland.  Tne  money,  collected 
in  England,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom 
the  carl  of  Dartmouth  was  at  the  head.  From  this  circumstance, 
when  Dr.  Wheelock  was  invited  by  the  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  remove  to  Hanover  and  establish  a  college  in  that  place,  it 
was  called  Dartmouth  college.  This  seminary  was  incorporated  in 
1769,  and  Dr.  Wheelock  was  declared  its  lounder  and  president 
with  the  right  of  appointing  his  successor.  He  lived  for  some  time 
at  Hanover  in  a  log  hut.  In  1770  he  removed  his  school.  The 
number  of  his  scholars,  destined  for  missionaries,  was  at  this  time 
twenty  four,  of  whom  eighteen  were  wnites  and  only  six  Indians. 
Tliis  alteration  of  his  plan  was  the  result  of  experience.  He 
had  found,  that  of  h)rty  Indian  youth,  who  had  been  under  his 
care,  twenty  had  returned  to  the  vices  of  savage  life. The  first 
commencement  was  held  in  1771,wiien  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  was  conferred  on  four  students,  one  of  whom  was  John 
Wheelock,  the  son  and  successv^r  ot  the  founder,  and  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Wheelock  died  April  24, 
1779  in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  narrative 
of  the  Indian  charity  school  at  Lebanon,  1762  ;  narratives  in  several 
numbers  from  1763  to  1771  ;  continuation  of  the  narrative,  1773, 
to  which  is  added  an  absa-act  of  a  mission  to  the  Delaware  Indians 
west  of  the  Ohio  by  David  Macclure  and  Levi  Frisbie ;  a  sermon 
on  liberty  of  conscience,  1775 — Belknafi's  A*.  H.  ii.  349 — 353  ;  iii, 
298  ;  Holmes'  annals,  ii.  292,  293  ;  Backus,  iii.  289  ;  IVheelock's 
narratives. 

W^HEELWRIGHT  (John),  the  founder  of  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, after  being  a  minister  in  Englan-l,  was  induced  in  consequence 
of  the  impositions  of  the  established  cimrch  to  come  to  Massachusetts 
soon  after  its  first  settlement.  He  was  a  biother  in  law  to  the  famous 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  partook  of  her  antinomian  zeal.  He  preached 
in  Boston  on  a  fast  day  in  1636,  uid  his  sermon  was  filled  with  invec- 
tives against  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  The  court  of  magis- 
trates in  return  adjudged  him  guilty  of  sedition.  As  all  endeavors 
to  convince  him  of  his  error  were  in  vain,  sentence  of  banishment 
•was  passed  upon  him  in  November  1637.  In  1638,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  persons  from  Braintree,  where  he  had  been  a  preach- 
er, and  which  was  a  part  of  Boston,  he  went  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  and  town  of  Exeter.  The 
next  year,  thinking  themselves  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, they  combined  into  a  separate  body  politic  ;  but  in  1642,  when 
Exeter  was  annexed  to  Essex  county,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  still 
under  the  sentence  of  banishment,  removed  with  a  part  of  his  church 
to  Wells  in  thp  district  of  Maine.      In  1644  he  was  restored  to  the 
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freedom  of  the  colony  upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment*  In 
1647  he  removed  to  Hampton,  where  he  w.ts  minister  several  years. 
In  1658  he  was  in  England  and  in  favor  with  Cromwell.  After  the 
restoration  he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  at  Salisbury,  New 
Hampshire,  where  ho  died  in  1680  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was 
the  oldest  minister  in  the  colony,  and  was  a  man  ot  learning,  piety, 
and  7.G2i\.—jyeal's  J^.  E.  i.  186,  190;  Wdde  ;  IVbithro/i,  122,  329 
—331  ;  Hutchinson^  i.  55,  70,  74,  105;  Sullivan's  dist.  Maine,  231 
— 234  ;  Belknaji's  JV.  H.  i.  14,  22,  35,  58  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  2  87, 
304,452. 

WHITE  (Peregrins),  the  first  Englishm.an,  born  in  New 
England,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  November  1620,  and  died  at 
Marshfield  July  22,  1704,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age.-— 
Prince's  annals,  76  ;    Hutchinson,  ii.  148. 

WHITEFIELD  (George),  an  eloquent  itinerant  preaciier,was 
born  in  Gloucester,  England,  December  16,  1714.  After  having 
made  some  progress  in  classical  learning,  he  was  obliged  to  assist 
his  mother,  who  kept  an  inn,  in  her  business ;  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  whose 
piety  was  ardent  and  singular  like  his  own.  From  the  strict  rules 
and  methods  of  life,  which  these  young  men  followed,  they  were 
called  methodists,  and  they  were  the  founders  of  the  sect  thus  de- 
nominated. Mr.  Whitefield's  benevolent  zeal  led  him  to  visit  the 
poor  and  even  to  search  out  the  miserable  objects  in  the  gaols,  not 
only  to  diminish  their  wants,  but  that  he  might  impart  to  them  the 
consolations  and  hopes  of  the  gospel.  He  took  orders,  being  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  June  20,  1736,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  the  church  at  Gloucester.  When  a  compLint  was  afterwards 
entered  with  the  bishop,  that  by  this  sermon  he  drove  fifteen  per- 
sons mad;  the  worthy  prelate  only  expressed  a  wish, that  the  mad- 
ness might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  sunday.  After  preach- 
ing at  various  places  he  was  induced  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  was  in  Georgia,  to  embark  for  America.  He  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah May  7,  1738.  After  laboring  in  this  place  with  unwearied 
fidelity  for  several  months  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  he 
embaiked  for  England  on  the  sixth  ol  Septemljer.  He  was  ordained 
priest  at  Oxford  by  bishop  Benson  January  14,  1739.  In  Novem- 
ber he  again  arrived  in  America,  and  he  tra\  elled  through  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  colonies,  dispensing  the  gospel  to  immense  multi- 
tudes. In  September  1740  he  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  from  Sa- 
vannah, having  been  invited  by  the  ministers  of  Boston,  and  he 
preached  in  different  parts  of  New  England.  At  the  end  of  Oclo- 
ber  he  went  to  New  York,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Georgia.  He 
was  much  occupied  in  the  establishment  of  an  orphan  house  near 
Savannah.  In  Januaiy  1741  he  sailed  for  England.  He  arrived 
again  in  America  in  October  1744,  and  he  now  .spent  between  thrpf 
11 
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ami  four  years  in  this  country.  In  March  1748  he  went  to  the 
Bermudas,  and  in  July  he  reached  London.  Having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  fourth  lime,  he  arrived  at  Savannah  October  27, 
1751,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  April  1752.  In  his 
fiftii  visit  to  the  new  world  he  remained  herefrom  May  1754  to 
March  1755.  His  sixtn  voyage  brought  him  to  Virginia  in  August 
1763,  and  he  did  not  set  sail  again  for  Great  Britain  till  June  1765. 
For  the  seventh  and  last  time  his  zeal  to  do  good  induced  him  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  he  landed  upon  the  American 
shore  November  30,  1769,  never  again  to  leave  it.  After  preach- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  September  30,  1770,  in  the  fifty  sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Perhaps  no  man  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  ever  labor- 
ed with  such  indefatigable  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  salvation, 
as  Mr.  Whitclield.  When  he  commenced  his  career  in  England, 
the  religion  of  the  heart  was  much  neglected  in  the  care  to  defend 
the  outworks  of  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of  infidels.  If 
these  assailants  were  repulsed  ;  still  the  ingenious  disquisitions  of 
the  day  carried  no  terror  into  the  enemy*s  camp,  and  the  over  anx- 
ious attempts  to  conciliate  unhumbled  reason  rather  than  to  reduce 
the  unholy  heart  to  the  obedience  of  the  cross  could  not  fail  to  en- 
courage the  opposers  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Whitefield,  while  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  enlightening  the  mind,  knew  also  that  there  was 
much  theological  learning,  which  had  little  influence  upon  the  life. 
He  therefore  chose  to  content  himself  with  preaching  the  plain  and 
important  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  he  presented  so  distinct- 
ly to  the  view,  and  enforced  by  such  awful  considerations  and  with 
such  energy  and  unexampletl  elociuence,  that  through  the  divine 
agency,  without  which  he  kne^v  that  his  labors  would  be  utterly  in 
vain,  he  was  the  moans  of  imparting  the  pure  principles  and  the 
etevated  hopes  of  religion  to  thousands  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  No  preacher  ever  had  such  astonishing  power  over  the 
passions  of  his  auditory,  or  was  attended  by  such  multitudes,  as  he 
sometimes  addressed  in  the  fields.  In  the  early  periods  of  his  life  he 
was  guilty  in  some  instances  of  uncharitableness  and  indiscretion  ; 
but  he  afterwards  had  the  magnanimity  to  confess  his  fault.  He  was 
in  reality  a  man  of  a  very  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  for  he  had  little 
attachment  to  forms,  and  embraced  all,  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity.  His  life  was  spent  in  most  disinterested  and  benevolent 
exertion.  The  following  lines  will  show  the  opinion,  which  was 
formed  of  his  character  by  the  evangelical  poet,  Cowper. 

He  lov'd  the  world,  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear, 

That  dropp'd  upon  his  bible,  was  sincere  ; 

Assail'd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 

His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life, 

And  he,  that  forg'd,  and  he,  that  threw  the  dart^ 

Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
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Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbrib*d 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcrib'd ; 
He  foUow'd  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same, 
Like  him  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 
Xiike  him  he  Jabor'd,  and  like  him,  content 
To  bear  it,  suffer'd  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush,  calumny  !  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierced  th'  offended  skies. 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  copfess''d,  deplor'd. 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord  ! 
Mr.  Whitefield's  letters,  sermons,  and  controversial  and  other 
tracts,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  were  published  in  seven  volumes, 
8vo,  1771.-— 'Gillies'  account  of  his  life  ;  Middleton's  biografihiaevan- 
^e/fca,  iv.  418—- 448  i  Farsons\  Fc?7iberto?i's,and  Wesley's  sermons 
on  his  death;  Christian  history  for  1743,  282  ;  for  1744,  379 — 386  ; 
Chauncy's  thoughts  ;   Coiv/ier's  hofie. 

WHITFIELD  (Henry),  first  minister  of  Guilford,  Connecticut^ 
was  born  in  England  in  1597,  and  was  settled  in  Surry  before  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1639.  He  continued  at  Guilford  until  1 750, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  finished  his  life  in  the 
ministry  at  Winchester.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  distinguished 
divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  published  the  light  appear- 
ing more  and  more  Sec,  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians,  \  65 1 . — Magnalia^  iii.  2 17,  2 1 8  ;  Trmn- 
■bull's  Connect,  i.  292,  298,  309  ;    Collects  hist.  soc.  iv.  186. 

WHITING  (Samuel),  first  minister  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  England  in  1597,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
arrived  at  Boston  May  26,  1636.  In  about  a  month  he  went  to 
Lynn,  where  a  church  was  gathered  on  the  eighth  of  November. 
Mr.  Cobbet  was  his  colleague  for  a  number  of  years,  and  after  his 
removal  one  of  his  own  sons  was  his  assistant.  He  died  December 
1 1,  1679,  in  the  eighty  third  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  wrote  Latin  with  elegance.  His 
disposition  was  peculiarly  amiable,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  im- 
pressed all  men  with  respect  for  him.  From  his  writings  Norton's 
life  of  Cotton  was  partly  composed.  He  published  a  treatise  upoa 
the  last  judgment,  1664;  Abraham  interceding  for  Sodom, a  volume 
of  sermons,  1666. — Mather's  7nagnalia,m.  156 — 161  ;  Johiison^  89  ; 
JVinthrofi,  113. 

WHITTELSEY  (Samuel),  minister  of  V/allingford,  Connecti- 
cut, was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1705,  and  was  ordained  as  the 
colleague  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Street  in  May  1710.  He  died  A= 
pril  15,  1752,  in  the  sixty  seventh  year  of  his  age.    He  was  one  of 
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the  most  distinguished  preachers  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  colo» 
iiy,  in  which  he  lived.  Such  was  ilie  vi|ror  aiul  penetration  of  his 
mind,  ihdt  he  easily  com5)rehendcd  subjects,  which  presented  great 
duh  uliics  to  others.  ilis  son,  Chuuncy  Whittelsey,  an  eminent 
scholar,  was  minister  of  New  Haven  from  1758  till  his  death  in 
1787.  He  puljlished  a  sermon  upon  the  death  of  John  Hall,  1730; 
iin  election  sermon  ;  a  sermon  on  the  awful  condition  of  impen- 
ite.it  souls  in  their  separate  stale,  1731;  a  sermon  at  the  ordi- 
alion  of  his  son,  Samuel  Whittelsey,  at  Milford,  1737 Dana'^  cen- 
tury discoiime  at  Wullingford ;   Collect.  Jiint.  soc.  "X..  159. 

WIGGLESWOUTH  (MiCHAiiL),  a  poet,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1651,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  minister  of 
Mr. den,  Massachusetts,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1705 
at  tlie  age  of  seventy  tour  years.  He  was  useful  not  only  as  a  min- 
ister l)ut  as  a  phyhician.  During  an  illness,  wnich  occasionally  in- 
terrupted his  exertions  as  a  preacher  for  several  years,  he  still 
sought  to  do  good  by  his  labors  as  a  poet.  He  published  the  day 
ot  doom,  or  a  poetical  description  of  tlie  great  and  last  judgment, 
with  a  short  discourse  about  eternuy,  fifth  edition,  1  701  ;  meat  out 
of  the  eater,  or  a  meditation  concerning  the  necessity,  end,  and 
usefulness  of  aiHiciions  unto  God's  children,  filth  edition,  1718. — 
Holmes*  aruialsy  ii.  66  ;    Hutchinson^  \.  173. 

WIGGLKSWOHTH  (Edward,  d.  d.),  first  Hollis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  college,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1710.  After  he  commenced  preach- 
ing, i.is  services  were  enjoyed  in  different  places.  So  conspicuous 
were  his  talents,  and  so  exemplary  was  he  for  every  Christian  virtue, 
that  when  the  professoiship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  college  was  found- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  Mollis,  he  was  unai.imously  appointed  first  profes- 
sor and  was  inducted  into  this  office  October  24,  1722.  In  thi-  station 
he  continued  more  than  forty  two  years.  He  died  conscious  of  the 
failings  of  his  life,  yet  hoping  for  pardon  through  Jesus  Christ,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1765,  in  the  seventy  third  year  of  his  age.  His  son  of  the 
same  name  succeeded  him  in  this  year,  and  remained  in  office  till 
his  resignation  in  1791.  The  next  professor  was  the  reverend  Dr. 
Tappan.  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  an  enunent  theologian,  and  was 
distinguished  for  learning,  humility,  and  piety.  He  discussed  the 
various  points  of  controversy  with  candor,  and  explained  and  vindi- 
cated the  grand  doctrines  of  religion  with  perspicuity  and  solid  ar- 
gument. He  possessed  great  strength  and  comprehension  of  mind, 
and  a  peculiar  talent  at  reasoning.  With  regard  to  his  own  senti- 
ments, in  the  examination,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  his 
election  in  order  to  fulfil  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  requiring  the 
professor  to  be  "  of  sound  or  orthodox  principles,''  he  declared  his 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  eternal  Godhead 
of  our  blessed  Savior,  of  predestination,  of  special,  efficacious  grace, 
;ind  of  the  divine  right  of  infant  baptism.    But  though  he  was  steadj^ 
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to  his  own  principles,  he  was  charitable  towards  others,  who  widely 
differed  from  him.  Dr.  Chauncy  pronounces  him  to  have  been  far 
removed  from  bigotry,  and  a  truly  great  and  excellent  man.  In 
private  life,  though  a  defect  in  hearing  cut  him  off  in  a  grfe^at  degree 
from  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  yet  he  was  affable,  conde- 
scending, and  obliging.  He  published  sober  remarks,  1724;  on 
the  duration  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  1729  ;  trial  of 
the  spirits,  1735  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  ot  president  Wadsworth, 
1737  ;  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Ad- 
am's sin  to  his  posterity,  1738  ;  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  1745  ; 
©n  the  inspiration  of  the  old  testament,  1753  ;  two  lectures  on  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  ministers  of  Christ,  1754;  Dudleian 
lecture  on  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  1757;  doctrine 
of  reprobation  briefly  considered,  \762.'—yipfileton's  discourse  on  his 
death;  Taylor' s  oratio  funebris ;  Boston  evening post^itumber  1533; 
Monthly  anthology^  ii.  209  ;   Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  160. 

WILLARD  (Samuel),  minister  in  Boston  and  vice  president  of 
Harvard  college,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Simon  Willard,  who  sustained 
some  important  offices  in  Massachusetts  both  civil  and  military. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1659.  He  was  afterwards 
the  minister  of  Groton  ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Indian  war  drove 
him  from  that  place  about  the  year  1676.  He  Avas  settled  colleague 
with  Mr.  Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  old  south  church  in 
Boston,  April  10,  1678.  In  1700  he  received  Mr.  Pemberton  as 
an  assistant  minister.  After  the  resignation  of  president  Mather, 
he  as  vice  president  took  the  superintendence  of  Harvard  college 
September  6,  1701,  and  presided  over  that  seminary  till  his  death 
September  12,  1707,  at  the  age  of  sixty  eight  years.  President 
Leverett  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Willard  possessed  very  superior 
powers  of  mind.  His  imagination  was  rich  though  not  luxuriant, 
his  perception  was  rapid  and  correct,  and  in  argument  he  was  pro- 
found and  clear.  His  learning  also  was  very  considerable.  To  his 
pther  accomplishments  he  added  remarkable  and  unaffected  modes- 
ty. In  controversy  he  was  a  champion,  defending  the  cause  of 
truth  with  courage,  and  with  enlightened  and  affectionate  zeal.  All 
his  talents  and  acquisitions  were  devoted  to  God,  who  had  created 
him  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  implanted  in  his  heart  all  the  pure, 
and  humble,  and  lovely  virtues  of  Christianity.  In  the  time  of 
the  witchcraft  delusion  he  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  the 
rash  proceedings  of  the  courts.  He  published  a  sermon  to  the 
second  church  after  they  had  received  the  covenant  ;  a  discourse 
on  the  death  of  John  Leverett,  1679  ;  animadversions  on  the  bap- 
lists,  1681  ;  covenant  keeping  the  way  to  blessedness  ;  on  the  fiery 
trial  ;  a  fast  sermon  ;  election  sermon,  1682  ;  the  child's  portion, 
or  the  unseen  glory  of  the  children  of  God,  1684  ;  a  discourse  up- 
on justification  ;  heavenly  merchandise,  1686;  on  laying  hands  oa 
the  bible  in  swearing,  1689  ;  the  barren  fig  tree's  doom  ;  again.^t 
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excessive  sorrow  ;  the  danger  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; 
on  promise  keeping,  1691;  on  worshipping  God  ;  on  discerning 
the  times  ;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  1693  ; 
cleciion  sermon  ;  a  fust  sermon  ;  the  huv  established  by  the  gospel, 
1694  ;  spiritual  desertions  discovered  and  remedied,  1699  ;  a  rem- 
edy against  despair  ;  love's  pedigree  ;  the  perils  of  the  times  dis- 
played, the  substance  of  several  sermons  ;  on  the  calling  of  the 
Jews,  1700;  the  Christian's  exercises  by  satan's  temptations; 
caution  about  swearing  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  William  Stough- 
ton,  1701  ;  fast  senuon  ;  Israel's  true  safety,  1704;  fountain  open- 
ed, or  blessings  to  be  dispensed  at  the  national  conversion  of  the 
Jews, second  edition,  1723  and  third,  1727  with  an  appendix  by  judge 
Sewall  ;  sacramental  meditations.  Mr.  Willard's  largest  work, 
and  the  first  folio  volume  on  divinity  printed  in  this  country,  was 
published  in  1726,  entitled  a  body  of  divinity  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  expository  Icctuies  on  the  assembly's  shorter  catechism.  It 
is  considered  as  a  work  of  great  meTit..~—Pc?nber tori's  serrnona,  130 
— 144  ;  PanofiUsiy  iii.  97 — 101  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  182;  ix. 
193  ;  X.  168. 

WILLARD  (JosiAii),  secretary  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1698. 
After  being  for  some  time  a  tutor  in  that  seminary  he  visited  the 
West  Indies  and  England,  retaining  every  where  the  purity  of  his 
moral  character,  and  the  correctness  of  his  religious  views.  In 
June  1717  the  king  appointed  him  secretary  of  his  native  province, 
and  he  was  continued  in  that  station  thirty  nine  years  till  his  death. 
He  was  also  a  judge  of  the  probate  of  wills  and  a  member  of  the 
council.  He  died  December  6,  1756,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of 
his  age.  While  he  commanded  the  highest  respect  in  the  public 
offices,  which  he  sustained,  his  heart  was  the  abode  of  all  the  Christ- 
ian virtues.  His  zeal  for  religion  was  united  with  the  deepest  hu- 
mility. He  ever  was  conscious  of  his  ill  desert,  and  this  consciousness 
made  him  admire  the  love  and  condescension  of  a  divine  Savior, 
on  whose  righteousness  he  rested  his  whole  hope  of  salvation.— 
Senvall's  and  Prince's  sermons,  and  judge  Oliver* s  Jioem  on  his  death  ; 
Minot,  i.  304. 

WILLARD  (Joseph,  D.D.  ll.d.),  president  of  Harvard  college, 
was  born  at  Biddeford,  Massachusetts,  December  29,  1738,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Samuel  Willard,  grandson  of  vice  president 
Willard.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1765,  and  was 
afterwards  a  tutor  in  that  seminary  about  six  years.  He  was  or- 
dained November  25,  1772,  as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Champney,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Beverly,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  high  esteem  of  the  people  of  his  charge  till  he  was 
elected  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Langdon  to  the  presidentship  of  Harvard 
college.  Into  this  office  he  was  inducted  December  19,  1781. 
During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  his  usual  health  was  unsettled. 
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He  died  at  New  Bedford  Septembei'  25, 1804,  in  the  sixty  sixth  year 
of  his  age.     His  successor  is  the  reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Webber. 

President  Willard  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  classical  literature  and  with  mathematical  and  astronom- 
ical science.  His  attainments  in  Greek  learning  have  been  equalled 
by  few  in  America.  At  the  head  of  the  university  he  mingled  pa- 
ternal tenderness  with  strict  authority,  and  by  his  dignified  person 
and  deportment  united  with  candor,  generosity,  and  benevolence,  he 
secured  at  the  same  time  respect  and  affection.  He  was  remark- 
ably punctual  and  faithful  in  attending  to  the  various  duties  of  his 
office.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  intent  upon  the  great  object  of 
the  ministry,  th^t  of  doing  good,  he  was  plain,  and  less  anxious  to^ 
display  his  ciitical  learning  than  to  impart  the  most  useful  instruc- 
tion. He  sincerely  believed  the  doctrines,  which  he  preached. 
His  integrity  was  unquestioned,  and  his  piety,  equally  remote  from 
the  preciseness  of  superstition  and  the  wildness  of  enthusiasm,  was 
manifested  by  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  under  pains  and  af- 
flictions, by  his  constant  devotion,  and  his  exertions  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  published  a  thanksgiving 
sermon,  preached  December  1783;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jo- 
seph M'Keen,  1785  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Timothy  Hilliard, 
1790  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Hezekiah  Packard,  1 793  ;  a  Lat- 
in address  on  the  death  of  George  Washington,  prefixed  to  Tappan's 
discourse,  1800 ;  andseveral  mathematical  and  astronomical  commu- 
nications in  the  memoirs  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci^ 
ences.— >'  Webber^s  eulogy  ;  Holmes\fun.  scnn.  ;  Pearson^ s/mblic  led. ; 
Memoirs  of  Jmer.  acad.i.  1 — 61,70 — 80,  129 — 142;  ii.  22 — 36. 

WHXIAMS  (Roger),  the  father  of  Providence  plantation,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  1599  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  After  having 
been  for  some  time  a  minister  in  the  church  of  England,  his  non- 
conformity induced  him  to  seek  religious  liberty  in  America.  He 
arrived  at  Boston  February  5,  1631.  In  April  he  was  chosen  an  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Skelton  in  the  ministry  at  Salem.  Such  was  his  pu- 
ritanic zeal,  that  he  contended  for  a  complete  separation  from  the 
English  church,  and  even  refused  to  join  in  fellowship  with  his  breth- 
ren in  Boston  unless  they  would  declare  their  repentance  for  having 
communed,  before  they  came  to  this  country,  with  the  church  of 
England.  He  was  of  opinion  also,  that  the  magistrate  might  not 
punish  the  breach  of  the  sabbath,  or  any  violation  of  the  precepts 
of  the  first  table.  Before  the  close  of  the  summer  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Plymouth,  where  he  preached  as  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Smith  about  two  years.  In  1633  he  returned  to  Salem,  and  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Skelton  in  1634  was  the  sole  minister  of  the 
church.  His  peculiar  sentim.ents  and  conduct  soon  brought  him 
before  the  court,  where  he  was  accused  of  asserting,  that  offences* 
against  the  first  table  of  the  law  ought  not  to  be  punished,  unless 
they  disturbed  the  public  peace,  that  an  oath  ought  net  to  be  ten- 
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'lercd  to  an  unregenerate  man,  that  a  Christian  should  not  pray  with 
the   unrcjjencratc,   unci  that  thanks  ouglit  not  to  be  given   alter  the 
sacrament,  nor  alter  meat.      He  asserted,  that  the   Massachusetts 
patent  was  invalid  and  unjust,  because  a  fair  purchase  iiad  not  been 
made  of  the  Indians.    He  even  refused  to  commune  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church,   unless  they  would  separate  from  the  pol- 
luted and  antichristian  churches  of  New    England.      As   he   could 
not  be  induced  to   retract  any  of  his  opinions  sentence   ot  banish- 
ment was   passed  upon   him  in  1635.       He  obtained  permission  to 
remain  till  spring  ;  but  as  he  persisted   in  preacluntj  in   his  own 
liouse, orders  were  sent  in  January  1636  to  seize  him  and  send  him 
to  England.     He  escaped,  and    went  with    four  of  liis  friends   to 
Seckhonck,  now  Rehoboth,   and  crossing  t'.ie  river  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  town,  which   in   acknowledgment   of  God's   goodness   to 
him  he  called  Providence.     He  purchased  the  land   honestly  of  the 
Indians,  and  while   he  enjoyed   liberty  of  conscience   himself  he 
granted  it  to  others.     Having  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  bap- 
tists, he  was  baptized  in  March  1639  by  one  of  his   brethren,  and 
he  then  baptized  about  ten  others.     But  he  soon  entertained  doubts 
respecting  the  correctness  of  his  principles  ;  the  church,  which  he 
had  formed,   was  dissolved  ;  and  he  came  to   the   conclusion,   that 
baptism  ought  not  to  be  administered  in  any  mode  without  an  im- 
mediate revelation  from  heaven.     At  this  period  he  studied  the  In- 
dian language   and  used  his  endeavors  to  impart  to  the  savages  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.     In  1613  he  went  to  England,  as  agent  for 
the  colonists  to  procu-e  an  act  confirming  their  voluntary  govern- 
ment.    He  obtained  a  charter,  and  returning  with  it  landed  at  Bos- 
ton in  September  1644.     Though  he  was  still   under  sentence  of 
banishment,  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  some  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  parliament  secured  him  from  any  interruption  on 
his  way  to  Providence.     In  1651  he  went  again  as  an  agent  for  the 
colony  to  England,  and  continvied  there  till  1654.     On   his   return 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  government,   in  which  station  he 
was  continued  till  1657,  when  Mr.  Benedict  Arnold  was  appointed. 
Being  zealous  against  the  quakers,  he  in  1672  held  a  public  dispute 
with  three  of  their  most  eminent  preachers,  which  occupied  three 
days  at  Newport  and  one  day  at  Providence.     Of  this  dispute  he 
afterwards  pu1)lished  an  account.     He  died  in  April  1683  at  the  age 
of  eighty  four  years.     He  seems  in  the  early  part  of  his  residence 
in  this  cotintry  to  have  been  governed  in  some  respects  by  a  blind 
zeal  ;  but  his  memory  is  deserving  of  lasting  honor  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinions  respecting  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for 
the  generous  toleration,   which  he  established.     So  superior  was  he 
to  the  meanness  of  revenge,   and  such  was  his  magnanimity,   that 
he  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  Lidiuns  in  favor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  ever  evinced  the  greatest  friendship  for  the  colony,   from 
which  he  had  been  driven. '  For  some  of  its  principal  men  he  pre^ 
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jierved  the  highest  affection,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
them.  In  his  controversial  writings  especially  with  Mr.  Cotton, 
i'especting  toleration  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  argument.  His 
talents  were  of  a  superior  order.  In  the  religious  doctrines,  which 
he  embraced,  he  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  consistent.  The 
scriptures  he  read  in  the  originals.  Though  his  writings  and  his  con- 
duct in  the  latter  periods  of  his  life  evince,  that  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  spirit ;  yet  his  mind  was  so  shrouded  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  that  he  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the  ordinances  ot 
the  gospel.  He  did  not  contend,  like  the  quakers,  that  they  were 
superseded;  but  found  himself  incapable  of  determining  to  what 
church  it  was  his  duty  to  unite  himself.  He  would  pray  and  preach 
witii  all,  who  would  hear  him,  of  whatever  denomination.  If  his 
conscience  had  been  enlightened,  one  would  suppose,  it  must  have 
reproved  him  for  not  partaking  of  the  sacrament  also  with  different 
Sects.  His  first  baptism  he  appears  to  have  renounced,  not  so  much 
because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  time  or  the  mode  of  its  admin- 
istration, as  because  it  was  received  in  the  church  of  England,  which 
he  deemed  antichristian.  He  published  a  key  to  the  language  of 
America  or  a  help  to  the  tongue  of  the  New  England  Indians,  8vo, 
1643,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts histoi  ical  society  ;  an  answer  to  Mr.  Cotton's  letter  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion  ;  the 
bloody  tenet  of  persecution  for  the  cause  of  conscience,  1 644  ;  the 
bloody  tenet  yet  more  bloody  by  Mr.  Cotton's  endeavor  to  wash  it 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  &;c.  to  which  is  added  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Endicot,  4to,  1652  ;  the  hireling  ministry  none  of  Christ's,  or 
a  discourse  on  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus;  ex- 
periments of  spiritual  life  and  health,  and  their  preservatives,  Lon- 
don, 1652;  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  burrows,  1676,  which 
was  written  against  Fox  and  Burrowes,  and  gives  an  account  of  his 
dispute  with  the  quakers.  An  answer  to  it  was  published  in  1678, 
entitled,  a  New  England  fire  brand  quenched.  An  interesting  letter 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  major  Mason  is  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
the  historical  society.— Wint/irofi,  23,  25,  57,  60,  84 — 92,  103 — 105, 
273,356;  Cullender;  Mai's  AT.  E.  i.  158 — 160;  Morfofi,SG — 90; 
Hutchinson,  i.  37 — 39,  118,  138  ;  Eackus'  abridg.  27 — 109,  130  ; 
Mather's  magnalia,  vii.  7 — 9  ;  Jdams'  JV.  E.  54 — 61  ;  Morse  and 
Parish's  JV.  E.  163-^169  ;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  i.  275  ;  iii.  203 — 239  ; 
V.  80 — 106;  vi.  144,  231,  245— 250;  vii.  iii — iv  ;  viii.  1 — 4|  ix. 
20 — 26;   X.  15 — 23. 

WILLIAMS  (John),  first  minister  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Roxbury  December  10,  1664,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1683.  In  May  1686  he  was  ordained  at  Deer- 
field,  a  frontier  town, much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  savages. 
In  the  beginning  of  1704  information  was  received  from  colonel 
Schuyler  of  Albany  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy  against  Deerfield, 
78 
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and  the  government  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Williams  ordere<f 
twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard.  In  the  night  of  February  the  twenty 
eighth  the  watch  patroled  the  streets,  but  betore  morning  they  went 
to  sleep.  Three  hundred  French  and  Indians,  who  had  been 
hovering  about  the  town,  when  tUey  perceived  all  to  be  quiet,  sur- 
prised the  garrison  house.  A  party  ot  tbem  then  broke  into  the 
house  ot  Mr.  Williams,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  awakened,  snatched 
his  pistol  IVom  the  tester,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian, 
who  approached.  It  missed  fire,  and  it  was  well  that  it  did  ;  other- 
wise his  scalp  would  have  mstantly  been  taken  off  by  other  savages, 
who  now  surrounded  his  bed.  They  seized  and  bound  him.  Two 
of  his  children  and  a  negro  woman  of  his  family  were  taken  to  the 
door  and  murdered.  His  wife,  who  was  the  only  daughter  ot  Mr. 
Mather  of  Northampton,  and  all  his  surviving  children,  excepting 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  absent,  with  himself  were  compelled  imme- 
diately to  begin  their  march  towards  Canada.  In  wading  through  a 
small  river  on  the  second  day  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  hardly  recov- 
ered fiom  a  late  confinement,  and  was  much  fatigued,  fell  down  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Indian,  who  took  her,  killed  her  with  his  hatchet. 
About  twenty  other  prisoners  were  murdered,  because  their  strength 
began  to  fail  them  in  travelling  through  the  wildemiess.  At  length 
after  witnessing  the  most  agonizing  scenes  during  a  journer  of  three 
hundred  miles  Mr.  Williams  arrived  in  Canada.  Here  new  trials 
awaited  him,  for  every  exertion  was  made  to  convert  this  heretic  to 
popery.  His  Indian  master,  after  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  other 
methods,  lifted  his  hatchet  over  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  and  threat- 
ened to  burv  it  in  his  brains,  if  he  did  not  instantly  cross  himself  and 
kiss  a  crucifix;  but  INIr.  Williams  was  governed  by  too  elevated 
principles  to  be  made  to  violate  conscience  from  regard  to  his  liie» 
He  was  redeemed  in  \706.  One  of  his  daughters  he  was  unable  to 
bring  with  him.  She  had  become  assimilated  to  the  Indians,  and 
afterwards  married  one  of  them  and  embraced  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.  Settling  again  in  Deerfield,  he  continued  in  that  place 
till  ins  death  June  12,  1729,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ashley.  His  three  eldest  sons,  Eleaze;> 
Stephen,  and  Warham,  were  ministers  of  Mansfield,  Springfield, 
and  Watevtown,  and  were  highly  respected  and  useful.  He  pub- 
lished a  sermon  preached  at  Boston  lecture  after  his  return  from 
Canada;  God  in  the  camp,  1707;  the  redeemed  captive,  12 mo, 
wh'ch  gives  a  minute  accoimt  of  his  sufferings,  and  has  passed 
throu""-h  two  or  three  editions  ;  a  serious  word  to  the  posterity  of 
holy  men,  calling  upon  them  to  exalt  their  fathers'  God,  being  the 
abstract  of  a  i7umber  of  sermons,  1729 — Redeemed  captive;  Fox- 
croft's  sermon  on  his  death  ;  Weekly  newsletter,  number  1 30  ;  Holmes* 
annah,  ii.  63,  124  ;   Hutchinson,  ii.  137 — 139. 

WILLIAMS  (William),  minister  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1683.      After  a  ministry  of 
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•conaderable  length  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  very  suddenly  about 
the  year  1746.  He  was  a  man  of  disdnguished  talents.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard.  He  published  a 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Williams,  1716  ;  the  great  sal- 
vation explained  in  several  sermons,  1717  ;  election  sermon,  1719  ; 
a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Warham  Williams,  1723  ;  at  the  or- 
dination of  Nehemiah  Bull  of  Westfield  ;  convention  sermon,  1726  ; 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  1729;  the  duty  and 
interest  of  a  Christian  people  to  be  steadfast ;  directions  to  obtain  a 
true  conversion,  1736  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1745. — 
Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  157. 

WILLIAMS  (Ewsha),  president  of  Yale  college,  was  the  son 
of  the  preceding  and  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  171 1.  He  was  afterwards  the  minister  of  Newington  in  Weth- 
ersfield,  Connecticut.  In  1726  he  was  inaugurated  president  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Cutler;  but  his  impaired  health  induced  him  in  Octo- 
ber 1739  to  resign  his  office,  and  Mr.  Clap  succeeded  him.  He 
now  lived  at  Wethersfield  and  was  soon  made  a  justice  of  the  supe- 
rior court.  In  1745  he  went  as  chaplain  in  the  expedition  against 
cape  Breton.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
regiment  on  the  proposed  expediiion  against  Canada.  He  after- 
wards went  to  England,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  superior  ac- 
complishments. He  died  at  Wethersfield  July  i24, 1750,  aged  sixty 
years.  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
represents  him  as  uniting  m  his  character  ''  an  ardent  sense  of  re- 
ligion, solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great  candor  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capajle  of  con- 
triving and  acting  the  greatest  things,  without  seeming  to  be  con- 
scious of  his  having  done  them."  He  presided  at  commencements 
with  great  dignity.  He  published  a  sermon  on  divine  grace,  1727  ; 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Rugt^les,  1728.— Clafi's  hist.  Yale 
college,  35—39  ;  Holmes'  life  of  Stiles,  588—390  ;  Miller,  ii..  3F0j 
J^ockivood's  sermon  on  bis  death;  Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  157  ;  Chand- 
ler's life  ofJoh7ison,6\. 

WILLIAMS  (Solomon,  d.d.),  minister  of  Lebanon,  Connecti- 
cut, was  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1719.  He  was  ordained  December  5,  1722,  and  died,  it 
is  believed,  in  -1769,  having  been  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
his  day.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jacob  Eliot  at 
Goshen  in  Lebanon,  1730;  on  the  death  of  John  Robinson,  1739; 
a  sermon  on  a  day  of  prayer;  election  sermon,  1741  ;  on  the  death 
of  Eleazer  WilUams,  1743;  Christ  the  king  and  witness  of  the 
truth,  1744;  a  vindication  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  justifying 
faith,  in  answer  to  Andrew  Croswell,  1746;  the  true  state  of  the 
question  concerning  the  qualifications  for  communion,  in  answer  to 
Jonathan  Edwards,  1751. 
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WILLIAMS  (Epiiuaim),  founder  of  Willi  mis  college  in  Mas. 
sachuselts,  was  the  son  ot  colonel  Ephruim  W'iliiumsof  Ncwlon, 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Sljckbrich^e.  In  early 
life  he  made  several  voyages  to  Europe.  Possessing  uncommon 
iiiilit  iry  talents,  in  the  war  between  England  and  Erance  from  1740 
to  1748  he  found  opportunity  to  exert  tnem.  The  command  of  the 
line  of  the  Massachusetts  lorts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river 
was  entrusted  to  him.  At  this  period  he  resided  chiefly  at  Hoosack 
fort,  which  stood  on  the  back  of  Hoosack  river  in  Adams,  and  he 
also  commanded  a  small  fort  at  Williamstown  three  or  four  miles 
distant.  In  1753  he  took  the  command  of  a  regiment  and  joined 
general  Joluison  to  the  northward  of  Albuny.  On  tlie  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  September  he  was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
men  with  al)out  two  hundred  Indians  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
near  lake  George.  He  was  ambuscaded,  and  in  the  action,  which 
took  place,  he  was  killed,  being  a  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
Ills  party  retreated  to  the  main  liody,  and  in  anothei' engagement 
on  the  same  day  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  baron  Dieskuu  taken 
prisoner.  Colonel  Williams  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  was  beloved 
by  his  troops.  He  was  aflal<le  and  facetious.  His  politeness  and 
address  gained  him  great  influence  in  the  general  court.  He  be- 
queathed his  property  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  the 
township  west  of  fort  Massachusetts  on  the  condition,  that  the  town 
should  be  called  Williamstown,  In  1785  trustees  were  appointed; 
in  1791  the  school  was  opened ;  and  in  1793  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  college,  under  the  presidency  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Eitch.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  seminaiy,  which  does  honor  to  the  munificence 
of  its  founder,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  general  court,  which  has 
patronised  it. — Collect,  hist.  soc.  viii.  47 — 53;  Ilobnen*  annals^  ii. 
2  11,212;   Mar&halU  i.  396. 

WILLI  AM  S(NEHEMiAn),minister  of  lirimfield,  Massachusetts, 
Avas  the  son  of  the  reverend  Chester  Williams  of  Hadley,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  He  was  ordained  in  1775. 
His  death  took  place  in  1796.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  energy  and  pathos,  Avith  which  his  discourses  were  delivered, 
and  he  was  an  able  advocate  of  the  doctrines,  embraced  by  strict 
Calvinists.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American  acad- 
emy of  arts  and  sciences.  His  life  was  most  holy  and  benevolent, 
but  on  his  dying  bed  he  declared,  that  his  hope  of  salvation  rested 
wholly  upon  the  free  and  sovereign  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  At  the  moment  of  his  departure  he  cried,  "  1  have  finished 
my  course  with  joy,"  and  clasping  bis  bands  as  in  devotion  expired 
without  a  groan  or  a  struggle.  A  posthumous  volume  of  twenty 
four  of  his  sermons  was  published, — J\''e'tu  York  theolog.  mag-,  ii. 

WILLIAMS  (Otho  Holland),  a  brave  officer  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  held  a  command  in  the  INIaryland  line,  ?.nd  was  deputy  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  American  anriy.      In  the  retreat  of  Greene 
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from  South  Carolina  to  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  1781  colonel 
Williams  was  entrusted  with  the  conamand  of  the  light  corps  in 
the  place  of  the  brave  general  Morgan,  who  was  indisposed,  and  by 
his  manoeuvres  he  gi'eatly  embarrassed  Cornwallis  in  his  pursuit. 
Alter  the  war  he  resided  at  Baltimore.  He  died  v/hile  on  a  journey, 
July  15,  17'94,  in  the  forty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  firm 
and  disinterested  patriot,  as  well  as  a  gallant  soldier.  In  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  his  conduct  secured  esteem. — Gordon.,  iii.  448, 
469  ;  iv.  43  ;    Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Julj  22,    1794. 

WILSON  (John),  first  minister  of  Boston,  was  born  at  Wind- 
sor, England,  in  15  88,  and  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Dr.  William 
Wilson.  He  was  educated  at  king's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  ;  but  was  deprived  of  it  for  his  nonconformity 
to  the  English  church.  After  studying  law  for  three  years  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  court,  he  directed  his  attention  to  theology,  and  was 
a  chisplain  in  several  honorable  families.  He  was  tlien  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  In  1630  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  same  fleet  wilh  governor  Winthrop  and  the  first  settlers 
of  Massachusetts.  In  the  beginning  of  July  Charlestown  was  fixed 
upon  as  a  place  of  settlement,  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips 
preached  under  a  tree.  A  church  was  formed  on  Friday  the  thir- 
tieth ot  July,  and  on  the  twenty  seventh  of  August  Mr.  Wilson  was 
ordained  as  teacher  by  tlie  imposition  of  hands.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  by  some  of  the  orcthren  merely  as  a  sign  of  his  elec- 
tion to  be  their  minister  and  not  because  he  had  renounced  his  for- 
mer ordination.  In  a  few  months,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  church 
removed  across  the  river  to  Shawmut,  or  Boston,  he  accompanied 
them.  In  1631  he  returned  to  England  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
left  behind,  enjoining  it  upon  governor  Winthrop  and  some  other 
brethren  to  "  prophesy,"  or  to  impart  instruction  and  give  exhorta- 
tions in  the  church  during  his  absence.  In  October  1632  thirty 
three  members  v/ere  dismissed  to  form  a  new  church  at  Charles- 
town.  They  had  Mr.  James  for  their  pastor,  to  whom  Mr.  Symmes 
was  soon  united  as  teacher.  In  November  Mr.  Wilson  was  again 
ordained  as  pastor.  In  the  following  year  he  received  Mr.  Cotton 
as  his  colleague,  and  after  his  death  Mr.  Norton  in  1653  or  1654. 
He  survived  them  both.  His  death  took  place  August/,  1667  at 
the  age  of  seventy  eight  years.  Mr.  Davenport  succeeded  him. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  tlie  most  humble,  pious,  and  benevolent 
men  of  the  age,  in  v/hich  he  lived.  Kind  affections  and  zeal  were 
the  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  Such  was  his  readiness  to 
relieve  the  distressed,  that  his  purse  was  often  emptied  into  the 
hands  of  the  needy.  Every  one  loved  him,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  new  plantation.  He  appears  frequently  to  have 
possessed  a  particular  faith  in  prayer.  Events  sometimes  took 
place  according  to  his  predictions.  The  blessings  pronounced  by 
him  had  been  observed  to  be  so  prophetical,  that  on  his  death  bed 
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the  most  considerable  persons  brought  their  children  to  him  to  re- 
ceive his  benediction.  Huving  a  most  wonderful  talent  at  rhyming, 
he  used  to  write  pieces  of  poetry  on  all  occasions  and  to  send  them 
to  all  persons.  He  was  also  a  great  anagrammatist.  Dr.  Mather 
thinks,  that  he  made  more  anagrams,  and  made  them  more  nimbly, 
than  any  man  since  the  days  of  Adam.  They  generally  conveyed 
some  religious  truth  or  advice,  but  it  was  not  always  the  case, 
that  the  letters  of  his  anagram  corresponded  with  those  of  the  name. 
It  was  perhaps  in  pleasant  allusion  to  this  discordance,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  the  hospitable  temper  ot  Mr,  Wilson,  that  Mr.  Ward, 
the  witty  author  of  the  simple  cobler  of  Aggawam,  said  that  the 
anagram  of  John  Wilson  was,  "  I  pray,  come  in,  you  are  heartily 
welcome."  In  the  early  periods  of  his  life  his  discourses  were  ver'y 
correct  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years  his  sermons  consisted  princi- 
pally of  exhortations,  admonitions,  and  counsels  without  much  con- 
nexion or  method,  but  delivered  with  ailectionate  warmth.  He 
partook  of  the  common  error  of  his  times  in  calling  upon  the  civil 
magistrate  to  punish  those,  who  were  deemed  heretical  in  doctrine. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  library  of  the  historical  society.  He  published 
in  England  some  helps  to  faitl.,  12 mo.  In  this  country  an  extem- 
porary sermon,  which  he  preached  at  a  lecture  in  1665,  was  taken 
down  by  a  stenographer  and  afterwards  published. —  Winthrofiy  20, 
25,  44,  87,  89,  119  ;  Prince^  i.  212,  243,  247  ;  ii.  69 — 73  ;  Morton^ 
194  ;  Johnson^  39,  40,  55,74  ;  Magnalia,  i.  22  ;  iii.  41 — 51  ;  Aral's 
j\.  E.  i.  148,  365 — 367;  Hutchinson^  i.  61,  258  ;  Holmes*  annals,  i. 
254—256,  267,  401. 

WILSON  (James,  ll.d.),  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  after  having  been  a  member  of  congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  received  the  above  appointment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  government,  in  October  1789.  In  1797 
he  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  but  died  soon  after  the 
delivery  of  them.  They  are  preserved  in  his  works,  published  in 
o  vols.  8vo,  1804  — ylmerican  mag.  March  1788  ;  Debates  of  conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  ;   Rees'  cyclo/i.  art.  college. 

WINCHESTER  (Elhanan),  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  doc- 
trine of  restoration,  was  born  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1751- 
Witliout  an  academical  education  he  commenced  preaching,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  the  baptist  church  in  Newton.  In  1778  he 
was  a  minister  on  Pedee  river  in  South  Carolina,  zealously  teach- 
ing the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Gill.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  labors  were  very  useful  among  the  negroes.  In 
1781  he  became  a  preacher  of  universal  salvation  in  Philadelphia, 
■where  he  remained  several  years.  He  afterwards  endeavored  to 
propagate  his  sentiments  in  various  parts  of  America  and  England. 
He  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  April  1797  in  the  forty  sixth 
year  of  his  aee.     His  system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dr.Chauncy. 
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He  published  a  volume  of  hymns,  1776 ;  a  plain  political  catechism 
for  schools;  a  sermon  on  universal  restoration,  1781  ;  universal  res- 
toration in  four  dialogues,  1786  ;  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  proph- 
ecies, Amer.  edit.  2  vols.  Sv^o,  1800. — £ackus,iu.  152 — 155  ;  Fref. 
to  dialogues ;  Fierce^s  cent,  discourse.,  IS. 

WINSLOW  (Edward),  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  was 
born  in  1594,  and  came  to  this  country  with  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  in  1620.  Possessing  great  activity  and  resolution, 
he  was  eminently  useful.  In  1623  he  visited  Masassoit  at  Narragan- 
set  to  afford  him  some  relief  and  comfort  in  his  sickness,  and  the 
grateful  sachem  in  return  disclosed  a  plot  of  the  Indians  lor  exter- 
minating the  English.  He  v/ent  repeatedly  to  England  as  an  agent 
for  the  colony.  In  1633  he  was  chosen  governor  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Bradford,  and  again  in  1636  and  1644,  He  exerted  his  influ- 
ence in  England  to  torm  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in 
New  England,  which  was  incorporated  in  1649,  and  of  which  he 
was  an  active  member.  In  1655  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  troops  were  defeated  by  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  enemy  near  St.  Domingo.  In  the  passage  between 
Hispaniola  and  Jamaica  Mr.  Winslow  died  of  a  fever  May  8,  1655, 
in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age.  He  published  good  news  from 
New  England,  or  a  relation  of  things  remarkable  in  that  plantation, 
to  which  is  annexed  an  account  of  the  Indian  natives,  1623.  His 
account  is  republished  in  Belknap,  and  the  whole  work  is  abridged 
in  Purchas.  Mr.  Winslow  published  also  hypocrisy  unmasked, 
relating  to  the  communion  of  the  independent  with  the  reformed 

churches,  1646. -^Belkna/i's  Jliner.  biog.  ii.   281 — 309,451 462; 

Morton,  153,  154  ;  Magnalia,  ii  6,  7  ;  Prince,  85,  103,  105,  119* 
129,  145,  153  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  187  ;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  367  ;  Pur- 
chas^ fiilgrims,  V.  1853 — 1871. 

WINSLOW  (Josiah),  governor  of  Plymouth,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  chosen  governor  in  1673  as  successor  of 
Mr.  Prince,  and  was  continued  in  this  office  till  1680.  In  Philip's 
war,  being  commander  of  the  Plymouth  forces,  he  evinced  himself  a 
brave  soldier.  He  died  at  Marshfield  December  18,  1680  in  the 
fifty  second  year  of  his  age. — Morton,  sufijilem.  207  ;  Magnalia,  ii. 
7  ;  Bdk7iafi*s  Amer.  biog.  ii.  308  ;  MaVs  J\.  E.\\.  41  ;  Hutchinson. 
i.  276,  286,  299  ;    Holmes'  annals,  i.  452. 

WINSLOW  (John),  major  general  in  the  British  service,  was 
the  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  Cuba  in  1740,  and  afterwards  major  general  in 
the  several  expeditions  to  Kennebeck,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Crown 
Point  in  the  French  wars.  He  died  at  Hingham  in  April  1774  aged 
seventy  one  years — Belkna/i's  Amer.  biog.  ii.  309;  Minot,  i  217 
224>,273,28l^297;  Holmes' annals,  ii.3\8. 
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WINTHROP  (John),  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born' 
at  Groton  in  Suffolk.  June  12,  15  87,  and  was  bred  to  the  law.  Hav- 
ing converted  a  fine  estate  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling 
per  annum  into  money,  he  embarked  for  America  in  the  forty  third 
year  of  his  age  ;is  the  leader  of  those  persons,  who  settled  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts,  and  with  a  commission  as  governor.  He  ar- 
rived at  Salem  June  12,  1630,  and  soon  removed  to  Charlcstown, 
and  afterwards  crossed  the  river  to  Shawmut  or  Boston.  In  the 
three  following  years  he  was  rechosen  governor,  for  which  office  he 
was  eminently  qualified.  His  time,  his  exertions,  his  interest  were 
ali  devoted  to  the  infant  plantation.  In  1634  Mr.  Dudley  was  chos- 
en in  his  place,  but  he  was  reelected  in  the  years  1637,  1638,  and 
1639,  and  in  1642,  1643,  1646,  1647,  and  1648.,  He  died,  worn 
out  by  toils  and  depressed  by  afflictions,  March  26,  1649,  in  the 
sixty  third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Endicot  succeeded  him.  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  was  a  most  faithful  and  upright  magistrate  and  ex- 
emplary Christian.  He  at  first  was  very  mild  in  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  but  he  afterwards  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
thought  that  severer  discipline  was  necessary  in  a  new  plantation. 
Not  having  a  high  opinion  of  a  pure  democracy,  when  the  people  of 
Connecticut  were  about  forming  a  government,  he  Avrote  them  a 
letter,  in  wnich  he  observed,  "  the  best  part  of  a  community  is  al- 
ways the  least,  and  of  that  least  part  the  wiser  are  still  less."  In  a 
speech  to  the  general  court  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  senti- 
ments concerning  the  power  of  the  magistracy  and  the  liberty  of  ih^ 
people.  "  You  have  called  us",  said  he,  "  to  office,  but  being  called, 
we  have  authority  from  God,  it  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  hath 
the  image  of  God  stamped  upon  it ;  and  the  contempt  of  it  hath 
been  vindicated  by  God  with  terrible  examples  of  his  vengeance. — 
There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  is  inconsistent  with  au- 
thority, impatient  of  restraint,  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace, 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a 
civil,  moral,  federal  liberty,  which  consists  in  every  one's  enjoying 
his  property,  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  a 
iii^erty  for  that  only,  which  is  just  and  good ;  for  this  liberty  you 
are  to  stand  with  your  lives."  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  repeat- 
edly experienced  the  versatility  of  the  public  opinion  ;  but  when  he 
was  left  out  of  office,  he  possessed  perfect  calmness  of  mind,  and 
still  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  country.  In  severe  trials  his  mag- 
nanimity, wisdom,  and  patience  were  conspicuous.  He  denied 
himself  many  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  that  he  might  give  an  exam- 
ple of  frugality  and  temperance,  and  might  exercise  liberality  with- 
out impoverishing  his  tamily.  He  was  condescendingand  benevolent. 
In  a  severe  winter,  when  wood  was  scarce,  he  was  told,  that  a  neigh- 
bor was  wont  to  help  himself  from  the  pile  at  his  door.  '"  Does 
he  ?"  said  the  governor  in  seeming  anger;  "  call  him  to  me,  and  I 
will  take  a  course  with  him  that  shall  cure  him  of  stealing."     Whea 
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tlie  man  appeared,  he  addressed  him  thus,  "  friend,  it  is  a  cold  \vin= 
tcr,  and  I  hear  you  are  meanly  provided  with  wood  ;  you  are  wel- 
come to  help  yourself  at  my  pile  till  the  winter  is  over."  He  after- 
wards merrily  asked  his  informant,  whether  he  had  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  man's  stealing  ?  Though  he  was  rich  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  yet  through  his  devotion  to  public  business,  while  his 
estate  was  managed  by  unfaithful  servants,  he  died  poor.  He  was 
so  much  of  a  theologian,  that  he  sometimes  gave  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation in  the  church.  His  zeal  against  those,  who  had  embraced 
erroneous  doctrines,  diminished  in  his  latter  years.  He  was  always 
careful  in  his  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  public  and  of  family 
worship.  Governor's  island  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  was  granted 
to  him,  and  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  He 
procured  a  law  against  the  heathenish  practice  of  health  drinking. 
From  his  picture  it  appears,  that  he  wore  a  long  beard.  He  kept 
an  exact  account  of  occurrences  and  transactions  in  the  colony  down 
to  the  year  1644,  which  was  of  great  service  to  Hubbard,  Mather, 
and  Prince.  It  was  not  published  till  the  year  1790,  when  it  was 
printed  in  octavo. — -His  journal  ;  Mather's  7nafffzalia,  ii.  8 — 15; 
Belknafi's  Jmer.  biog.  ii.  337 — 358  ;  Morton,  142  ;  JYeal's  JST.  E.'i. 
146,  294  ;  Hutchinson,  i.  12 — 40  ;  55 — 75,  147,  151  ;  Adams''  A„ 
E.  29,  79  ;   Mod.  ziniven.  hist,  xxxix.  292,  293. 

WINTHROP  (John,  F.  R.s  ),  governor  of  Connecticut,  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  fine  genius  was  improved  by  a 
liberal  education  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  of  Dublin, 
and  by  travel  upon  the  continent.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  October 
1635,  with  authority  to  make  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
next  month  despatched  a  number  of  persons  to  build  a  fort  at  Say- 
brook.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1657  and  again  in  1659,  and 
From  that  period  he  was  annually  reelected  till  his  death.  In  1661 
he  went  to  England  and  procured  a  charter,  incorporating  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven  into  one  colony.  He  died  at  Boston  April  5, 
1676,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  rich  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  chemistry  and 
physic.  His  valuable  qualities  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  magistrate  secured  to  him  universal  respect.  He 
published  some  valuable  communications  in  the  philosophical  trans- 
actions.—.r,-w7n6w//'5  Connect,  i.  258,  261,  362  ;  Magnalia,  ii.  30— j. 
33;  Belknafi's  Amer.  biog.iu  o59 — 362;  Holmes'  annals,  i.  382, 
438. 

WINTHROP  (John,  ll.  d.  f.  r.  s.),  Hollis  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  was  the  son  of 
the  honorable  Adam  Winthrop,  a  mem.ber  of  the  council,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1732.  In  1738  at  the  age  of 
twenty  four  years  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Greenwood.      He  immediately  enforpd  vpon  the  duties  of  this  of- 
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fice  and  discharged  them  with  fidelity  and  high  reputation  through 
lite.  In  1761  he  sailed  to  bt.  Joi.n's  in  Newtoundiand  to  observe 
the  transit  oi  Venus  over  tiie  sun's  disk,  on  tlie  sixth  of  June  agiee- 
ably  to  the  reconimcndation  ol  Mr.Hailey.  When  the  day  arrived, 
he  was  favored  with  a  fine,  clear  morning,  and  he  enjoyed  the  inex- 
pressible saiistaction  of  observing  a  phenomenon,  wliich  had  never 
beiore  been  seen,  excepting  by  Mr.  Horrox  in  163-',  !)y  avy  inhab- 
itant of  this  earth.  In  1773,  when  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  began  to  grow  w^irni,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  evinced  himself  a  firm  friend  of  his  country.  lie  was  re- 
chosen  in  the  following  year,  but  his  election  was  anmiUed  by  the 
governor  in  compliance  with  an  express  rjy.il  mandate.  This  tes- 
timony of  his  majesty's  displeasure  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  the  rights  of  America,  he  ever  esteemed  as  the  highest  honor, 
which  a  corrupt  court  could  bestow.  When  the  British  authority 
terminated  in  Massachusetts  he  was  reelected  a  counsellor.  After 
having  been  a  professor  for  more  that  forty  years  he  died  at  Cam- 
bridge May  3,  1779,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Williams.  Dr.  Winthrop  was  distinguished  for  his 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  mathem  tical  science.  The  most 
obstruse  reasonings  of  Newton's  principia  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
few  philosophers  of  his  day  possessed  greater  vigor  and  penetration 
of  mind.  His  talents  in  investigating  and  comnaunicating  truth 
were  very  rare.  In  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  While  he  wrote  Latin  with  purity  and  ele- 
gance, and  studied  the  scriptures  with  critical  attention  in  their 
original  languages,  he  was  also  versed  in  several  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  policies- of  differ- 
ent ages  ;  he' had  read  the  principal  fathers ;  and  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  Avith  the  controversy  between  Christians  and  deists. 
His  firm  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  was  founded  upon  an  accu- 
rate examin'stion  of  the  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  the  virtues  of  his 
life  added  a  lustre  to  liis  intellectual  powers  and  scientific  attainments. 
In  his  family  he  devoutly  maintained  the  -worship  of  the  supreme 
Behig.  While  he  himself  attended  upon  the  positive  institutions 
of  the  gospel,  lie  could  not  conceive  what  reason  any  one,  who  called 
himself  a  Christian,  could  give  for  neglecting  them.  The  day 
before  his  death  he  observed  to  a  friend,  that  the  wise  men  of  antiq- 
uity by  every  plausible  argument  endeavored  to  prove  the  reality  of 
a  future  state,  but  that  the  wise  men  of  modern  times  had  bent  all 
their  exertions  to  weaken  the  proofs  of  our  immortal  existence,  and 
to  undermine  the  only  hope,  which  can  sustain  us  at  the  close  of 
life.  "  But,"  added  he,"  the  light  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  with  me  amounts  to  demonstration.  The  hope,  that  is 
set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  only  thing,  which  will 
support  a  man  in  his  dying  hour.  If  any  man  builds  on  any  other 
feundation,  in  my  apprehension  his  foundation  will  fail."      His  ac~ 
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■curate  observations  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  17'40  were  hon- 
orably noticed  by  the  royal  society  of  London  and  recorded  in 
the  forty  second  volume  of  its  transactions.  He  published  a  lec- 
ture on  earthquakes  1755;  answer  to  Mr.  Prince's  letter  upon 
earthquakes,  1756;  two  lectures  on  comets,  1759  ;  an  account  of 
several  fiery  meteors  seenin  North  America,  1765. — Langdon\and 
Hoiuard's  sennons,  Wigglesivorth's  lecture^  and  Sewall's  oration  on 
his  deathi  Massa.  mag.  iv.  231^233  ;  Amtrican  museum^  vii.  229 
— 231  ;  Holtnen'  annals.,  ii.  424  ;  life  of  Stiles^  25  8 — 260  ;  Miller.,  ii. 
373  ;    Collect,  hist.  sac.  x,  159  ;  Indejfiend  chronicle  May  13,  1779. 

WISE  (John),  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1673,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ordained 
at  Chebacco  in  Ipswich.  In  1688  he  was  imprisoned  by  sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  for  remonstrating  with  others  against  the  taxes  as  a 
grievance,  because  imposed  without  an  assetTibly.  After  the  revo- 
lution he  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Dudley,  the  chief  justice, 
for  denying  him  the  benefits  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  Being  a 
chaplain  in  the  unhappy  expedition  against  Canada  in  1690,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  iiot  only  by  the  pious  discharge  of  the  sacred 
office,  but  by  his  heroic  spirit  and  martial  skill.  When  a  number 
of  ministers  signed  proposals  in  1705  for  establishing  associations, 
which  should  be  entrusted  with  spiritual  power,  he  exerted  himself 
with  effect  to  avert  the  danger,  which  threatened  the  congregational 
churches.  In  a  book,  whish  he  wrote  upon  this  occasion,  entitled, 
the  churches'  quarrel  espoused,  he  exhibited  no  small  share  of  the 
Avit  and  satire  of  a  former  minister  &f  Ipswich,  Mr.  Ward.  He 
contended,  that  each  church  contains  in  itself  all  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. In  1721,  when  the  inoculation  of  the  small  pox  was  first 
introduced,  ne  was  one  of  those  ministers,  who  approved  of  it.  Mr. 
Stoddard  of  Northampton  was  another.  Mr.  Wise  died  April  8, 
1725  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  enriched  with  the  excellencies 
of  nature  and  of  religion,  uniting  a  graceful  form  and  majestic  as- 
pect to  a  lively  imagination  and  sound  judgment,  and  to  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  unshaken  fortitude,  liberal  charity,  and  fervent  piety. 
His  attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  zealous  and  firm. 
He  was  a  learned  scholar  and  eloquent  orator.  Being  a  friend  to 
the  peace  of  the  churches,  his  services  were  often  required  in  ec- 
clesiastical councils,  and  Avhen  he  was  bowing  down  under  infirmi- 
ties he  would  go  forth,  wherever  his  benevolent  labors  were  desired. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  last  sickness  he  observed  to  a  brother  in  the 
gospel,  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  contention,  but,  as  the  state  of 
the  church  made  it  necessary,  he  could  say  upon  the  most  serious 
review  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  fought  a  good  fight.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  and  a  conviction,  that  he  needed  the  divine 
mercy  and  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Clirist 
Jesus.     He  published  the  churches' quarrel  espoused,  1710;  and^a 
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vindication  of  the  government  of  the  New  Enr^lancI  churclics,  aboiii 
the  ye  ir  1717  or  1718.  It  was  reprinted  in  1772.  He  contends, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  government  as  established  by  Christ,  and  aa 
existin  ;  in  New  Enjjlund,  wa,  a  democracy,  and  was  best  calculated 
for  tiic  advantage  ol  all. — yJ  acrinon  on  his  death;  JluCchinson^i.  366, 
.367;  Backuis'  adridif.  130,  131,138  ;  Holmes'  annals, i.  473  ;  Utikti' 
Cu  istlan  unicn,  47. 

WISE  (Jeremiah),  minister  of  Berwick,  Massachusetts,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1700,  and  was  ordained  as  succesr 
sor  of  Mr  John  Wade  Nove.Jiber  26,  1707.  His  death  took  place 
in  1756.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  goodness.  The 
learning,  in  wliich  he  made  great  proficiency,  was  that,  which  wasi 
most  cultivated  in  the  age,  in  which  he  lived.  He  did  not  excel  in 
polite  learning  or  in  philosophic  researches,  but  the  scholastic  dis- 
tinctions and  refinements  were  familiar  to  him.  He  published  a 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Charles  Frost,  1725  ;  election  sermon, 
1729  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Pike,  1730. — Sullivan's 
dist.  Alaitie,  24-6  ;    Collect,  hist.  soc.  x.  170. 

WITHERSPOON  (John,  d.d.  ll.d.),  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Yester  near  Edinburgli,  Scotland,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1722,  and  was   lineally  descended  from  John   Knox.       At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  till    he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  one,    when   he   was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  thctl-.eological  hall  he  had  evinced 
a  taste  in  sacred  criticism,  a  precision  of  thought,  and  a  perspicuity 
of  expression,  which  were  very  uncommon.    He  was  soon  ordained 
at  Beith  in  the  west  of  Scotland.     Thence  after  a  few  years  he  was 
translated  to  Paisley.      Here   he  lived  in  high  reputation  and  great 
usefulness  until   he  Avas  called  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  col- 
lege.    So  extensively  Avas  he   known,  that  he  was  invited  to  Dun- 
dee, to  Dublin,  and  Rotterdam  ;  but  less  regardful  of  personal  in- 
terest than  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  claims  of  duty,   he  was 
persuaded   to   listen  to  the  invitation  from  a  distant  country.      He 
arrived  with  his  family  at  Princeton,   Nev/  Jersey,  in  the  month  of 
August  1768,   and  took  the  charge  of  a  seminary,  over  which  had 
presided  a  Dickinson,  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  and  Finley,  men  dis- 
tinguished  for   genius,  learning,   and  piety.      His  name  brought  a 
great  accession  of  students  to  the  college,  and  by  his  exertions  its 
funds  were  much  augmented.     But  the  war  of  the  American  revo- 
lution prostrated  every  thing.      While  the  academical  shades  were 
deserted,  and  his  functions  as  president  were  suspended,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  a  new  field  of  labor.     As  he  became  at  once  an  A- 
merican  on  nis  landing  in  this  corntry,  the  citizens  of  New  Jei'sey, 
who  knew  his  distinguished  abiiiucs,   appointed  tiim  a  member  of 
the  convention,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  that  state.     Here 
he  appeared  as  profound  a  civilian,  as  lic  had  before  been  known  to 
bp  a  philosopher  and  divine.    From  the  revolutionary  committees 
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and  conventions  of  the  state  he  was  sent  early  in  1776  a  represen- 
tative to  the  congress  of  Uniied  America.  He  was  during  seven 
years  a  member  of  that  illustrious  body,  and  he  was  always  collected, 
firm,  and  wise  amidst  the  embarrassing  circumstances,  in  which 
congress  was  placed.  His  name  is  affixed  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. But  while  he  was  thus  engaged  in  political  affairs 
he  did  not  lay  aside  his  ministry.  He  gladly  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  preaching,  for  his  character  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel he  ever  considered  as  his  highest  honor.  As  scon  as  the  state 
of  the  country  would  permit,  the  college  was  reestablished,  and  its 
instruction  was  recommenced  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
vice  president,  the  reverend  Dr.  Smith.  After  the  termination  of 
the  struggle  for  American  liberty.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  induced 
from  his  attachment  to  the  college  to  cross  the  ocean,  that  he  might 
promote  its  benefit.  Though  his  success  was  not  so  great  as  could 
be  wished,  his  enterprise  and  zeal  v/ere  not  the  less  deserving  of 
commendation.  After  his  return,  he  entered  into  that  retirement, 
which  was  dear  to  him,  and  his  attention  was  principally  confined  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  president,  and  as  a  m.inister  of  the  gos- 
pel. For  more  than  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  sight  ;  but  during  his  blindness  he  was  frequently 
led  into  the  pulpit,  and  he  always  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual 
accuracy  and  animation.  x\t  length  he  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
his  infirmities.  He  died  November  15,  1794,  in  the  seventy  third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  though  not  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  learn- 
ing, yet  possessed  a  mass  of  information  well  selected  and  thor- 
oughly digested.  Scarcely  any  man  of  the  age  had  a  more-  vigor- 
ous mind  or  a  more  sound  understanding.  As  president  of  the 
college  he  rendered  literary  inquiries  more  liberal,  extensive,  and 
profound,  and  was  the  means  of  producing  an  important  revolution 
in  the  system  of  education.  He  extended  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ical science,  and  it  is  believed  he  was  the  first  man,  who  taught  in 
America  the  substance  of  those  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  which  Dr.  Reid  afterwards  developed  with  so  much  success. 
He  was  very  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  An  admirable  textuary, 
a  profound  theologian,  pers;>icuous  and  simple  in  his  manner,  an 
imiversal  scholar,  acquainted  intimately  with  human  nature,  a  grave, 
dignified,  and  solemn  speaker  ;  he  brought  all  the  advantages,  de- 
rived from  these  sources,  to  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  di- 
vine truth.  Though  not  a  fervent  and  animated  speaker,  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  him  without  attention.  His  feelings  were  naturally 
strong,  but  he  had  imposed  restraints  upon  himself.  All  ostenta* 
tion  in  the  pulpit  he  viewed  with  the  utmost  aversion.  He  loved 
to  dwell  on  the  great  doctrines  of  divine  grace.  Though  be  wrote 
his  sermons,  and  committed  them  to  memory,  yet  as  he  was  gov- 
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ernccl  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  and  wished  to  bring  his  discourses 
to  the  level  ol"  every  unclerstaniling,  lie  was  not  conliiied  \«  ncii  acl- 
d'.essiiig  his  liean-rs  within  the  huundaries  ol  what  he  iiad  written. 
His  life  was  upright  and  holy.  Besides  ilie  tlaiiy  intereourse  with 
heaven,  which  beheld  in  the  closet,  and  occasional  seasons  of  solemn 
recollection  and  devotion,  he  observed  the  last  day  ol  tlie  year  with 
his  I'ainiiy  as  a  day  ol"  lasting,  huniiliatiun,  and  prayer.  To  tlie 
young  he  was  particularly  atteniive,  taking  every  opportunity  to  im- 
part to  them  useful  advice  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  Slaving 
a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  his  momcnls  oi  reluxalion  were  as  enter- 
taining, as  Ids  serious  ones  were  instructive.  The  following  aiiec- 
dolc  preseius  a  specimen  of  his  good  humored  wit.  When  litir- 
goyne's  army  was  captured  at  Saratoga,  general  Gales  dcsp.iiched 
one  of  his  aids  to  congress  to  carry  tlie  inlelli  ence.  The  oHicer, 
after  being  delayed  by  amusements,  wliich  ottered  themselves  lo 
hiui  on  his  way,  at  length  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  but  the  report  of 
the  victory  had  reached  there  several  days  beiore.  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  proceeded  to  give  the  messenger  some  mark  of 
their  esteem.  It  was  proposed  to  present  him  with  an  elegant 
sword  ;  but  Dr.  Witherspoon  rose,  and  begged  leave  to  move,  that 
instead  of  a  sword,  they  should  present  him  with  a  pair  of  golden 
spurs. 

As  a  writer  he  holds  a  high  rank.  His  knowledge  6f  every  sub- 
ject he  handles  is  considered  as  extensive  and  accurate,  his  thoughts 
weighty  and  condensed,  his  style  simple,  and  his  method  very  lucid. 
He  exhibits  great  accjuuintance  with  tiie  world  and  with  the  human 
heart.  His  works  are  various,  for  he  wrote  on  political,  moral,  lite- 
rary, and  religious  sulijccls.  No  one  has  more  strikingly  displayed 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  stage  ;  and  his  treatises  on  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  regeneration,  justification  by  Iree  grace  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  importance  of  truth  in  religion,  or  the  con- 
nexion between  sound  principles  and  a  holy  practice  aie  highly 
esteemed.  Though  a  very  serious  writer,  he  yet  possessed  a  fund 
of  refined  humor  and  delicate  satire.  In  his  ecclesiastical  charac- 
teristics his  wit  was  directed  at  certain  coiruptions  in  principle  and 
practice,  prevalent  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  keen  and 
cutting.  That  church  was  divided  into  two  parlies,  of  which  one 
was  desirous  of  extending  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the  other 
wished  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  people  in  tlic  settlement  and 
removal  of  ministers.  The  former,  which  was  called  the  moderate 
party,  was  considered  as  not  strictly  evangelical  in  their  sentiments 
^nd  preaching;  the  latter,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ortho- 
dox, was  zealovis  for  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  articles  contain- 
ed in  the  nationid  confession  of  faith.  It  was  against  the  moderate 
•iUen,  that  the  sl.>.!ts  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  wit  were  aimed.  He 
formed  a  union  oi" those,  wlo  accorded  with  him,  and  became  at 
length  their  leader.      His  works  were  published  in  4  vols,  with  an 
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accouivt  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Rodgers,  8vo,  1802. — Rodgers*  sermon  on 
his  death;  Massa.  miss.  mag.  v.  1 — 10  ;  Piscataqua  evang.  mag.  iii. 
41,  81,  121  ;   Miller,  ii.  376  ;  Assembly's  Juiss.  mag.  i.  17 — 19. 

WOLCOTT  (Roger),  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  and  was  bom  at  Windsor  January  4,  1679.  His  parents 
lived  in  a  part  of  the  country,  which  suffered  much  from  the  In- 
dians, and  in  the  town  there  was  neither  a  schoohnaster  nor  mmis- 
ter,  so  that  Mr.  Wolcott  was  not  a  member  of  a  common  school  for 
a  single  day  in  his  life.  Wnen  he  was  tweive  years  of  age  he  was 
bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic.  At  the  age  of  twenty  one> 
when  the  laws  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  itibors,  he 
est-iblished  lumseif  on  the  east  side  of  Conneciicur  river  in  the  same 
town,  in  whicii  he  was  born,  Wiiere  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
industry  and  tVu  ;aliiy  he  acquii'ed  what  was  considered  as  a  plenti- 
ful fortune.  He  is  an  eminent  proof  of  the  p^JVver  of  talents- and  in- 
tegrity, in  a  free  country,  in  rai&ing  one  to  distinction  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  education  and  ot  birth.  He  rose  by  degrees 
to  the  highest  military  and  civil  honors.  in  the  expedition  against 
Cinada  in  1711  he  was  commissary  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  and 
at  thecapture  of  Louisbourg  in  1745  he  bore  the  commission  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  was  successively  a  member  of  tiie  assembly  and  of 
the  council,  judge  of  the  county  court,  deputy  governor,  chief  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  and  from  1751  to  1754  governor.  He  died 
May  17,  1767,  in  the  eighty  ninth  year  of  his  a.,e.  In  all  his  ex- 
altation above  his  neighbors  he  exhibited  no  haughtiness  of  deport- 
ment, but  was  easy  of  access,  free  and  affable,  of  ready  wit  and  great 
humor.  His  literary  attainments  were  such,  that  in  conversaiioa 
with  the  learned  upon  most  subjects  he  secured  respect.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  a  Christian  church.  From  the  year  1754, 
when  his  life  was  more  retired,  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  He  was  very  careful  in  searching 
into  himself,  that  he  might  perceive  his  own  character,  and  know 
whether  he  was  rescued  from  that  depravity,  to  which  previously  to 
the  renewing  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit  the  human  mind  is  sub- 
jected, and  whether  he  was  interested  in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel. 
In  his  last  moments  he  was  supported  by  the  hopes  of  the  Christian, 
and  he  entered  into  his  rest.  He  published  poetical  meditations, 
with  a  preface  by  lAv.  Bulkley  of  Colchester,  1725  ;  and  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hobart  in  1761,  entitled,  the  new  English  congregational 
churches  are  and  always  have  been  consociated  churches,  and  their 
liberties  greater  and  better  founded  in  their  platform,  agreed  upon 
at  Cambridge  in  1648,  than  in  the  agreement  at  Saybrook  in  1708^ 
A  long  poem,  written  by  governor  Wolcott,  entitled,  a  brief  account 
of  the  agency  of  John  Winthrop  in  the  court  of  Charles  II  in  1662 
in  procuring  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  is  preserved  in  tiie  collec- 
tions, of  the  historical  society.      It  describes  with  considerable  mi*- 
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nutcness  the  Pequot  war. — Pem/s  serm.  on  lus  death  ;  Devotion*^ 
elect,  serm.  ;   Collect,  fust.  soc.  iv.  262—297. 

WOLCOT  r  (Erastus),  a  judjje  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut, was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  l)orn  about  the 
year  1723.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  tiic  employments  of  agri- 
culture. Though  he  was  not  favored  witlj  the  advantages  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  yet  profiting  by  tlie  various  situations,  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  gained  much  useful  knowledge.  In  1776  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  u;ilitia,  and  assisted  in  the  investment  of 
Boston.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gener.\l  in  17  77,  and  went 
on  an  expedition  to  Peek's  kill.  He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of 
congress.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  resigned  his  office  of 
judge.  He  died  September  14,  1793,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of 
his  age.  Integrity  and  patriotism  were  united  in  his  character  with 
religion.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  to  republican  prinriples,  an  able 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  his  country.  His  last  illness  he  bore 
with  a  cheerful  iurenity  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  A 
short  religious  trac;,  written  by  him,  was  published  at  the  close  of 
the  following. —  M'CIure's  scrvwii  on  his  death. 

WOLCOTT  (Olivep,  LL.  d),  governor  of  Connecticut,  was 
the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1727. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1747.  He  afterwards  sustain- 
ed a  captain's  comir.ission  in  the  war  with  the  French.  On  retiring 
from  military  service  lie  studieil  physic  ;  but  his  attention  was 
drawn  from  this  profession  by  his  appointment  as  higli  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Litchfield,  which  office  he  sustained  about  fourteen 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ever  memorable  congress,  which 
agreed  upon  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776,  and  he  boldly 
advocated  that  measure.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  1796,  but 
died  December  1,  1797,  aged  seventy  one  years.  Mr.  Trumbull 
succeeded  him.  Incorruptible  integrity  and  unshaken  firmness 
were  conspicuous  traits  in  the  character  of  governor  Wolcott.  He 
■was  the  friend  of  virtue  and  religion.  In  his  last  sickness  he  ex- 
pressed a  deep  sense  of  his  personal  unworthiness  and  guilt.  For 
several  days  before  his  departure  every  breath  seemed  to  bring  with 
it  a  prayer,  till  at  length  he  fell  asleep.— ^ccXrui'/uncrc/  sermon. 

WOLFE  (James),  a  major  general  in  the  British  army,  was  born 
at  Westerham  in  Kent  January  2,  1727.  He  entered  young  into 
the  army,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  skilful  offi- 
cer. He  was  present  at  the  battle  ol  Lafeldt  and  in  every  subse- 
quent engagement  in  Germany  in  the  war,  Avhich  terminated  at  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  After  his  return  from  tlie  expedition 
against  Loulsbourg  in  1758,  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  expeditions,  destined  against  Canada  in 
1759.  He  arrived  at  the  island  of  Orleans  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec  late  in  June.  On  the  last  of  July  he  attacked  the  French 
entrenchments  at  Montmorencv  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Charles, 
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but  hia  traops  were  thrown  into  (Usorder  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  he 
was  coinp°ll'?d  to  give  oi'der?  ibr  returning;  to  the  island.  He  now 
detenviineu  to  effect  a  landmg  above  the  ci;,) ,  and  by  scaling-  a  prec' 
ipice  to  gain  the  heights  back  of  the  town,  where  it  ^vas  but  slightly 
fortified.  He  was  i'ulir  aware  of  the  temerity  of  the  enterprise^ 
but  resolved  to  execute  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  an  hour  before  day  break,  he  landed  with  a  strong 
detachment  about  a  mile  above  cape  Diamond.  Ascending  the 
precipice  by  the  aid  of  the  rugged  projections  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  branches  of  trees  and  plants  growing  on  the  cliffs,  the 
van  gained  the  heights,  and  quickly  dispersed  a  captain's  guard, 
which  had  been  entrusted  with  a  four  gun  battery.  The  whole  army 
was  soon  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Montcalm  now  perceived 
that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  and  that  the  fate  of  Quebec 
depended  on  the  issue.  He  immediately  crossed  the  St.  Charles, 
and  marched  to  attack  the  English  army.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion Wolfe  received  a  ball  in  his  wrist,  but  wrapping  a  handkerchief 
around  his  arm  he  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  He  soon  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  groin,  which  he  also  concealed.  He  was  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  with  charged  bayonets,  when 
a  third  bullet  pierced  his  breast.  Being  conveyed  into  the  i-ear,  he 
still  discovei'ed,  in  the  agonies  of  deathjthe  most  anxious  solicitude 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  day.  Asking  an  officer  to  support  him, 
while  he  viewed  the  field,  "  tell  roe,  sir,"  said  he,  "  do  the  enemy 
give  way  there,  tell  me,  for  I  cannot  see."  His  sight  was  dimmed 
and  confused,  and  almost  extinguished  forever.  Being  told,  that 
the  enemy  was  visibly  broken,  he  reclined  his  head  from  extreme 
faintness  on  the  officer's  arm ;  but  he  was  soon  aroused  by  the  cry  of 
"  they  run,  they  run  !"  "  Who  run  ?"  exclaimed  the  hero.  The 
officer  replied,"  the  French,  they  are  beat,  sir,  they  are  flying  before 
you."  The  general  then  said, "  I  am  satisfied,  my  boys  !"  and  almost 
instantly  expired.  This  death  of  the  illustrious  Wolfe  in  the  thirty 
third  year  of  his  age  combines  every  circumstance  to  gratify  the  thirst 
for  military  glory.  If  the  creatures  of  God  were  allowed  to  seek  their 
own  honor,  and  if  men,  destined  for  immortality,  would  choose  to 
place  this  honor  in  having  their  names  repeated,  and  their  heroism 
applauded  by  future  and  unknown  generations,  perhaps  no  instance 
of  a  death  more  to  be  envied  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  body  of  Wolfe  was  carried  to  England,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  formed  by 
nature  for  military  greatness.  His  apprehension  was  quick  and 
clear,  his  judgment  sound,  his  courage  daring  perhaps  to  an  extreme. 
With  a  temper  lively  and  almost  impetuous  he  was  not  subject  to 
passion,  and  with  the  greatest  independence  he  was  free  from  pride. 
He  was  manly,  yet  gentle,  kind,  and  conciliating  in  his  manners. 
He  was  not  only  just,  but  generous  ;  and  he  searched  out  the  objects 
of  his  charity  and  beneficence  among  his  needy  officers,-^  JVcio  and 
80 
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^en.  biog.  diet.  ;  Jnnual  register^  i.  71  ;  ii.  37 — 42,  241,  281 — 283-; 
iii.  99  ;  Mars/iali,  i.  429,  442,  450—463  ;  Boston fijut  boy^  Ociober 
15,  1759. 

WOODBRIDGE  (Johvv),  first  minister  of  Andover,  Massuchu- 
yetts,  was  born  in  W'ilisiiire,  England,  in  1613,  and  after  passing 
some  time  at  Oxford  pursued  his  studies  in  private.  In  1634  he 
ovime  to  this  country  with  his  uncle,  the  reverend  Mr.  Parker. 
He  was  ordained  at  Andover  September  16,  1644;  but  upon  the 
invitation  of  liis  friends  in  England  he  returned  to  them  in  1647. 
Being  ejected  by  tUe  Bartholomew  act  in  1662,  he  again  sought  a 
peaceful  retreat  in  America,  and  became  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Parker. 
After  his  dismission  on  account  of  his  views  of  church  discipline, 
he  was  a  magistrale  of  the  colony.  He  died  March  17,  1695,  in 
the  eighty  second  year  of  his  age.  lie  lived  to  see  three  of  his 
sons  in  the  ministry,  and  four  of  his  grandsons  preparing  for  it. 
The  piety,  which  he  imbibed  in  his  childhood,  increased  with  his 
years.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  command  of  his  passions,  and 
losses  and  atilictions  did  not  shake  his  pejce.  Just  before  his  death 
he  refused  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  oflered  him,  saying,  I  am  go- 
ing where  I  shall  have  better. — Muther^s  t)7ag-nalia,  iii.  2  19,  220; 
^Nonconform,  memorial,  i.  292,  293  ;   Po/ikin^s  dedicat.  serm. 

WOODBRIDGE  (Benjamin,  d.  d.),  the  first  graduate  of  Har- 
vard college,  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding  and  was  born  in  1622. 
After  he  came  to  this  country  he  was  honored  with  the  first  laurels 
of  the  new  seminary  at  Cambridge  in  1642.  On  his  return  to  En- 
gland he  succeeded  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  preacher,  a  casuist,  and  a  Christian.  After 
he  was  ejected  in  1662  he  continued  to  preach  privately.  He  died 
at  Inglefield  in  Berks  November  1,  1684,  aged  sixty  two  years,  and 
was  buried  at  Newbury.  While  his  learning  was  considerable,  his 
commanding  voice  and  pleasing  manner  made  him  admired  as  a 
preacher.  He  published  a  sermon  on  justification  by  faith,  1653  ; 
the  method"  of  grace  in  the  justification  of  sinners,  against  Mr. 
Eyre,  4to  ;  church  members  set  in  joint,  against  lay  preachers, 
1656.  He  also  published  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Moves,  entitled, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  rights  of  the  church  and  state,  containing 
two  disputations,  1661.  It  is  believed  that  he  wrote  the  ingenious 
lines  for  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  preserved  in  Mather's 
magnaiia. — JVood's  Jthence  Oxonienses,  ii.  774 — 776  ;  Konconform. 
memorial,  i.  290  ;    Collect,  hifit,  soc.  x.  32  ;   Magnaiia,  iii.  30,  31, 

VVOODHOUSE  (James),  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  died  June  4,  1809,  in  the  thirty  ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  Dr.  John  Redman 
Coxe  has  been  appointed  his  successor.  He  published  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  on  the  chemical  and  medical  properties  of  the  per- 
simmon tree,  and  the  analysis  of  astringent  vegetables,  1792  ;  the 
yottng  chemist's  pocket  companion,  connected  with  a  portable  lab- 
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oratoiy,  1797  ;  an  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  considerations  on  tiae 
doctrine  of  phlogiston  and  the  decomposition  of  water,  founded  up^ 
on  uemonstrative  experiments,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  philosophical  society  ;  and  an  edition  of 
Chaptal's  chemistry,  with  valuable  notes,  2  vols.  8vo,  1807. 

WOOSTER  (David),  major  general  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
•was  born  at  Stratford  in  17 11,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1738.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  the  service  of 
Connecticut,  and  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  continental  ser- 
vice ;  but  this  commission  he  afterwards  resigned.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  militia  of  his  native  state. 
While  opposing  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  whose  object  was 
to  destroy  the  public  stores  at.Danbury,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
atRidgfield  April27, 1777,  and  died  on  the  second  of  May. — -Gordony 
ii.  464  ;    Holmes'  amials,  ii.  374,  375  ;  life  of  Stiles-,  382. 

WORTHINGTON  (John,  LL.  D.),  an  eminent  barrister,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1740.  In  1774  he  was  a  merober  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
friends  of  liberty.  His  name  was  in  the  same  year  included  in  the 
list  of  the  mandamus  counsellors,  but  he  declined  the  appointment. 
He  died  at  Springfield  in  April  1800,  aged  eighty  one  years.  Mr. 
Ames  married  his  daughter. 

WYLLYS,(Gborge),  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1642,  came 
from  England  to  Hartford  in  1638  and  died  in  1644,  He  Avas  emi- 
nently pious,  and  from  regard  to  the  purity  of  divine  worship  left  a 
fine  estate  in  the  county  of  Warwick  and  encountered  the  hardships 
of  a  wilderness.  His  descendants  are  distinguished  in  the  civil 
history  of  Connecticut. —  Trumbull,  i.  150  ;  Holmes'  life  of  Stiles,  15. 

WYTHE  (George),  chancellor  of  Virginia,  and  a  distinguished 
friend  of  his  country,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Elizabeth  city  in 
1726.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  his  mother  was  a 
woman  of  uncommon  knowledge  and  strength  of  mind.  She  taught 
the  Latin  language,  with  which  she  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
which  she  spoke  fluently,  to  her  son  ;  but  his  education  was  in  other 
respects  very  much  neglected.  At  school  he  learned  only  to  read 
and  write,  and  to  apply  the  five  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  His  par- 
ents having  died  before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one  years, 
like  many  unthinking  youths  he  commenced  a  career  of  dissipation 
and  intemperance,  and  did  not  disengage  himself  from  it  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty.  He  then  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of 
those  nine  years  of  his  life,  and  of  the  learning,  which  during  that 
period  he  might  have  acquired.  But  never  did  any  man  more  ef- 
Jectually  redeem  his  time.  From  the  moment,  when  he  resolved 
on  reformation,  he  devoted  himself  most  intensely  to  his  studies. 
Without  the  assistance  of  any  instructor  he  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  he  read  the  best   authors  in  that  as 


-••ell  as  in  tlic  LutiM  hvngucvj^c.  He  nKidc  himsel:'  iiiso  a  piolouuu 
lawyer,  becoming  peiiectly  versed  in  tlie  civil  and  common  law,  and 
Jutiic  SLatiitcb  of  Creiit  Britain  and  V'n-yinia.  He  was  also  a  skil- 
!ul  w:aUicmuiician,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  moral  and  ncitural 
philosophy.  The  wild  and  thoui^htlcss  yoinh  wis  now  converted 
:uio  a  sedate  and  prudent  man,  delit^hiini;  cnlirel;.  in  literary  pur- 
suits. At  this  period  lie  acquired  that  atuichmciit  to  <.ho  Christiai' 
;origion,  which,  thouijh  his  I'liith  was  aiicrwatd.s  shaken  by  the  difKi- 
vUlties  su{i:ijested  by  sceptical  v/iiters,  never  al'ui^eiher  forsook  him. 
.;:id  towards  the  close  of  his  life  v.as  renovaic<!  and  liiinly  establisii- 
ed.  Though  he  never  connected  Inmscll  'vith  any  sect  of  Christ- 
■ans,  }  vt  for  many  years  he  constantly  at'endod  chmch,  and  the  bi- 
ble was  i.is  favorite  book. 

Having  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law,  he  took  his  station  at 
the  bar  of  tlie  old  general  court  with  many  other  great  men,  whose 
.incrii  has  been  the  l>oast  of  N'irginia.  Among  them  he  was  con- 
£;picuous  not  for  hi;-)  eloquence,  or  ingenuity  in  maintaining  a  bad 
cause,  but  for  his  sound  sense  and  learning,  and  rigid  attachment  to 
justice.  He  never  undertook  the  sui)port  of  a  cause,  which  he 
knew  to  be  I)ad,  or  which  did  not  appear  to  be  just  and  honorable. 
He  was  even  known,  when  he  doubted  the  statement  of  his  client, 
to  insist  upon  his  making  an  aflidavit  to  its  truth,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, wliere  it  was  in  his  power,  he  examined  the  witnesses  as  to 
the  facts  intended  to  be  proved  belore  he  brouglit  the  suit,  or  agreed 
to  defend  it. 

When  the  time  arrived,  which  heaven  had  destined  for  the  sep- 
erationoi  the  wide,  contedeiated  republic  of  America  from  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Wythe  was  one  of  the  instrumentsin 
the  hand  of  providence  for  accomplisning  that  great  work.  He 
took  a  decided  part  in  the  very  first  movements  of  opposition.  Not 
content  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
assisted  in  persuading  them  not  to  submit  to  British  tyranny.  With 
a  prophetic  mind  he  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  an  approaching 
■war,  and  resolutely  prepared  to  encounter  all  its  evils  rather  than 
to  resign  his  attachment  to  liberty.  With  his  pupil  and  friend, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  roused  the  people  to  resistance.  As  the 
controversy  grew  warm,  his  zeal  became  proportionally  fervent. 
He  joined  a  corps  ot  volunteers,  accustomed  himself  to  military 
disciplme,  and  was  ready  to  march  at  the  call  of  his  country.  But 
that  country,  to  whose  interests  he  was  so  sincerely  attached,  had 
other  duties  of  more  importance  for  him  to  perform.  It  was  his 
destiny  to  obtain  distinction  as  a  statesman,  legislator,  and  judge, 
and  not  as  a  warrior.  Before  the  war  commenced,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  assembly.  After  having  been  for  some 
time  speaker  of  the  house  ol  burgesses,  he  was  sent  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  as  one  of  their  delegates  to  the  congress,  which 
assembled  May  18,  1775,  and  did  not  separate  until  it  had  declared 
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the  independence  of  America.  In  that  most  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic assembly  he  possessed  no  small  share  of  influence.  He  was 
one  of  those,  who  signed  the  memorable  declaration,  by  which  the 
heroic  legislators  of  this  country  pledged  "  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor"  to  maintain  and  defend  its  violated 
rights.  But  the  voice  of  his  native  state  soon  called  him  from  the 
busy  scene,  where  his  talents  had  been  so  nobly  exerted.  By  a  res- 
olution of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  dated  November  5, 
1776,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe, 
George  Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  This  was  a  work 
of  very  great  labor  and  difficulty.  The  committee  of  re  visors  did 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  their  country.  In  the  com- 
miencement  of  their  labors  they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance, 
which  might  have  been  received  from  the  abilities  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  Lee  by  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  resignation  of  the 
other.  The  remaining  three  prosecuted  their  task  with  indefatiga- 
ble activity  and  zeal,  and  June  18,  1779  made  a  report  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six  bills,  which  they  had  prepared.  This  report 
showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  legislation, 
and  reflected  the  highest  honor  upon  those,  who  formed  it.  The 
people  of  Virginia  are  indebted  to  it  for  almost  all  the  best  parts 
of  their  present  code  of  laws.  Among  the  changes,  then  made 
in  the  monarcjhisal  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously in  foi'Ce,  th6  most  important  were  effected  by  the  act  abol- 
ishing the  right  of  primogeniiure,  and  directing  the  real  estate  of 
persons  dying  intestate  to  be  equally  divided  among  their  children, 
or  other  nearest  relations  ;  by  the  act  for  regulating  conveyances, 
which  converted  all  estates  in  tail  into  fees  simple,  and  thus  destroy- 
ed one  of  the  supports  of  the  proud  and  overbearing  distinctions  of 
particular  families  ;  and  finally  by  the  act  for  the  establishment  of 
religious  freedom.  Had  all  the  proposed  bills  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  other  changes  of  great  importance  would  have  taken 
place.  A  wise  and  universal  system  of  education  wouW  have  been 
established,  giving  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  citizen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  science,  and  thus  of  lusingto  honor  and  extensive 
usefulness.  The  proportion  between  crimes  and  punishments 
would  have  been  better  adjusted,  and  malefactors  would  have  been 
made  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  by  their 
labor.  But  the  public  spirit  of  the  assembly  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  liberal  views  of  Wythe. 

After  finishing  the  task  of  new  modelling  the  laws,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  them  into  effect  according  to  their  true  intent  and 
spirit  by  being  placed  in  the  difficult  office  of  judge  of  a  court  of 
equity.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  and  afterwaixls  sole  chancellor  of  Virginia,  in 
which  station  he  continued  until  the  day  of  his  death,  during  a  peri. 
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©d  of  more  than  twenty  years.  His  extraordinary  disinterestedness 
and  patriotism  were  now  most  consiiicuoubly  displayed.  Althouj^li 
the  salary,  allowed  him  i)y  the  commonwealth,  was  extremely  scan- 
ty, yet  lie  contentedly  lived  upon  it  even  in  the  expensive  city  of 
Richmond,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  service  ol  his  country. 
With  that  contempt  of  wealth,  which  so  re.narkably  distinguisned 
him  from  other  men,  he  made  a  present  of  one  nalt  of  his  land  in 
Elizabeth  city  to  his  nephew,  and  the  i)urchase  money  of  the  re- 
mainder, which  he  sold,  was  not  paid  him  lor  many  years.  VVnile 
he  resided  in  Williamsburg  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  law  in 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  but  resigned  it  when  his  duties 
as  chancellor  rccpiired  his  removal  to  Richmond.  His  resources 
were  therefore  small  ;  yet  with  his  liberal  and  charitable  disposition 
he  continued,  by  means  of  that  little,  to  do  much  good,  and  always 
to  preserve  his  independence.  This  he  accomplished  by  temper- 
ance and  economy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  which  in  June 
1788  considered  tne  proposed  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  debates  he  acted  for  the  most  part  as  chuiiuian.  Being 
convinced,  that  the  confederation  was  defective  in  the  energy,  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  union  and  liberty  of  America,  this  venerable 
patriot,  then  beginning  to  bow  under  the  weight  of  years,  rose  in 
the  convention,  and  exerted  his  voice,  almost  toD  feeble  to  be  heard, 
in  contending  for  a  system,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  he  conceived 
the  happiness  of  his  country  to  depend.  He  was  ever  attached  to 
the  constitution,  on  account  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, whicli  it  contained  ;  and  in  every  change  of  affairs  he  was 
steady  in  supporting  the  rights  of  man.  His  political  opinions  were 
always  firmly  republican.  Though  in  1798  and  1799  he  was  oppos- 
ed to  the  measures,  which  were  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
president  Adams,  and  reprobated  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and 
the  raising  of  the  army  ;  yet  he  never  yielded  a  moment  to  the 
Tancor  of  party  spirit,  nor  permitted  the  diff'erence  of  opinion  to 
interfere  with  his  private  friendships.  He  presided  twice  succes- 
sively in  the  college  of  electors  in  Virginia,  and  twice  voted  for  a 
president,  whose  political  principles  coincided  with  his  own.  After 
a  short  but  very  excruciating  sickness  he  died  June  8,  1806,  in  the 
-eighty  first  year  of  his  age.  It  was  supposed,  that  he  was  poison- 
ed, but  the  person  suspected  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen. By  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  his  valuable 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
•distributed  the  remainder  of  his  little  property  among  the  grand 
•children  of  his  sister,  and  the  slaves,  whom  he  had  set  free.  He 
•thus  wished  to  liberate  the  blacks  not  only  from  slavery,  but  from 
the  temptations  to  vice.  He  even  condescended  to  impart  to  thera 
instruction  ;  and  lic  personally  taught  the  Greek  language  to  a  Ut- 
ile negro  boy,  who  died  a  few  days  before  his  preceptor. 
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Chancellor  Wythe  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man.  With  alt 
his  great  qualities  he  possessed  a  soul  replete  with  benevolence,  and 
his  private  life  is  full  of  anecdotes,  which  prove,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  a  kinder  and  warmer  heart  throbs  in  the  breast  of  a  human  be- 
ing. He  was  of  a  social  and  affectionate  disposition.  From  the 
time,  when  he  was  emancipated  from  the  follies  of  youth,  he  sus- 
tained an  unspotted  reputation.  His  integrity  was  never  even  sus. 
peeled.  While  he  practised  at  the  bar,  when  offers  of  an  extraor- 
dinary but  well  merited  compensation  were  made  to  him  by  clients, 
whose  causes  he  had  gained,  he  would  say,  that  the  laborer  was  in- 
deed worthy  of  his  hire,  but  the  lawful  fee  was  all  he  had  a  right  to 
demand,  and  as  to  presents  he  did  not  want  and  would  not  accept 
them  from  any  man.  This  grandeur  of  mind  he  uniformly  pre- 
served to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  manner  of  living  was  plain  and 
abstemious.  He  found  the  means  of  suppressing  the  desire  of  wealth 
by  limiting  the  number  of  his  wants.  An  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men  by  supporting  the  cause  of 
justice  and  maintaining  and  establishing  their  rights  appears  to 
have  been  his  ruling  passion. 

As  a  judge  he  was  remarkable  for  his  rigid  impartiality  and  sin- 
cere attachment  to  the  principles  of  equity,  for  his  vast  and  various 
learning,  and  for  his  strict  and  unwearied  attention  to  business. 
Superior  to  popular  prejudice  and  every  corrupting  influence,  noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  truth  and  right.  In  his  de- 
cisions he  seemed  to  be  a  pure  intelligence,  untouched  by  human 
passions,  and  settling  the  disputes  of  men  according  to  the  dictates 
of  eternal  and  immutable  justice.  Other  judges  have  surpassed 
him  in  genius,  and  a  certain  facility  in  despatching  causes,  but  while 
the  vigor  of  his  faculties  remained  unimpaired,  he  was  seldom  sur- 
passed in  learning,  industry,  and  judgment. 

From  a  man,  entrusted  with  such  high  concerns,  and  whose  time 
was  occupied  by  so  many  difficult  and  perplexing  avocations,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected,  that  he  should  have  employed  a 
part  of  it  in  the  toilsome  and  generally  unpleasant  task  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Yet  even  to  this  he  was  prompted  by  his  genuine 
patriotism  and  philanthrophy,  which  induced  him  for  many  years  to 
take  great  delight  in  educating  such  young  persons,  as  showed  an 
inclination  for  improvement.  Harrassed  as  he  was  with  businessy 
and  enveloped  with  papers,  belonging  to  intricate  suits  in  chancery,, 
he  yet  found  time  to  keep  a  private  school  for  the  instruction  of  a 
few  scholars,  always  with  very  little  compensation,  and  often  de- 
manding none.  Several  living  ornaments  of  iheir  country  received 
their  greatest  lights  from  his  sublime  example  and  instruction. 
Such  was  the  upright  and  venerable  Wythe. — Jmerican glearier  and 
Virginia  magazine^'\.  1 — 3,  17 — 19,33 — 36;  Massa.  miss.  mag.  n, 
K)— 15  J  Debates  of  Virginia  convent,  second  edit,  17,  421. 


632  YAL. 

YALE  (Elihu),  the  principal  benefactor  of  Yale  college,  was 
born  at  New  Haven  in  1648,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  went  to 
England,  and  about  the  year  1678  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  large  estate,  was  made  governor  of  fort  St.  George,  and 
married  an  Indian  lady  of  fortune.  After  his  return  to  London  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  East  India  company,  and  made  those 
donations  to  the  college  in  his  native  town,  which  induced  the  trus- 
tees to  bestow  on  it  the  name  of  Yule.  He  died  in  Wales  July  8, 
172  I. — Clafi's  /list.  Yale  collcgCy  29  ;    Ho'mta'  annals^  ii.  104. 

YATES  (Robert),  chief  justice  of  New  York,  died  at  Albany 
in  September  1801. 

ZUBLY  (John  Joachim,  d.  d.),  first  minister  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  church  in  Savannah,  came  from  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and 
took  the  charge  of  this  chu-ch  in  1760.  He  preached  to  an  En- 
glish and  German  congregation,  and  sometimes  also  he  preached 
in  French.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775, 
but  as  he  diflTcred  in  opinion  from  his  fellow  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  he  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  his  future  days  were  embittered.  He  died  at  Savan- 
nah in  July,  1781.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  of  a  vigorous 
and  penetrating  mind,  and  of  a  heart  moulded  into  the  Christian 
spirit.  Ho  published  a  sermon  on  the  value  of  that  faith,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  (iod,  1 772  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  reverend  John  Osgqpd  of  Midway,  1773  ;  the  law  of  liberty,  a 
sermon  on  American  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Georgia,  with  an  appendix,  giving  an  account  of  the  strug- 
gle of  Switzerland  to  recover  liberty,  \77 5.— Georgia  analytical  re- 
/losiloryj'}.  49  ;   Gorrfon,  ii.  75. 


ERRATA. 

Page  321,  line  2  7,  after  law  add  in  jVcw  York. 
—    571,—     3,  for  399  read  418. 
-~   584,  —   37,  for  three  hundred  read  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


